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FOREWORD 


The appearance of a revised English edition of Piofessor Nakamura's 
work will be warmly welcomed by scholars and by laymen who seek to 
understand the complex societies of Asia with whose destinies the West 
is ever more intimately involved.lt is surely appropriate that this should 
be the first major publication of the East-West Center at the University 
of Hawaii, for Mr. Nakamura is concerned v*rith two problems that are 
crucial for the development of better mutual understanding between East 
and West. 

The first of these problems is the identification in some meaningful 
waj oi u'.e "East" aiid the "West." How may one define such entities, and 
how may systematic comparisons be made that will bring into bold relief 
basic differences and similarities? In the four and a half centuries from 
the European "discovery" of Asia to the present period of intensified 
culture contact, Europeans and Asians alike have learned all too little 
about each other. False antitheses and monolithic comparisons have per- 
sisted from one generation to the next; knowledge is difficult to attain, 
understanding is more so, and resort to cliche generalization proves irre- 
sistible. In recent times some of these cliches have been dressed up in new 
jargons so that thousands of unwarv Traders have ^'^on led to believe that 
they were being given new magic keys tliat woulc pen the door to the 
"Oriental mind," "Oriental logic" or what-not. But the keys opened doors 
into dream worlds inhabited only by cliches and phantasies. 

Professor Nakamura sweeps aside th’s flotsam and sets out to analyze, 
with rigor and objectivity, the characteristic thought-patterns of four Asian 
peoples as these are revealed in their languages, their logic, and their 
cultural products. In this analysis he speaks neither cf an "Oriental mind" 
nor of an undifferentiated 'West." Rather he speaks of the Indians, the 
Chinese, the Tibetans, and the Japanese out of solid understanding of 
their distinctive cultures and histories. And when he spraks of the West, 
it is with full *a wareness of the mt nlicity of traditions that have con- 
tributed to Western civilization. He seems to me to demonstrate the level of 
understanding that can be reached once we transcend the ancient myth 
of the "East" and the "West" as monoliths. 

TTie second major problem dealt with in this study is equally relevant 
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to the need for mutual understanding between the peoples of Asia and 
the West. Mr. Nakamura poses it this way: It is clear that no people in 
the world today is isolated from those world-wide movements of thought 
and belief that everywhere tend to transform men s lives and the values 
they live by. Yet each people is engaged, consciously and unconsciously, 
in selecting among the manifold inllucnces which reach them and then 
of adapting and mwlifying those elements which they select. What governs 
this process and how docs it come about that out of it cultures emerge 
which are amalgams — certain elements of them being native and dis- 
tinctive, others clearly derived from one or another world wide movement? 
Mr. Nakamura believes that there are clues to this process in the long 
history of Buddhism whi:h began and evolved in India and then invaded, 
one by one, all the historic societies of Central, East, and Southeast Asia. 
Indians, Chinese, Tibetans, and Japanese were continuously engaged in 
selecting and adapting elements from the evolving tradition of Buddhism. 
The ways in which they did this reveal certain long continuing and dis- 
tinctive modes of thought, certain key values and attitudes which governed 
the scope of the borrowing and the process of adapting Buddhist ideas. 
These peoples' experience with Buddhism, when properly understood, in 
turn helps to explain their differences one from another and their widely 
variant responses to Western culture in our time. This is the great theme 
to which Mr. Nakamura addresses himself in this volume. 

The magnitude of this study, involving as it docs four civilizations, 
four literary traditions, two and a half millenia of history, and a host of 
analytical problems, inevitably directs attention to its author. What sort of 
man is he and 'under what circumstances did he conceive and carry 
through this impressive work? Mr. Nakamura completed the original 
Japanese version of his study in 1947 when he was in his middle thirties. 
Portions of the work in its early stages were developed as part of a broader 
project on language and culture headed by Professor Kichinosuke Ito, 
but the scope and method of the book are distinctively Mr. Nakamura’s 
own. He graduated from Tokyo Imperial University in 1936 and received 
the degree of Doctor of Letters QBungaku Hahase^ in 1943. In 1957 he 
was awarded the Imperial Prize of the Academy of Japan for his four- 
volume history of early Vedanta philosophy. Since 1954 he has been 
Professor of Indian and Buddhist Philosophy at the University of Tokyo. 

Professor- Nakamura was trained at Tokyo University in Indian and 
Buddhist studies — fields which necessarily involved him in the study of 
the cultures and the Buddhist traditions of China, Tibet, and Japan. In 
the course of this training he acquired the broad knowledge of languages 
and cultures requisite for such a study as this. From the beginning of 
his career, however, his intellectual interests carried him beyond the 
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traditional confines of Indology and Buddhology. He emerged as a major 
force in the modernization of Indian studies in Japan, and his publications 
have ranged over a wide field: studies of ancient Indian history, studies 
on the character of primitive Buddhism, studies of Indian philosophic 
traditions, notably Vedanta, articles on the living traditions of modem 
India, a book on the nature of religion in modem Japan, and numerous 
publications on problems of language and culture and on East-West cul- 
tural relations. 

The catastrophe which befell Japan in 1945 ushered in a period of 
great intellectual and spiritual ferment. Japanese intellectuals asked them- 
selves fundamental questions about their nation and their culture, about 
the potential of a new japan in a new world order. One facet of this great 
effort of reappraisal and projection was comparative study which, it was 
hoped, would give the Japanese a fresh view of their culture and society, 
their myths and their values. Mr. Nakamura, as the preface to the Japa- 
nese ^^dition indicates, was drawn to this new effort at national self- 
knov/ledge through intcrcultural comparisons. His training in Indian and 
Buddhist studies led him to examine four societies (including his own) 
which had been affected in different ways by their experience with Bud- 
dhism. Other intellectual influences dictated the methods he was to use. 

Western philosophy has long be^n one of Mr. Nakamuras major 
interests, and the approaches used in this volume were shaped by these 
interests. Mr. Nakamura was first introduced to the thought of such 
British and American philosophers as Russell and Dewey. At this stage 
he also read widely in the writings of Deussen, Keyserling, and Schopen- 
hauer. After reading Professor Shinkichi Sudo’s * '■•gic, he went on to 
study the German logicians. He has long been , ?eply interested in 
Windelband s “problem approach” to the history of philosophy. 

Like many scholars throughout the world, Mr. Nakamura has been 
greatly influenced by the general breakdown of absolutist philosophies. 
He was impelled to ask the question, not, are these views in accord with 
some absolute system, but rather how it is that some men in some societies 
come to hold such views? How will men s behavior be affected by those 
views, and under what altered conditions will they change them? In 
formulating questions of this kind, Mr. Nakamura was influenced by 
Marx, Max Weber, and by Professor Watsuji, whose book. Climate, ex- 
plored the problem of the relation Vtween environmcui and thought. 
Thus in the present book Mr. Nakamura uses the study of philosophic 
ideas to <^arry through an inquiry that lies largely beyond the traditional 
scope of philosophy. This inquiry seeks to analyze the modes of thought 
or ”ways of thinking” of the four Asian peoples — those distinctive and 
slowly evolving ways in which people sort and classify experience, argue 
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witli one cinotluT. aiul make xaliie jikl^iiuiUs oi |'ra(tie.il decisions. I’or 
sucli an analysis, lie lias been widi a rani;e ol phenomena 

which mieht he classifud as m'i ia! hisioik il. psNtln al. and hnmiistie. 

The desi<jn of this eompatalive siiuh ol mod^ > ol ihoiii^ht was de 
veloped out of the intelh'ctual inlen sis \\i' h.i\e n(i:eil. 1 ath ol the lour 
sections of the study is de\ eloped on a vommon plan, l irst lliere is sonu* 
discussion of laiieuaee and logic, (»l the uharat tcaistn w.ivs in which i*ach 
of these Asian peoples hahiiually made certain ty|)es ol judgment and 
inferences. In each section the author then proceetls to the maniic^stations 
of these patterns in formal philosophical wiiiing, in literature, and in 
individual and group behavior. In each sec tion buddhism is iiscxl, in the 
manner described earlier, as a kind of chemical precipitant to isolate those 
indigenous habits of thinking that are most enduring and resistant to 
change. 

Mr. Nakamura is aware that explicit logic and philosophical formula- 
tions of all kinds are the particular property of the small educated elites 
in the societies he is considering. Rut, if I interpret him correctly, he re 
gards the philosophizing of the elite as a kind of translation into more 
general and abstract terms of the problems encountered in ilu‘ common 
life of the society. And, in turn, folk savings, proverbs, ewrvdav thought 
reflect a translation downward or a seeping downward (^f what the philnM) 
phers have voiced. To find evidence ')f how this occinred aiul of lum 
Buddhist ideas and values entered int(» this proces.s in the (oui s^Kietii''', 
Mr. Nakamura has cast a wide net. 1 le has combed folk liteiature, jiraver^ 
and the scriptures of popular cult'«, collection of jnoxerbs, dcscrifiiions of 
everyday life and, v\here\er possible, he has usc-ti the ac (.omits o[ foreign 
observers whose fresh eyes often register characteristics that escajie the 
native critic of his own society. Thus, in ib.e end we are shown not only 
how each elite grappled with the problems of !>uddhisi thought and heliti 
but also how this process affeeted habits of thought and modes of be 
havior in the society as a whole. 

The present revised English edition reflects at m.my points the dc 
velopment of Mr. Nakamura’s thought in the period since 1947. When 
the first Japanese version was written, Japan was only beginning to emerge 
from the isolation of years of war and military rule. Since that time 
Mr. Nakamura has read widely in newer writings in the fields of philoso- 
phy, anthropology, and linguistics. During 1951-1952, he Visited Stanford 
University where his work was the focus of a year long faculty seminar. 
Again in 1962-1963 he discussed his findings with a seminar of scholars 
at the East-West Center. Portions of his book, certain lines of argument, 
and much of the documentation have been revised in the light of the 
author's experiences over the last fifteen years. 
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It is a pleasure lo preseni this re\ised Un^lislt edition to die Western 
reader. In its pa^es stiiolar and lavinan ahke will find a wealth of insight 
into the range ol great problems with vvhitli Mr. Nakamura i^ concerned, 
lie wdil also, 1 think, come to admire its author as a tireless explorer on 
the frt>ntiers of knowledge, a scliokir whose virtuousitv in research is 
matched by his relentless drive towards new understandings. 

Arthur Frederick Wright 

Yale University 




EDITOR’S PREFACE 


Professor Nakamura's book was the basis of conferences held at the 
East-West Center, in 1962-1963, where everyone agreed that the existing 
English version, now out of print, deserved highly to be replaced by a 
more readable, updated, and revised edition. With the help of the Senior 
Scholars and the department of Research Translations of the Institute of 
Advanced Projects at the East-West Center, and through close collabora- 
tion with the author and with our colleagues at the University of Hawaii, 
especially with Professor Kenneth K. Inada, my editorial task has been 
dir^^H ’ ''.r providing a more correcdy printed and revised text incorporat- 
ing many new features. Among these are a new Foreword by the dis- 
tinguished Far Eastern scholar. Professor Arthur F. Wright, who has been 
intimately acquainted with the evolution of Mr. Nakamura's studies; 
he and Professor Charles A. Moore have encouraged us to produce this 
new edition. 

The renouned sinologue Professor P. Demieville has recently said of 
Dr. Nakamura's wwk: “No statement or hypothesis is enunciated in this 
book without resting on some document duly indicated in the footnotes. 
... It is a comparative study of ‘the ways of thinking' characteristic of the 
peoples of India, China, Tibet, and japan, with ar ntroduction and Con- 
clusion on East Asia in general. . . . They are treated in a broad manner, 
as “cultural phenomena” C^unka genzo in Japj^nese), through language 
chiefly but also bringing in psychology, sociology, esthetics, and logic . . . 
all without pedantry, in a lively and at times humorous tone which holds 
your interest. ... I was particularly struck by the part on Japan which oc- 
cupies nearly half the work, for it constitutes a national self-criticism, whole- 
some and sharp, such as you would not have thought written by a Japanese. 

. . . The myth 01 an “Oriental mind” common to the w^hole of East Asia is 
denounced without beating around the bush. . . . The claim of Western 
thought to universality does not p^'f^ape any better vli.” (T'onwg Pao, 
vol. L, 1-3 [1963], pp. iSyff.) 

Professor Nakamura's numerous emendations and additions of new 
material to the text of both the original Japanese edition and first English 
version have resulted in the following changes. The Introduction has been 
enlarged, recent studies on Indian, Chinese, Tibetan, and Japanese 
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thought and culture have been utilized, entirely new chapters on Tibet 
have been added, the chapters on Japan have been re organized, and an 
Index has been compiled (since none existed in the first English version). 
Bibliographical notes have been revised to include more recent references, 
and more titles have been translated; more dates of authors and leaders 
of thought have also been discussed. 

The breadth and plasticity of Professor Nakamuras thinking are 
evidenced by his willingness to revise even his basic ideas and interpreta- 
tions, such as the greater emphasis in this edition on socio cultural tradi- 
tions and environmental influences than on innate, national, or racial 
traits. 

I am greatly indebted to the author for broadening the scope of my 
own interests in the history of ideas, since I ha . ? learned so much from 
his work about the myriad aspects of the profound thought and culture 
of Eastern peoples. It has been an honor as well as an edifying experience 
to collaborate with so eminent a Japanese scholar as Professor Ilajime 
Nakamura. 


Philip P. Wiener 

East-West Center, University of Hawaii 
City University, New York 
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Ot^ th(' Ma nsion of publishing a new English edition of this work, 
the auth* ^uuld like to offer a few words of thanks to those who worked 
to bring it to completion. 

This work has had a long history. The late Professor Kichinosuke 
Ito of t^u‘ University of Tokyo, who was commissioned by the Ministry 
of Edu n Committee of Japan to promote the comparative study of 
the ways < i . I unking r different peoples, asked me to collaborate in this 
study during the year 1945-1946. I accepted his proposal, proceeded with 
the necessary research, and submitted reports to the committee. 

Since then, I have continued to develop ray studies further. I first 
w'ished to determine the procedure I should adopt and the form in which 
I should end odv the results. I realized that if I was not clear on method- 
ology, I wci.Icl not achieve the scicr ific accuracy desired. Hence, in 
ordei to pursue the study systematicallv, I adopted the following methods: 
When possible, 1 aimed to isolate the characteristic features of the ways 
of thinking of each people bv analyzing their typical forms of judgment 
and inference, such features aie, 1 believe, most clearly revealed in these 
forms of cx])ression. I have refrained from discussi^^ * them in tote; but (x:- 
casionallv using the characteristic leatures thus i. ated, I intended to 
proceed with invcstigaticyns of concrete cultural phenomena which also 
reflect the ways of thinking and the thought processes of each people. 
To clarify the particular wavS in which Buddhism and Indian logic were 
introduced from India into China, Tibet, and Japan — that is, how a 
universal religion and logic came to Ix' adapted to the native characteristics 
of each people — constituted the special focus of mv research. I therefore 
applied the same victhod.. in investigating the ways of thinking of each 
people. (Concerning the Japanese wa\s of thinking, I realized I had to 
deal also with the problem of the introduction and modification of Con- 
fucianism. However, as this problem lies beyond my 'dity, I touched 
upon it only occasionallv.) The contr*»>ts and comparisons with Occidental 
ways of thinking were not a separate topic but were made an integral part 
of the study. As a result, I took special care to indicate the contrasts 
presented by the ways of thinking of ancient Occidental peoples in that 
part of my study in which Indian ways of thinking are explained, AI- 
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though the ancient Indians and the ancient Occidentals were ethnographi- 
cally and linguistically related, there are many differences in their indi- 
vidual ways of thinking. I feel that a clarification of these differences is 
a scientific problem of great importance. I do not refer to a study of differ- 
ences in their philosophical theories of culture, but to a specific and 
positive study of the characteristic features of their ways of thinking ex- 
hibited in linguistic and cultural phenomena. 

When Dr. Charles B. Fahs, Director of the Rockefeller Foundation 
came to Tokyo in 1950, he urged a tentative translation of some chapters 
of diis v^oxli (published in Japanese in 1948-1949) into English, on the 
advice 01 Professor Shunsuke Tsurumi. A grant was conferred by the 
Rockefeller Foundation on the Institute for the Science of Thought, 
Tokyo. A board for the translation was established; the chapters “Intro- 
duction" and “Japanese Ways of Thinking" were translated by its members. 

When the author went to Stanford University as visiting professor 
of philosophy in September 1951, a seminar was established by the faculty 
for discussing the contents of the translated portions, the members being 
Professors John David Goheen (Philosophy), Arthur F. Wright (History), 
Nobutaka Ike (Political Science), Bernard Joseph Siegel (Anthropology), 
Bert Alfred Gerow (Anthropology), David Shepherd Nivison (Chinese 
Philosophy), Donald Herbert Davidson (Philosophy), Thomas Carlyle 
Smith (History), and Raymond K. Waters (Japanese). The session was 
held every other week, and reports were distributed each time. Some 
parts of the translation were criticized and revised. 

After the author left America in July 1952, Professors Nivison and 
Waters continued the work of editing the English manuscript, which 
was thus brought to partial completion. Some portions of the chapter on 
“Chinese Ways of Thinking" were translated by the author during his stay 
in London in 1952, and were later edited by Professor Wright and dis- 
tributed by the Committee for Chinese Thought at Aspen, Colorado. 

This work was taken up by the Japanese National Commission for 
UNESCO, Government of Japan, as the first attempt to translate philo- 
sophical works by Japanese scholars. The Editorial Board, set up by the 
Commission for this task, helped the Secretariat in the arrangements for 
translation. The author was requested to collaborate in the project on 
August 21, 1958. The translation of the whole work was finished in 
June 1959. Finally it was published in i960 by the Japanese National 
Commission for UNESCO under the title: THE WAYS OF THINK- 
ING OF EASTERN PEOPLES. 

Now we are going to present a new different English translation, 
chiefly based upon the revised Japanese text, published in 1961-1962 
by the Shunjusha Company, Tokyo. 
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the suggestion of Professor Charles A. Moore. Their remarks and criti- 
cisms were very helpful in rewriting the work. 

TTie help of Professor Wiener, who has long experience in scholarly 
editing as the executive editor of the JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY 
OF IDEAS, was most valuable; he devoted a great deal of his time to 
editing this work, rewriting most of it, suggesting references to Western 
thought, and eliminating errors of printing and inconsecutive passages. 
Anne Magura was good enough to type the whole manuscript rewritten 
by him. 

In April 1963, Professor Wiener came to Japan, and during his two- 
month stay, he continued to collaborate with me on the revisions and 
rewriung ul my work. Professor Kenneth Inada kindly checked the manu- 
scripts after receiving the revisions from Professor Wiener. Professor 
Ryusaku Tsunoda of Columbia University, a master of Japanese studies 
in America, then staying at the Center as Senior Scholar, did not spare 
his time in giving valuable assistanc... Professor Walter Maurer, also at 
the Ejst-West Center, helped in the part on India. 

I greatly appreciate the thoughtful arrangements made possible by 
Alexander Spoehr, Chancellor of the East-West Center, Edward W. 
Weidner, Vice-Chancellor of the Center, Minoru Shinoda, Director of 
the Translation Bureau, and Professor Winfield I Nagiev, Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy, all of whom cnabK i us to fulfil the task. 
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of Yale University who kindly honored me by contributing a new Fore- 
word to this edition. 

Herewith I express my sincere gratitude to these scholars, without 
whose assistance this work could not be brought to the public. 
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WAYS OF THINKING OF EASTERN PEOPLES 

India, China, Tibet, Japan 




INTRODUCTION 


Ways of Thinking of East Asian Peoples 

Our sense of belonging to one world has never been keener than at 
present. Yet the emphasis today on this evident fact itself implies that while 
every individual is affected by the quickening flow of world events, he is 
still strongly influenced by the ways of living and thinking in his own na* 
tion 

It is commonly said that following the Meiji Restoration in 1868, 
Japan in less than a century rapidly and skillfully adopted and assimilated 
Western civilization; this acceptance was selective and beneficial in several 
respects. But may we say that it is actually being accepted in its entirety? 
And how much the less may this be said of those great peoples of Asia, the 
Indians and the Chinese? For despite their close relations with Westerners 
for several hundred years, industrialism and capitalism have failed in many 
respects to replace their traditional ways; it is not surprising therefore that 
verbal expressions, beliefs, ritual practices, etc. show few signs of being 
easily transformed. Western thought, from its first an«/al in these lands, 
was theoretically rather well understood among the educated classes as a 
part of their general cultivation. And yet it certainly did not govern com- 
pletely the practical and concrete behavior of many of these peoples. How 
are we to explain this? We cannot dismiss these phenomena simply by 
labels like 'cultural lag," "backward peoples," or “Asiatic underdevelop 
ment," but must rather seek the answer in the cultural characteristics and 
traditional ways of thinking of each group of people. 

There has long been a tendency to think in terms of a dichot- 
omy between East and West, presupposing two mutually opposed cultural 
sets of values label&d “Occidental" and ' Oriental." Thus the Oriental way 
of thinking is represented as “spiritual," "introverted,” “synthetic” and 
“subjective," while the Occidental is represented as “materialistic,” “ex- 
troverted," “analytic,” and "objective.” This sort of explanation by paired 
opposites is now rejected as too simple; the cultures of the "Orient" and 
“Occident” are too diversified and each one is extremely complex. If we 
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inquire into what these words refer to, we are struck by the fact that the 
sense of each is composite, embracing a range of various narrower concepts. 
For example, the Greek and Hebrew civilizations, among the historical 
components of Western civilization, differ markedly from each other. 
Moreover, the civilization formed by the fusion of these strains is divisible 
into the ancient, medieval, and modern periods, each of which has its 
peculiar characteristics; and further, modern Western civilization takes on 
different characteristics from nation to nation. Consequently, without a 
thorough grasp of these differences it is impossible to generalize accurately 
about the ways of thinking of Westerners. 

So likewise in the ''ase of Eastern peoples,' we must first explain the 
characteristic ways of thinking in each of their diverse cultures. If we are 
to hazard any conclusions about Eastern peoples as a whole, it must be as a 
tentative hypothesis in a comparative study of the data. Generalized con- 
clusions drawn before such individual preparatory studies have been made 
will perforce be hasty and dogmatic. Thus, in order to deal with the ways 
of thinking of Eastern peoples, it is first necessary to examine the ways of 
thinking of each of the peoples individually. However, such a study of all 
the peoples of the East is, from a practical point of view, impossible at 
this time, I intend to concentrate on India, China, Tibet, and Japan. My 
reason is that among these four peoples alone did there cxi'^t — however 
imperfectly — a study of traditional Buddhist logic, which came first from 
India to the other three areas, and then developed independently in each. 
I believe that the various other peoples of the East have nearly the same 
ways of thinking as one or another of these four. Specifically, one may sav 
that Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, and western Indo-China (Cambodia and 
Laos) are akin to India. Central Asia and Mongolia are akin to pre- 
Communist Tibet. Manchuria, Korea, and eastern Indo-China (Vietnam) 
are akin to China. Thus, an examination of the ways of thinking of these 
four is, in effect, a study of the most influential peoples of the East. It is 
only after such a study, if at all, that a generalized view of the ways of 
thinking of Eastern peoples can emerge. 

*'Ways of Thinking* and Other Terms 

In order to prepare an explanation for the problems raised above, I 
shall first define several related concepts as they appear in this work. 

(i) “Rules of logic” (formerly called “Laws of Thought”) are those 
explicitly expressed formal rules put forward by logicians. When inter- 
preted, such rules usually claim to give universally valid results, that is, to 
lead from true assumptions to only true conclusions. Traditional logic 
claimed special priority for the ‘laws” of identity, contradiction, and the 
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excluded middle; alternative systems suggest other rules. The rules of logic 
do not purport to describe how people think. Hence the present work, not 
being a work in logic, does not deal with thinking from a logical and 
formal point of view. But, of course, it is a historical fact that certain 
people have at certain times accepted, organized, and promulgated logical 
systems and rules, and from this fact, among others, conclusions can be 
drawn about how people think. In this sense alone, the present book is 
concerned with viewing rules of logic and logical systems as cultural 
products of reflective thinking. 

(2) The phrase “ways of thinking” refers to any individuals thinking 
in which the characteristic features of the thinking habits of the culture 
to which he belongs are revealed. ‘Ways of thinking” as here used will 
designate especially ways of thinking about concrete, empirical questions, 
which may, on many occasions, involve also value-judgments and ques- 
tions of values in ethics, religion, aesthetics, and other such human con- 
cerns. The thinker need not himself be aware of any way of thinking 
wher .*« ^'ngaged mi operations of thinking. However, his ways of 
thinking are, in fact, conditioned by his culture's habits and attitudes when 
he communicates his thoughts. I have adopted the phrase “ways of think- 
ing” in the title of this work as the main subject of our study. 

On some logical or other specialized problems all members of a society 
or a group m<iy think in the same w^ay. iJut concerning informal or non- 
technical problems of daily experience, the individuals constituting one 
and the same people do not ncccssaiily think in the same w^ay, and so we 
can onlv point out a general tendency of the thinking of the people con- 
cerned. Thus, as each indi\'idual mav think in a slightly different w'ay, our 
work can onlv mention the predomin tcndenci..s " each people. 

(3) Following one or more of several “ways of ti j iking” — as defined 
above — any thinker might develop a coherent, self-conscious system of 
thought. We cal! this system and its tradition a “system of thought.” For 
example, any w^ell-organized, coherent system of theology or philosophy is 
a “system of thought.” Wc refer to such systems only when they have 
affected or reflected ways of thinking of most people in Far-Eastern 
countries. 

Ways of Thinking and Language 

In studying* the ways of thinkii of a people, we tind one of the 
first clues in their language. Language is basic to the cultural life of a 
people; Su basic that when a special language system comes into being, 
we may say that a people has come into being. The existence of a common 
language and culture serves as a criterion for the identification of a people. 
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Even though linguistic activity is common to all mankind, a universal 
language has never been adopted by all people, and consequently there has 
never been a worldwide speech community. Several international languages 
have been devised, and some have, moreover, actually begun to be used 
for international communication. These, however, are languages used only 
by people who, faced with the actual situation of many different languages 
existing in conflict, wish to overcome this confusion. Practically speaking, 
these languages are also in a sense only special artifacts. 

Forms of linguistic expression become, in the inner consciousness of 
people, norms for psychologically ordering in a fixed pattern and carrying 
to com 'usion the operations of thought. Therefore the special forms for 
developing the effectiveness of a given language, especially the grammar 
of that language and more especially its syntax, express the more conscious 
ways of thinking of the people using the language, and what is more, may 
be said to explicate such ways of thinking. 

Are philosophical ideas or traditional thought relative to language? 

For some time a good deal of discussion has taken place in Western 
scholarly circles concerning the relation between linguistic forms and 
ways of thinking. Many scholars' believe that between the two there 
exists some sort of parallel development and mutual correspondence. 
However, there are other scholars’’ who either deny such parallel develop 
ment and mutual correspondence entirely or assert that the relationship 
is not a significant one. Recently, especially in America, the relation 
between language and action based upon communication has bec*n dis 
cussed as one of the most important philosophical problems. 

Recognizing “that many theories exist as to the relationship between 
linguistic forms and wavs of thinking, in this work I have nevertheless 
followed what seems to be the general assumption that between the two 
there is a close relationship of correspfindence or parallel development — 
that language is a representation in sound, writing, or gesture of the concept 
produced in the operation of thinking. 

If there is such an intimate relationship between the operations of 
language and thinking, it is worthwhile and indeed necessary to imjuire 
into forms of linguistic expression as a key to the study of forms and wavs 
of thinking. 

Studies have already been partially undertaken which attempt to 
clarify the diFerences between the wavs of thinking of various peoples, 
using as a key the differences in the forms of grammatical construction 
in the languages used by these peoples. For example, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt thought it possible to study the difTcrenccs between the struc- 
tural aspects of different languages by making a study of such questions 
as how a given form of grammatical structure is bandied in each language. 
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what sort of grammatical position it has, and what sort of relationship it 
has to other grammatical forms. As one instance of this, he made an in- 
vestigation of duals/ Thus, with this method as a key, he proposed to 
attack the problem of the forms of thinking of a people. Again, the 
sinologist Granct said, as linguistic research permits the analysis of 

the mechanism of thoughts transmitted in language, in the same way the 
analysis of the guiding principles of thought can verify the analysis of 
its means of expression. Taking this position he endeavored to explain 
the ways of thinking of the Chinese people as a whole, by using the 
analytical study of the Chinese language as a key. 

In this work it is my aim to carry out an investigation of a broad 
scope w'ith regard to the most important peoples of the East, following a 
similar sclierne of analysis f(»r each people.® The procedure I have followed 
with each peo{)le is to study il^cir forms of expressing judgments and 
inferences as initial clues to their ways of thinking, and then to attempt 
to elucidate these ways of thinking bv anaUzing the various cultural 
phenc'’^'‘^na correlatcvl with them. But for comparati\c purposes I have 
placed particular cmpliasis upon Buddhism — a cultur.^l phenomenon 
common to all. 

of iiuA I agio 

Although the forms of linguistic expression raise manv different 
problems, since we are enncernccl \\iih wa\s of thinking it will be proper 
for us to gi\'c primarv emphasis to t!ic forms of judgment and inference. 
These arc the basic form‘d for e\pre.'»'>ing the operations of thinking. I shall 
postpone for the present such qucs:! ns as vvhai aricties of forms of 
jiulgmcnt and inference there arc, and how these aricties ought to be 
classified, for these arc. properlv speaking, problems of h^gic.‘ Accordingly, 
although it would he desirable to examine the special characteristics of the 
wavs of thinking of each people, taking up all the forms of expression of 
judgment and inference one bv one, vet insofar as the problem of their 
ela'.sification is concerned, the actual fact is that the content of logic in 
this respect is not vet definitely fixed 1 would like to select for considera- 
tion merely those judgments and inferences which are fundamental or 
especially charactciistic. 

First, as to jiulgmenls. I shall consider the most anJamcntal and 
simple forms, nainelv judgments of Jentitv, judgments of classification, 
judgments of inference, and judgments of existence.® In Western 
logic the problem of impersonal iiiile^ments has been widely discussed but 
propositions (such as "it is raining.” for example^, which in the W’est are 
considered impersonal judgments, cannot be so considered in Japanese and 
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Chinese, differing as they do from Western languages in their linguistic 
Forms. Furthermore, in the ancient Indian language, which is on a par 
with Western languages in its linguistic forms, very often the same idea 
is not an impersonal judgment but is expressed as a judgment with a 
subject is raining * equals **devo i^arsati*' i.e. "the god of rain causes 
rain*'). Consequently, since the question how to classify the ''impersonal 
judgment" must first be argued out logically, in this work comparisons of 
the linguistic forms of various languages in the matter of the impersonal 
judgment will not be carried out as an independent topic, but will merely 
be discussed as an illustration of the relation of language to logic. Moreover, 
in rece: t years there have been many logicians who have emphasized the 
"judgment of relation” (^relatioual statements'.^ However, inasmuch as 
the views of scholars vary as to the meaning of the concepts of "relational 
judgments,** in the present work it will suffice to discuss such judgments 
onlv when necessary, without bringing them together and examining them 
under an independent heading. 

Moreover, among the various forms of inference, I should like to call 
attention especially to the forms of expression of simple tv[X‘s of inference. 
In Western formal logic this problem us<.*d to be examined under the 
"syllogism*’; but in everyday life we very often demonstrate a conclusion by 
advancing only one premise in the manner "x. therefore v.” W(‘ must in 
addition consider the joining together of several inferences. However, the 
compound syllogism — i.e. a form which joins together c<mipletc svllogisrns 
— is in actual fact seldom used; in almost all situations a form is used which 
links together abbreviated syllogisms. This is called in formal logic the 
sorites or chain argument. We must, of course, als(3 be concerned witli 
the question of how these chains of inference arc difTcrcntlv applied hy 
various peoples.'® We shall seek these forms of expression which exhibit 
especially clearly the typical features of the ways of thinking of a given 
people; but even better material is sometimes offered by h^gic, whether 
developed or adopted by the people. Since the original name for logic, 
^ Aoytic^ rtxvrj^ means skill in regard to logos (word*^, the features of the 
ways of thinking which are unconsciously embodied in language may j'h»s 
sibly become explicit in logic and may moreover be displavcd in a svs 
tematized, organized state. In this sense, logic is one of the most imjiortant 
keys for the study of the features of the wavs of thinking of a [X’ople. Ac- 
cordingly, by 'Oidying Eastern logical works and at the ;;amc time com- 
paring them with those of the West, wc should lx* able to compichend 
some features of the conscious ways of thinking of the various Eastern pc‘o- 
ples. Logic in the East originally appeared in India, but when it was intro- 
duced into Tibet, China, and Japan, it was studied in different ways in 
each place, and in each country it was considerably modified. Although 
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logic should be the most universal form of learning, as a matter of his- 
torical fact it has by no means been formulated or transmitted to these 
other peoples in a universal language. Naturally, the characteristic fea- 
tures of ways of thinking, differing with each pc*ople, are reflected in the 
mutual differences of native or imported patterns of logic when the latter 
are tied to the structure of a given language. 

But it ought to be noted here that those who have mastered logic 
and actually apply it are the intellectual class of any people. Some of the 
intellectual class within a given society think in conformity with logic, 
and logic becomes a standard for them in the orderly statement of the 
content of their thoughts.” In spite of the fact that the masses use language 
constantly every day, their use of logical forms of expression is almost 
non-cxistcnl. Consequently, it is incorrect to say that logic regulates the 
ways of thinking of a given people to the same extent as do linguistic 
forms. It is impossible to hold that conclusions obtained from the examina- 
tion of the systems of logic of the past are directly applicable to the entire 
peep].’ ..Ii • study this logic. In order to take logic as a kev for the 
examination of the wavs of thinking of a given people, it is neccssarv to 
take into consideration ji^t such facts as these. 

The comparisfm of tlie systems of logic t)f Hast and West is in itself 
a large problem and an independent topic of studv. Since it is impossible 
to discuss this problem liillv in this work. I shall clisc'uss it ouh insofar as it 
is rclatCil fn the uvn i of thinkin^of vcople^ in general. 

f hinkiuii lOhi CnJtuu I Phctwmetni 

Ifere, as above, wc shall not concern ourselvc vith logical svstems 
as such, nor shall we cic.il rnninlv with questions of comparative philos 
oph\.^' riif reason is ih.tt, m stiich ing the wavs of thinking of a given 
people, one should consiclei die wavs of relinking adopted by most of the 
members of that group. In doing so, it is preferable not to consider exclii 
sivclv the characteristic \va\> of thinking of individual philosophers. Of 
course, every philosopher. h<nvever gieat, is conditv'ned by events in a 
certain rcgitin of stiacc and rime. Ilis thinking cannot, moreover, avoid a 
certain continuity with that of his associa* s. as a memlxT of a particular 
society. Thus, the wavs of thinking of philosophers c>nnot be freed 
complclclv fron\ national or historierd »'adiiions. On the ^aiier hand, how- 
ever. a great philosopher not infrc\]iieptl\ follows a way of thinking 
which differs from that of the nation which gave him birth. Indeed, a 
philosopher is oUen considered gteat for this very reason. Therefore, the 
ways or patterns of thinking of individual philosophers will generally be 
referred to only when necessary. However, it will be pertinent to inquire 
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whether the ways or patterns of thinking of the majority of the philoso- 
phers of a given people exhibit certain common tendencies. 

On the other hand, I shall take up, in my study of the ways of thinking 
of a people, the characteristic popular sayings, proverbs, songs, mythology, 
and folklore of that people. Nor will it be out of place to include within 
the limits of this study generally cuirent expressions even when found in 
the writings of formal philosophers. One must, however, exercise con- 
siderable caution in determining which of the numerous expressions found 
among the people are universal and truly characteristic of the people In 
addition, such things as myths, religious scriptures, the arts (music, paint- 
ing, architecture, etc.), and works of literature in general must, of course, 
be considered as important sources for our study. Since such documents 
abound among all peoples, one must choose as source material those 
which are particularly cherished hy the people in question. Those works 
which are not esteemed by the people, even though they may be interesting 
from the point of view of the modern reader, will be of little significance 
as sources for determining the wavs of thinking common to the entire 
people. But, on the other hand, works which furnisl'i a criti(jur of the 
ways of thinking of a given people written l)v foreifincrs, in spite of the 
fact that the people in question mav know nothing of such works, are 
very important sources in that they clarify the difTerences between the 
ways of thinking of the two nations involved. 

Ways of Thinking as Revealed in the Pattern of Adoption r/f a 
Foreign Culture ' 

The modern investigator draws his conclusions al^oiit the wavs of 
thinking of peoples by the method of comparative stiidv, with linguistit 
forms, logic, and general cultural phenomena furnishing the bases for 
such study. There are, however, instances of a given people, in the course 
of its history, elucidating concretely its own ways of thinking which differ 
from those of another people. This insight is furnished hv the wav in 
which one people adopts the ways or patterns of thinking of another. 
One people does not generally adopt the wavs or patterns of thinking of 
another culture straightaway, but rather criticizes the “alien" wavs, selects 
from them, and modifies them in the very course of adoption. In this 
process the characteristics of the ways of thinking of l^)th jx'oples arc 
clearly indicated. The problem of the interplay of cultures has been 
investigated a great deal, but such studies have been made mainly from the 
historical and philological point of view. The subject has not been suf- 
ficiently explored from the standpoint of ways of thinking. It is this 
problem to which I address myself in this book. 
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Regarded from the standpoint of ways of iliinking, the reception of a 
universal religion, among the various phenomena of cultural diffusion, 
would seem to furnish a most valuable clue to the understanding of the 
characteristic ways of thinking of a people. In what form docs this people 
adopt the universal religion, and in wliat way is the religion modified? 
Now' the most widespread religion in l '‘c East is, of course. Buddhism. 
(In the ease of Japan, (.'onfucianism should also be considered.) As a clue 
to the characteristic ways of thinking of the Eastern peoples it will be 
imf)ortant to study how they modified Buddhism. There have been many 
studies of the spread {'adoption, from the point of view of the people) of 
Buddhism. These t(»(, have b( en principally historical and philological, 
and it appears that tlu re has been no consideration of the problem from 
the standpoint of wavs of thinking, lliis is the problem 1 should like 
especially to consider. 


The Order in Which ihe iTitys of Thinking of Varicins Easter}: 
Peoples ini! he ( onsuiered 

In accordance with the methodology outlined above, I intend to 
proceed with this sniJ.v in the follow int; wav. First, in mv study cf each 
of the F.astcrn peoples, I shall bring out the characteristics of ibcir w’ays of 
thinking as discernible in the forms of expression of the simplest judgments 
and inferences. Fhese (iMractcristics are among the most fundamental to 
the W'jvs of thinking nf a people. Next I shall examine the wavs in which 
such characteristic wavs of thinking; operate in connection with actual 
cultural phenomena (especially the mode of acc"';*incc of Buddhism). 
These p]ien(>men.i most eeitainlv have a socio-psvc logical relationship 
with the characterisiK< discernible in the mcxie of expression of simple 
jiulgincnts and irifeieiKev. Mv studv wdl concern itsedf witli this relation- 
ship. 

In studv ing the clv.ii.Kteristics of the wavs of thinking of Eastern 
peoples, the cpiotion .irises .is to the proper order in which to deal with 
the several jH'opIes. In mv »»pinion. studv ini^ India. China, and Japan in 
that order follows best the actual historical order. Since the Indians arc. 
as Arvnns, said to he of the stime ethnic, linguistic, and cultural (Indo- 
European) family as Occidentals, I shall first contrast d'.ese two groups 
and point out their differcnves frc. the standpoint ot their wavs of 
thinking. Then 1 shall discuss the Chinese, who aie a completclv different 
people i origin, I astlv I .shall come to Japan, which was influenced 
culturally by India and China (note that in contrast to this, pre-modem 
India had no cultural influence from j.ipan and onlv some from China). 
One would have to discuss India and China even if one began with 
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Japan. Therefore, out of practical considerations I have decided upon the 
first-named order. Further, Tibet, although not an important region from 
the political or economic point of view, cannot be overlooked in a con- 
sideraiion of ways of thinking, in that it was there that Indian logic found 
widest acceptance. Consequently we shall give collateral consideration to 
the ways of thinking of the Tibetans. 

I should further like to point out here that “the Chinese’* as used 
in this book refers to the Han people. “Chinese national” is a 'political 
concept, whereas “the Chinese,” “the Tibetans,” are cultural concepts. In 
a considei uion of the ways of thinking, the Chinese and the Tibetans 
must, of course, be distinguished. 

Various Cultural Phenomena and the Ways of Thinking of East 
Asian Peoples, 

Are there any common features in the ways of thinking of Eastern 
peoples despite the variety of their cultures? In Japan as well as in the 
West we often hear people maintain that a certain trait is “Oriental” or 
“Eastem.”^^ However, the East- West dichotomy has been challenged and 
strongly denied. 

Bertrand Russell points out that man is perennially engaged in three 
basic conflicts: (i) against Nature, (2) against other men, and (3) 
against himsclf,^*^ Inheriting this classification, Huston Smith savs; 
“Roughly these may be identified as man s natural, social, and psychological 
problems. The grcai sur\'iA'ing cultural traditions arc also three — the 
Chinese, the Indian, and the Western. It helps us to understand and relate 
the unique perspectives of these three traditions if we think of each as 
accenting one of man’s basic problems. Gcnerallv speaking, the West has 
accented the natural problem, China the social, and India the psycho 
logical.”^® Now it is well known that Asia includes several cultural areas. 
But the term “Orient” or “the East” is still used unfortunately as if it 
referred to one culture common to all Eastern countries. 

Let us inquire further into the meaning implied by this term, Eastern 
or Oriental. First of all, it is generally said that in the East man’s individual 
existence is not fully realized, but that the individual is subordinated to 
the universal. Hegel, for instance, asserted that God or the Absolute in the 
East has the featuie of "das Allgemeine" (the Universal). . 

'The fundamental principles of the various religions of the East are 
that the single Substance ahme is the True, and an individual has no value 
in itself, nor is capable of attaining any value so long as it is by itself, apart 
from that which exists in and for itself (das Anundfursichseyende), the 
Absolute; that an individual is only capable of assuming true value by 
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uniting itself with Substance, when this individual, however, is no longer 
a ‘Subject' but is dissolved into the unconscious/’^^ 

And regarding the difference between Eastern and Western thoughts, 
he says: “On the contrary, with the Greek religion or Christianity the 
‘Subject' is aware of its freedom; and we ought to think in this manner.” 
In the philosophy of the Enst, liowever, “1 he negation of the finite is 
real. But that negation is one in the sense that an individual only attains 
its freedom in unity with what is substantial.” 

Hegel had only a limited knowledge of the classics of the East, 
acc]uircd through his reading of translations; his views, however, are shared 
by many Western people even nowadays. To what extent then are Hegel’s 
statements true? Indeed, a blind subordination to authority in srjme form 
or other has prevailed in some countries of the East. Is it possible for us to 
assert that in the West “the self was free” and dc\'oid of such sulxirdination? 
The complete, unc|uestioning faith in authority during the Middle 
Ages in the West and the subsequent destruction or regimentation of alien 
cuiiurcs aid iKJt (xcur in the Eabt. Was this phenomenon nf '‘being united 
with Substance” as I lege! called it, not illustrated, in some cases, in the 
West as well as in the Last- 

It is often said that the peoples of the East are wtuiiive and accord- 
ingly not systematic or orderly in grasping things: bv contrast the West- 
erners are said to be “pnstulationar' or /ogicid, and that they trv to grasp 
things svstematicallv and hy orderh. planning. Indeed, the wavs of thinking 
of tlie Chinese or the Japanese ma\ he characterized as “intuitive." But in 
tlie case of the Indians this Libd is h:\xd to apply. For example, the intricate 
arguments of the AhhuiLirma liic’-'^'^re are Icgi- 1 and can never be 
called intuitive. There is no need to refer to the ’.ifficult literature of 
iheologv in order U) point (^ut how far removed from any intuitive grasp 
is that complicated, fantastK, and sirangc set of sentiments symbolized in 
Indian paintings and sculptures Indian a.t urges us to form a complicated 
association of ideas, and leads the spectator into a strange, fantastic 
aimosplicre. 

Secondlv, it is often asserted that the ways of riiiiiking of the Eastern 
peoples are synthetic, and that of the Westerners analytic. The Chinese 
word, for instance, gi\es us the impression that it is synthetic, but it is 
more properly set in a stage j^rior to analysis. So long as r has yet to pass 
through the prcKTCss of analvsis, it \» aid hardly be called synthetic. On 
the other hand, it is generally recognized by scholars ihat the Indians 
showed a great skill in the analvsis of linguistic or psychological phe- 
nomena. Wc cannot s;iv that onlv ^^’estcmc^.^ have a tendency to be 
analytical. For example. Indian grammar was most advanced in the 
analysis of words and phrases, but very weak in its consideration of the 
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synthetic construction of sentences, while, on the other liand, Greek 
grammar has left an excellent achievement concerning syntax which tleals 
with the synthetic field of words and phrases. 1 herefore, it is unjustifiable 
to characterize the ways of thinking of the Lastern peoples simply as 
''synthetic.” 

Let us next consider the problem of knowledge. Max Weber says, 
"The premise which is common in the last analysis to all philosophies and 
soteriologies in Asia is that knowledge — whether it be that of books or 
mystical gnosis — is the only absolute way leading to supreme bliss in this 
world as • ^ell as in the next world. A careful examination would reveal 
the fact that 'knowledge' does not mean knowing the things of this 
world, nature, social life, or laws regulating both nature and man. Rather, 
it is the philosophical knowledge of the 'meaning of life and the world. 
It is naturally understood that such a knowledge cannot be replaced by 
Western empirical learning, and that it should never be sought bv empirical 
means, if w-e are to do justice to the purpose proper to that learning. 

Indeed, it is true that knowledge as conceived by the East Asian 
people has connotations which for the most part bear out the definition 
given above. But in the history of Western thought, we arc able to note 
the existence of a similar rcligio philosophical connotation. The word 
gnosis itself here is Greek, but a gnostic inclination is also seen in various 
religions in the western part of Asia, and is not peculiar to India and China 
alone. In the West, too, it explicitly appeared in Neo Platonists like Ploti 
nus, and may be traced back to Plato. It is generally presumed that such 
philosophical school? might have been influenced bv Indian or Persian 
philosophy or thought, but this relationship is yet to be clarified. Linder 
the influence of Greek philosophy the (mostics arose in a movement to 
elevate the Christian faith to the level of knowledge. Likewise in the 
Middle Ages, such an irtclination is said to be noticeable in some of the 
Christian mystics who were regarded as heretics, such as Taulcr or Eckhari. 

Let us consider the next problem. There arc some people who main- 
tain that all the principal religions of the world originated in Asia; there 
fore, if we label the whole area including the western part of Asia “East,” 
the East might be said to be religious, w^hereas Europe (and America) or 
the West non-religious. Such a view was fairly dominant in Japan prior to 
the Pacific War, and it has never completely disappeared. However, as 
pointed out above, among the East Asian peoples, the Indians in particular 
are extremely religious, but the spiritual disposition of the Japanese or the 
Chinese could never be termed religious. On the contrary, there is some 
evidence that Western people are far more religious than the Japanese 
or the Chinese. 

In the same way, the contention that has repeatedly been made that 
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the Western civilization is "materialistic" while the East Asian civilization 
is "spiritual" is erroneous. A nonreligious race can never be ''spiritual.'* 
Of course, it all depends on what one means by “religious ' and "spiritual." 

Ancient civilization and its continuation in modern Western culture, 
which restored the ancient culture, were superior in scientific research and 
application of material science (technology), and consequently, the West 
with all its pjwer w'as able to make advances on the East. TTie East Asian 
peoples, menaced by this invader, labeled the West "materialistic”, on the 
other hand, the West characterized the less advanced East itself as "soul- 
ful" or "spiritual.” As far as the inability to control material nature is 
concerned, a similar feature can be seen in the aborigines of Africa as 
well as of America, and so is in no way peculiar to East Asia alone. For 
equally good reasrms, the justification for defining the East as "intemal” 
or "subjective,” and the West as “external” or “objective” is also highly 
questionable. 

Furthermore, it would bo a very superficial obscr\ation to single out 
the uasi ai> “being ethical,” for ethics is a part of cverv end any society. 
Observing that some of the traditional ethics of the Japanese and Chinese 
are not practiced in the nindern W’est, some conservative Japanese, trving 
to preserve tlie ethics of old, have made this dubious claim. In connection 
with the «ib(‘vc obserwuion, Eastern 'bought is often regarded as meta- 
plnsical, and it is said that the basis of the Eastern metaphysical thought is 
“nothingness peculiar to the East.”^^ It is well known that “nothingness” 
was propounded in the philosophies of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu. On the 
contrary, Indian philosophy generally inquires into the “existent.” The 
meaning of “existent,” however, is diPor^nt from Uio of Greek philosophy. 
In Indian philosophy in general, there is a mento tendency to seek a 
transcendent substantial basis for “what is real.” In the case of Samkara, 
the ultimate being of the uoild is the “real,” and it is rather the phenomenal 
world which is void, so that his thought is diametrically opposed to the 
thoughts of Lao tzu and C'lurang tzu, so far as literal understanding goes. 
In Buddhism, cspeeiallv in Mahavana Buddhism, “voidness” is expounded 
hut it is different from “nothingness”; this fact is ofiLn emphasized by the 
Indian Buddhists.^” These two ideas were either identified or confused 
when the method known as Ko yi (the evaluation and interpretation of 
Buddhism through the doctrines of Chinese thoughts, su h as Confucian- 
ism, Tao ism, etc.) was practiced aft the introduction of Buddhism into 
China. Master Chia hsiang,*' however, repeatedly affirmed that Buddhist 
"voidnesa” and the “nothingness” of Lao tzu s or Chuang-tzu s were not to 
lx; equated. Therefore, it is very dangerous for as to qualify the whole of 
Eastern thought with the term "nothingness peculiar to the East.” (How- 
ever, if the term is used to refer just to one aspect of the thought, there 
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would be no objection. Or if a modern philosopher sets up such an idea 
as a result of his own contemplation, then he is free to do so, but this has 
nothing to do with the historically verified thought of the East.) More- 
over, it could not possibly be averred that the East is metaphysical and the 
West is not so. Among the East Asian peoples, most of the Chinese, and 
the Japanese in particular, have been much mcjre non-metaphysical than 
the Westerners. 

Returning to the fundamental problem of the ways of thinking, it is 
often sj.id that Westerners are rationalistic, but that East Asians arc 
irrationalistic. Such characterizations seem to have acquired general ac- 
ceptance and usage especially after World War II. It is particularly empha- 
sized that the Japanese are anti-rationalistic. Indeed, the Japanese have 
shown in the past a distaste for systematical and logical ways of thinking. 
But when we consider the question more deeply, in practice the Japanese 
generally tend to follow certain customs and a code of conduct. Their 
devotion to a limited social code is a general tendency, upon which they 
base their criterion for moral evaluation. Accordingly, in this sense we can 
claim rationality for them — if ''rational'' is the correct t(Tm for behavior 
in accordance with rules. 

At first sight the Chinese give us the impression of being indifferent 
to logical exactitude. The ways of expression in the Chinese language arc 
extremely ambiguous, and the historical fact that there has never been a 
development of formal logic (apart from the short lived Mohist school) 
among the Chinese seems to support this view. To be indifferent to rules 
of formal logic, however, is not necessarily to be irrational It is widely 
known that Chinese thought, due to its rationalistic character, exerted a 
great influence upon the philosophy of enlightenment of the modern West. 
Max Weber says: "Confucianism is extremely rationalistic since it is 
bereft of any form of metaphysics and in the sense that it lacks traces of 
nearly any religious basis — to such a degree that it is (juestionable whether 
it is proper to use the term religious ethics.' At the same time, it is more 
realistic than any other system, outside of Bentham’s ethical system, in the 
sense that it lacks and excludes all measures which are not utilitarian.”^^ 
If "rational” means thinking in a practical utilitarian w'ay then it is the 
Chinese rather than the Westerners who are far more rationalistic. And it 
is due to this rationalistic character that Chinese thought inspired the 
thinkers of the period of the Enlightenment, such as Voltaire and Wolff, 
and came to serve as their weapons against the shackles of medieval 
Scholastic traditions. 

Although the Indians did not achieve as remarkable a development in 
the field of natural science as the West, they conducted far more elaborate 
speculations than the Westerners of antiquity and the Middle Ages with 
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respect to the theory of numbers, the analysis of psychological phenomena, 
and the study of linguistic structures. The Indians are highly rationalistic 
insofar as their ideal is to recognize eternal laws concerning past, present, 
and future. The thought represented by Tertullian's aphorism, "credo quia 
dhsurdum,** or “I believe because it is absurd,** had no receptivity in India. 
Tlie Indians are, at the same time, logical since they generally have a 
tendency to sublimate their thinking to the universal: they are at once 
logical and rationalistic. On the contrary, many religions of the West are 
irrational and illogical, and this is acknowledged by the Westerners them- 
selves. For example, Schweitzer, a pious and most devoted Christian, says, 
^'Compared to the logical religions of East Asia, the gospel of Jesus is 
illogical.**” In this sense, the Last is more rational, and conversely, the 
West is more illogical. A rationalistic attitude is seen consistently in 
DharmakTrti*s Buddhist logic or in the natural philosophy of the VaiSesika 
school of India. Consequently, we cannot prudently adopt the classification 
thal T » is irratir»nalistic and the West rationalistic. 

Some writers make a distinction between the rationalism of the East 
and that of the West. For example, Max Weber says, ‘The practical 
rationalism of the West is extremely different in nature from that of the 
East, notvviihstanding the outward or actual similarity of the two. The 
post- renaissance rationalism was especially rationalistic in the sense that it 
abandoned the restrictions of tradition and believed in the power of reason 
in nature. ” 

This statement appears to be well grounded. The thought-tendency, 
however, winch was henf on disregardino tradition' I -ithority’ or restriction 
appeared as early as the tuihulent da\s of the sc. lied “C/zMn-ch ’iu,** 
Spring and Auiiimn .Aniial.s b.c.), to the beginning of the Ch*in 

dynastv (221 -206 b.c.) in Cdiina; and in India it was prominent in urban 
society during the period of the advent of the Buddha in the 6th centuiy’ 
B.C., and even afterwards it was propagated by naturalistic philosophers 
and logicians. In modern Japan as well, the germination of free thought 
is faintly perceived. Accordingly, it is indeed beyond doubt that disregard 
for conventional OMthoritv and restriction was dominant in the modern 
West, and was weak in East Asia, but this is merely a difference of degree 
or extent; it is not a difference in essence. And even if that thought-tend- 
ency were influential in the modcrii 'Vest, it was not so in the Middle 
Ages; therefore, it would be improper to distinguish the East and West on 
this poini. 

In connection with this, a nostalgic consen atism is ver^^ conspicuous 
among the Chinese, and it can also lx* seen to a considerable degree among 
the Japanese, while in India it was once partly forsaken. The Moslems, who 
make up a fairly * *rge part of the Indian sub-continent, have disengaged 
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themselves from the religions of the Indian people; therefore, nostalgic 
conservatism cannot be called a general feature of East Asia. 

Although this nostalgic conservative character is partly common to 
both the Indians and the Chinese, the former are more prone to exalt 
the universal law underlying the past, present, and future. Thus, the basis 
of these two similar nostalgic characters harbors a difference in outlook or 
thought. 

Again, we find that many people think that the character of the East 
Asians 'S their 'passivity. There is evidence that this has been a con- 
spicuous feature of the way of tliinking of the Chinese and the Indians. 
Among the same East Asians, however, the Japanese in particular are 
highly sensitive to the transition of things. Buddhist teachings and Con 
fucian learning alike have been transformed into something dvnamic in 
character since their introduction to Japan. Therefore, it is impossible to 
sum up the ways of thinking of the East Asians in general as merelv being 
“passive.” And although the thinking of the Westerners might indeed be 
called “dynamic,” the idea of evolution or development in phenomena.l 
existence or in history has manifested itself clearly only in modern times 
and could not possiblv have been clear to ancient thinkers. 

It is often pointed out that India, China, and Japan are situated in 
the mons(X)n zone, so that the three countries have a climatic trail in 
common. People living in the zone are said to be generallv passive and 
submissive to objective nature and lacking in the will to tont|uer it bv 
means of rational and measured thinking, and as thev move en masse, 
they are easily subordinated by a specific authority, so that they dislike to 
assert themselves positivelv. Accordinglv, when \arioiis thoughts are 
found opposed to one another, thev are likelv to recognize their rational 
force, and to compromise and synthesize, rather th.in to adojH one of them 
alternatively to the exclusion of others. 

Therefore, it is often contended that in contrast to \\\'stern thought 
the spirit of tolerance and mutual concession is a salient feature of I’astern 
thought. The religion of the West at times is harsh and even emphasizes 
struggle for the sake rif keeping the faith and cfindemning unbelievers 

“If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple." fLukc, 14.26. ) 

“I am come to send fire on the earth; and what will I, if it be already 
kindled? — Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth? I tell you. 
Nay; but rather division: For from henceforth there shall be five in one 
house divided, three against two, and two against three. The father shall 
be divided against the son, and the son against the father; the mother 
against the daughter, and the daughter against the mother; the mother in 
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law against her daughter-in-law, and the daughter in-law against her 
mother in law.” (Luke, 12.49-53.) 

Such aggressive thoughts as expressed here did not appear at all in 
the religions of East Asia. Throughout the religious world of India a more 
tranquil and peaceful atmosphere has prevailed from time immemorial. 
Gotama and Mahavira ended their lives in peace. Perceiving the fact that 
in China a perfect freedom of faith had been preserved since ancient 
times, Voltaire, who has been called the ‘‘Apostle of the freedom of faith,” 
was utterly fascinated by Chinese law.^* Although in Japan, the principle 
of the freedom of faith has not fully been realized where political influence 
was exerted, due to the interference of the state, hatred against the heretic 
has been mild among the people in general. Even the Jodo Shin sect, the 
most clear cut sect in its uncompromising attitude toward the other 
faiths, advises that in order to spread the faith it is wiser to wait calmly for 
a suitable opportunity rather than to force the situation.^® 

'^^ith the Indian people, self -conscious reflection on the impact of 
oneself against other selves is not clearly evidenced. Underneath this fact 
lies the view that all men arc one in essence. And such a view as this 
seems to be shared by the other peoples of East Asia, though in different 
degrees. 

TTie idea of tolerance and mutual concession is based on admitting the 
compatibility of many different philosophical views of the w’orld. The 
Indians are prone to tolerate the co existence of philosophical thoughts of 
various types from the metaphysical viewpoint; the Chinese are inclined 
to try to reconcile and harmonize them from a political and practical view- 
point; and the Japanese tend to emphiKize the histor’eal and physiographi- 
cal features of such diverse thoughts. Interference .vith religions on the 
part of the state was not found in I lindu India, but in China it occurred 
to a considerable degree, and in Japan it was occasionally extreme. Con- 
sequentlv, we hesitate to sum up these standp>oints with one adjective 
“Asiatic.” While in the West, in modem times, the spirit of tolerance and 
mutual concession w'as preached especially by the thinkers of the En- 
lightenment and bv the Pietists, in Asia, especially Iran, heretical views on 
religion were relentlessly persecuted. 

It is often pointed out, particularly by Westerners, that Eastern thought 
has a tendency toward escapism, and that it is rather indiflFcrent toward 
social and political action. Thev sa that Christianity preaches the im- 
portance of practice within this world but religions of East Asia teach 
man to shun this world. Such criticism seems to have become common in 
the West. In relation to this, especially concerning the traits of the 
religions of Asia, Max Weber savs, “Indifference to the world was the 
attitude taught them, — whether in the form of external escapism, or in 
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actions indifferent to this world, although taking place in this world. 
Accordingly, it is resistance to the world and to our participation in it.*'“^ 
Weber goes on to say: ‘The fundamental creed of Protestant ethics in 
the modern West is ‘inner-worldly* asceticism. It attempted to rationalize 
this \i^orld ethically by accepting the will of God positively, rather than 
to tend toward escapism as in the case of meditation.** Daily conduct is 
elevated, through rationalization, to the level of god-sent vocation, and 
this is also man s assurance of happiness. In contrast with this, religions 
of the East hold nothing but a herd of meditative, fanatic, or insensitive 
devotees md they regard any inner-worldly practice as nonsense and are 
anxious to leave this world. Not that Buddhist monks have no practice at 
all, but, since their ultimate objective was to escape the ‘cycle* of trans- 
migration (isamsard), their conduct could never have undergone anv 
thorough, inner-worldly rationalization.***® 

Indeed, the ethics of Protestantism may have been as Max Weber 
described it. But Western thought in and prior to the Middle Ages has not 
always been characterized by an attitude of inner-worldly rationalization. 
“A herd of meditative, fanatic, or insensitive devotees’* did exist in the 
West in the past as well as in the East. That the religious men of the East 
were engaged in inner-worldly activity is a fact beyond doubt. The religion 
that pervaded the various countries of East Asia was Mahayana Buddhism 
which stresses such inner-worldly activity. Yet we can see in the religion of 
Iran a tendency also toward the worldly. 

In relation to this, it is often asserted that th( East Asian people 
contemplate nature and attempt the identification of man and nature bv 
meditation, whereas the Westerners attempt to concpier nature. ITlie attempt 
on the part of man, however, to assert himvdf and to conquer nature was 
not uncommon in East Asia. In China nnci India as well, the construction 
of canals, banks, water tanks, and ramparts was undertaken. On the other 
hand, the yearning for nature appeared also in the West, in which people 
sought to return to nature. Accordingly, on this point also, it is very 
difficult for us to make a clear distinction between the two spheres. Con- 
cerning problems of philosophy, the opposition of subject and object, 
for instance, was already taken up in ancient Indian philosophy. The 
reason why natural science has made remarkable progress in the West, 
especially in modern times, will be considered on another occasion. In 


any case, the attitudes toward nature as found in the West and the East 
are difficult to define or distingmshMi^^^ 

Max Weber state's ptser to the Middle Aces, the 


ascetic 


character: ‘Its object overcome the stat^,(l^ nature (status naturae'), 

to rid man of his dj^ej^ence upon ^the power oC irrational impulse and 
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upon nature and the world, to subordinate man to the rule of a deliberate 
scheme, and to place man's conduct under the incessant self examination 
and the evaluation of ethical significance. Herein lies the world-historical 
significance of the monk's life of the West in contrast to that of East 
Asia — viewed not from the whole of it, but from the general type. . . 
From the viewpoint of the rationalization of life, however, the workaday 
practices at Zen monasteries in Japan are extremely rationalistic, and, as 
was pointed out before, the social wwk of Japanese priests prior to the 
Middle Ages was very extensive. We agree with Weber's opinion that it is 
difficult to make a clear distinction between the East and the West on 
this particular point. 

After having examined what has heretofore been designated as features 
peculiar to Eastern thought, we find ourselves in reality incapable of 
isolating a definite trait which con be singled out for contrast w'ith the 
West. It appears possible for us to recognize a few similarities common to 
the nations in East Asia; how'cver, it is impossible to regard them as 
comm^-. ^'^stern features and to compare them w'ith those of Western 
thought as if they were non-existent in the West. These features w’ere 
regarded as “Eastcin" because they were conspicuous in certain countries 
in a certain period or among certain peoples. Accordingly, it is also certain 
that those common features arc not without some basis in human nature. 

Thus, w’e must acknowledge the fact that there exists no single 
“Eastern” feature but rather that there exist diverse w'ays of thinking in 
East Asia, characteristic of certain peoples but not of the whole of East 
Asia. This can be affirmed by w^ay of comparison among the cultures of 
the East Asian nations, and by noting the fact that Buddhism w'as 
received by various nations of East Asia according tc he character of the 
recipients; this clearly testifies to the cogency of our viewpoint. In other 
w'ords, Buddhism, whose basic principles are universal and transcend the 
distinction of social classes and nations, has been adopted with certain 
modifications, modifications which were made according to the features 
peculiar to the wav's of thinking of each recipient nation. 

Of course, there can be similarities in ways of thinking among the 
Buddhists of various nations, even if they mav differ in nationality, since 
Buddhism is a world religion and it has especially exercised a profound 
influence over the spiritual and social life of the East Asian peoples. 
Buddhism, insofar as it is a single reli'^ion, should be babically consistent 
w^herever it may be found. (The problem of the general or common fea- 
tures of Buddhist sects is not treated within this book, for the problem 
belongs to the philosophy of religion.) It is only natural that some common 
traits should be perceived so long as an overwhelming number of East 
Asians are Buddhists. However, we cannot generalize from the facts of 
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Buddhism to the East Asian nations as a whole/' because the East Asian 
nations are not all necessarily Buddhist. To say that there are similarities 
and parallelisms among Buddhists of the East Asian nations is not tan- 
tamount to showing the parallelisms and similarities of the East Asian 
nations as a whole. Whether the conclusions regarding the Buddhists as a 
whole are applicable to, for instance, the Indians — in general they are 
non-Buddhists — must be considered separately. 

According to the above considerations, the inevitable conclusion is 
that there are no features of the ways of thinking exclnsivcly shared hv the 
East Asians as a whole, unless they are universal traits of human nature 
in the Ec*st and West. Furthermore, if the ways of thinking differ according 
to the culturaJ history of each people, then we should expect the cultures 
formed by these nations to be heterogeneous. Sokichi Tsuda recently 
remarked that the three nations, India, China, and Japan, have established 
respectively their own distinct cultures As far as the ways of thinking or 
folk-traits of each nation are concerned, it seems proper for us to admit 
this cultural pluralism in order to begin our stud\ of the fascinating 
diversity of human nature which led Pope to his famous saving; “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” 

Universal and Particular Aspects of East Asian lliou^jJjt and 
Culture 

THE CONCEPT OF THE “eASi“ AND PHEVIOUS C'OMMLNIS ON IT 

We have clarified in the previous chapter that there is no w.iv of 
thinking generally applicable to the F.ast Asians. Why then are such 
phrases as “East Asian thought” or “East Asian culture” used as if tliev 
were axiomatic concepts? I lx?licve the answer is an historical one. The 
Japanese people were thrown into spiritual confusion due to their abrujit 
acceptance of Western culture after the Meiji Restoration in 18^8. In 
Japan, prior to this period, C'hinese and Indian thought intermingled with 
traditional Japanese thought, and thev existed in harmonv, oblivious of 
any peculiar differences. As a result, Japanese thought was regarded as 
being at one with Chinese and Indian thought, and thus the phrase 
“East Asian thought” came to be applied to all three countries, as identical. 
The people advocating the necessity of preserving the old Japanese 
cultural tradiuvin especially emphasized the importance of East Asian 
thought; at the same time, almost invariably, such people have Ix'en 
“Orientalists.” Admittedly, an exclusive minority with nationalistic ten- 
dencies did their utmost to rid Japanese culture of the remains of the 
influence coming from the Indian and the Chinese cultures. This faction 
maintained that they would pay their respect only to things projx;r to 
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Japan, but as the predominant part of old Japanese culture owed much of 
its substance to India and C'hina, such a narrow-minded altitude was not 
shared by liberal intellectuals in general. They paid, instead, attention to 
the similarity and affinity between the old Japanese culture and the 
cultures of East Asia in general. Accordingly, despite the difference of 
geographical location between ''Japan'’ and "East Asia,*’ the conflict be- 
tween the two has been scarcely felt. Along with the attitude which 
maintained the superiority of Japanese culture, the following \iew was 
generally held: "rhe Japanese are the most ingenious people in regard 
to accepting foreign culture. 1 hey assimilated the essential elements of 
the culture of East Asia, Buddhism and Confucianism are examples. 
Hereafter Japan niighl well a\ail itself of progressive traits of Western 
C’vili/ation and ihcTchv hinld a ntnv ciiiture." 

However, as wl point out m this book, the way in which the 
Japanese received the cultures of India and China led to serious modifica- 
tions and even distorti('n, thev did not accept and assimilate these cultures 
in th^’ir entirety. There is a fundamental discrepancy between the old 
Japanese cuiture and the cultures of other countries in East Asia. We 
must not cneilcjok this iat t. 

Taking notic'c of situation, it has alreadv been observed even by 
the Japane*;e scholars ou East Asia that the culture of East Asia is far from 
being a iiniHed emits. “W'liatevei arraunt of space may l^e allotted to the 
area uhicli should lx (.'lied 'East Asia,’ as far as cultural significance is 
conc'crned, it never e.xisted from ancient limes as a unified world; there 
has existed no single historv called the cultural history of East Asia, and 
accordinglv. it is fundamcntallv impossible for us to assume that there is 
a single culture to he called the cuhorc of East The scholars who 

advocate this view dcn\ rhe cultural unitv of East sia but some go so far 
as to impute a unity to the culture of the West: "On the whole, the West 
has evolved, moved In a single woild historv, tuough the nations existing 
therein had ilieir envn singular cultural traits and were not without their 
own national histoiies.”'^ At the same time it is emphasized that the 
Western eultiire is the same as w'orld culture. "At present, modern culture, 
world culture, th.it is to sav, WV'Stern culture is not opp(^sed to Japan’s 
culture, hut is lather reflected in and constitutes a development of 
Japanese culture itself." '•’ This view e.xpresscd bv a respected scholar on 
East Asia is shared and suppoited hv a good numhe- of intellectuals at 
present. I lowever. when such an s servation is analv/ed, it is found that 
there are two premises presupposed, the unitv of \W'siern culture, 
Ca) the identitv of W estern culture with world culture. These two premises 
are formulated in opposition u» the idea of the unitv of the culture of 
East Asia. Wc must. howe\er, examine and criticize these two premises. 
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First, concerning the unity of Western culture, there is no doubt 
that European countries throughout past ages developed a culture by 
keeping in close communication with one another spiritually and materially. 
However, can we rightfully claim that Western culture is a single, unified 
entity? Western culture may be traced back to two cultural currents, 
Greek and Judeo-Christian, but it is historical fact that they conflicted 
with each other. These two currents were compromised and blended with 
each other in the Middle Ages somehow or other, but in modern times a 
certain number of Westerners, certain materialists and positivistic 
scientists, do not subscribe to the Western religious tradition. Furthermore, 
in Westc m culture, there are many conflicting trends of thought, and we 
have already pointed out that the features of the ways of thinking which 
are generally called ^GrientaV' are also found among the ways of thinking 
of the Westerners.^® It is one thing to admit that there was a cJose relation- 
ship among the Western nations and it is another to acknowledge the 
unified character of the ways of thinking of these nations. Therefore, as far 
as the ways of thinking are concerned, we must disavow the cultural unity 
of the West as we did in the case of the East. The cultural character of the 
West is in the final analysis nothing but that of a variegated type or an 
approximation to it. In any case it cannot be established as unique at all. 

Next, let us deal with the contention that Western culture can be 
equated with world culture. It is generally acknowledged that the unifica- 
tion of the world was accomplished by Western nations with their domi- 
nance of power in the world in recent times. It goes without saying that no 
people or nation can exist isolated from the West politically or economi- 
cally. In other fields as well, such as mathematical and natural sciences, 
learning, art, etc., the influence of Western culture is decisive. Tliis is the 
reason it is generally thought that the world was unified and at the same 
time westernized. The unification of the world, however, is only outstand- 
ing in regard to man’s efforts to control, and utilize material nature; while 
on the side of language, ethics, religion, art, customs, etc., the spiritual 
traditions of each nation can be altered only with much difficulty. For in- 
stance, the Westerners arrived in India for the first time towards the end of 
the fifteenth century and, at last, she came to be ruled by them. In spite of 
their skillful ruling policy, the Christian population in India is only a little 
over two per cent of the whole population; the majority of Indians profess- 
ing Christianity consists of either the outcast from the Hindu society or 
the lowly, while the majority of the whole populace embraces the popular 
faiths, derived from ancient times. In China the situation is somewhat 
similar. The fact that the nations of the East refuse to be altered 
easily in their ways of thinking or their social customs, even in the face of 
the thought or cultural influence of the West, should not be characterized 
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merely as due to the backwardness or retardation of the East Asian people. 
Some scholars report that the characters of the ways of thinking which we 
have delineated mainly in terms of how Buddhism was received, presented 
themselves in the case of Christianity as well. If it were true, then it follows 
that the ways pf thinking of various nations have been unexpectedly firm 
enough to retain their cultural peculiarities to this day. 

The East Asian people and their cultures will not be regarded as inferior 
or backward. In some cases it is as advanced as the West. For example, it is 
common to the West, India, China, or Tibet that culture has developed 
from the integral language form to the analytical one. We shall refer to this 
fact later. In some phases, the principal nations of the world have gone 
through a common process of progress. Such a common process of progress 
is also seen in the field of religion, ethics, social institutions, political organi- 
zations, etc. Research into the cultural contributions of various nations as 
seen from the viewpoint of their interrelationship is necessary. In different 
times, there are different social structures, and different forms in the con- 
trast of social classes. In spite of that, there is something unchangeable that 
has survived to this day, and here, I have attempted to defiie this. I do not 
mean to say that something traditional or constant is always superior to the 
ever-changing products of dynamic historical and social processes, but it is 
well to realize that while the world is making progress in new directions, 
many traditional cultural traits of its varied peoples are still able to enrich 
the world with their distinctive contributions. 

EAST ASIAN THOUGHT AND ITS UNIVERSALITV^ 

It may be noted that those who contend thar westernization is the 
same as universalization have the fcjilcuving view mind; “Cultures of 
East Asia are subordinate after all to Western cultu:^. The characteristics 
of various wmvs of thinking of the East Asian people are to be overcome 
some day bv those of the Westerners. Western culture is in jx)sscssion of 
universality, while Eastern culture is not. For example. Max Weber says. 
“The cultural phenomena which promoted the development of universal 
meaning and applied science happened to appear in the West, and in the 
West alone." And he has conducted scKiological research into almost all 
the religious systems the world over in the light of the question, “Upon 
what kind of chain of conditions w'as the above fact dependent?”'* In 
Japan on the other hand, Dr. Tsuda observed likewivc that Chinese 
thought, for example, is incapable o. assuming universality.*® Flov’cter, 
wdiat is meant after all bv “being incapable of assuming universality"? East- 
ern thinkers find the scientific knowledge or techniques which arose in the 
modern West can be understood or assimilated vvith ease and without 
change. But with respect to otlier cultural fields, is it possible for us to say 
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that anything bom of the culture of the West is capable of assuming uni- 
versality, whereas all the cultural products of other nations arc not? When 
we look back over the history of mankind, we can see the traces of Eastern 
influence upon the West. It is often observed that in the Bible there are 
traces from the stories of the Buddhist scriptures or that a part of (»reek 
philosophy was influenced by Indian philosophy; these assertions may h<* 
vague and have not been fully worked out. However, the fact that in 
the parables or stories current in the Middle Ages of the West tlu‘ in 
fluenc® of the Indian civilization appears acknowledged by s<.Iu»l;ns 
Amon^ others, the fact that the concept of the Buddhist “R()dliisatf\ a 
was transferred to the West and made into a canonized C\ithf»Ii(' 
saint should not be overlooked in spite of its triviality.^” There is 
also the fact that the life story of the Indian Sakyamuni was brought o^'^'r 
to the West, where it was transformed into the life of one of the ("aiholic 
saints; subsequently, it w’as carried t(» Japan bv Christian CKirishiiaii'^ mis 
sionaries, but neither Buddhists nor Christians were aware of its l)ack- 
ground/^ In modern times, howT\ei. bv means of transl.iiions Eastern 
thought has become increasingly familiar to the WVst. .As a result, the Influ 
ence of Eastern thought on the intellectual history of fiance*" and (.'rcr 
many has been indeed remarkable. Chinese* tkiought especially served as an 
impetus to the Enlightenment in Europe and inspired such people as \’ol 
taire and Wolff. Likcw’isc, Indian thought coiitrihuted to the formatnui o( 
Romanticism in Germany, The movement by the brothers Sclilegel, the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer, the thought of Kevserling in rnixlcrn times, 
etc. could not be imagined without the influence of Indian thought. \\^ \on 
Humboldt spoke highly of the Indian BlingntudgTtn as the most luMUtifiil 
and most profound philosophical work in the world: SchopcnhaiuT called 
the U'pamsads “The consolation of mv life and death" and found in that 
philosophical epic the fountainhead of his thought. Count Ke vserling con 
eluded his book Travel Diary of a Philosopher with the following lines 
‘The turmoil of the W’orld after the great w'ar can lx* sav<‘d only hv the 
Bodhisattva Ideal.*' Professor Charles Morris, a philosr>|iher in eoi'i tempo 
rary America, has given the name “Maitrevan W'av" to tlu’ path upon whic h 
the world should tread in the future. In America also, pragmatists like lohn 
Dewey have shown a keen interest in the practical social aspects of Eastern 
thought. Northrop s comparative studies of E.ast and WVsi have been done 
from a methodological viewpoint. In E.ngland, ('.ermanv, or America, 
groups of people who call themselves “Buddhists, " though \ery few in 
number, have formed small organizations.^^ Thus, if Easti'rn thought 
should come to be understood more deeply, the possibility of its innucnce 
looms larger. 

Even within the confines of East Asia, a great cultural interchange 
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was accomplished in the past. Buddhism spread over almost the whole of 
Asia. To what extent Confucianism regulated the actual life of Japan is 
yet to be studied; however, there is no doubt that it held a kind of regu- 
lating power in the actual, social life of Japan. According to one scholarly 
Confucian, it was not until the beginning of the introduction of Confu- 
cianism that a moral code prt \ ailcd in Japan.'*^ Confucian scholars such as 
Ogiii Sorai, Dazai Shuntai, Yamagata Shfinan, and others, thought also 
tliat in ancient Japan there was no philosophy which could be regarded as 
ethics, and it was not until the advent of Chinese Confucianism that 
morality came into being Parlicularlv, Dazai Shuntai believed that in an- 
cient Japan from the beginning there was lacking any sign of ethical aware- 
ness, and that it was nnt until the introduction from China of the 'Way of 
the Sage” or ‘The Teaching ('f :he Sage” tliat the Japanese became inter- 
ested in ethics. “In Japan from the beginning there has never been such a 
conception as ‘the Wav/ In recent years, howcvei, Shintoists are said to be 
solemn] V teaching the ‘wav of our countrv’ as if it were profound, vet what- 
c'\’' ' - ire teaclr'ng h nearly all fabrication and interpolation of later 

times. The fact that tbero were originailv no Japanese equivalents to the 
Confikian list of the greatest virtues, benevolence /jeu ), righteousness 
rii\ proprietv liarniwnv or music of the soul (MicliX piety^ 

: and brotherlv ^“spect the ab^-ence of these words is prtxjf 

that there w.is no such toncept as 'the \Va\’ in Japan, and so the 

lick of lapanese e(]ui\a!enis reveals that their origin is not to bc' placed in 
Jap.in. Trom the timi^ of the mvthical gods to sc^mewhere around the forti- 
eth I/mpereir (ea. / n.^', b^r want of decorum, marriages were held 
among parents, cliillnm, brothers, uncles, and iv’ces. In the meantime 
eommiinic .ition was est.ildished with loreign conn ’S so that the inn of 
the S^/ge of China came Iv) he diffused in Japan. 1 ..e result wao that the 
lajianese pc’ople became acquainted with deconim and more acutely con- 
scious of the wavs of ci\ili/''d socictv. The most lowlv of society at present 
regard people who have ]>eh;wed against decorum as no better than beasts; 
this is all due to the infiiu nee of the teaching of the Sagc.”‘^ While from 
the vie\v[X)int of the Buddhists, prior to the introduction of Buddhism, 
Japan was utterly in the dark, it was not until that time that people were 
saved, and Buddliism and its enlightening virtues w’erc received with re- 
joicing. For instance, Rennyo y 1^15-1490^ expressed his feeling of joy in 
the following manner: 

‘The spread of Buddhist teach. .igs in this countrv (Japan) can he 
traced back to the time of the Fmjicror Kimmci (in the sixth ccntiirv), 
when Buddhist teachings first arrived in Japan. The Tathagata's teaching 
was not w idespread prior to that time; people did not at all hear the way to 
Enlightenment. Having been born in an age when the Buddhist teaching 
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is widespread, we are now fortunate enough to have heard the way of do 
liverance from the world of birth and death, though we do nut know wliat 
good causes brought th^s happiness about. Indeed we are now able to meet 
whatever is difficult to meet/'^* 

Nichiren also says: “In ancient days prior to the advent of Budclha- 
Dharma, people knew neither the Buddha nor the Dharma. Yet after the 
struggle between Moriya and Jogu Taishi (Prince Shotoku), some people 
came to believe in the Buddha and others did not.”^^ 

How can we contend that there was no universality in the teaching 
which in pressed so many people as being the universal teaching? Those 
who deny the cultural singleness of the East arc prone to disavow the uni- 
versality of Eastern thought. But logically speaking, it is inconsistent to 
deny the universality of Eastern thought as a consequence of disavowing 
the singleness of the East, dividing it into a number of wholes, and at the 
same time recognizing a mutual (or unilateral) influence among these cul- 
tural wholes. We must avoid this inconsistency. We deny the singleness of 
the East but affirm tlie establishment of a number of cultural wholes. And 
it is because of this that we should like to acknowledge a universal signifi- 
cance in certain aspects of ^^arious thought-s\ stems established in East Asia. 
It is by no means true that all these systems have universality, but we shouild 
recognize it in some aspects of them. What we can state the univ('rs;il aS' 
pects are would depend on the analysis of the cultural conditions. 

If we take the standpoint of those who favor an impartial objective ex- 
amination of the thoughts which mankind has produced, it follows that we 
could not possibly s«'»y that Western thought alone is unix crsal and that the 
thoughts of other nations have no universal significance. The ancient 
Greeks, or at least some of them,"*'** had acknowledged that the philosophical 
thoughts of other nations had their individual significance. Also among the 
modern philosophers of the West there arc a good rnanv who holtl sue h a 
view."*® Nevertheless, there are some who would attribute universal superi 
ority especially to Western thought alone, perhaps because they wish to 
display the power of the modern West to control nature or arc fasi inated 
by it alone. 

Indeed it is a fact that the modern world is being unified by dint of 
the political and military pressure of the West, but this does not affirm the 
insignificance of the cultures of the non-Westem nations. In the ancient 
West, for instance, Greek culture still held its position of leadership even 
under the political and military nalc of Rome, while India was gorgeously 
adorned by the flowers of culture, in spite of the oft-repeated dominance by 
foreign peoples during her long history. We ought not to disregard the cold 
fact that culture is subject to political, military pressure, but at the same 
time we must not forget the dignity of man which no power can subdue. 
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Customary and conventional as the phrase may be, if we remember 
tliis fact, it would not be meaningless for us to emphasize the significance 
of **East Asia** at present. 1 here is a great significance in knowing East 
Asia and developing its diverse cultures. Originally such concepts as East 
Asia, the East, or the Orient were set in unix)sition to the Occident. In 
spite of their obscure cemnotation, these words came to be used by peoples, 
long subjected to oppression by the military and political superiority of the 
Westerners, as an attempt to preserve their respective cultural traditions. In- 
deed the famous slogan “Asia is one** uttered bv Okakura Tenshin is not 
free from inaccuracy and is not in accordance with the facts of the history 
of thought. But the nations of East Asia, which have long cherished the 
desire to preserve and dc'vclop the resptictive cultures of their own, have 
inadvertently associated themselves with this slogan, because of the com- 
mon feeling that they shared the same objective. It was a sort of common 
impulse aiming at defending their respective cultures against the rule of 
theW:-. 

The desire on the part nf various nations to preserve and develop their 
respective cultural traditions is justifiable. We ought to respect this desire. 
In that case, however, it hchooves each nation to see to it that while being 
critical of foreign cultures they remain critical also of their own indigenous 
culture. That is, with modesty and self-awareness a new culture may be 
formed through enlightened self-criticism. 

I'hc neglect of criticism and the mere alTirmation and preservation of 
the past would he tantamount to annihilating one’s own culture. However, 
if it accepts foreign culture-- uncritically, it would be merely blind accept- 
ance, and consc(]uentlv, no positive conrribution tO’ '*d forming a new 
culture for mankind will lun e been made. 

From this standpoint, studies in East .Asia should reflect something 
more than the mere tastv’s of dilettanti, and should be ready to contribute 
more positively to forming a fresh culture. There have been people who 
regard the learning and the scientific methods established in the modern 
West as the only ahsidutc ones, and such a thought tendency seems to 
remain fairlv influential at present. This mav be only natural but we ought 
to be critical as weil as appreciative of the learning and sciences of the 
modern W^cst. Learning in the future mav he reformed and developed by 
Western advances reinforced I)v the p' ults of studies in F .«^tern cultures. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY Ol- WAYS OF THINKING AND PHILOSOPHY 

A Study of wavs of thinking of the East Asians, at the same time, 
should be compared critically with the studies ol Western philosophy. It 
goes without saying that wc must compare above all the philosophical sys- 
tems of East Asia v. ith those of the West. Dcussen once speculated as fol- 
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lows: “Suppose that there exists a certain planet in the solar system, say, 
Mars or Venus, inhabited hy human beings or other beings with their cul- 
ture flourishing and with an established philosopliy. Suppose we come to 
know their philosophy through one of the beings living there, who had 
entered into the sphere of our terrestrial gravitation after being shot out in 
a missile. In that case we might undoubtedly take an enormous interest in 
the results of their philosophy, ami we might carefully compare and ex- 
amine their philosophy and ours. If there sh(mld be some difference, we 
would dc ermine which side is true, and if it should be found that there is 
no difference between the two, then this would imply that the truth of the 
outcome of the phih^sophical ci^ntemplation of both sides had been sub- 
stantiated. Although in this case we would have to take into account the 
natural and inevitable sophistication of pure reason, as Kant put it. I'his 
may be wishful thinking, but we ha\e a similar situation in Indian philoso- 
phy, for Indian philosophy has taken a course of development independent 
of Western philosophy.” 

Me then proceeds t(^ sa\, “1 Icre. people may raise the following (pies 
tion: Wc are li\ing in an age which has attained such a remarkable stage of 
development, that would it not be a childish and inapi'>ro|)nate attempt 
for us to learn something from the ancient Indians? To knenv the view of 
the world of the Indians, however, is profitable. \\ c aie enabled therein 
to realize that we have fallen into a great prejudice in favor of the whole 
system we ha\e established about religion and philosophy, and th.it besides 
the way of understanding things established by Hegel as the' onl\ 
possible and reasonable one, there exists as vet another one totalK diffeient 
from Hegers 

Deussen’s allegation offers a number of problems over whic h we must 
ponder. .As wc are concerned in this book with the trays of thhikiuii of 
various uatinus, vve shall not treat here the significance of c(3mparative phi 
losophy."‘^ Instead, w’c would here especially lay stress on the following 
point: 

As is seen in modern Western philosophy, the concept of philosoj^hy, 
w'hich is required for instance by Kant, is not the “technical c(mcept” 
CSchulhe griff') but the “general human concept” CW cl the griff , concepius 
cosmicus). I’e was net merely looking for the “epistemological system 
w'hich was to be sought for only as a branch of learning, and w'hich re 
gards as its object nothing more than the unity of knowledge, that is, the 
logical perfection of cognition.” With him, the ideal of philosophy was to 
be the “learning of the relationship bctwwn all cognitions and the es.sencc 
of human reason.” A philosopher was not the technician of reason but the 
legislator of human reason CGesetzgeber dcr menschlichen Vernunft).^^ 
Therefore, for him the truth to be given by the supreme philosophy is 
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nothing but what is already latent in the minds of all people. It may per- 
haps be due to such a standpoint that in his metaphysics the commonsensi- 
cal view about rcligio-ethics held generally by Westerners seems to be lurk- 
jng. 

In the “a priori dialectic,” in his work Kritik der reinen Vemunft, 
Kant made an inquiry into the nature of such ideas as the soul, freedom, 
God, etc. and contended that they arc concepts not of the Understanding 
but of Reason; therefore, in regard to natural cognition they arc not struc- 
tural as in the case of a category, but regulative, and that there is a danger 
of substituting an image for the Idea or guiding concept and thus misun- 
derstanding its meaning. According to his philosophy, however, an Idea is 
in no way an image. I le therefore rejected the phenomenal status of these 
Ideas but recognized their metaphysical function. And it is w^ll-known 
that Kant grounded his practical philosophy (ethics) on these regulative 
Ideas. 

It is this regulative function that constitutes the “general human con- 
cept” lying behind the nu taphvsical realitv of such Ideas. It is not certain 
whether he himself was auare of it, hut in any case there was a traditional 
religio-cthica! concept am(>no Westerners which made him set up these 
Ideas, for his Ideas are not necessarily taken for granted among East Asians 
in general. Fc^r example, the thought which recognizes the metaphysical 
reality of soul as a permanent substance was rejected by Buddhism. Bud- 
dhists trv to ground the establishment of ethics without setting up the idea 
of the irnmortalitv of soul as a condition. As for the idea of God, neither 
Buddhists nor Jains acxepi God as th. abator of tin iniverse. In Eastern 
thought in general, especi.illv in Indian thought, gos are possessed of no 
meaning or anv importance. Indian people generallv are inclined to base 
their elhits (ui a Aavuini fu’c C(fil s imthorit]. Fliis view did not enter 
into Kant’s phihisopliical \ision. Despite coiiimentaries written from various 
\iewpoints, the aiiem|n to umlcrstand Kant’s thought mainlv as initiating 
an epoch and a ^lagc- of development to be made bv mankind's s(x:ietv and 
thought, is one sided. As far as this point is concerned, Kant’s philosophv 
is after all iiothinL; hut a philosophical and theoretical expression of the 
Protestant pietism in modern W estern culture. 

W'hat we ha\e said in the alxne is onK an example, hut in any case 
if we intoHluce variinis \\a\s of think, g of East .Asians into philosophical 
speculation, then we shouUl h.i\e a wider and more fruitful basis for the 
critical consideration td the philost>j^hical thoughts of the West. 

If, however, we shoulil admit .inv of the phliosophical thoughts i^f the 
WA'st indiscriminatelv, then vve wouKl he committed to nothing but a blind 
adherence to autJ iritr, already conspicuous among Japanese intellectuals. 
What the German philosophers have taken as the “universal human con- 
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cept” (Weltbegn/f) was after all restricted by the historical tradition of the 
German people's cultural and social life, so that the attempt by the West to 
foist the concept on Eastern society, admitting a universal significance 
only for it and neglecting their circumstances, is a kind of non-critical atti- 
tude in the formation of culture. Among ideas that Western philosophers 
have taken up as 'universal human concepts,” there are not a few that 
seem to a majority of Japanese to have been transformed into "technical 
concepts.” 

By 1' ‘fleeting upon the seemingly irrelevant ways of thinking of the 
East Asians, we can be critical of the philosophical thoughts of the West.®^ 
And as a result of the criticism, we should be able to acquire an efficient 
basis for going forward towards the establishment of a new and truly uni- 
versal philosophy. 

The Cognitive and the Existential Basis 
for the Differences in Ways of Thinking 

In the following pages, we shall occasionally disclose the traits of ways 
of thinking of various nations in respect to their forms of expression of 
judgment and deduction among the peoples of East Asia, and then 
consider how these traits are expressed in various cultural phenomena, 
particularly how they have influenced Buddhism, as a universal religion, to 
assume different phases. In that case, we have adopted the method of 
inferring other traits when possible, from among some typical expression 
forms of judgment and deduction. The former method proves to he the 
means to know the latter. Therefore, the traits seen in expression- 
forms of judgment and deduction are the cognitive basis (ratio co^}ws- 
cendi, jndpaha hetu^. 

Here several questions arise: What is the e.xistcntial basis (ratio cxis- 
tendi, kdraka hetu) which brings about the differences in ways of thinking 
among nations? By what causes were such differences of expression forms 
or ways of thinking brought about? 

These questions cannot easily be solved here, because they arc difficult 
questions which concern the foundations not only of philosophy but of 
all the science^ and humanities. The general glimpse which we shall have 
from a limited range of observation might help us in solving these ques- 
tions. 

Unverified theories have been proposed to explain why various nations 
show differences in ways of thinking. First of all, the features of wavs of 
thinking seem to have nothing to do with the blood or lineage of nations. 
That is to say, the features of ways of thinking arc not explicable by alleged 
racial propensities. Being left to live among a numerically greater and 
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Stronger people, a minority group naturally becomes accustomed to the new 
social and cultural environment and finally takes on the same traits and 
ways of thinking as the dominant majority. A good example of this process 
of acculturation, is seen, for instance, in the familiar case of Japanese emi- 
grants who have settled down abroad. The fact is that even the so-called 
“Aryan race*' which was divided into East and West, that is to say, the 
Europeans and the Indians, came to show different features of ways of 
thinking. It seems that the Indians are not pure Aryans, after all, but a 
hybrid of Aryans and aborigines, hence such differences appear; however, 
there is also evidence to the contrary. Although the inhabitants of Pakistan 
arc trying even at present to keep their 'pure Aryan blood,” they have 
already discarded the religion of their ancestors and embraced Mohammed- 
anism. Accordingly, there is no intrinsic relationship between physiological 
or racial lineage and pcfjplcs’ wa\sof thinking. 

Another fairly common theory for our consideration refers us to differ- 
ences of climatic envinjnment.^^ It is believed that such pliysical causes as 
climate, *vcuther, geology, the nature of the soil, and topographv of a cer- 
tain locale, account for the differences in the ways of thinking among 
peoples; for instance, the differences of the ways of thinking between the 
Europeans and the Indians in the Aryan lineage might have been derived 
from or dependent ujkjh ‘^iieh differences of climatic environment. Even the 
climatic or topographic environment, however, does not possess a singular 
or decisive influence over the differences of man's ways of thinking. If it 
were so, then the theorv i^f climatic determinism would be established. 
But the real facts testifv to the opposite. It very often happens that the 
selfsame people living in ( nc and the climatic nvironment changes 
its ways of thinking under the infl. /nee of the thoc. it of other nations. 
Although tlie wavs of thinking of an isolated people become set and hardly 
changeable, thev can vei he changed to a considerable degree under the 
influence of other nations. This fact can easily be understood if we go 
through the history of each nation. If wc slick to the climatic environment 
alone as its decisive cause, then we can never explain the changes of ways 
of thinking or thought patterns of a nation — that is, its intellectual history'. 

Also in this c- -nneciion, no geographical environment or topography 
constitutes a decisive factor, either. As is often said, India and China be- 
long to the Continent, so that the nature of the cultun s born there is 
continental, while that of the Japanes. uliiire is insular, and indeed, thev 
do create a contrasting impression. Among other things, Japan is an island 
nation, out of the reach of anv great foreign invasion, so that she has pre- 
served the ancient culture and even keeps such cultural products intact 
as have already been lost in the mainland of Asia. In the island of Ceylon, 
to cite another instance, the most primitive of all forms of Buddhist orders 
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in otlier countricj; have been preserved. Therefore, il is true that an island 
nation is characterized by the tendency to conservatism which preserves the 
traditional ancient culture intact, but a nation on the continent is not 
without such a consi'r\'ativc character. The anti-progressive or static charac- 
ter of traditional Chinese culture lias often been pointed out. And it is 
astonishing that a part of the Indian population still preserves the Vedic 
culture as it was established three thousand years ago. Anti-progressivism 
or conservatism is seen in many of the countries mentioned above. Ac 
cordingly it is impossible to draw the conclusion that the geographical 
environment or topography, continental or insular, is the oiilv factor which 
determines the differences in the ways of thinking of peojiles. 

Ought we not to recognize the existential basis of the difference of 
ways of thinking, not in the natural scientific conditions of heredity and 
physical enviionmcnt, but in the material conditions which have to do with 
man s social behavior? What emerges hero is a theorv which attaches great 
importance to economic conditions in the social life of humanitv. 1 listorical 
materialism may bo an example of such a tbeory. Since the criticism of 
materialism would constitute an independent theme of studv, it is inipos 
sible for us to refer to it here. As a result of our inejuirv into the wa\s of 
thinking of the East Asian peoples, we shall not hesitate if) coin hide as 
follow'S: The theory of the uiaterinhstic ricir of hiatary or economic i ic\c of 
history is incapahle of exyhdning in its entirety the fact of the ililjcrcnt 
ways of thinkim^ irhich vary accofJnK: to the ihomiht and culture o/ 
people, Needless t(^sa\, the materialistic ol hist(>r\ t inphasi/i s that 
the sum total of the productive relations in a ceitain period, nr the eco 
nomic structure of scxiely can alone provide the mateiial h.ise upon whuh 
the juridical and political superstriKture is csraf)lislied. and in aLcmdancc 
w’ith which a certain social or class const KJiisncvs is also iorined. Desj^ite 
the fact that it aflords a number ol solutions to problems of sotial oi‘^anj/a 
tion or social thought, it does not adecjuatelv explain other tultiiial jirnl^ 
lems. As a matter of fact, to what extent will tlie staiuipoint of the niaten 
alistic or economic view of history suflicc to explain the dillerenci s ol w.i\s 
of thinking among peoples which are disclosed in oui stutlies? 

Differences of productive types cannot explain main tolalK ojijnisi'd 
variants of ways of thinking; for example, the fact that the (/hiiu sr peojile 
attach so muen importance to concrete individualitv; while the Indi.ins 
seek abstract universality, and in contrast to the Chinese pco|de wlio are 
empirical, sensuous, and realistic, the Indian people are imaginative, othei 
worldly, and metaphysical. It is said that in the East Asian society pc‘ople 
generally inherited the same ty|)e of agricultural production from ancient 
times and that there should he little divergence of tv|)e among agricnllural 
nations. This is the very reason why the phrase “Asiatic prochutive type” 
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is used as if the uniformity of type is taken for granted by economists and 
sociologists, though, of course, whether it is true that there is such uni 
formity is a serious question. In economics the “Asiatic productive type ” 
might well be admitted, but so far as ways of thinking is concerned, we 
shall reject the use of the word “Asiatic"' as an unclear and highly ques 
tionable concept. According to my opinion, ways of thinking vary accord 
ing to the cultural traditions of the ])eoples respectively concerned. The 
concept of the “Asiatic productive tvpe" docs not (‘xplain the historical and 
cultural grounds upon which the dilferences of wavs of thinking existing 
among Asian nations have arisen. Consequently, as far as this point is con- 
cerned, the materialistic view of history or the general economic view of 
history has in its dogmatic monolithic approach exposed its fatal weak 
point. 

In this connection, it is of*^en maintained by scholars that the absence 
of the city state in East Asian society has prcxluccd the characteristics com- 
mon to East Asian thought. It is true that the ”polh” or “civiias” was never 
estab!'..:;vv’ b* East A‘^ia, and the “bourgeois’" in the Western sense of the 
word has never existed in East Asia. “Shim/u" (Japanese for citizen) is 
merely a coined word; ‘'('lidnin" (inhabitant of a town) is not identical 
with citizen.*”' I’he absence (if a citv-state might have been the actual basis 
for the appc'ir.mce c^f thoiight characteristics conimon to all the Fast Asiuj: 
uations, but it is impossible for us to explain thereby the clifjcrojces in 
their ways of thinking. 

.After such considerations, the following h\^othcsis emerges. namcK. 
a unique religious ideology is the determining factor of the disiincti\eness 
of the s(H.ial and economic life of each nation. Appa-.^ntly this h\jKnhesis 
was intended to correct other thoughts such as the Uerialistic \iew of 
history. Max Weber, a representative of such an idealistic view, says: 

“An idea shapes the world’s course just as a s'^dtchnian directs man s 
motivated interests on to a track. Attaching great importance^'' to the 
influence of religious ideas on social life, economics, and ethics, he ex- 
amined the relationship between religion and social life in almost all the 
important nations of the world. The result of his study must be highK 
valued, but the stiidv of cultuial factors, in addition to religion, cannot 
neglect the charact'Tistics of w'avs of thinking in every people. Most In- 
dians have certain general characteristics common to Hindus, Jains, and 
Moslems, and most Chinese have civ icieristic ways of ddr' ing shared 
by the devotees of Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. Now it is not 
unusual » find the same person regarding himself a follower of manv 
religions. Tlic fact that this eclecticism occurs among the Japanese with 
Shintoism, Confucianism, Buddhism, and Chiistianity shows that in 
Japan there is a tendency, characteristic of Japan's culture, to transcend all 
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sectarian distinctions of religions. A foreign religion has often wholly 
transformed the ways of thinking of a nation, and at the same time the 
ways of thinking peculiar to a nation have reciprocally changed the foreign 
religion itself. 

Therefore, we have to pay attention to the fact that historical circum- 
stances of a nation count to a great extent in bringing about a difference of 
thought types. We shall point out the fact that the view of most Indians 
about human relations favors the identity or fusion of the self With others, 
in contrast to the primitivistic Westerners' view which insists on the hostile 
and ant’.gonistic relations of individuals in the “state of nature." Tlic 
development of such a difference of thought forms is considered to be due 
to the historical evolution of the society which different conquerors and 
ruling people formed in India and in the West. In the case of the West, 
the Greeks, for instance, formed their city-state (po/is) after conquering 
the older inhabitants. They had come as adventurers and inx aders amidst 
a foreign people, and first of all built a safety-zone encircled by stone walls 
so as to keep the common enemy out of their own world. They thought that 
they would thereby succeed in protecting themselves against the power of 
the dead souls of the enemy, and would at the same time be protected 
against assault from the living enemy around them, so long as the citv 
provided them a refuge."’® Against their expectations, however, the Arj’ans 
who invaded India did not face anv such violent resi.Ntance on the part 
of the aborigines, so that their society was less menaced by the aborigines. 
Thev constructed piras (fortresses) on hills, wherein they confined them 
selves only in such emergencies, as an enemy invasion c»r flooil, while in 
ordinary times living outside the puras. 1 he clilieu lices of historical hack 
ground in regard to social evolution, as illustrated abo\e, continue to shape 
the ways of thinking of every nation for a long enough time to come. The 
differences of historical background, lv;' vevcr, can be affected and seriouslv 
modified by future historical changes. Conseciuentlx , past evolution is not 
possessed of any absolute significance as a cultural determinant. 

The question: — What is the existential basis or empirical facior*^ 
which determine or explain the characteristics of a people’s way of think 
ing? — yet remains unsolved. T he <|uestion then is. Are not the e xpression 
forms of judgment and deduction which we adopt as the cognitive means 
for studying ^''e characteristic ways of thinking, working at the same time 
as an existential basis? Generally speaking, since the grammar and its 
syntax, which regulate the expression form of judgment and deduction, 
do not easily change,®® they are not only expressive of the characteristic wa\ s 
of thinking of a nation but in return they also regulate them for some time. 
In other words, it is probable that the ways of working of a thought form 
might in turn be qualified by its language form. Therefore, as far as this 
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point goes, the expression-forms of thought employed in language are the 
existential basis for the characteristics of ways of thinking of a people. 
But this relationship of language to thought is by no means absolute in 
nature. A grammar or a syntax might change on account of social unrest 
or as a result of a contact with foreign languages. In such cases, the ways 
of thinking would have undergone a change. The change of ways of 
thinking of a nation depends upon the many historical changes that affect 
the cultural customs and habits of its people. 

According to the above considerations, we may offer, in the last 
analysis, the following hypothesis: There is no such thing as a single 
fundamental principle which determines the characteristic w'ays of think- 
ing of a people. Various factors, as mentioned above, related in manifold 
ways, each exerting its influence, enter into the w’ays of thinking of a 
people. If wc deal w'ith the question of the existential basis w'hich brings 
about differences of ways of thinking, we see no way left for us but to take 
the of pluralism. The attempt to seek out an isolated single 

cause looks alluring but it is destined to fail to grasp the complexities of 
scK'ial change. We are obliged to recognize in this case also the principle 
of “Things are born of various conditions'’ which Buddhism put forth 
against the monistic mctaph)sical thcorv. In what order, then, do these 
elements make themselves felt? This is a question to be contemplated 
upon and in\estigated again in the future. Here we cannot dwell upon 
this question in detail, and even if we tr\^ to get a general perspective, it 
would be difficult for us to offer a single order in response. Since the 
thinking function is one which in the long run affcr»- mans conduct and 
practice, it might have to be said that it is conditioned ’ how man stands 
at a certain point of time. Man is a historical being and is all the time 
subject to the currents of historv, so that he s’muld heed both the 
predictable aspects of historv, and at the same time, the unpredictable 
factor of chance. For instance, such an accidental event in which a nation 
comes into contact with another culture can bring about an unexpected 
change of affairs of a more serious nature than the nat’^^n in question had 
ever e.\peeti‘d. 

The wavs of thinking of a people havt the double relation of being 
conditioned bv the products of man’s own creation, and, at ♦he same time, 
of qualifying them in return. In some 'ses wc can also Scc the phase on 
which each one of the above mentioned sundrv cultural factors is in turn 
characteriz d and foimcd bv the ways of thinking of a people. It is an 
independent subject of studv to clarifv the operation of the mutual factors 
in both relations. In this book, however, wc shall have practically attained 
the objective of our study, if we succeed in clarifying the following two 
points: In the first lace, there are some characteristic differences in the 
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ways of thinking of East Asian nations. In the second place, with regard 
to all people, there is a certain logical and human connection among these 
characteristics. 

Attention should also be paid in this connection to the fact that in 
the history of every people there is a distinction of periods, such as the 
ancient, the middle, and the contemporary, according to which the ways 
of thinking of peoples naturally differ. This fact we do not mean to deny. 
But at the same time we also ought to recognize the fact that in every 
nation ?herc are special thought-tendencies which have persisted through- 
out these historical stages. The more communication progresses, the 
closer the intercourse between nations becomes, and the more the world 
becomes unified, the less will be the disparity of ways of thinking among 
nations. Notwithstanding this fact, however, it will never be easy for 
any people totally to sever itself from the traditional habits and customs 
of the past. In order to balance variations in the ways of thinking of nations 
and to create a new-world culture, wc need first of all to reflect upon and 
ascertain the characteristic ways of thinking of diverse peoples. Of course, 
it goes without saying that wc should equally consider how they under- 
went changes in the course of history. The overall renovation of w'ays of 
thinking of nations will not be easily accomplished by taking only external 
or institutional measures such as reforms of land-ownership, economic, 
and political systems. For the purpose of building a new culture aspiring 
to truth, a rigorous criticism of the ways of thinking of nations ought 
continually to bc*made. 
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CHAPTER 1 INTRODUCTION 


By what method can we grasp the special features of the traditional 
ways of thinking of the Indians? Going back to the various cultural 
phenomena of Indian history in order to examine them thoroughly and 
impartially for characteristic traits will not be an easy task. If a student, 
neglecting methodology', judged on the basis of his selected and partial 
data Indian cultural characteristics were of a peculiar sort, he might 
perhaps reach the right conclusion but he would more probably draw 
wrong conclusions. For instance, studies of ancient Indian society have 
often resulted in completely opposite conclusions*, those based on Brah- 
manic literature clash with those derived from Buddhist sources. In our 
present study of the ways of thinking we face a similar danger, because 
it is impossible to exhaust all extant sources and data. 

In order to formulate objective conclusions, we must consider the 
methodology to be employed. First, we shall lay stress on the expression of 
culture in language; in this chapter we shall exami.ie some of the major 
problems related to linguistic expression. It is impor ^t, as a first step, to 
compare the Indian language with the Greek and Latin languages with 
respect to their grammars and syntaxes. If we had some concrete examples 
of Greek or Latin translation of the Indian languages or vice versa, they 
would be very convenient for our study, but unfortunately we have 
nothing like them. Although the Bhagavadglta, a famous religious book of 
India, and the Dhammapada, sacred verses of Buddhists, have been 
translated into modern languages by European scholars, the Greek and 
Latin translation of the former book and the Latin translation of the latter 
offer us important data for reference.^ The archeological relics and epi- 
graphs, in which Indian languages "-e written together with European 
classical languages, are limited only to certain coins so they are of little 
use in oui present study. 

Secondly, as a source of data vve must lay stress on the w’ay the Indians 
have taken to foreign cultures; but we regret that the evidence here has 
not been too clear. This is due to the fact that they did not accept Chinese 
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culture (although Dr. S. K. Chatterjec has recently indicated some Chinese 
influence on Indian culture); the degree to which they accepted Greek 
culture has yet to be clarified sufficiently. But it is a fact that to a certain 
degree they accepted Greek and Latin cultures, a fact which must be 
considered as a part of our investigation. 

Thirdly, we must lay stress on the criticisms of Indian thought by 
foreigners as important data for our study. In ancient times some Cireeks, 
Romans, and Chinese criticized Indian thought from their respective 
standpoints. And there were some Japanese who criticized Indian thought, 
basing their criticism on the Chinese translation of sacred Buddhist books. 
Again, it is a well known fact that in modern times many European 
scholars have examined and criticized Indian thought. 

Lastlv, we must select data from the works written bv the Indians 
themselves. This appears simple, but in reality the problem of selection 
is very difficult. What should we choose from so many available sources? 
From what sources can we learn the characteristics of peoples’ ways of 
thinking? First of all, we consider those literatures which have been 
considered autochthonous by the majority of people. For example about 
‘'the Prasnottararaifiamalika'* (Treasure garland of question and 
answer),^ Brahmanic tradition says it was written by the Vedantist Samkara, 
Jain tradition says it was written by the Jain King Amoghavarsa or the 
Jain Vimala, and Buddhist tradition says it was written by a Buddhist; 
we can really find its Tibetan translation in the Tibetan Tripitaka. From 
all of this we can say that this book is an important datum, though it is 
relatively unknown, in our examination of the general ways of thinking 
or cultural tendencies of Indian traditions. Again the Kura], which has 
been called the Veda in the Tamil language, has been admitted as the 
sacred book by each of the Jain, Buddhist, Vaisnava, and Saiva religions. 
Thus, it falls into the same category as that of the Prasn()ttararat}iaf}hllikrL 

On the other hand, even though a book is well known to foreigners, 
if its thought content had not been known w'idely to the Indiana, wc 
should be very careful when we use it as a datum for (nir investigation. As 
only a limited number of books will be admitted bv the followers of any 
religion as their authority, we must carefully compare all sources with one 
another on ea^h point. Especially, when the same sentence is found in 
various books belonging to different religions of India, ^ this general 
acceptance may be referred to in judging the characteristics of the ways of 
thinking of a people. 

We shall be able to reach the right conclusion by which the charac- 
teristics of the ways of thinking of a people will be shown, when wc shall 
have compared various sources with each other and examined all the rele- 
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vant data. In the fcdlowin^, we shall combine the c(jnclusion gained 
through examining occasionally these data with the conclusion gained 
through examining the forms of judgment and inference; and then around 
these results, we shall consider synthetically the dominant characteristics 
of the ways of thinking of the Indians. 



CHAPTER 2 


STRESS ON THE 

UNIVERSAL 


Pre'ponderance of Abstract Notions 

Indian people are inclined to consider the universal seriously in ex- 
pressing their ideas of things. This can be easily seen in the fact of their 
verbal usage in which they have so great an inclination to use abstract 
nouns. In Sanskrit, an abstract noun is formed by adding -ta (f.) or -tva 
(n.) suffix to the root. These suffixes correspond to rq (Greek), -tas 
(Latin), -tat (German), -te (French), -ty (English), and etymologically 
they have a close connection. In these European languages, however, 
abstract nouns are not often used except in scientific essays or formal 
sentences, while in Sanskrit they are often used even in everyday speeches. 
For example, *'He becomes old,”^ “Er wird alt,” is expressed in Sanskrit 
'^He goes to oldness”: vrddhatavi ( tvarii, -bhavarh) gacchati Qdgacchati, 
upaiti, etc.); ”TTie fruit becomes soft,” "‘Die Frucht wird weich” is ex- 
pressed in Sanskrit *The fruit goes to softness”: 'phalam mrdutdm ( tvam, 
-bhavam, mardavam) yati; ”He goes ai; a messenger,” “Er geht als Bote” 
is expressed '*He goes with the quality of messenger”: gacchati dautyena; 
"A man was seen to be a tree” is expressed 'A man was represented by 
the quality of tree” Q'putndn hascid vrhsatvenopavarnitahX^ The European 
languages express the individual by its attribute or cjuality realized con- 
cretely by the individual itself, while the Sanskrit expresses the individual 
only as one of the instances belonging to the abstract universid. 

In Sanskrit, furthermore, any noun or adjective can become an abstract 
noun by addition of -ta or -tva suffix, i.e., the abstract noun can be made 
without limit in S mskrit. On the contrary, in the Greek or Latin language 
the abstract noun is made by addition of -rq or -tas, and does not allow 
such freedom. Here we can also find one of the Indian tendencies to think 
anything abstractly and universally. 

Expressions with cognate objects appear more often in early Indian 
languages than in European languages. In English there are some expres- 
sions with cognate objects as "'to fight a battle," ''to die a hard death,” 
'‘to live a good life,” etc., but such usage is limited. On the contrary, in 
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classical Indian languages such expressions have been widely and freely 
allowed through all the ages.® Therefore it is often impossible to translate 
from Sanskrit directly into the European languages; e.g., kamakdmah = 
amori dediti (desiring desire or given to love) in A. W. Schlegers Latin 
translation of Dhp., 83 (those in pursuit of their desire), cbhijndndh- 
hijndtih (possessed of occult power), varsatn varsate, tapas tapate, etc. 

That Indians were at home in abstract speculation can be seen in 
their skillful expression of the ideas of numbers. A large number or an 
infinitesimal number often appears in religious books and literary works. 
This reveals their rich imagination and analysis. The decimal system of 
Arabic numerals based on the place notation, had been invented by the 
Chinese and Indians, and the Arabians only transmitted it to European 
countries. The manner of writing numbers in a linear horizontal order 
appears in ancient Chinese, but our circular sign for zero was invented 
by the Indians. In Sanskrit zero is called *'sunya" which is translated as 
“kunp” by the Chinese word for “empty ’ in the Chinese Buddhist canons. 
A clot was used for zero in the ancient Chinese place svstem 

We arc impressed by one of the main features of most philosophical 
thinking in India, namely a predominant way of minimizing the particular 
in the logical sense. 1 his does not mean that the Indians did not develop 
the ccmccpt of the induidual.'* The*, did. The Sanskrit equivalent of 
individual is vyakti. But nakti did not play much of a role in the history^ 
of Indian logic. 

Most Indian thinkers are apt to emphasize universal concepts and to 
subordinate the concrete individual and the particular perception to the 
universal. Even in the \\iisesika phi^ '^sophy of ai« • lic naturalism, which 
organized objectively the most advanced, logicali* coherent system of 
natural philosophy in India, there is no direct awareness of the concretely 
perceived indi\idual. Instead, the Vai&rsika philosophers used the technical 
term antya visesa^ to rcjwsent the principle of particularity or what the 
Western scholastic metapliNsicians called the principle of individuation. 

Of course, in other pluralistic philosophical systems in India there 
was more attention to the concept of the individual, and its unique meaning 
was investigated. In ancient India there were frequent debates between 
the Individualist and the Llniversdist concerning the meaning of a word. 
The Individualist (\">nkfirndiw) held that the individual (vyakti) is the 
denoted sense of a word, whereas the ‘ Jnivers.ilist (Jativociiii) held that the 
universal (;afi) is the denoted sense of a word. For example, when we are 
asked to bring a cow, it is onlv obvious that what is requested is an 
individual cow and not a universiil existing in the entire class of cows, 
said the Individualist, whereas the Llniversalist said that the universal 
form of the cow *5; implied in this case.** 
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But in Indian philosophy for the most part, the position of the 
perceived individual was minimized in favor of the inferred particular and 
the conceived universal, differing from the schools of European philosophy 
in which the individual, the particular, and the universal were all given 
equal consideration with respect to their meanings and logical status. 

Even Indian realists and pluralists esteemed iiniversals. In giving the 
definition of "substance” some of them said, "A substance is that which 
is endowed with the genus of substance.”^ This is a purely verbal definition, 
or a truis' a w'hich teaches us nothing new about the thing to be defined, 
but they were satisfied, perhaps because of their very tendency to reify 
concepts. 

We arc aware of the opinion that there is a strain in Indian philosophy 
which also stressed individualism. But the individual soul is given the 
metaphysical status of a permanent substance "co-eternal with God”; as 
Dr. D. M. Datta says: "Emphasis on the importance of the individual is 
common to all the Indian systems of philosophy. It is worthy of special 
note that even those who believe in God as the creator do not hold that 
the individual soul is created by God. God creates only the material objects, 
including the human body. But the soul is co-ctcrnal with God.”“ 

Even the Buddhists who did not believe in a soul as a permanent sub- 
stance believed in the potential Buddhahood of every individual. However, 
Indian esteem for the individual raised problems concerning its metaphysi- 
cal sense of "the essence of living things,” but it was only in the logical 
sense of the word that Buddhist thinkers admitted the significance of the 
individual Cvyakti'). With them the individual meant "the thing in itself” 
Qsvalaksana'), which is just an instant or moment in any given situation in 
the transient course of time; it is the extreme concrete and particular 
Qdncid idam — the hoc aliquid')? Mental construction or judgment (hal- 
fandy adhyavasaya) comes later.'® 

This way of thinking appears not only in their philosophy but also in 
their daily speech; e.g., in Sanskrit the plural form of the abstract noun 
often appears, i.e., laksmyah means "happiness of a person,” ktrtayah 
means "honor of a person” and bhayesu (lit. in horrors) means 
"when he was filled with horror” Cbhayakdlesu'), There are a few expres- 
sions like this in European languages, but they are generally used with 
special meaning, while in Sanskrit many plural forms of abstract nouns 
are used in a meaning not dissimilar to its singular form. Moreover, in 
modern European languages, like German and French, the exactly opposite 
phenomenon can be seen, i.e., the plural form of a proper noun designates 
those who bear the name, families including all servants and maids, or 
those who can be ascribed to that person’s type; e.g., "die Goethe” means 
"the family of Goethe,” "men who are self-centered like Goethe” or "people 
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who have a brilliant talent”; "les Pericles* means ^people Vv^ho are conceited 
about their talent like Pdricles”^^ In short, Europeans generally think of 
the abstract notion of an abstract noun as constructed solely by means of 
the universal meaning which is extracted from daily experience, so that 
they represent it in the singular form; on the contrary, the Indians think of 
the abstract notion as what is included within experienced facts and so 
fused with them that tiu* essential principle is often represented in the 
plural form. And again, modern European people lay stress on the signifi- 
cance of the individual, so that they can easily classify a man by a type 
consisting of those who arc similar to a special person, and thus change 
a proper noun into a common noun; on the contrary, the Indians tend to 
neglect the significance of the individual, so that such expressions as "die 
Goethe” or "les Pericles” do not appear at all. 

According to the way of thinking of most Indians, therefore, the es- 
sence of the individual or the particular is no more than the universal bv 
virtue which the individual or the particular is grounded and realized. 
TTie tendency of most Indians is to lay stress on the sigrificance of the 
universal only, and they almost neglect the significance of the individual 
or the particular. From this a characteristic wav of thinking is introduced, 
i.e., the difference between that which possesses an attribute and the attri- 
bute itself is not clarified adequately Ly the Indians, and the difference 
bctw'ecn that which supports a substance and the substance itself is not 
clarified. In Indian languages there are many examples of "kqt* ; 

i.e., a common noun was extended to a proper noun; c.g., Imddha Clitcrallv, 
he who has won enlightenment) became a proper noun for Sakvamuni, 
The Buddha, and jiua (literally, on^ v.ho has wo» ' became the proper 
name of Jina (Vardhamana). As a result of the same thinking process, the 
neuter singular form of an adjective sometimes fulfills the function of an 
abstract noun, e.g., hid (pure, pureness), sthira C— solid, solidity = 
sthairya^^ ildghyn (excellent, excellence); or again the neuter singular 
form of an adjective sometimes fulfills the function of a collective noun, 
e.g., palita (gray, gray hair).'‘ So in Sanskrit there are similar cases where 
the distinction between abstract "solidity” and a concrete "solid” thing is 
not clarified in the actual language, even though it may be clarified by 
using an abstract noun. 

In short, these linguistic phenomena in Indian languages may ha\e 
resulted from the fact that the earlier Indians were unaware of the signifi- 
cance of the inherent or attributive judgment.^’ Now the characteristic 
way of thinking mentioned above is seen in the structure of the Indian 
languages and reveals some important differences when compared with 
other peoples* forms of thought and expression. In this way of thinking, 
the distinction between an attribute and a ground of that attribute is 
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almost always neglected, so that the Indians can hardly distinguish between 
substantive and adjective as two parts of speech. In Sanskrit grammar, 
these two show little difference in regard to declension, composition, and 
derivation. Especially in the Vedic literature, it is very difficult for us to 
find out which is substantive and which is adjective among many terms 
that indicate the same object. Even in classical Sanskrit, an adjective is 
used as a substantive, e.g., suhrd (goodhearted, a friend), tapma (burning, 
the sun). On the contrary, in classical European languages, regarding 
the inh*:rent judgment, the distinction between substantive and adjective 
is fairly fixed and occurs with little variation except in special instances. 

The inclination to lay stress on the universal appears to some degree 
among the ancient Europeans in their languages. An adjective takes a form 
corresponding to the gender and number of the noun which it modifies, 
both in classical European and Indian languages, and it does not appear 
in its original form; e.g., av^p aya^o?, vir honus (good man), yu»^ dyaO^^ 
mulier bona (good woman). Such a grammatical rule of declension makes 
a speaker understand clearly that the essence of a conception expressed by 
an adjective is different from the specific attribute indicated by the adjec- 
tive which modifies some concrete thing. Plato touched the problem of 
“Virtue itself as to its universality'' after he had examined human virtue 
(dpcTi}), by analyzing the general idea into the virtue of man, of woman, 
of child, of slave, and so on. Plato's intellectual procedure would have been 
very natural and rational for the Greek people at that time; the problem, 
however, of whether it is possible to pursue abstract ‘Virtue in general’* 
apart from concrete deeds becomes a difficult question in modern ethics. 
But in India the conception, which was represented by an adjective, had 
more importance than the individual that was modified by the adjective; 
and the significance of individual things, which embodied the conception 
represented by the adjective, was reduced to almost nothing for the 
Indians. 

Abstract Conceptions Treated as Co7tcrete Realities 

As a result of the Indian propensity for the abstract notion, in their 
way of thinking an abstract idea is expressed as if it were a concrete 
object, i.e., in their thinking process the universal is easily endowed with 
substantiality. Already in the Brahmanas, which offer explanations of the 
Vedic sacrifices, abstract ideas are treated as if they were on the same plane 
as concrete things. This has been stated as follows: “The most remarkable 
characteristic of this age was that they gave spiritual powers, mysterious 
powers, and the role of deities without personification to the concrete 
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elements of which the universe was constructed (heaven, sky, earth, sun 
and moon, stars and compass-directions, soil, water, fire, wind, and ether; 
years and months; seasons; animals, plants, and minerals, and so on), to the 
elements which were necessary for their rituals (the apparatus, rhythm, 
curse, and name, and so on), to the physical and mental organs, functions, 
qualities, abstract conceptions, numerals, and so on; in other words, to all 
sorts of phenomena in the natural world and human life, especially in a 
religious ceremony.**'^ It seems that Brahmin priests of ancient India were 
certainly engaged in such speculations in accordance with this way of 
thinking. The word ‘'brahman/' the original meaning of which was the 
magical power of spells used freely by Brahmins, became at the same 
time the name of the Brahmins themselves merely by changing the position 
of its accent; by the same thinking process “ksatriya,” the name of the 
royal family, came from the word “ksatra/' the original meaning of which 
was the reigning power. Here the essential nature of a thing is identified 
with the rcalizer of its power, and an abstract noun is used as a common 
noun; i.e. the Indians expose their thinking to the so-called charge of 
"reification'' by fictitiously endowing every notion with substance. 

According to the description in some Upanisads, the Indians assumed 
two routes (ic. the clevaydna and the pitrydna') which a man follows 
after he is dcad.^° One who goes the way of devaydna (the way of the 
gods) enters succcssivclv into the flame of his cremation, from the flame 
into the day; from the day into the half-month while the moon w^axes; from 
the half-month of the waxing moon into the six months while the sun 
goes north; from these months into the world of gods — the sun, the 

moon, the lightning-firc; and then he enters, guidec. y a person of mind 
(wflwflsfl), into Brahman or the world of Brahma; thus he never returns 
to this world. On the other hand, one who by saCiifices and austerity goes 
the w'ay of pitrydna (the wav of the fathers) enters successively into the 
smoke of his cremation and into the night; from the night into the half- 
month while the moon decreases, into six months w'hile the sun goes 
south; from these months into the world of the ancestors' spirits; from this 
ancestral world int- the moon where he stays to become food for the gods; 
then he begins to descend into space; he enters successively into the sky, 
air, rain, the earth; and then he enters into food (like .ice and barley); 
he becomes a spermatozoon if he cn. s into the fire of a man; and then 
he enters into a womb of a w^oman to be reborn. In these steps after 
death, the smoke of cremation, the world of ancestors' spirits, the sun, 
the moon, and the lightning have some extent in space, so that it is no 
wonder that a dead man passes through these steps; but the night, the 
half>month while the moon waxes or wanes, and six months while the 
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sun goes north or south are not anything in space but something in time, 
so that these descriptions in the Upanisads seem very strange, as it tells us 
a dead man passes through the devayana or 'pitrydna both in space and in 
time. This, however, caused little wonder to the Indians at that time, who 
had inherited the way of thinking in the Brahmana literature as it had 
been. Those scholars, who wrote the Brahmana literature, thought that 
all abstract conceptions or ideas in space also had substantiality, and 
discussed them as if they were on the same level as material things in space. 
In this way of thinking, the day, the night, a half-month, and six months, 
etc. can he expressed as if they were concrete things. Some philosophers in 
the Upanisads seemed to be incapable of getting rid of such a way of 
thinking, and the theory of the two ways after death in the IJpanisads 
has been adopted without change by the later Vcdantic philosophers.^® 

Thereafter, this way of thinking became popular among the common 
people in India. In many popular books, e.g., in the U pamitibhax^ajyra- 
pancakathd, an educational story of the Jains, the Prabodhacandrodaya, 
a drama based on the Vedantic philosophy, many abstract nouns are used 
as the main characters in them. These stories and dramas would not be 
read enthusiastically by Europeans but they can excite much interest 
among Indians. 

There are many cases showing that this way of thinking has been 
adopted by Indian philosophers. In the Buddhist period, Pakuclha Kac- 
cayana (c. 500 b.c.) posited pain and pleasure in addition to the earth, 
water, fire, wind, souls, and sky as the eternal, unchangeable, independent 
elements, of which all things in the universe arc composed. Makkhali 
Cosala of the Ajlvikas supposed good and bad fortune as well as life 
and death as substantial principles. With the Jains the condition or law of 
movement (dharma) and the condition or principle of non-movement 
Cadharma") were also independent substances. The Sarvastivadins, who 
became the most prosperous Buddhist school, maintained that all the 
elements admitted in Buddhism exist really in events (xrcunring through all 
time, i.e. the past, the present, and the future. The principles Qdharma') 
mentioned by them rather belong to psychological functions or to abstract 
ideas. The Vaiiesikas supposed the six padarthas (categories) as funda- 
mental principles; they are abstract ideas that are classified into six groups 
and admitted as substantial elements. The philosophy of the Sarvastivadins 
and the Vaiiesikas.is called "Conceptual Realism” (Begriffsrealismus) by 
European scholars because these Indian systems are similar to the moderate 
Realism of European philosophy in the medieval period. 

Hegel confirms our description of Indian philosophy in characterizing 
it as the "growing of the mind inwardly in the most abstract way” (Fiir- 
sichwerden der Seele auf die abstrakteste Weise'), and he called it "in- 
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tellectual substantiality” (jmellehtuelle Substantialitat').^'^ This characteri- 
zation by Hegel is not correct in the case of the Vedanta Philosophy, which 
has been the main flow of Indian philosophy; however the endowment of 
concepts with substantiality can be regarded as a prominent characteristic 
of most schools of Indian philosophy. 



CHAPTER 3 PREFERENCE FOR 

THE NEGATIVE 


Fondness for the Negative Expression. 

The Indians were led to an ultimately unlimited or indeterminate goal 
as the result of their leading school’s way of thinking and seeking the 
universal. Generally, the philosophers of this school say that the universal 
is less limited than the individual, so that at the end of their quest for the 
universal they posit the undetermined. 

Thus the negative character of Indian thought comes into prominence. 
When we take up their language as our first problem, we cannot help 
wondering why the Indians are so fond of the noun with the negative. 
For instance, the Indians say ‘Victory or non-victory" Cjaydjayan') instead of 
distinguishing “Victory or defeat" and “victory or draw" as in other lan- 
guages, and they say “non-one" (awelui) instead of “many or none." The 
word composed with the negative serves to express not only negative but 
also positive meaning. In the Indian mind “non-idleness" 

“non-grudge" (flvera),' “non-violence” etc. appeal as more posi- 

tive moral virtues than “exertion," “tolerance,” “peace," etc. To Europeans 
such a negative expression of these virtues appeals less than a positive ex- 
pression for practical conduct but to most Indians these negatively ex- 
pressed virtues have more power. 

A yoga-disciple of the Brahmanic schools must always keep five moral 
precepts, i.e., non-violence (ahiwisa), sincerity (satya), non -theft (asteya), 
chastity (hrahmacarya^ and non-acquisition (aparigraha^^ Thus three of 
them (the words beginning with a — ) arc expressed in the negative form. 
The precepts wiiich must be kept by the layman in Buddhism and Jainism 
are all shown in the negative form, the original meanings of which are 
“to rest apart from violence," “to rest apart from theft" and so on.^ The 
Sarvastivadins also enumerate negatively “non-idleness" (apramada), “non- 
covetousness” C^^nabhidhya)^ “non-wrath" Ccivydpdda) and “non-violence" 
(ahimsd) among the ten great attainments of the mind. In the Brahmanic 
canons the various precepts are sometimes given positive expression; but 
in the Vinaya-pitaka, in which the precepts for Buddhist monks arc 
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set forth, they are almost written in the negative form. Thus the Indians 
are apt to see morality in the negation of ordinary men s actions, so that 
they lay stress on the negative phase. Apart from the Ten Commandments 
of the Old Testament, showing moral precepts in a negative form seems 
somewhat powerless and unsatisfactory to most other people, but to the 
Indians, who lay stress on the negative phase and pursue the undetermined, 
the negative form of expression has more positive and powerful meaning. 

We find it not surprising, therefore, that the Indians like to use 
negative conceptions even in ordinary sentences. In the classical and 
modern European languages the negative judgment is usually expressed 
by adding the negative to the finite verb in the predicate, e.g., “Er wird 
nicht gchen.” On the other hand, in the ancient Indian languages the 
central conception of a sentence is expressed in negative form, e.g., “One 
(who attains to Enlightenment) goes to a non-meeting with the king of 
Death” (^adassanam mciccurajas^a gacche (D/zp., 46) - mortis regent 
non vidphit. = he will not meet w'ith the King of Death.) Thus the 
Europeans and the Japanese express the negative sentence by using the 
positive and affirmative conception as its subject, while the Indians express 
it by using the negative conception as the main subject. 

Again in the classical European languages, the negative of the parti- 
ciple of a verb is formed in the same wa) as the negative of the verb; on the 
other hand in the ancient Indian languages it is formed in the same way 
as the negative of a noun is made; e.g., appasam udayavyayam (Dhp., 1 13) 
= ortum (jerunt^ ei inieritum non animadvertens. This linguistic phe- 
nomenon again illustrates their fondness for the negative conception. 

The Indians think a negative form of judgmerc is not only negative 
but also positive and affirmative. So in Indian logic l ie universal negative 
judgment (E) is not used, and is discussed only bv being changed into the 
universal positive obverse judgment (A); e.g., “All speeches are non- 
eternal.” (anityah sabhah). 

Grasping the Ahsohitc Negatively 

Due to their way of thinking or expressing everything negatively, 
the Indians pursue the Infinite or the Negative and focus on the idea of 
infinity in their philosophical approaches. The Absolutf is expressed as 
the Infinite or the Negative by the Ind» .ns. 

In remote times, philosophical thought about the world s creation, 
expressed by the poets of the Rg-Veda, reached its peak when they sang 
of the universal principle in the hymn called ‘'Nasadasiya* (Then there 
was neither non-existence nor existence).* According to this hymn, in 
primordial antiqu’*y there was neither non-existence nor existence, neither 
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heaven nor space, neither death nor non-death, and there was no distinc- 
tion between day and night. The whole universe was covered with darkness 
and was filled with rippling w^ater devoid of light. “That One” Qtad ekum) 
appeared there, by its own heat, and gave existence to desire (kdma'). Then 
it realized all things in the universe using desire as the motivating power. 
After the creation of the universe many gods appeared too. 

According to Yajnavalkya, the greatest philosopher among the wise 
men in the Ujyanisads, the highest principle in the universe is that which 
is free fi.*m all differential qualification. He says, ‘TTiis essential being 
(flfrnan) is no other than pure wisdom without internality and externality. 
... It has an indestructible and imperishable quality. . . . This Atman 
can be expressed only through the negative as not so, not so’ Cneti neti). It 
is incomprehensible for it cannot be perceived. It is indestructible for it 
cannot be destroyed. It is non-attachahle for it attaches itself to nothing. 
It has never been restrained, disturbed, or injured.”® In another passage he 
calls this highest principle the “Non-perishahlc” and says, “It is 

neither large and rough (sthiiZfl) nor infinitesimal (sfiksma'), neither 
short nor long, neither burning nor moist. It has no shade, darkness, wind, 
space, attachment, taste, smell, eyes, ears, speeches, mind, light, vitality, 
mouth, quantity, internality and externality. It cats nothing and nothing 
eats it.”® 

We can see similar expressions in the later Ujjanisads: “There 
shines neither the sun nor the moon nor the stars. That lightning bolt 
also never shines. To say nothing of fire on earth!”^ Light in the phenomenal 
world is almost nothing when it is compared with the Brahman, the light 
of the Absolute. 

In early Buddhism the state of enlightenment is explained by a 
similar expression. *^Where there exists no earth, water, fire, and wind 
there shines neither the sun, nor the moon, nor the stars, and there exists 
no darkness. When a Brahmin becomes able to perceive this bv himself 
and becomes a saint (wuwi) by silent meditation, he shall be able to be 
free from materiality and non-materiality (rupdnljya); pain and pleasure.”* 

Negative expressions are used very abundantly in the scriptures of 
Mahayana Buddhism. As one of the instances I would like to introduce 
some passages from the PrajndpdramitdhrdayasutTa. “Thus, these ele- 
mental things (^dhartna) all have the characteristic of voidness Ciuttyatd^; 
therefore they are neither created nor perished, they have neither impurity 
nor purity, they can neither increase nor decrease. Therefore, in the void 
there is neither materiality (jupa) nor sensation (vedana) nor imagination 
Csathjnd^ nor volition (^samskdra') nor consciousness Cvijndna); there exist 
neither eyes nor ears in it nor nose nor tongue nor tactile organs nor 
intellect, there is neither color and shape nor sound nor odor nor taste nor 
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tangibles nor non scnsuous objects; there exists neither the sphere of vision, 
the sphere of intellect, ignorance, the extinction of ignorance, old age and 
death, the extinction of old age and death, suflering, the cause and 
extinction and the path toward extinction, wisdom nor the attainment of 
wisdom, for there is nothing to be attained. Because the hodhiiMttva relies 
on the 'prajfijpdramiid, the mind is unobstructed. Because there is no 
obstruction, there exists no fear. Abandoning all inverted phantasies, the 
hoclhisaitva penetrates to 

Nagarjuna (ca. a.d. t 50-25'?), who is considered to have established 
the foundation of Mahavana Rudcllnsm, in his version of Buddhist philoso- 
phy was able to ex|iOLin(l and demonstrate the theory of ''the excellent 
causal origin of things CvTatlt^ a'iaiuntpdda^ which is non destructive, non- 
productive, non-cxtingiiisli.ablc, non-cternal. non-uniform, non-diversihed, 
non-coming, and non-gning, and causes vain phenomena to cease.”® The 
eight kinds of negative expression enumerated here, referred to as the 
“Eight Negations,” can also be found in other Mahavana scriptures.^® 
Nagarjuna, his followers thought, had chosen these eight nega- 
tions because they arc tlu* most important representative statement of the 
numerous negations needed to clarify the real aspect of the emptiness of 
all things.” 7 'hus the iihimatc reality shown bv Mahasana Buddhists is 
the absolute \oidncss C^ihnatd') that devoid of all qualifications and 
about which no conceptual determination can be formed. 

Such negative expre* ions of Mahavana Buddhism exerted a favor- 
able influence upon manv scho(>ls including the V’^edanta. “There is 
neither extinction nor creation, neither erne who has been bound nor one 
who has practiced austerities, neithc' 'oc who emancipation nor 

one w’ho obtained the ein.mcipatkm. This is the * .’best truth'- (para- 
lijdrthatd^."^^ The influence of such expressions can be seen not only in 
Sariikara'* and his followers' ’ but in the schools of later I linduism.'® 

The Jains also state similarU : “[One v\ho has obtained enlightenment 
is] neither long nor short nor circular nor triangular nor square nor globular 
nor black nor blue nor red nor vcllow’ nor white nor fragrant nor ill-smell- 
ing nor bitter nor pungent nor puckcrv nor sour nor sweet nor rough nor 
soft nor heavv nor bght nor cold nor hot nor coarse nor smooth, he neither 
has a body nor departs from the bodv nor remains in the body, he is neither 
feminine nor masculine nor neuter; he has wisdom and intellect 

Csariijnd'). However, there is no sin; ? [bv which the emancipated soul 
can be known]. The essence of the emancipated soul has no form. One 
who has.no word cannot speak a word. Tlicre is neither sound nor color 
and shape nor smell nor taste nor tactile objects.”'" 

Let U.S compare this with the parallel case of Greek philost^phv where 
we find the ancie a idea that the universe is a circular and complete globe 
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in itself. This theory perhaps originated in Xenophanes^** and was advo- 
cated by Parmenides w^ho maintained that to lov (Being) as the funda- 
mental principle of the world is a complete globe.'*’ Pythagoras and his 
followers thought, "What is determinate is more excellent than what is not 
determinate. Empedocles taught that in the beginning of the world the 
universe was globular when it was in chaos.®' And this idea of the globular 
universe was inherited by Plato®® and Aristotle.^ 

Greek people, w'ho had pre-eminent skill in visual intuition and such 
arts as sculpture, preferred to see the clear image of all things. Therefore, 
that which was devoid of boundaries was considered to be indeterminate, 
without certitude, incomplete, and imperfect, so that even in regard lo the 
supe^-senso^^^ they could not divorce themselves from their concrete way 
of thinking. Even Parmenides, who seemed to grasp the ultimate principle 
of Being most abstractly and negatively, discussed the fundamental princi- 
ple of the world as if it were a material existence, expressing it as a spatial 
or extended thing. And, the fact that he thought it a globe shows us that 
he was influenced by the intuitive and concrete view of things which was 
general among Greek people. Even Plato called immaterial substance hv the 
visual name of "idea” (or literally, figure, form). 

In general, the ancient Greek people had a way of thinking 
concretely. Though they speculated on things rationally and conccptuallv 
they rarely ever tried to reach such vague abstractions as total voidness.®* 
As I shall show later, the Chinese people, even more than the C.reek people, 
were fond of expressing themselves concretely and intuitively. On the 
other hand, the Indians generally disliked grasping the Absolute or the 
ultimate principle concretely and intuitively. Wc should not maintain that 
our conclusion w'ould apply to all Indian thinkers, but wc can sav that 
those who liked abstract speculation were inclined to grasp the notion of 
the Absolute or ultimate principle in terms of the unlimited and absolute 
negative. 

Now the Absolute W'hich seemed to have such negative characteristics 
has been expressed as a non-fersoned principle by the Indians. We can also 
discover such a representation of the Absolute in some of the m)'siics in 
Europe, but they did call such an impersonal Absolute by the name of 
"God." For instance, Scotus Eriugena maintained, "It is not unreasonable 
for God to be called Nothing because of His transcendent superiority.” 
Yet he called the Absolute "Dews" to whom he refused to give any attribute. 
On the contrary, Indian philosophers regard the highest God as an inferior 
existence when compared with the highest principle. According to the 
Vedanta school, the creation of the world by the highest God was caused 
by illusion (jnaya). They say, ‘The God that is Atman discriminates 
himself with his own powers of phantasy (illusion, maya)."” ‘The God 
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that is Atman is deceived (sammohita^ by the powers of phantasy (mayo) 
of this Cod.’’^^' There is no mdya in God himself, but when he creates the 
W'orld as a Supervisor vidyd attaches itself to him. God is in an illusory 
state. And because this illusion exists, the evolution of the world is 
possible. Therefore it became the fundamental notion in the followers of 
Samkara that '‘Supervis(jr (/svara) = Highest Principle Chrahman') -\- 
Illusion Cmdyd').** This view that the Absolute causes the world to come 
into existence through illusion has been inherited by some sects of 
I linduism. 

Thus the ultimate Absolute presumed by the Indians is not a personal 
god but an impersonal and metaphysical Principle. Here we can see the 
impersonal character of the Absolute in Indian thought.^' 

The inclination of grasping the Absolute negatively necessarily leads 
(as Hegel would sa\0 to the negation of the negative expression itself. 
According to some Upanisad, Badhva, a wise man, answered with silence 
when was asked the true nature of Brahman. Someone asked him, 
“Please teach me the true nature of Brahman/' Badhva was rapt in 
silence. The man asked again, and still Badhva spoke nothing. When he 
w'as asked repeatedly he said, “I am teaching now, but you cannot under- 
stand it. For this Atman is tranquility itself."**' Vimalaklrti, a wise 
Buddhist layman, seems to have attained a more abstruse state of mind. 
According to the Vimalakirtinirdcsa, Vimalaklrti asked thirt\ Uvo Bod- 
hisattvas, “I low' can it he possible to attain the unequalled truth of Bud- 
dhism?" And he listened to their answ-ers silentlv. At last they asked 
ManjuorT, a Bodhisattva. to tell his opinion. He told them, "Where there 
is neither word nor speech, neither relation nor onsciousness. Such a 
state of mind is called the attainment of the uncquali .1 truth of Buddhism." 
Then Manjusrl called on \'imalakTrti to express his ow'n views. But 
Vh'malakTrti was in silence. Seeing this Manjusrl cried, "Well done! I 
have spoken of 'non-w'ord,' but you have revealed it with your body." 

In India the various religions refer to the sage and to the religious 
aspirant as "Alinn," which means "he who maintains silence.’"® They 
believe that truth is equivalent to the state of silence. Moreover, Mahay- 
ana Buddhism rejects anv view attached to the void, and insists that "The 
void too must be negated." Here w’c have again the logic of negation. 


Attraction for the Llnknou'n 

It is a fact that the Indians tend to pay more attention to the unknown 
and to the undefined than to the known and the defined. This attraction 
for the unknown resulted in a fondness for concealing even the obvious; 
their way of tb’nking tended to prefer the dark and obscure over that 
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which was clear. As a result the Indians like expressions in the form of a 
difficult riddle. In the Samhitas of the Veda we can occasionally find poems 
offering for conjecture a riddle. Gods were pictured as amusing themselves 
with a riddle.’'*^ Even philosophical problems are expressed in the form of a 
riddle; e.g., 

'‘A swan never pulls up one leg when getting out of water, 

If he did pull one leg up indeed there would be neither today 
nor tomorrow, 

Als<. there would be neither dav nor night, 

Also the light at dawn would never shine."‘‘^ 

This poem is interpreted as being an expression of the lollowing 
truth; The Supreme Existence manifests itself thruugli the world, and yet 
exists behind the phenomenal world and is immutable. Such forms of 
expression found their way into the Upaniscuh and latei literature. I'his 
method must not be ermfused with the riddles that also provide amusement. 

In contrast to this, from the outset Buddhism has maintained the 
position that it w'as an ^‘open religion. hhikkhus, the dharma and the 
precepts revealed by the Tathagata send forth clear light. Never are they 
observed in secrecy,’''-’ They are as clear and evident “as the sun disk or the 
moon-disk,' Furthermore, “Regarding the dharma of the 1 athagatha, there 
exists no closed teacher-fist” i.c., Tathagata as a teacher has no secret in 
his teaching. These passages, however, can mean only that the n ligion 
that originated w'ith Gotama would never be hidden from any people and 
it would never reject any people. Even Buddhists were unable to free 
themselves from the Indian propensity to express their thoughts through 
unintelligible riddles. 

“Killing his mother and his father, 

killing two kings of the Ksatriva tribe, 

Killing the kingdom and its subjects, 

a Brahmin goes on without pain.’’ Cf^havimayada, 294) 

“Killing his mother and his father, 

killing two kings of the Brahmin tribe, 

Killing a uger as the fifth, 

a Brahmin goes on without pain.” (/bid., 295) 

It would be impossible for a Buddhist, who would feel it a sin to kill only a 
little worm, to teach another to kill his mother and father, etc. According to 
the commentary of these sentences, “his mother” means “passion” (kdma); 
“his father” means “conceit”; “two kings” means “two unjust opinions,” i.c., 
to believe that the soul perishes absolutely after one's death and to believe 
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that the Sf)ul exists h)r eternity after one's death; “the lingdom" means the 
“twelve AyatunasJ* i.e., the six interna! organs ' eyes, ears, nose, tongue, 
tactile organ, intellect) and tlu six external objects (color and shape, sound, 
odor, taste, tangil'les, non sensuous ol^jectsj of which our indh idual 
existence is (onstiiuted: “its siibjcas’ m^-ans ’attachmenr to pleasure”: 
“a tiger” means “doubt” arul “the tfger as the fifth' means “five linds of 
obstacle,” i.e covetousness, anger, sleep, e\j]-doir\g, and doubl. We arc 
unable to understand the meaning until vve paraphrase the interpretation 
of the commentary. Whetlicr or n it this interpretation explains the purport 
of the analogy, remains a jirohlem Iinwever. that there exists some sort of 
hidden meaning within tins analogy cannot b(' scrioush doubted. We can 
also find many allegorical cxpiessions in the l\atha, Cyvetaivatara, and other 
U yanisads. 



CHAPTER 4 MINIMIZING 

INDIVIDUALITY AND 
SPECIFIC PARTICULARS 


Language 

To lay stress on the universal inclines the mind to disregard the 
individual and the particular. I have already referred to the Indian disre- 
gard for the individual and the particular in a previous chapter, so in this 
chapter I shall consider it from a different point of view. 

It is necessary to use an article (the, a) to show where the individual 
is placed within a proposition. There was, however, no article in ancient 
Indian languages. Both the definite article and the indefinite article did 
exist but only in a formative state which failed to develop. So the meaning 
of the word ”mahan** can be both “great,'' as an adjective and “a great thing 
or the great,” as a noun. And a substantive can even enter into a compound 
as if it were an adjective, e.g,, hinasevd = same, with an adjective and 
participle used like, an adjective. An adjective can even enter into a corn 
pound as if it were a substantive, e.g., hinasevd = hindndm seva, niaha- 
dasrayah = mahatsv dsrayah} 

In the European classical languages to siiy 'someone's descendant’' or 
“someone's army” is expressed by two uwds, i.e., “someone” and “descend- 
ant” or “someone” and “army”; while in Sanskrit it is often expressed by 
one word containing a possessive connotation ar^d thus having a vague 
meaning, e.g., mdmahdh pandavds ca = viol fiov #tai ol mv llapSara, 
nostrates Panduidaeque^ (Bhag, G., I. i): Saumadatth = 6 rov So/xaSaro 
Cihid. I. 8). From these instances we may infer the following: the Indians 
in accord with their way of thinking indicated above, express onlv pre- 
scribed attributes as determined, and avoid indicating the substantive as 
the determined, thus they lay stress on the essentially determining charac 
ter of a substance which lies in the background or cannot be seen, ignoring 
any concrete direct perception. 

Such a characteristic way of thinking can be also found in the way 
they express abstract notions. Early Europeans used two different concepts 
to express what existed independently in each abstraction; on the other 
hand the Indians thought that these two conceptions really came into exist- 
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ence conjointly so that through the correlation of these two the more pro- 
found conception, from which these two conceptions evolved, had to be 
sought. In accord with this way of thinking, Indians using Sanskrit often 
express one of two contrary conceptions by the negative form of the other, 
c.g., ”ldhhdlahhau jaydjayau’ (Bhag, G., II. 38) (literally “attainment 
and non-attainment and victory and non-victory =- good and bad fortune, 
victory and defeat”). 

The tendency to grasp abstract ideas in this way of thinking appears 
most prominently in the philosophy of the Madhyamika school of Mahay- 
ana. The founder of that school, Xagarjuna (c. a.d. 150-250), said, “Im- 
purity (a^uhha') cannot exist without depending on purity C^uhha) so 
that we explain purity by impurity. TTierefore purity by itself cannot be 
attained. Purity cannot exist without depending on impurity, so that we ex- 
plain impurity by purity. Therefore impurity cannot exist bv itself.”® He 
did not try to grasp them separately. He thought that “puiity” apart from 
“impurity 0. “impurity” apart from “purity” cannot come into existence; 
“purity,” however, exists hv negation of “impurity” and “impurity” exists by 
negation of “purity”, thus they are dependent on each other. He advocated 
as a basic notion of causation that, “When there is this, then there is that, 
just as when there is shortness then there ’s longness.”^ 

On the contrary, the ancient Greeks and Romans did not like this w’ay 
of thinking. So their languages expressed two opposite conceptions by two 
contrary words independently, as we have seen in the example of “good 
and bad fortune,” “victory and defeat” (icat t^v iTrirv^^ov xai airorvx^ov^ koI 

T1]V VLKrfV Kol 7/TTai'). 

Because their method of thinking puts more strt on the underlying 
features or essence of the individual than on the particular surface qualities 
of the self, the Indians seem inclined to stress more the relational meaning 
of a thing than its fundamental uniqueness. According to the dominant 
way of thinking in India the nature of the individual or the particular is 
dependent on the universal through which the individual or the particular 
is supported and inferred. For instance. ''gatabhartyUi' means a widow 
whose husband (I'hartr) is dead (gfltfl). Such a way of expression, 
which was called ‘*hahuvnhi" (possessi\e compound, attributive com- 
pound) by Indian grammarians, has developed eminenth' in Indian lan- 
guages; so that the word of 'hahuvf i” is used as a technical term in 
modern comparative philology. 

That the Indians are inclined to neglect the individual can be noticed 
in many other usages of their language, Sanskrit, the classical Indian lan- 
guage, has no single pronoun to represent “the same,” “identical. So to ex- 
press “the same” an indeclinable “era” (only, just), which expresses only 
emphasis, is added after the demonstrative pronoun “tad,” so that “tad era 
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is after all a general term for a singular object. To express “identical” an 
adjective *'sama' is used in Sanskrit — this word is derived from the same 
etymological origin as the English “same” — but this word means also 
“equal” and “similar.” And a noun *'$amya’ means “equality” and “identity.” 
Thus the Indians did not strictly distinguish between “equality/’ “similar- 
ity,” and “identity” in their daily usage. This usage is again evidence of 
their tendency to disregard the individual. Therefore when they need to 
express “identical” or “same.” they used **ahh\nna' whose literal meaning is 
“not difrerent.” Indian philosophers have invented such circuitous ex- 
pressions as “vkatva” **aihdtmya,'' "ekdtmatd/' etc. to denote 

the meaning of “identity” or “sameness.” 

In this connection the fact may be worth noting that ancient Sanskrit 
speaking-people used the singular form of “san^a” C^’ll) to express “each” 
and “every.”*' The pronoun “sarva” means “all” in its plural form, and 
in the singular form it means “each” or “eveiy,” although when they wanted 
to express “each” they used the word **ekaika” or repetition of the same 
word, e.g. vane vane (in each forest), dine dine (every day), yaiid yadd 
(whenever). Moreover, the dual form has remained in Sanskrit and it has 
never been dropped. The dual form can also he seen in ancient Greek in 
Homers epics, the Gothic (ancient German language), Celtic (Irish 
native tongue), etc., which are called collectively Indo-European languages. 
The Latin language dropped the dual form in its early stage, but we can 
find the traces of the dual form adhering to some words. The German Ian 
guage lost it in the thirteenth century, but we can find its traces in collo 
quial Bavarian. Among Slavic languages it remains only in some meaning- 
less colloquial phrases. Among the Ugric (Hungarian and Finnish) 
languages, of different descent from that of Indo-European languages, 
it remains only in colloquial Ostyac and Vogul whose cultures arc mostly 
extinct, and in other languages it has been dropped already.* 

The meaning of the dual form is not, as is ysually thought, that it 
indicates “two things” or multiplication by two, but indeed two things in 
such a relation that when one of them is expressed the other is necessarily 
remembered. For example, the Indian god of Heaven, Varuna, is always 
connected intimately with Mitra, so “Mitrau” (the dual form of Mitra) 
means “Mitr'^ and Varuna”; '^pitarau'* (the dual form of pitr = father) 
means not “two fathers” but “father and mother,” i.e., “parents.” Tlie same 
expression remains in Finnic-Hungarian languages, where the dual form of 
both “father” and “mother” means “parents.” As father and mother arc con- 
nected intimately, such an expression by dual form becomes ]X)ssible. In 
Finnic-Hungarian languages the dual form of both “father” and “mother” 
means “parents,” while In the Indian language only the dual form of 
''father'’ is used. Tbis fact shows us that in India the patriarchal system of 
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paternal rights dates back t(j early times, but in the other cultuies the more 
ancient notion was preserved. 

It was an original rule that the dual form was adapted to tw^o things 
which W'cre connected intimately as pairs, c.g., two hands, two feet, pairs 
which exist in the natural world or which are made artificially. The In- 
dians, however, did not limit the application of the dual form to practical 
use. Therefore they generally used the dual form to express two things con- 
nected to each other. It is a well-known fact that in a primitive man’s mind 
two things connected intimately could not be separated into two units, 
and they were usually expressed together as one thing. Together with 
the advance of civilization, hnw'ever, the idea of a unit became so 
clear that people thought it unnecessary' to distinguish dual from singu- 
lar and plural, so in time the dual form disappeared from the grammatical 
system.^ As a concrcfe example of this general rule, the dual form disap- 
peared from the colloquial Indian languages (Pali and other Prakrits). But 
in inciia Sanskrit has han used by the intelligentsia until recently, so that 
the dual form has been retained in use. Thus the thought pattern of the 
Indian intelligentsia has been influenced to the present day by this way of 
thinking of a pair of things grasped and expressed in a Gestalt rather than 
each thing individual];,. The dual form has had only a numerical value in 
many cases in Indo-Eur<qiean languages, like the ancient Greek. This lin- 
guistic phenomenon may have had little to do with w’ays of thinking, but 
anyhow it is worth noticing as an interesting case of a linguistic habit ex- 
pressing a culiural trait h»r a given time. 

Moreover, manv literate people of India liked .<? express the notion of 
number b\ concrete nouns which come from their * torical and social life; 
c.g., "rsi" (sage'' is often used to express ‘"seven” for seven rsi are enumer- 
ated as a group in their m\ths, **agni* (fire) is “three” for three kinds of 

arc used in a large ceremony.® This tendency may have some connec- 
tion with the Indian tendency of fondness for poetic diction, w^hich will be 
discussed later. The tendency can be seen also in ancient Egyptian and 
German, which express a certain quantity by a concrete noun, not by a 
numeral."’ but such expressions of cardinal numerals by concrete nouns can- 
not be seen in other languages, especially in modern times. 

Many literate people of India indeed liked to express number con- 
cretely and intuitively, although Ir. an logicians developed the most ab- 
stract notion of number as the class of classes, as in the case of vydsajya- 
vrtti in ihe Navya-nyd) a school''^ 

Discussing problems about ways of thinking of ancient peoples, Max 
Wertheimer^' made it clear that number and the notion of number are so 
very different between ancient peoples and modern Europeans — i.e., an- 
cient peoples . lerally grasped concrete numbers and the abstract notion 
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of number according to their way of thinking by laying stress on Gestalt, 
while the notion of number of modern Europeans has been reached as a 
result of abstracting from the process of counting by numbers in common 
experiences. Such a way of thinking clearly remains in the ancient Indians, 
e.g., 19 is expressed “subtract i from 20*' Qekonavimsati^, 597 is expressed 
“subtract 3 from 600.“^“ The same way of expression can also be seen in 
the Greek language, e.g., “Now, Megasthenes says, there are *120 lacking 
2 ! (i.e. IT 8) nations in India.** ^E^i'caSc *IrSt#ca UKom iKariv rarravTa Xeyet 
MeyaaSivij^ 8votF Slovra* (Arrianos, hiJike VII). 

Why didn*t the Indians use abstract expressions for number, in spite 
of their inclination, which I have mentioned on several occasions, to 
lay stress on the universal and to use the abstiact expression? We suggest 
the reason for it is as follows: number is an objective form that is valid for 
the quantitative aspects of the objective world; and the Indians, not inter- 
ested primarily in an objective study of such aspects of the external natural 
w^orld, would not be too concerned with constructive reflection about the 
application of number. That the natural sciences did not develop as far in 
India as in Europe seems to have an intimate connection with their wMy of 
thinking of universal as mentioned above. And, though the Indians had 
an intensive consciousness of the idea of time, they had little interest in 
calculating, grasping, and describing time quantitatively. I his fact is con- 
nected with the neglect of historical details and the temjx)ral causes of 
social change by Indian thinkers who look down upon time and change as 
illusory. 

Minimizing Individuality and Specific Particulars 

The inclination of most Indians to sulx)rdinate individuality and par 
ticularity to the universal appears in many spheres of India’s cultural life. 
In the first place, the particular details of local geography and climatology 
have been neglected in India. Secondly, in their ethical books and morali/ 
ing fables, there is very little attention or criticism given to the individual’s 
feelings and conduct. Thirdly, in their essays on art and aesthetics there is 
a good deal of speculative discussion of the nature or essence of beauty in 
general, but scarcely any detailed analysis of individual works or time- 
honored masterpieces of the many works of art in India. 

A similar tendency may be noticed in the mythological personages of 
India. Gods in Indian mythology have hardly any individual personality 
insofar as they are symbolic mainly of universal powers or virtues. F'or ex 
ample, Indra, a thunder god, is a very highly respected deity in the Rg- 
Veda, but the word “Indra * is also used as a common noun to stand for any 
divine being who performs ihe same function.^*’ 
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The underlying idea that motivates this minimizing of the individual, 
as a concretely perceived being, is the Indian tendency to think that all 
particular beings perceived by the senses are only illusions because only 
the universal is real. The subsumptive judgment (''A is a B'O is simply a 
logical step from an illusory particular to a more real universal. 

It may be argued that attention to particular details of individual 
things characterizes the scientific literature of India, especially in the bio- 
logical sciences. However, the tendency to classification in any detailed 
concrete fashion has been confined to Indian works of a general kind such 
as the Kdma-sutra, the Artha-idstra, and the Ndtya-idstra of Bharata. But 
most of these works lack case-histories of natural phenomena, just as there 
is a general neglect of specific events in human history other than the court 
annals and family records, never as detailed as the writings of the Chinese 
historians. 

TTie Buddhist logician Dharmakirti (ca. 650 a.d.) already had in- 
vestiga*^^*d problems concerning analytical and synthetic judgments. For 
him, however, in the following inference ‘TTiis is a tree, because it is a 
siminpJ," the major premise “All iithiapas are trees ’ is an analytical judg- 
ment, and “tree” is the essence of ''simiapd/* so tree is connected to 
bv the relation of identity C^dddtmya') , Now, common sense 
would not identify “tree ’ with any of Its predicates, but the Indian Bud- 
dhist logic regards the essence of the predicate to be pervasive of the sub- 
ject, and in that ultimate abstract sense finds an identity between them. 
Dharmottara, a follower ol Dharmakirti, says:’^ “ ‘Identity’ with the predi- 
cated fact means that (the mark) represents itself, its essence (^svahhdva). 
Since (in such cases) the essence of a ^-^ical reason ''ontained within the 
predicate, it is therefore dependent on it (and invaric’oiy concomitant with 
it).*' He then goes on to present an objection: ‘TThe question arises, if 
they are essentially identical there should be no difference between the 
reason and the predicate, so will the argument be (a repetition or) part 
of the thesis?" His answer to this question is; “These two are identical 
with reference to the ultimately real essence (i.e., the sense datum under- 
lying both facts). But the constructed objects (vifealpa-insayas), those (con- 
ceptions) which have been superimposed (upon reality), are not the same 
(in the facts constituting) the reason and the consequence.”*® 

The universal or the species, upm which the particiuir is based, must 
be subsumed under the higher univer-al or more general species. If such a 
relation to higher species is pursued, then eventually ultimate existence 
(sattd) is reached, beyond which nothing exists. 

As a matter of fact, Bhartrhari (ca. a.d. 450-500) expressed just such 
speculative thought. He maintained that since all sp^ics ^re realized by 
ultimate existenci in the final analysis, so all the meanings of w^ords are no 
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Other than ultimate existence. Moreover, he thought, the only ultimate ex- 
istence is absolute being and what gives existence to species as species is 
not true being; as this relation betv\een liiith and non-tniih can be seen 
between the subsuming upper species and the subsumed lower species, so 
any kind of conception is non-truc against the universal while it is true 
against the particular. I le said, “Now, as it was testified in the sacred book, 
these tw^o things (hhdvd), true and non-true, are present vvithin every 
thing (hhavay, and the true thing is the species, the individual is non- 



CHAPTER 5 THE CONCEPT OF 

THE UNITY OF ALL THINGS 


As a result of their inclination to emphasize Universal Being, to which 
all individuals and particulars are subordinated, most Hindus concentrate 
on the idea of the unity of all things. They look down upon the changing 
manifestations of the phenomenal world as illusory. According to those 
Indian philosophers who were more or less Vcdantic, only Universal Being 
behind these manifestations is the ultimate source of reality. And the more 
anything is individualized, the less it shares in the essence of reality. In- 
dividuals arc nothing else than limited manifestations of Universal Being. 
From very ancient times, the V^edantists had a strong tendency to think of 
the multifarious phenomena of the world as self-realizations of the one Ab- 
solute Being, The main curicnt of Adva’^a Vedantic metaphysics has been 
2 thoroughgoing monism imposed on pluralistic but illusory phenomena. 
Although there were other branches of Vedanta, such as that of Madhva 
who adliered to a purely realistic and pluralistic standpoint, the main em- 
phasis was on monism. ITic monistic Vedanta has dominated the classical 
scholarship of India, which has left its impress on Indr,-! philosophy in gen- 
eral. This tendency has penetrated into more popular ^ ilosophy. Even the 
d4jali,stic Samkhya and the VaiSesika schools also finally came to make a 
compromise wdth monism. 

A primitive form of this monistic view was expressed in the Rg-Veda 
in the hymns of the creation of the universe, and it took a more clearly de- 
fined form in the Upanisads. The Upanisads express Absolute Being in 
many different w^ays. They follow the Vedas, assigning the role of the pri- 
mal principle to things in nature, such as Wind, Water, or Ether. Adding 
to those survivals of the old Vedic ideas, the Vpanisads took again the 
primacy of Absolute Being over the principles and functions of individual 
being such as the Spirit, the Understanding (yijndna'), or the Soul 
(purusa). And before they named it the Brahman or the Atman, they at- 
tempted to express Absolute Being by various notions like “the existent,*’ 
“the non-existent,” “that which is neither existent nor not existent,” “the 
undeveloped,” “the controller within,” or “the imperishable.” Though the 
Upanisads expres*^ the Absolute by such multiple names, we can point out 
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one feature common to these concepts: all of them suppose the existence of 
the One Absolute Being, underlying the diversified phases of the phenome- 
nal world. All of the phenomenal phases belong to it, proceed from it, de- 
pend upon it, and are controlled by it. Furthermore, in the Upani^s, 
they conceive that the soul in individual beings is in its ultimate nature 
identical with the true Self ^Brahman; Atnian). And this metaphysical 
monism in the JJpanisads is followed in later Hinduism.' It is natural, there- 
fore, that the Indian ethics sets as its highest goal the unification and 
assimilation of the individual self with the Universal Self. Even when one 
cannot lA.)pe to attain this goal in this life, he should continue his efforts to 
achieve it in the next world. One of the Upanisads describes the state tliat 
a man freed from desires enters after his death as follows, *'Being Brahman, 
he goes to Brahman.”^ And the sage Sandilya declares, ‘"When I shall have 
departed from hence, I shall obtain it (that Self).'*’ When one has attained 
this final goal, he is one with the Absolute Being. There he no longer 
bears any personal differentiation. Uddalaka teaches as follows: "As the 
bees, my son, make honey by collecting the juices of distant trees, and re- 
duce the juice into one form, and as these juices have no discrimination, 
so that they might say, I am the juice of this tree or that, in the same man- 
ner, my son, all these creatures, when they have become merged in the 
True (either in deep sleep or in death), know not that they are merged in 
the True.''^ 

This monistic view of the Upanisads was developed further by the 
Vedantic philosophers. Sarhkara is the chief representative of the monistic 
philosophy of the Vedanta. "So great is the influence of the philosophy 
propounded by Sariikara and elaborated by his illustrious followers, that 
whenever we speak of the Vedanta philosophy we mean the philosophy 
that was propounded by Samkara.”® Nearly two thirds of contemporary 
pundits (scholars of traditional scholarship) of India belong to the school 
of Samkara.^ 

Of course, it is wrong to say that all the Indian thinkers hold such a 
view of the unity of all beings. But this is the view maintained by a majority 
of the philosophers in India. Even the schools of Indian pluralism did not 
always reject monism; in the philosophy of Vallabha (1481-1533) who 
was a pluralistic monist, "the duality that we perceive in the world does 
not contradict monism; for the apparent forms and characters which are 
mutually different cannot contradict their metaphysical character of iden- 
tity with God. So Brahman from one point of view may be regarded as 
without parts, and from another point of view as having parts."^ 

A monistic tendency forms the core of the theological system of the 
Hindu religious schools. Throughout the history of philosophy in this 
country, the monistic view has been accepted by a majority of its thinkers. 
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'The tendency of Indian philosophy, especially Hinduism, has been in the 
direction of monistic idealism. Almost all Indian philosophy believes that 
reality is ultimately one and ultimately spiritual. Some systems have seemed 
to espouse dualism or pluralism, but even these have been deeply permeated 
by a strong monistic character.”® 

The Buddhists, however, rejected the existence of any metaphysical 
principle as advocated in the Ufanisads and in the Indian orthodox philo- 
sophical schools. And they did not engage themselves in metaphysical dis- 
cussions about the unity of one with the Absolute, but they emphasized 
participation in the current affairs of the world for the realization of abso- 
lute virtue. They taught the importance of unity among individuals in the 
actual society of their fellow-beings. From its inception, the Buddhist reli- 
gious movement strongly opposed class discrimination in any form. A sen- 
tence in one of their sutras reads; ‘'What has been designated as 'name' and 
'family' in the world is only a term.”® Within the early community of the 
Buddhist monks, this idea of equality of all classes was faithfully carried 
out. Gotama the Buddha no longer belonged to any particular caste or 
family (gotra). And whoever, having renounced the world, Joins the Bud- 
dhist community (samg/za) to become a Bhiksu is called uniformly a 
Sakya-putra or a son of Sakyamuni th^ Buddha. Within the Saihgha, 
everyone belongs directly to the order of the Saihgha without any inter- 
mediary agent and he is treated as absolutely equal to others in all his 
qualifications. Tlie standing order within the Saihgha was fixed according 
to the number of the years elapsed since one had taken orders. So, one of 
their Vinaya texts describes the Saihgha follows: "j"»5t, O Bhikkhus, as 
the great rivers — that is to say, the Ganga, the Yamun . the Aciravatl, the 
Snrabhu, and the MahT — when they have fallen into the great ocean, re- 
nounce their name and lineage and are thenceforth reckoned as the great 
ocean, Just so, O Bhikkhus, do these four c?stes — the Khattiyas, the Brah- 
mans, the Vessas, and the Suddhas — ^when they have gone forth from the 
world under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the Tathagata, re- 
nounce their names and lineage, and enter into the number of the Sakya- 
puttiya Saniarias.”*® one ok the Upanisads, we can find a teaching with a 
similar context. "Just as the flowing rivers disappear in the ocean 
casting off name and shape, even so Ae knower, freed from name and 
shape, attains to the divine person, hig^ 'r than the high.”’ It can be said 
here that the metaphysical or ontological concept of the unity of all things 
held in the Upanisads shows itself in Buddhism only by taking the form of 
practical ethics. 

Buddhist thought was refined remarkably in the hands of the Ma- 
hSyana Buddhists. The idea of Siinyatd or The Void admits nothing 
real or substantial, ut even in this idea we can notice a feature of the old 
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Indian monism. Siinyatd means absolute negation and ir permits nothing 
differentiated. The great teacher of Mahayana Buddhism, Niigarjuna, 
teaches: “the release Cvwksa) is the extinction of all action Qiarman) and 
of all defilement (feZefo). The action and the detilement arise from the 
differentiating notions (vifeaZpfl). They come from the concept of diversity 
Cpra'panca) . This concept of diversity, however, is terminated in the state 
of Voidness.’'^" The release in Nagarjuna’s sense means the attainment oi 
this state of Voidness. 

Fv : most Indians, to enter into a perfect state of tranquility where the 
mind is immovable and identical with the Absolute is the highest reli- 
gious experience that only a man of wisdom can hope to gain. And they 
attach only a relative and secondary significance to other states of religious 
experience, considering them to be lower states only serving as intermediate 
means to help one attain the highest. 

TTiis tendency can also be noticed even among present-day intellec 
tuals of India. Thev prefer to study the philosophy of 1 legcl, Bradley, oi 
Whitehead. The philosophy of Spinoza, which is also a favorite subject 
for contemporary Indian philosophers, is often interpreted in tlie non- 
dualistic, monistic light of the Sahkaraite Vedanta; for example, the infinity 
of God s attributes is explained as the “absolute indeterminateness of God,” 
which is surely a Vedantist speaking and not Spinoza.'^ 

Now, as additional evidence to show that the coic of Indian thought 
is the idea of the unity of all things, we will proceed to study a linguistic 
phenomenon observed in the Indian languages. In Sanskrit, the universal 
class of “all the individuals or dungs in the universe” is designated by 
words in the singular like "idam sarvatn/' *'idayn visvam, (all this) or 
simply ”idam” (which means “this”). 

And this usage of the words in the singular number can be observed 
in the old Upanisads, in the Buddhist hooks, and in many other Indian 
works in general.’® In Japanese, to express “the things in the universe,’ 
we say batiyu, bansho, wonomina, all three implying the infinite diversity 
of the phenomenal world. In contrast to the Japanese way of thinking, the 
Indians tend to ignore this diversity and the differentiated phases of the 
phenomenal wwld and grasp all things as one unit. Of course, it is gram 
matically co -cct to write in the plural the Sanskrit pronoun "sarva' and its 
equivalents in other Indian languages. There arc some cases of such us*ige 
in old Indian scriptures.’® But, in those cases, we should not overlmk the 
fact that the word **sarva" does not mean all things without limitation, but 
that it implies the whole within a certain boundary. And to mean ail things 
without limitation, the Indians never fail to write '*sarva* in the singular 
number. 

This Indian usage of the words iritis case presents a remarkable 
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contrast to the Greek and the Latin usage ol the equivalent words, Trdvra, 
omnia. In Greek, though it belongs to the same language root as Sanskrit, 
the pronoun equivalent to "'saria' in the neuter plural form means “all 
things/' There is a fine example of this Greek usage in Heraclitus well- 
known proposition “all things flow (ttcivtc pet).’' Both Plato’* and Aristotle’* 
represent the universe as a complex body using the word iruvra in the 
plural number. And this usage was accepted by the Greeks for a long time 
up to comparatively recent times.’"* When they use the Greek ecjuivalcnt 
of “sarvrt, ” in the singular number, it has the nicaning of “everything" and 
the meaning of “all" will not be expressed accurately.”^' There is a very rare 
case in Greek expressing “all things in the universe" by the pronoun in the 
neuter singular Bui, in this case, the philosopher who used this 

expression took a stand very similar to the Indian monistic view of the 
world and its pantheism His view was more like the Indian than like the 
Greek one, for such a view was rarely held by the Greeks in general. In 
Latin, tou, Llje\ use 'ovtinc.” the word in the neuter plural form, to mean 
“all things."'”" ^Xnd to mean “all things as one unit" or “the universe," the 
Romans have another word “imiversiitn" so that thev have no fear of the 
confusion th:jt might exii-t in Ckeek. In Greece, not only philosophers but 
people in general thought that the uni' ersc was a complex body consisting 
of innumerable individii.il and particular things. Greek atomists regarded 
the atoms as innumerable. In contrast to this Greek view, the Indian 
philosophers have mostly maintained that all beings in the universe are 
limited and particularized manifestations of the sole ultimate reality. Here, 
without relying upon other method'* compar.'^.i. philosophy, we can 
maintain the foregoing conclusions through analys. ^ of linguistic expres- 
sions. 

Now, insofar as most Indians attach little significance to indi\idual 
phenomena, it is natural that ‘hcv should be inclined to minimize the 
absolute value of any individual being. 

As a natural result of such a way of thinking, there appears in India 
the idea of the oneness of opposite pairs, of good and evil, and of beauty 
and ugliness. Mt gasthcncs, referring to the features of Brahmanistic 
thought, writes as follows: “[According to the Brahmanists] whatever 
happens in human life is neither good [dya^or] nor evil [.aKoi]. For if the 
nature of a thing or an act is fixeu ‘’or gcxxl or evil, why is there any 
difference among men, whose notions are all more or less like a dream of 
those who are pleased bv a thing or act and those who are troubled by the 
same thing or act?"*® In the old Upanisads, tor., it is repeated that what 
appears g(^ or bad to our human eves is not so in the absolute sense and 
that the difference between the two is only a matter of comparison.*^ For 
instance, one of tne Upanisads reads as follows: “[The true Self], the con- 
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tiolleT of all, the lord of all, and the ruler of all, does not become greater 
by good works nor smaller by evil works/'” And in another text, it is said, 
*'As water does not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil deed clings to one who 
knows it"” And this idea of the oneness of opposite pairs held in the 
Uffani^s was accepted by the Vedantists, the most influential philosophi- 
cal school in the India of later ages.” 

To the above, of course, a counter-argument will be presented: how 
could the Indians have gone into such minute classification of phenomena 
and their division into sub-sub-types if this were really true? Also, why is 
it that one powerful school of philosophy has felt compelled to develop 
an ultimate category of diflFerendation Qvisajya) without reference to 
which phenomena could not be intelligible? Hiese counter-questions are 
pertinent Still the writer cannot help retaining the impression that many 
Indian thinkers admitted pluralism only on a secondary plane, and not in 
the metaphysical realm. Even if we admit the predominance of pluralism 
in Indian philosophy, sdll we cannot deny the stronger influence of monism 
in other cultural areas of Indian thought, such as religion. 



cHAFira 6 THE STATIC QUALITY 

OF UNIVERSALITY 


Comprehension of This Quality Through Static Aspects of 
Language 

It has already been suggested that most Indians incline to comprehend 
phenomena statically. This tendency has a close relation to their tendency 
to put a high value on universality. All things in this world are always 
changing and moving. On the other hand, the substance of these things 
continues as long as they exist and its nature changes little. Therefore, the 
tendency to prefer universality generally draws more attention to the na- 
ture or essence of things than to thUr manifestations which are always 
changing, and again this tendency stresses the static aspect of things more 
strongly than their dynamic functions. 

Some special characteristics of this way of thinking can be found in 
the Indian usage of parts of speech. First, it can be said that the noun (or 
verbal noun) is more likely to be usc"^ t^han the vcii n a Sanskrit sentence, 
because the noun expresses the more stable and un> -anging aspects of the 
thing. Secondly, the adjective which modifies a noun is used much more 
frequently than the adverbial form which is selaom used in Sanskrit. 

The former characteristic will be explained first. Although expression 
by verbs was very complicated in the sentences of the Vedas, it became 
very simple in classical Sanskrit. Verbal nouns came to be mainly used 
instead of the finite verbs in classical Sanskrit.' Ebpecially in prose writ- 
ings, the nomim.! predicate is widely used and the finite verb is seldom 
used. The noun which is used in Sanskrit as the predicate is in some cases 
a participle and in some cases a verbal noun. For example, the sentence 
"due to rain, the food appears” is v pressed in the form of “due to rain, 
appearance of the food (is possible)” in Sanskrit. Cparjanyad annasam- 
bhttvah, Bhag. G. Ill, 14. = itnbre fit frugam proventus, 61 Si gapiroi U nv 
SfiPpovJ) It was the practice since ancient times to use the participial form 
instead of the finite verb to express the past tense, and it became a common 
expression in colloquial speech of the later periods.* 
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The adjectives whose quality is static are used in Sanskrit in place 
of the finite verbs used in the classical languages of the West. For ex- 
ample, the sentence anityam Call things are impermanent)" is 

used in Sanskrit instead of the sentence ‘'all existences change and move" 
Cirdvra pet). 

Thus the 'periphrastic form" was established in Sanskrit. Although 
it is seldom found in the Vedic Scripture, the periphiastic peifect, one of 
the periphrastic forms, can be fre(|ucntly found in the literature after the 
Brahmana;. For example, in order to express the meaning "he weril," the 
phrase *‘ganiaydvi cakdra (he made a going)*’ is used. And again the form 
of periphrastic future is used in seme cases in order to express fiiliirc 
action.^ For example, the word *'gantdsi (you are the one who goes)" is 
used to express the meaning "you will go." Qgantdsi = pcnYnics ad . 
dTrO<TTpO<f>l)V TOtlJ(7Ct9. Bhag. Cj., II, 52 ) 

Again in Sanskrit, the denominative, a special form of verb, which is 
formed from a noun, is established. For cxamj>le, futnyati, a denominative 
which was formed from a noun yntra (son), means "to dt'sire to have a 
son," and svdmtyatiy a denominative formed from a noun svdmhi (master) 
means "to regard as a master.*' Generally speaking, denominative is used as 
the word which connotes the meaning of "to be . . . ," "to work as . . . 

"to regard as . . . ," and "to desire. . . .*' Such special categories of verbs 
as the denominative are not found in the classical grammar of the west. 

Another grammatical fact can bt? considered as showing a similar 
tendency; namely, in Sanskrit, sakya, an adjective, or sakyayn, an inde- 
clinable, is used to express the meaning "to be able to . . . whicli is 
expressed by using a verb or an auxiliary verb in the Western languages 
(For example, "na devasuraih sar\'aih iakyah prasahitum yudhi" [Hdyyid- 
yana II, 86, ii] = non potest proelis superari a cunctis dis daevtoni- 
busque,y 

In the Sanskrit language, it is seldom that a verb in the form of the 
finite verb is used; the verb is mainly used in the form of the verbal noun. 
Therefore, the general characteristic of Sanskrit construction is that the 
nominal sentence is more likely to be used than the verbal sentence. 
Especially in classical Sanskrit, the finite verb is seldom used. 

In connecdvin with the above fact, usage of the infinitive form of the 
verb is very much limited. In Sanskrit the infinitive form is never used as 
the subject.® Nor is the infinitive form ever used as the object. When it is 
necessary to use the infinitive verb as an object, an abstract noun formed 
from the root of that verb is used instead of the infinitive form of that verb. 
Originally, the infinitive form of a verb preserved the case ending of the 
verbal noun in the Rg-Veda, that is, it preserved case endings of accusa- 
tive, dative, genitive, and locative cases. However, in classical Sanskrit, 
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only one foim, which ends with “ — turn” Tone of the above mentioned case 
endings), remains. Moreover, in most cases in classical Sanskrit, the in- 
finitive form is used only when the meaning “in order to do — ” which 
denotes an object of behavior is expressed. Lven in this case, usage of the 
infinitive iurm is not necessarilv ihc siinie. The infinitive form is used in 
both the active and pass’\e voices.''* 

There is a reniarhalde diiTerence between Sanskrit and the classical 
languages of tlie West on this point- For example, there are two kinds of 
infinitive, the present and the perfect, in Latin. The present infinitive 
expresses cc^ntinuatitai, repetition, and procc-s while the perfect infinitive 
indicates completed at non. The infinitive iri Latin can become subject, 
predicate, and also th( object oi a sentence ns a noun, because it possesses 
the propertSes of both \crb and noun. 

It is (juite likcK tl'.at the reason why there exists such a great difference 
Ix'tw'^^n Sanskrit and ilic Western languages is that the Indians did not 
pin as much attention to tlic changing and moving aspects of existence. 

Another striking cliaracteristic of Sanskiif will be considered. Sanskrit 
does nut possess an) adverbial suffix which is common to all Western 
languages As a gentral rule, an adjective can become an adverb by 
adding some suffixes such as “ — io Greek and '' — mend’ in French, in 
the Western languages. However, there are no such adverbial suffixes in 
Sanskrit, so we find the accusative case of the adjective (neutral, singular) 
is used in Sanskrit when it is necessary to modify the verb.' Again accusa- 
tive, ablative, and locative cases (singular) of adjective are used adverbially 
in some cases. In brief, the advert ’ not acknjo ’ ^dged to be a part of 
speech in the system ol Sanskrit grammar. And it is . ry common to use the 
adjective where the adverb is used in Western languages. 

(The same disparity betw^cen the Indian way of thinking and other 
ways of thinking can also be found ainong modern Western languages. 
Among the m.odern Western languages, German tends to stress the un- 
changing, static, and universal aspects of phenomena. On the contrar^^ 
English attaches great importance to changing aspects of things. There 
exists no special ouffix w'hich can distinguish adverb from other parts of 
speech in German, wliercas in English an adverbial suffix is added to the 
adjective when it modifies a verb.**) 

This tendency to comprehend ungs through their static aspects can 
also be found elsewhere. For example, a demonstrative pronoun ’W’ is 
usually added to the subject when it is necessary to connect two sentences 
to express the meaning of ‘and’* or “then.” Namely, the demonstrative 
pronoun is used in Sanskrit instead of the conjunction.® In order to 
show compound events, it is often necessary to use the conjunction in 
Western languages. On the contrary, the Indians repeatedly mention the 
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same subject of action which remains unchanged through a period of 
time. 

The subject of action which influences the gerundive, which has 
passive meaning, or the past participle, which ends with " — ta,” is 
expressed by the instrumental case or genitive case in Sanskrit. The 
following sentences are its examples: %havatd (or bhavatah') krtah kartav- 
yah (you fulfilled your duty)”; *Tajndm pujitah (one was respected 
by kings).” Here the instrumental case is apt to express the same meaning 
with a p.i'-ticiple but the genitive case is used with an adjective.'® In the 
case of Western languages, the subject of action is always introduced with 
prepositions such as viro, d, by, von, or par. It can be concluded from the 
above fact that, on the whole, Western people comprehend action through 
its changing aspects, while Indians comprehend action attributively. That 
is to say, many Indians consider that action is an unchanging aspect or 
only an attribute of phenomenal existence. 

The above-mentioned characteristic way of thinking also influenced 
the construction of concepts. In classical Indian languages, there was no 
word which corresponded to the word ”to become.” Although the verb 
formed from root "bbti” connotes the meaning of ”to become,” this word 
also connotes the meaning of **to exist” at the same time. Why did the 
ancient Indians fail to distinguish the word meaning ”to become” from 
the word meaning ^^to exist” in their daily conversation? It was because 
"to become” was one form or aspect of "to exist” for them. A noun **bhdva* 
formed from root "bfeii” is understood as the word which means either 
"being bom” or "existing.”" That is to say, "to become” is “to be born,” in 
other words, for the Indians. Therefore, the Indians managed to produce 
the words "anyatha bhavati”'* or **cmyathdhhdva* (being otherwise) in 
order to express "to become” or "to change.” 

For the Indians, therefore, "all the things of this world are changing 
and moving” is not the expression of the changing aspect of existences but 
is the expression of a static and unchanging state. In the sentence “sabbe 
saAkhdrd antced (all things are impermanent),” a common expression of 
the Indian Buddhists, *'aniccd!' is an adjective. Thus, change is understood 
statically. This adjectival form of expression is fundamentally different 
from the sentence **vdvra pti (all things flow)” of Western thought in 
which the predicate is dynamically expressed by a verb. 

The Static Quality of Thought 

Thus, in Indian philosophy the Absolute is generally explained as a 
Being beyond all temporal appearances. According to the Upanisads, the 
Absolute is also expressed as Imperishable Qcksara') in the following ways.'^ 
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**Atman is imperishable for it cannot be destroyed. ... It is unfettered, 
it does not suffer, it is not injured.”'* ‘TTiis is that great unborn Self who 
is imperishable, incorruptible, eternal, fearless, Brahman.”'® In early Bud^ 
dhism such a metaphysical principle as the Absolute is not laid down, but 
it is claimed that the principle of j)ratttyasamutj)Ma, whether the Buddha 
has appeared or whether he has not apj^eared, is unchanged and eternal. 
According to Mahayana Buddhism, iunyatd or dharmata (the essence of 
things) is the principle of pratityasamutpada that nothing can disappear 
or arise. As stated above, the idea of the Absolute, which Indian philoso- 
phers have conceived, is of a negative character. Accordingly, the Absolute 
can only be expressed as essentially static in quality in relation to all 
appearances of changing things. 

The same kind of way of thinking is discernible concerning their 
concept of man. Let us compare it with the Christian concept of man. 
According to St. Paul, the concept of man is roughly as follows: Man is 
composed of two parts, i.e. body and mind, representing the external and 
internal aspects of man respectively. Mind is that which gives vitality 
to body or the source of life. He calls this mind "psyche,’' and when he 
defines it as the subject of consciousness or self, especially distinguishing it 
from the body, he also gives the name "pneunia” or soul to mind. However, 
the term *'pneuma" which was employed in few cases, generally means the 
origin of a resurrected life in the awakened man as distinguished from 
the ordinary man. In other w'ords, it denotes the generative power of 
the resurrective, sacred, and eternal life which comes from God or the 
Savior and which controls man. Accordingly, soul is identified with 
the Holy Spirit, which is distinctly separate from the mind of man. On 
the other hand, the body, w'hich represents the external aspect of man, is 
supposed to be constituted by a bony substance (sarx). It might be ac- 
knowledged that it does not apply merely to the flesh, but to all the 
elements composing man-in-nature,'® due to imagining that the sarx is the 
main element of all constituents of body. On the contrary, according to 
Indian philosophers, soul is defined as prana, dtnian, or jiva, and body as 
iarira or deha, not as mdmsa or flesh. It appears that they considered the 
bone to be the central part of the body. Sarirdni, the plural form of iarira 
(body), means the bones or remains. That the bone is considered to be the 
fundamental component of the body, we see in the following passage of 
the Dhammapada: “Body is formed by the bones together with flesh 
and blood spreading on it. It contains decay, death, pride, and false- 
hood.”'’' As seen from the above statement, Ae Christians in the West 
find the central significance of body in the dynamic element of which 
body is constituted; Indian philosophers in the East find it in the static 
element, i.e. bone. 
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Such being the case, generally in Indian philosophy the idea of 
“becoming" is not considered primary, but the idea of ‘‘being" is the 
central consideration. Therefore, Indian philosophers in general explain 
three aspects of “being,” i.e. appearance, extinction, and continuance or 
intermediate state of “being.” These three are referred to early in the Old 
Upani^ds,^^ and they are generally accepted by the orthodox schools of 
Brahmanism and the Jain schools. However, the idea of “becoming” is 
little mentioned in these schools. Vikdra, vikriyd, parmnma, xnpar'mdma^ 
etc. are cc isidered to be ecjuivalent to “becoming,” but they show that 
the simple becomes specialized into complexity, and these words rather 
mean evolution or development. Varsyayani, philosopher of language of 
ancient India, set forth tlie theory of the sixfold aspect of being (hhdvavi- 
kdray^ in the phenomenal world, i.e. appearance, existing, changing, 
increasing, decreasing, and extinction, and in later ages it was accej^ted 
by the other famous Indian philosopher of language named Pdiartrhari.‘“ 
However, Saihkara, the famous Vedantist, refuted this theory as meaning- 
less, and he maintained that appearance, continuance, and extinction arc 
recognized to be the only three aspects of “being,” and that all other 
aspects of being might be included in these three.’-’' Also in liudclhism ilicse 
three aspects are designated as those of the conditioned (^sathshdra) or 
phenomenal being.-- The Sarvastivada school, the most eminent of Ahhid 
harma Buddhist schools, maintained the theory of four aspects of being 
by adding the fourth aspect of being or the conditioned, namelv, jard 
or decaying, which was interpreted as “changing to other” (anyathdhhdva, 
anyathdtva)}^ Accordingly, they show the four aspects of the conditioned 
as appearance, extinction, continuance, and decaying.-'* 1 lowever, this 
theory was not accepted by all Buddhist schools. 

From the point of view that the idea of “being” is considered primary, 
and that the idea of “becoming” is ignored, Indian thought is considerably 
similar to Greek thought, and departs from mcxlcrn thought. .As pointed 
out on several occasions, the central problem of ancient Greek phik>sophv 
was to investigate reality or “being,” and there the truth was nothing hut 
“being” and it was to be materialized in Existence. The truth is thus 
realized by insight into the form of reality and it denotes the discovery of 
the essence of “being.” Accordingly, the science of geometry was the typical 
pattern of science in ancient times, through which the principle of the 
fixed forms of material bodies in space was investigated. Only Statics 
was developed even in the field of physical science. On the other hand, 
the idea of ‘Tjeconing” is investigated mainly in modern thought. Kinetics 
has developed in the field of physics of the modern age. Mathematics has 
developed in the form of analytics and algebra studying variable quantities 
and relations. And for the first time analytical geometry was organized 
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and studied. Indian thought is similar to Greek thought Trom the point of 
view of its difference from modern thought in which the idea of ‘"becoming” 
or movement is regarded as its chief characteristic; however, compared 
with Greek thought, Indian thought may Ix^ said to go to extremes in 
expressing its ideas ontologically. 

Thus, the static quality of ways of thinking of some Indian minds is 
distinctively far from the dynamic quality of modern thought; however, 
from the very point of view of its contrast with modern thought, it can 
offer a certain significance for modern civilization. While modem life is 
inclined to drive man to a disturbed or mad restlessness, the static quality 
of Indian thought is capable of giving peace or rest to the mind of modern 
people. Accordingly, Indian culture is helpful in presenting rest and 
a quite joy to persons today who are tired of the turbulent movement of 
their culture. 

Tn introducing the life and activity of Ramakrishna (1834-1886), 
who one of the most eminent religious teachers of modern India, 
Romain Holland w'rites as follows: “He was a fruit harvester of early 
autum whom Europca/'iS had rarely if ever knowm.’* And he goes 
on to say: “I should like to inform European people who are feverish and 
restless because of this arterial throbbing. I want to wet European lips 
w'ith imperishable blood.""'* Even Albert Schweitzer, who is known as 
a devotional Christian teacher, though criticizing all Indian religions, 
acknowledged the following merit in them: “How^ev’^er, there is one 
significance wliich we European people ought to acknowledge in regard 
to the ndigioLis thought nf India. It is that the Indian religion teaches us 
calmness or equanimity of mind . . . :hc Indian p* pic comprehend the 
essential weak point in th.e faith of modern Christi iiity. We Europeans 
bcliei’c that Cdiristianitv is only dynamic in its religious activity. There arc 
too few occasions when we reflect on our deeper selves. We Europeans are 
usually devoid of equaniinitv of mind.”'"’’ in view of the contrast between 
Indian calm and modern activism, it is no wonder that the Indian idea of 
“inner peace" is so attractive to the minds of modern people. 


Lack of Conniioa-Scusc Cojiccpts of Time 

The thought process which regards existence behinci the phenomenal 
world as more important than the ^ hcnomcnal w^orld itself, naturally 
results in destroying the concept of time, especially the concept of dif- 
ferences in time necessary for expressing specific cyents in experience. 

This thought process can be seen in the fact that mood in the Sanskrit 
language has gradually vanished and become simplified; various kinds of 
tense have disap;- eared, and accordingly their usages have been confused. 
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In the proto-Indo-European language, the difference of verb usage 
is mainly based on mood and, therefore, the verb of this language was 
based on a flimsy grasp of the concept of time. The present tense of direct 
speech simply indicates sustaining action, while the perfect tense denotes 
the state of action which was momentarily conceived regardless of dura- 
tion as completed. It was somewhat later before the concept of time was 
emphatically introduced by the use of verbs. The old writings of the 
Greek language preserved a good variety of moods. It was so with the 
Vedic language. However, in Latin the verb is principally based on a 
concept of time. Even in the present Greek language the mood of the 
verb persists with considerable tenacity, and in the Slavic languages it is 
still preserved.*^ However, generally speaking, the tenses of verbs came to 
occupy the important place and the differentiation of tenses became 
developed in later ages. These trends are remarkably dixernible in all 
modem languages. 

However, though there are five kinds of tense in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage as in Greek,“ they are not sharply discriminated. Foi example, in 
indicating the past tense, the following five forms are actually used almost 
without discrimination in usage; imperfect, perfect, past participle active, 
aorist, and historical present.^ Simply concerning the frequency of each 
tense’s use, there are differences according to periods. At the end of the 
period of the Brahmana writings, the aorist®'^ was frequently used, and in 
the Pali language a single tense denoted almost all past events. According 
to the famous grammarian of ancient India, Panini (c. 4th century 
the aorist is a single tense which indicates the recent past. However, after 
Panini, the past participle has been gradually employed as equivalent to 
the aorist. Finally, in classical Sanskrit there is little usage of the aorist. 

Besides, the Sanskrit lacks the past perfect and future perfect tenses 
in either the indicative or subjunctive moods as well as the past tense in 
the subjunctive.^* This fact shows that discrimination between absolute 
past and relative past is not made in Indian languages. 

Furthermore, it is also possible to employ the present tense of Sanskrit 
in order to indicate recent past and future.®® For example, in the sentence 
"What is the use of it? (It is of no use),” the present tense is used in the 
Sanskrit language, while the future tense is used in Latin: him karomi 
tena = quid fadam eo. Thus Indian people do not have too clear a 
consciousness of the discrimination of tense. There seems to be a similar 
linguistic phenomenon in Hindustani in which the same word — kal, 
adverb — has two meanings, namely, yesterday and tomorrow. Similarly, 
the term arson* means the day after tomorrow and at the same time the 
day before yesterday, and the term "atarson** means three days after and 
before. Such being the case, the determination of the meaning of these 
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kinds of words is dependent on the context, and so confusion can be 
removed. 

That Indian people are not very sharply aware of the discrimination 
of tense denotes their unwillingness to comprehend the current of time 
from past to future in the form of quantitative time through which the 
length of time is capable of being measured. However, it does not mean 
that the Indian people have no concept of time, but rather the reverse. 
The law of transiency and its philosophical expression, i.e. their view of 
the uncertainty of life, sharply pointed out by the Jains and the Buddhists, 
can be realized only by those who understand from their heartfelt experi- 
ence the changing phases of the world. 

The Indian people, who have not exerted themselves to grasp the 
concept of time quantitatively, have rarely written historical books with 
accurate dates, and we have indicated that this fact ^gnihes a characteristic 
feature of Indian culture. It may be said to result from the characteristic 
way of thinking described above. Presumably, according to the world-view 
of the Indian people, the universe or world and the social order remain 
eternal; on the other side, personal life is nothing but one of a succession 
of lives existing repeatedly in limitless time, and therefore finally becomes 
meaningless TThe idea of the transition of life which the Indian people 
have conceived is transmigration, i.e. ? perpetual wheel of rebirths. Such 
an idea appeared occasionally in Greek (Pythagorean) philosophy, but in 
India it has always been maintained by all people. So far as this way of 
thinking is concerned, such passing phenomena as political or social 
conditions, as a matter of course, do not attract people. Consequendy, it 
is not surprising that historical descriptions hav^- not been made with 
much attention to accurate dates in India. 

Contemplative Attitudes 

Viewing the essential universality behind and beyond the variety of 
concrete phenomena of our experience can be defined as a contempladve 
or meditative attitude. It means no more than comprehending all progres- 
sive phenomena i . eternally completed. Accordingly, in describing succes- 
sive events, the present participle is used only in Greek and Ladn. The 
gerund which shows a kind of past tense is used instead in ancient Indian 
languages. Here are some example: upasamgamya = uccedens (BJwg. i, 
2); param drstva = iir€iS^ tfcoipct rov ffeov (II, 59). (Only in this case 6 p&v 
also may be used.); palldlam hitvd = locum relinquens (Dhp. 91) (having 
left a pond, the bird . . .); moccu adaya gacchati = tnors prehendens obit 
(Dfep. 46); kumhhupamam kdyam imam viditva/noAgarupamom cittam 
idam thapetva/ ^yojetha mdratn pannayudhena (Dhp. 40) = Vasi simile 
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corffus hoc agnosscens, arci similem coghationcm hanc sistens, subigat 
^sapiens) M^ain intellectus armis (Having known that this body is a 
weak vessel and that the mind is like a confused thoroughfare in a city, 
you should battle against the Evil One with the aid of wisdom). As seen 
from these examples, in the Sanskrit language the main and subordinate 
actions are expressed in different tenses, the latter in the past tense, on the 
other hand, in the Greek language both arc expressed in the same tense. 
Furthermore, in saying ‘^by means of’ for the sake of showing the instru- 
ment of : .^tion, addya or upadaya, the gerund form relevant to the past is 
used in the Sanskrit language; however, in die Greek language cx<i>v 
or \apCiV the present participle, is used. 

Also the same characteristic is recognized in constructing compounds 
in the Sanskrit language. In indicating the causal relation between two 
notions, a compound is formed which suggests that the order of thought 
follows the way of tracing effect back to cause. Accordingly, the expression 
''effect and cause” Qphalahetu) occurs instead of 'cause and effect” as 
stated in other languages. Instead of the expression “the relation of cause 
and effect,” “the relation of effect and cause” (^karyakdrewahhavay^ is 
used. Likewise, the following expressions are used in the Sanskrit language: 
relation of the knowable and the knower Cficimyagaviakahhdvay^: relation 
of the generated and the generative Cj^nyajanakahhdva^\ relation of the 
proved and the prover Csadhyasadhakabhava'); relation of the established 
and the establishing (yyayasihdpyavyavasthdpakabhdvay^^', relation of one 
being excited to activity and the instigator Cpravartyapravartayitrtvay^\ 
relation of that on which anything depends and that which depends on 
Qdiraydsrayibhdva).^^ These expressions of the Sanskrit language are 
remarkably different from those of other languages. Accordingly, when 
scholars translated the Indian original texts into Chinese, they changed 
the word order of the above expressions and they appeared as “the relation 
of cause and effect.” The Tibetan people also translated “effect and cause" 
(jphalaheiu) into **Tgyu dan hbras-bu* (cause and effect), changing its 
word order. The way of thinking, in which the notion of effect is first 
formed and that of cause is inferred and stated afterward, is retrospective, 
and in this regard, it is basically different from the way of thinking in 
which the notion of cause is first formed and then that of effect is deduced. 
(By the way, it is needless to say that such a way of thinking of the 
Indian people is basically different from the thinking process of natural 
science through which, with the help of inductive and deductive reasoning, 
the cause of an effect is investigated and is ascertained by functional 
correlation without giving primacy to cither the cause or the effect.) 

The Indian people, even if thejr investigate the relation of two things 
from cause to effect, generally do not take the view that a single effect is 
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caused by a single active movement, but prefer to assume that various 
effects are produced by the combination of various causes. Therefore, most 
Indian thinkers do not employ the definite technical term which cor- 
responds to efficient cause (causa efficiens') ^t seems that nimitia-karana 
is equivalent to causa efficiens; however, ii is also used in expressing 
causa occasionalis and final cause of aim (teleological relation). 

The thinking process through which the experienced action and 
change are immediately perceived as past matters not only restricts the 
thinking process of common people in India, but exerts an influence on 
the thinking process of Indian philosophers. The fact that the main Indian 
philosophies arc contemplative is closely related to this thinking process. 
Creek philosophy is characterized as investigating overtly and speculatively 
the substance of matter and of watching its forms of activity, and therefore 
it is commonly criticized as theoretic. However, on this point, it may be 
rightly said that Indian philosophy has been more contemplative. Indian 
rclig>'"v^ ''-hers have generally practiced yoga, by way of which they have 
contemplated the truth or intrinsic nature of phenomenal matter, whereas, 
it appears that such introspective contemplation did not predominate in 
Greek philosophy. It is said ihcoria is very similar to yoga;^^ however, 
yoga does not mean merely watching; it demotes also attaining a state 
transcending one’s own limited self. 

Passive ajid Forbearing Attitudes Toward Behavior 

The con tern plativT attitude leads people usually to assume a rather 
passive attitude toward the objective .r the natuj •' w'orld instead of 
encouraging an active attitude. They attempt to adapt emselves to nature 
without reconstructing nature. When assuming such an attitude, they 
especially tend to speak highly of the virtue of self-surrender or forbearance 
in its moral sense. Even in the Upanisaus for^arance is mentioned as 
follows: “Therefore he who knows it as such, hfndng become calm, self- 
controlled, withdrawn, patient and collected sees the Self in his own self, 
secs all in the Sclf.”^’ In early Buddhism it is also explained as follows. 
“By virtue of forbearance he should suppress anger.”*' “Indeed in this 
world if he return evil for evil, he cannot be apart from evil. Give up his 
own evil and take a rest. This is eternal and unchangeable law.”*® And 
again, according to the Jain school, thv rue hero (virn) is a man who has 
ceased hostility Cvaira-uparata^*^ In Mahayiina Buddhism forbearance is 
counted as one of six virtues (pdramitd^. The following passage shows the 
predominant point of view of Indian religion: “By whom can this world 
be conquered? It can be conquered by the man who is truthful and 
patient.”** Here “conquest” does not denote controlling all things 
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existing in the natural world by sheer force, but subduing one’s own un- 
controllable passion deserves to be called "conquest.” 

Accordingly, in regard to human effort in action, it is praiseworthy to 
hold one’s desire and passion in check: "Who is the hero? He is a man 
who is not disturbed by the arrow of beauty’s eyes.”" The cause of our 
living in the illusion of becoming Cbhava^ is craving (trswa)." We 
have to eliminate it in order to attain emancipation. In every Indian 
religion the man who eliminates all evil passions is especially extolled." 

Such being the case, the attitude of non-resistance by the Indian 
people toward outward oppression is extremely forbearing and passive. In 
resisting the king, Brahmins resorted to the method of fasting. It was 
believed in India that if a Brahmin who resorted to such a fast died of 
starvation, the king would sustain a dreadful injury by the force of its 
miraculous effect. On account of the faith in such miraculous strength, 
the king was obliged to submit to the resistance of Brahmins, and to 
grant their request. Even in India today, those who resist governmental 
power often resort to a hunger strike, emulating Gandhi’s successful fasts 
against British rule. 

With respect to economic morality, Indian people lay stress on the 
fairness of sharing rather than on that of production, because they arc 
not inclined to have an active approach to the natural world. The plains 
of the Ganges, where the ancient Indian culture flourished, possesses 
fertile soil and the climate of this area is very hot and rainy. Accordingly, 
it is fit for rich farm production without much artificial effort. On the 
other hand, when natural violence comes, the artificial effort is wasted. 
As far as primitive industry is concerned, nature in India has inflicted its 
overwhelming power on the Indian people. In such a natural environ- 
ment all production is controlled by the power of nature and only 
sharing it requires an artificial effort. Such being the case, the morality of 
sharing is invoked and twght, and the virtue of the act of giving has been 
emphasized. Early in tre Rg-veda, there appeared about forty poems 
praising the act of giving Qddnastuti), in which the Brahmin poets praised 
kings and lords who had offered them cows, horses, servants, etc. Since 
then, the virtue of the act of giving has been regarded as common in 
Indian society. This virtue is taught also in the Upanisads,*^ In early 
Buddhism, coiisidering the extant sacred texts, the act of giving to mendi- 
cants and priests is often emphasized, however, and general charity is also 
taught as a virtue of social morality. The offered things are to be used 
effidently and enjoyed both by oneself and by others, and the central 
point of giving, that one should offer what others need, is repeatedly 
asserted with emphasis. The sutra condemns and rejects the notion that 
only those who are rich in property and full of treasures and foods live 
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on dainty food/^ And moreover, it teaches us that even the poor should 
offer what they can in the following way: “Just like a companion of a 
traveller proceeding on a wild plain, those who offer something in spite 
of being poor never perish among the dead. This is the eternal law."*® In 
Jain teaching the virtue of the act of giving is alike regarded as important. 
In Mahayana Buddhism the act of giving is the first virtue which is to be 
practised by Buddhist followers.^ Accordingly, in India, guided by this 
thought, the act of giving things which the king and the rich offer to the 
poor and forsaken has become an almost fixed convention. Thus, it might 
be rightly said that the respect for the virtue of the act of giving is a really 
remarkable character of Indian morality.** 

The extremity of the contemplative attitude finally results in praising 
inactivity or “absence of work as the ideal state.” Jain followers set a value 
“on absence of work” ^akamma') and also aim at ceasing all action.** 
They aim at wiping away the dust of karma'* from the past without a new 
karm'^ ^vtion, because good and bad actions generally produce pleasure 
and suffering. Also in Brahmanism inactivity or abstinence from action 
Cnaiskarmya^ is regarded as an ultimate ideal. In Buddhism, though 
slightly different from the above teachings, the saint who has attained the 
highest state of quiescence has achieved what he should have sought in his 
practice, and there is nothing more for him to do. 

However, in regard to this view, some objections have been offered 
by some Indian thinkers themselves. For example, Bhaskara, a scholar 
of the Vedanta school, savs, “Properly speaking, it is impossible to do 
nothing at all. If emancipation could be attained by the virtue of in- 
activity, the religious mendicant Cpatniajaka') w^uu»<^ not have attained 
emancipation. Generally speaking, it is impossible r a living person 
to do nothing.”** According to Bhaskara, it is not possible for anyone to 
refrain from all action, but one can and should aim at renouncing attach- 
ment to self-centered action. His criticism certainly applies to all. In spite 
of that, the majority of Indians have not thought that w^ay, for inactivity 
prevails among them at least ideologically. That is the reason why so many 
Indians seem to lack a drive to activity. 

The inactive and contemplative attitude of the Indian people has an 
influence even on Indian philosophy. Among the four principles, namely, 
efficient, material, final, and formal causes, which are ascribed to Aristotle, 
the cause Qcausa efjiciens^ correspoL .s to nimitta-kdraim, the material 
cause to upadana-karana, and the final cause to prayojana in Indian 
philosophy; however, formal cause does not have its corresponding term in 
Indian philosophy. (Of course, it cannot be said that form has not been 
considered. For some Indian philosophers iabda is regarded as the form. 
However, they d' not regard form as the so-called cause.) In other words, 
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action in order to create a specific form has not been fully considered 
among Indian philosophers. 

Some may think that the cause of such an inactive attitude on the 
part of Indian thought may be ascribed to tlie “state of despondency” 
arising from the influence of hot climate. It may be surely accepted as a 
contributory cause. However, this type of causal explanation again requires 
to be criticized as too one-sided. 



CHAPTER 7 SUBJECTIVE 

COMPREHENSION OF 
PERSONALITY 


Subjective Comprehension of Personality as Revealed in Language 

When we examine the simple subject-predicate form of judgment in 
the Sanskrit, we find that the predicate is as a rule placed first because of 
the I ’■^'ince attached to the predicated quality or attribute; the Indians' 
way of thinking thus tends to emphasize qualities as subjective rather than 
as objective relations. This is also one of the eminent characteristics of 
Indian thought. We shall examine in the following passage the reflections 
of this way ot thinking in language. 

First of all, as a visible example of this tendency, in Western lan- 
guages, when a person is the object of a verb, the name of the person is 
expressed most of the time in the accusative case, while in Sanskrit the 
person in question is often referred to in the nominative case. For example, 
in a Greek sentence: waTcpa Sfvo<^o»i'ra tKaXow (= They called Xenophon 
father), both '‘Xenophon ’ and Tatlici" are in the accusative case. Simi- 
larly, a Latin verb '*nom\no* governs two accusative . In Sanskrit, what is 
to be defined or named is expressed in the accusative case, as in Greek or 
Latin, but the nenv term to be added is expressed by a noun in the nomina- 
tive case followed by an indeclinable "iti. ' This kind of expression appears 
even in the oldest literature, e.g., tdm dhuh suprajd iti, Rg-Veda, IX, 114, 
I (= they call him a man having good offspring). It may be said that in 
Sanskrit, importance is attached to a new term rather than to what is 
already known, by using this kind of syntactical form, i.e. by the use of 
an independent nominative case for a new* term, the Indians regard a new 
term as the expression of an indcriendent subjective .existence different 
from what is named by it. 

The same tendency is clearly observed in the use of the gerundive. 
In the cases of Greek and Latin, the object of a transitive verb is expressed 
in the accusative case even in gerundive construction. But in old Indian 
languages it is expressed in the nominative case. The Indians never use 
the accusative f se in such a situation. 
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E.g. Greek: fitcDicicoK rov« iroXc/aov« 

We should seek after the enemy. 

Latin: aetemas poenas in morte timendum est. 

We should be afraid of eternal punishment after death. 

Sanskrit: hrdhmano na hantavydh 

A brahmin should not be killed. 

tdsmdt svadhyayo *'dhyetavyah/' SBr. XI, 5, 7, 3. 

Therefore the daily lesson is to be practiced. 

Indian languages have no form of '"accusativum cum infinitivum'’ as 
do the Western classical languages,^ that is, they do not use the accusative 
case to express the subject which takes a verb in infinitive form as the 
predicate. It is replaced by an instrumental.^ This seems to reveal an Indian 
tendency to avoid as much as possible the use of the accusative case for 
expressing the subject of action. 

Then what is the significance of the expression in the accusative? 
All noun cases except the accusative can stand for the nominal predicate 
of a sentence,^ that is, among all noun cases, the accusative alone has no 
predicative meaning. The accusative, by definition, has an objective sense 
and cannot express a subjective sense. In the light of this linguistic rule 
and the fact mentioned above, we may be allowed to draw a conclusion 
that Westerners are inclined to comprehend an object of observ’ation as an 
objective matter, while the Indians, disliking such a way of comprehension, 
try to grasp its subj&tive significance. 

In self-reflection, the Indians did not like to comprehend themselves 
objectively by placing the self at a distance. In the expressions such as 
**to think oneself,” ”to call oneself,” “self” is expressed in the accusative 
case in Latin and Greek, but it is expressed in the nominative case in 
ancient Sanskrit; e.g., pardhhavisyanti manye, I think I shall be one who 
has disappeared. (Tmt. Satnh., II, 5, i, 2.) kutham so *nuiisto bruvita. 
How can he say [by himself] that he has completed his study? CChand. 

5. 3» 4 )* 

The Indians did not want to reflect upon their own self objectively 
as the substratum of mental activities. ITie use of impersonal judgments in 
which the mer tal substratum, when it is influenced by sentiment, is shown 
in the accusative, is occasionally observed only in early Sanskrit literature.' 
But it has a fairly good number of examples in Western languages; e.g., 
“One should keep one's self calm.” Similar contrasts between Western 
languages and Sanskrit are also observed in impersonal admonitions which 
express the idea of duty or necessity.* It shows that some characteristics 
common to the old Indo-European languages have been lost in Classical 
Sanskrit 
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Subjective Comprehension of Personality as Revealed in 
Philosophy 

The Indians tried to avoid comprehending mind as an external sub- 
stance not only in their ordinary language but also in their philosophical 
thinking. The mind or soul, which is termed “vovs," "spiritus/* '‘mens/' 
or and "anima* by Greek and Roman philosophers, is called 

"dtman'' by Indian philosophers. The term dtman is etymologically re- 
lated to German "aimen' (to breathe), but is used as a reflexive pronoun 
in Sanskrit. In Chinese Buddhist scriptures, it is always translated into 
"v7o* (I, ich). It was probably natural for the Indians, who thought of 
mind as a substance mostly in terms of subjective concepts, to use a 
reflexive pronoun in order to express such a concept. If a concept is named 
by any kind of noun, as in Western philosophy, there usually is a more or 
less objective comprehension about it. In Greek, there is no form like 
“to cTcavTo/' or “j acauTo?," and “6 auTo«" means “the same,” but 
has no sense of “the self.” In modem philosophy, too, the main point of 
discussion was on the “I” (^das IcW), but not so much on “the Self” (das 
Selbst") as in Indian philosophy. 

One may perhaps object here that^ there existed a few Indian thinkers 
who understood the subject of mental activity in terms of the objective 
world; for example, the Nyaya-Vaifesika school,^ the Mimamsa school, 
and even some Vedantists like Bhartrprapanca® held such an objective 
wav of thinking. Indeed, these philosophers called the mind a substance, 
"dtman/' but, so far as the use of such terms is ro.*rerned, it was usually 
in accord with the Indian mode of thought. Their tural philosophy was 
indeed objective, but its significance lies merely in its criticism of the 
general tendency of the Indian w'ay of thinking, and they were against 
orthodoxy merely by way of protest. There can therefore be no objection 
to characterizing the Indian mode of thought in the manner indicated 
above. 

In the main current of Indian philosophy — fmm the L/panisoJs to 
the Vedanta philosophy and to Hinduism — this “self, ^ i.e. dtman, is 
regarded as identical with the Absolute, the ultimate Ego, and both are 
equally called dtman. Sometimes the latter is called paramdtman in 
contrast with the former, jivdtmar Though both arc different in their 
attributes, parama or jlva, they are included in one and the same genus 
of dtmun. Thus the Indians thought of an intimate relation between the 
self as the substance of individuality and the reality belonging to the 
ultimate self. On the contrary, such an idea was hardly established among 
Western empiricist philosophers, for not until modern times is there an 
investigation ol the real self” in Western philosophy.® 
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A prominent tendency of Indian philosophy is often referred to as 
"pantheistic/' For example, according to Sandilya, a famous Llpanishadic 
thinker, the Absolute Brahman is said to be "that which is of true thought," 
"that which is of true intention," and "that whose own thought and mind 
is realized as they were." Also it is said that it "performs all the activities," 
it is "endowed with all kinds of desire/’ and "manifests whatever is intended 
by it"; therefore "it is possessed of all kinds of odor, all kinds of taste," it is 
limitless ii its scale, "per\'ades evcr\’thing,’' moves "as quick as mind," and 
"governs over all directions." 

This kind of universality is not unique to Sandilya, and we find 
a similar concept of deity in the philosophy of Xenophon. However, 
Sandilya regarded his Absolute as being identical with the real self, 
whereas Xenophon did not. 

One may here naturally recall the Buddhist negation of aunan 
against the orthodox dtman-theoiy, and this would raise the objection that 
the substantial view of dtman cannot be regarded as common to the 
Indians because a major religion such as Buddhism denies it. But did 
Buddhism really deny dtman? 

According to the non'dtman theory expressed in the scriptures belong- 
ing to the oldest phase of early Buddhism, Buddhism denies the concept 
of "mine" or "my possession" (twatmi). Mendicants are first of all requested 
to remove their affectionate hold on the concept of "mine."'*’ It means that 
they should not harbor the idea of possession, of "mine" vs. "others."'^ 
This concept of renunciation and its practice have characterized Brahman- 
ism since ancient times. Renunciation is described in the Vedic scriptures 
as a kind of religious observance under the name of ^sarvamedha.'' In the 
earliest Llpanishadic literature, a real Brahmin who realized dtman is said 
to go wandering and begging, casting off desires for sons, wealth, and the 
world.^* The same idea of the rejection of the concept of "mine" is also 
taught in Jainism.'^ And if the so-called non~dtman theory means this 
rejection of the "mine"-concept, Jains must be said to have kept the idea 
of "non-fltwflw" (^nirmamatxya^ until later days.'* 

Why then is the concept of "mine" to be rejected? In giving us the 
reason, the early Buddhist scriptures teach that whatever is regarded as 
one's own possession is always changeable. Therefore wealth does not 
belong to the self forever, and after a person's death, all the things 
possessed by him and all the relatives and subordinates who arc regarded 
to be his possession will be separated from him. Therefore one should not 
be attached to his own possessions.'® Thus, in early Buddhism, they 
taught avoidance of a wrong comprehension of non-dtman as a step to the 
real diman?^ Of things not to be identified with the self, the misunder- 
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Standing of body as aiman is especially strongly opposed. Foolish people 
comprehend their body as their own possession.” Even gods are captured 
by this sort of infatuation so that they cannot release themselves from 
suffering through transmigration.^® Bui’dhists of early days called this 
miscomprehension “the notion on account of the attachment to the 
existence of ones body” isakkayadittht) and taught the abandonment of 
it.’® What is therefore taught by early Buddhists is that whatever is not 
dtman, especially the body, should not be regarded as one's own. With the 
establishment of technical terms in Buddhist philosophy, the component 
elements of a body or individual thing are designated by the terms 
samskdrdh (conditionings), or 'iJanca-skandhclh (five groups), and using 
these terms, the scriptures explain the ^on-atman theory in the 
following way: ^'paficakkJutndhd (or samkhdrd') are to be understood as 
different things (from dunan'), and not as dtman And in the scriptures 
of a little later period, w'c find the following formulae often repeated: 
“ruini = fueling, idea, volition, consciousness) is impermanent. 

What is impermanent is of suffering. What is of suffering is non-dtman. 
What is non-diman is not mine, nor is it I, nor is it my dtman.’* Ordinary 
people and philosophers superimpose the existence of dttnan. or the soul, 
and arc seeking it. Rut whichever elements, mental or physical, may 
compose human existence, these are not to be understood as dtman. These 
elements arc always changing, and hence they arc unlike dtman which is 
permanent. Also, being accompanied by suffering, they are different from 
dtman, which is the ideal perfect reality. Then what is our dtman? It cannoi 
be comprehended objectively. Whichever princinl.^ or function is imagined 
by people to be dtman is in reality neither dtman . • that which belongs to 

dtinan at all. Such is the outline of the non-dtman theory of Buddhism. 
Therefore early Buddhists never maintained the non-existence of dtman. 
They merely opposed the substantial permanence of anyone’s dtman. 
As for the metaphysical question w’hethcr an absolute dtman exists or not, 
early Buddhists kept silence. 

On the other hand, Buddhists admitted the self (^dtman^ as the moral 
agent and ground in the problem of responsibility for one’s acts,"’ for 
example, when they say that one should perform one’s own duty,"" or one 
should be conscious about his “own good.”"^ Here what is meant by one s 
own benefit (srntfha, svahita') is 'either material n( sensual but rather 
the realization of truth."^ Lord Sakyamuni is said to have asked those 
youths who indulge themselves in amusement *'to seek after the self 
(atman)*’ rather than “to run after women,” and advised them to become 
monks. Seeking after dtman is emphasized in the Vyanisads.'^ In early 
Buddhism it was said that, being desirable (piyfl),*® dtman was to be 
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loved and protected.*^ This teaching corresponds to that of Yajnavalkya.*® 
The Jains, too, call themselves *'dtmavMins'*^ and teach the purifica- 
tion^ and protections^ of dtman. 

Thus, in spite of the existence of different opinions among various 
religions and philosophies with regard to the essence of diman as the 
metaphysical principle, the significance of dtman as the moral agent of 
one's actions is sure to be generally admitted among the Indians. For any 
religion of India, the ultimate goal of emancipation is the recovery or 
discovery of one's true self. In Brahmanism, attainment of self-control 
Csvdrdjyam adhigacchati) is generally considered as the state of emancipa- 
tion." Hell is said to be nothing but '*the state of bondage to others.”®® 
Buddhism specially emphasizes that '*man is the master of himself.”®^ 



CHAFFERS SUPREMACY OF THE 
UNIVERSAL SELF OVER 
THE INDIVIDUAL SELF 


The Unlimited Extension oj the Self as Revealed in Language 

From these intellectual tendencies in the culture of India, there 
emerges another notion, viz. the supremacy of the universal Self over the 
individual self. The Self which is grasped through the way of thinking 
described above is not identified with the numerable individual selves 
which are regarded as only relatively separate while they coexist on the 
same illusory plane of the external world. Beyond this plane of appearances 
the agent or subject of action transcends the opposition or gulf between 
the self and ''other-than self,'' because the transcendent agent cannot be 
conceived as something subjective. The qualities through which it mani- 
fests itself — that is, its qualitative phases — alone are emphasized. Here, it 
may be noticed that this view brings out by a striking contrast the dif- 
ference in the views of the self held respectively by Indian and Western 
peoples. Generally it is chimed that the consciou‘'’^^'*s of self appeared at 
the beginning of the modem age. However, in ne respects, it had 
appeared previously among the Western peoples of classical antiquity. 
TTie Romans of antiquity, having conceived each self as endowed with 
the same capacity as other selves, weighed all things respectively on the 
basis of their own selves. In the Latin language, the expression “ego et tu* 
Cl and you) is used in order to refer to “one's self and others" at the same 
time.' In Japanese, this is a very impolite way of addressing others or one's 
opponent, while ir Latin it is a rather usual expression. The Romans neither 
accepted the spiritual supremacy of another's self over one's self, not set 
up a distinction of social standing between one's self and another's. 
Even gods and superiors were add/ ’^sed only by the ^ronoun of the 
second person “tti." This is also true in the Greek language. Hence in 
Western languages of ancient times honorific expressions are few. On 
the other hand, most Indian people are destitute of any acute awareness 
that the self of others is distinct from one's self. In India the tendency is 
not to regard another's self as an independent subject of action opposed 
to one's self. 
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This attitude of Indian thinkers is manifest in the usage of the San- 
skrit language, as seen in the way they often employ a particular kind of 
causative mood. For example, karayati (to cause to do), a causative mood 
of karoti (to do), is often used in Indian languages. However, in Western 
languages of ancient times there is no usage corresponding to the causative 
mood. When one wants to express a causal relation in the Latin language, 
he has to use a complicated fonnula, e.g. “cogo (dttco, perwitto) ut -f 
subjunctive. * Accordingly, in the Sanskrit language the causative mood is 
often used, in order to express a certain situation, while in the Western 
languages of ancient times very complicated expressions must be employed 
in order to show the same meaning. Here, two examples will be given: 
katham sa jninisah. . . . kam ghdtayati hanti kam (that man . . . how 
can he slay or cause to slay — whom?) CBhag, G., II, 21) = cfuovwclo is 
homo quempiam aut aliorum ministeno, aut sua manii occidat? = ttCj^ 
oStos olr)0-q(Ttraiy auros avaipti^ ^ dtVto? ytvcrai avaLptOijvaL] uaiva kun^an 
na kdrayan (not in the least acting nor causing to act) (Bhag. G., V. 13) 
= neque ifse agetis, neque aliis agendi auctor = p^r'avTo^ irpaxTwv, pip 

dAAoif aiTto? yivopevo^ tov wparriLv, 

When the expression “to cause others to . . is used in Creek and 
Latin, various attitudes of others toward one’s self are taken into account, 
and then only after these are expressed is the causal expression used. 
Therefore, the causative mood “to cause someone to . . .’’is formed by 
using various verbs according to the pattern of behavioral relations between 
“someone spoken to” and the speaker. In contrast with this the action of 
another's self is manifested as an extension of action by one's self. The 
Indian people, who frequently use the causative mood, are very often 
unconscious of the distinction between the actions of one's self as narrator, 
and of another self, the person addressed. Accordingly, in the Sanskrit 
language, there are even some cases where the meaning of the causative 
mood of a verb is not different from the indicative mood. For example, 
dkdrayati (to cause to hold) is actually used as having the same meaning 
as dharati (he holds). 

These cases become rather striking in the Pali and Prakrit languages. 
Generally in these languages, the opponent, when caused to do something, 
is expressed by the accusative case, but when regarded as a means of action, 
is expressed by the instrumental case.* In this case, he is not regarded as 
possessed of intrinsic personal value, but only as an instrument or means; 
therefore, he may be denoted by the instrumental case, and because he is 
nothing but an instrument, the causative mood of a verb is actually 
identified with its active mood in such cases. 

There is a tendency for the Indian to be concerned with an unlimited 
extension of the will or volition in place of a more finite human relation. 
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In such a case the subject or agent is sometimes omitted. On describing 
the process of personal and mental experience, the Indian people do not 
use a personal pronoun or a term which corresponds to 'one” or "man” in 
English. The subject is denoted only by using a verb;® e.g., gacchet 
(should go) can take practically any subject (he, anyone, etc.). 

In the social circumstance where the will's unrestricted extension 
might be materialized in another person, those 'who are coerced to act by 
this will arc dependent upon that other person. TTiis circumstance gives 
rise to honorific usage in addressing that person, although it has not been 
so highly developed in India as in Japan. However, there are some honor- 
ific words which belong to pronouns of the second person.* On the other 
hand, the Creek and Latin languages do not possess any honorific words 
{hhavan = 2i> avro^, tn ipse, Bhag, G., I, 8). We find in Indian epics 
that the pronoun of the second person "you'' is permitted to refer to a 
younger person or one’s contemporary but not to a senior or higher ranked 
pers'^^., -.J one is n^t permitted to call the latter by his real name.® Like- 
wise in sacred writings of early Buddhism, it is noteworthy that those who 
were lower in their caste never called the Kshatriyas (members of the 
ruling class) by pronouns of the second person or by their real names.'’ 

The Contwuity of Ones Self and Other Selves 

Although the people India are concerned with the unlimited exten- 
sion of the self, as seen in their forms of expression, it is also undeniable 
that thcN' do not ignore the personality of other*; on the whole, they 
characteristically show a high regard for others. The e. y Buddhist writings 
and other doctrines urge e\cryonc to pay respect to others at all times.' We 
can only suppose that they did not consider others as other selves or as 
opponents of one’s self. In other words, they conceived the idea that 
other selves become one with the self as an extension of the self. TTie 
aphorism; "Buddha’s identification with the self and the self’s identifica- 
tion with the Buddha,” stated in Tantric Buddhism, 's based on the view 
of the continuity of one’s self with other selves which the Indian people 
commonly conceive. 

Here we have a striking contrast with the familiar view held by an- 
cient as well as modern Western pe* '*le who hold that other selves are 
hostile counterparts of one's self or stand in opposition to it. One can find 
any number of passages which reveal this kind of view in the writings of 
Western people: "War is the father of all things” (iroXcjiio^ narijp Trdyrwv 
Herakleitos); "Man is a wolf to others” (Hovjo honiitii lupus — Plautus); 
"If you wish for peace, prepare for fighting” (si i^s pacem, para beIZum). 
Even in modern nes the natural condition of human beings is compre- 
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hended 3s **A war of all against all** (hellufn ohYitiiutfi contra ottines— 
Hobbes). 

From ancient times, the Westerner*s view of life has been rather 
aggressive. In Western history peace was gained largely as a result of bitter 
struggles. It is not a continually standing peace but the aftermath and 
interlude of ravages of war. On the other hand, in India, peace was 
eternal and the soul’s tranquility the highest end. Of course, wars occurred 
time after time in India; however, on many occasions only lords and their 
mercenary soldiers fought in war, while ordinary people did not join them. 
In some cases, farmers near the battlefield cultivated their lands without 
fear and without worrying about it.® Hence in the agricultural districts of 
India, peaceful religious ceremonies and customs of a thousand years 
ago, or more, have been conveyed to the present time almost without 
sustaining any changes. Generally speaking, the character of the Indians is 
obedient and remarkably opposed to aggressiveness. Naturally they want 
and love a calm and peaceful life. As Indian history affords a proof of this 
view, it is difficult to find instances in which Indians invaded countries 
outside of India.^ 

Generally, the Indians have not cultivated the idea of hating other 
people. The Aryans conquered other Indian peoples and incorporated 
them into their community as their slaves; but they did not treat their slaves 
with much cruelty and did not drive them very hard. Megasthencs the 
Greek writes, in his record of his personal experience in India, that it is a 
marvellous fact that all men of India are free people and among them 
moral equality (tcronyO prevails.'® Sudra, a man of the lowest of the four 
castes in the ancient society of India, is commonly interpreted as “slave”; 
however iudra denotes a kind of social standing. Accordingly, iudras are 
not identified with the “slaves** of Western society who were treated badly 
and driven to hard work. It is thought that some Sudras were only engaged 
as individuals at work in some Aryan*s family. Accordingly, in the eyes of 
a Greek, slaves did not exist in the ancient society of India. 

In the ancient languages of India there is no pronoun which denotes 
the public or a mass of people in contrast with an individual, a pronoun 
which indicates the common subject, as e.g. “man** in German,” because 
the Indians did not regard the individual self in opposition to another 
self. Therefore, in order to indicate the common subject, generally the 
active voice of third person singular is used. If necessary, sa (he), nara 
(man), purusa (person), and loka (world) are substituted. Conversely, 
comparing the old language of India with Western languages, this fact 
shows that, for the sentence whose subject is man, the active voice of the 
third person singular is commonly substituted in the former language. In 
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India, it is common in this connection for a proposition to have a universal 
as its subject; it is rather exceptional that the individual is its subject 
This fact exhibits a tendency to attach importance to the universal self 
beyond the individual self vAo comprehends it. 

To cite an example of the ways of thmking of the Indians, people or 
men as subject of a sentence are, in many cases, stated in the singular 
form, and then its predicate becomes singular. For instance, ayam pajd^* 
(whose form is singular) means '‘these men.” In the ancient language of 
India, jana (meaning "people") is predicated in the singular form;^® on 
the other hand, people in English takes a predicate in the plural form. 
In the ancient languages of the West, even though a nation or group is 
stated in the singular form, its predicate is expressed in the plural form.'* 
This linguistic mode is inherited even in German. Therefore, in the 
West not only modern people bat also Greeks and Romans had a clear 
idea that the subject of action was an aggregate of individuals, while in 
India ^here was a strong tendency to regard the subject of action as a 
group or untied hody. Thus, in Western society each individual has an 
intrinsic value, and each individual opinion becomes the object of public 
attention. Such passages as *'quot homines, tot sententiae* (there are as 
many thoughts as men) or "vox populi, vox Det' (the voice of people is 
the voice of God) are characteristic jf this society. The Indians, on the 
contrary, emphasize that as a member of the united body, i.e. of humanity, 
each individual is worthy of love and respect. 

The distincti\e feature of Indian thought that the individual self is 
not to be discriminated ultimately from other selves is acknowledged also 
by another linguistic phenomenon, fact that i’ ^ desiderative mood is 
often used in India. On a few occasions, an int pendent word which 
means "to desire” is iised,^® but, on the whole, the desiderative mood is 
preferred when the meaning "to desire to do . . is required. The de- 
sidcrative mood is formed by a special conjugation of the verb. (As its 
derivative, the noun form is also used.) For instance, in order to express 
"he desires to live," two verbs, "to desire ’ and "to live,” are required in the 
ancient languages of the West as well as in Japanese, while in the Sanskrit 
language a desiderative conjugation *'jujliisatt' is used.^^ In the latter 
language, "to desire" is grasped only as a case of the verb "to live,” just as 
the future conjugation denotes onlv an action "to come " Therefore, in the 
West, the desire for action is comj jhended as different from the action 
itself, since it depends upon the free will of the subjeci of action whether 
he desires to act or not, while in Indian, the desire for action is seen to be 
only an annexed action of the subject of that action. 

Outside of the desiderative mood, in order to express "I hope he 
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may. . . for Instance, in the Latin language 'Vogo ut vivat*' (= Je 
veux hien qu*il vivc) (I hope he may live) is used; in the Sanskrit language, 
on the contrary, \ajn ndma) pvet** is simply used.^® 

Even in everyday practical life the idea of non discrimination between 
the self and the other selves appears. According to Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador to India from Syria (c. 300 b.c.), the Indians did not 
ask for a bond when they lent money to others. 

In brief, the Indians are not possessed of any very conscious reflection 
that the desires of one’s self will meet with the antagonistic reaction of 
others. It is the idea of non-discrimination that underlies their attitude to 
all men. 

About this way of thinking, Hegel says: 'Intellectual substantiality 
(of the Indians) is the opposite of the reflection, reason, and subjective 
individuality of the Europeans. For us Western people, it is the important 
thing that, in accordance with his own nature, the individual ego desires, 
knows, believes, or considers something as he pleases, and on that freedom 
immeasurable value is subjectively placed. On the contrary, the intellect’s 
substantiality stands on the other pole, and there the subjectivity of the 
self comes to lose its significance. For this subjectivity, all objective inings 
come to be meaningless, and moreover there is neither objective truth nor 
duty nor right. The result is that only subjective falsehood remains.”^® 
Obviously, it is a misunderstanding on the part of Hegel that the Indians 
have no conception of either objective truth or of duty and right. The 
fact is that many scientific discoveries and moral conceptions were formu- 
lated in India. However, it is an obvious fact that the Indians seek their 
religious and moral ideal by effacing the subjectivity of the self. It is on 
the basis of this way of thinking that absolute unlimited devotion is 
emphasized in the Puranas of Hinduism and the Jatakas of Buddhism. 
It has been the ideal of the Indians to attain the state of non-discrimination 
between the self and other selves}^* 

Consciousness of the Existence of the Self 

Then would it be right to say that in India, where the idea of the 
continuity of one’s self and others’ selves is generally accepted, no attempt 
has been made by its thinkers to prove the existence of the self? No, on the 
contrary, in ancient times the thinkers of India were already engaged in the 
study of self-consciousness and the demonstration of its existence. But 
their way of conceiving the self is quite different from the more analytical 
methods used by modern European philosophers. 

The Vai£esika philosophers*® asserted that the existence of the dtman 
or the self can be known by intuitive perception. According to Upavarsa*^ 
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and other Vedantic philosophers, the existence of the dtman cannot be 
known by inference or demonstration, nor can it be accepted on the 
authority of scriptural statements. But the dtman is known to exist intui- 
tively through the notion that every individual person entertains towards 
his own self. Really the dtman is known to exist from the very fact that 
“a man is conscious of his own self.”** Because anyone can have ideas about 
himself, like ‘‘I get thinner* or “I perceive this,** we cannot deny the 
existence of the dtman or the agent which makes him have such ideas. In 
a later period, the Kumarila school in the Mimamsa system continued 
this idea of Upavarsa, claiming immediate perception of the dtman. And 
it was on this point that this school was distinguished from the Prabhakara 
school of the same system. “ In accord with what we have observed above, 
we can say that the assertions concerning the dtman by the ancient Indian 
thinkers are very similar to the view of the self which Western thinkers 
like Augustine, Descartes, Fichte, and Hegel came to hold through their 
stud V ui if-consciousness. 

It should be noted, however, that in India the dtman is generally 
understood to mean not only the individual ego but also the Brahman or 
the Universal Self. The Hindu thinkers were inclined to make a big leap 
in their reasoning; they assume that the existence of the Universal Self 
is knowfi directly from the existence of the individual self. For instance, 
Sarhkara, the prominent eighth-century Indian philosopher, makes the 
following statement in one of his books: “Moreover the existence of Brah- 
man is knowm on the ground of its being the Self of everyone. For everyone 
is conscious of the existence of (his) Self, and never thinks ‘I am not.' If 
the existence of the Self were not known, everyone • ould think *I am not.* 
And this Self (of whose existence all are conscious) is Brahman.*'^* And 
as to the existence of the Self (^dtman')^ Samkara writes as follows: “[The 
existence of the Self cannot be denied]*, since that very person who might 
deny it, is the Self.*’*® In another part, he gives a full explanation of the 
existence of the Self. “Just because it (the Self) is the Self, it is impossible 
for us to entertain the idea even of its being capable of refutation. For the 
(knowledge of the) Self is not, in any person's case, adventitious, and is 
not established through the so-called means of right knowledge; it is 
rather self -established. The Self does indeed employ perception and the 
other means of right knowledge for -^'.e purpose of establishing previously 
non-established objects of knowledge; for nobody assumes that such 
things as other selves can be self-established independently of the means 
of right knowledge. But the Self, as the abode of the mind-function that 
acts through the means of right knowledge, is itself established previously 
to that function. And to refute such a self-established entity is impossible. 
An adventitious thing, indeed, may be refuted, but not that which is the 
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essential nature (of him who attempts the refutation); for it is the essential 
nature of him who refutes. The heat of a fire is not refuted (i.e. sublated) 
by the fire itself. Let us further consider the relation expressed in the 
following clauses: 1 know at the present moment whatever is present; I 
knew (at former moments) the nearer and the remoter past; I shall know 
(in the future) the nearer and remoter future.' Here the object of knowl- 
edge changes accordingly as it is something past or something future or 
something present; but the knowing agent does not change, since his 
nature is eternal presence. And as the nature of the Self is eternal 
presence,* it cannot undergo destruction even when the body is reduced 
to ashes; nay, we cannot even conceive that it ever should become 
something different from what it is.***® In another part, Sariikara also says 
that the interior Self Cpratyagdhnan^ is “the object of the notion of the 
Ego C^^^smaspratyayavisayay and is well known to exist on account of its 
^‘immediate intuitive presentation (aparoksa^.''"^ 

Apparently Samkara was influenced by the idea of Upavarsa. But, 
starting from the latter's standpoint, Sariikara developed his unique system 
of thought. According to him, the demonstration of the existence of the 
Self only proves the existence of the individual embodied self which is 
the agent of our consciousness, but the existence of the Highest Self or 
the Brahman cannot be known directly from this demonstration. The 
Highest Self is not the object of the notion of the ego, for ii surpasses all 
the elements that the individual self has. What can be perceived by the 
individual self is limited only to the things of the phenomenal world. 
So Sariikara says: “It is only this principle of st'lf-consciousness Caliathk- 
artr), the object of the notion of the ego and the agent in all cognition, 
which accomplishes all actions and enjoys their results.”*” Strictly speaking, 
the agent that has the power to cause the notion of “the ego” is the buddhi 
within the individual self. “If the hiiddhi has the power of an agent, it 
must be admitted that it is also the object of self-consciousness Qahampra- 
tyaya), since we see that everywhere activity is preceded by self-conscious- 
ness, 7 go, I come, I eat, I drink,' etc.***® According to Sariikara, it is the 
huddki within the individual self that causes the notion of the ego and 
effects all action in practical existence. The Highest Self, on the other 
hand, shares ao Ego^onsciousness that the individual self has. It is not 
the object of the notion of the ego, nor is it the agent that causes the notion 
of the ego. It surpass all these elements. It is absolute and indivisible. It 
is so-called absolute knowing. It is beyond the perception of all ordinary 
people, but it reveals itself to a Yogic ascetic in the state of self-nullifying 
concentration Csathradhana'). 

''Neither from that part of the Veda which enjoins works Cvidhikd- 
nda') nor from reasoning di^es anybody apprehend that the soul (piiruM), 
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different from the agent that is the object of self-consciousness, merely 
witnesses that which is permanent in all transitory beings; uniform; one; 
eternally unchanging; the Self of everything.”®® As we can observe in this 
quotation from Samkara, the Highest Self in his sense is beyond the notion 
of the ego held by the individual self. We should not forget, however, that 
in his thought the Highest Self is understood to be identical ultimately 
with the individual self which is known to exist on the ground that every 
man has an undeniable knowledge of his own existence. Samkara 
succeeded and relied upon Upavarsas idea of the Self, but he went 
further than his predecessor and established his own unique system of 
thought. 

To the present day, Sarhkara's philosophy has been accepted by most 
of the traditional orthodox scholars (Pandits) of India. And his idea 
about the Self can rightly claim to be the representative view of most 
Indian people. Furthermore, similar views are observed in the theological 
assp'-t • ' ''f modern 1 linduism. The Cartesian proposition cogito, ergo sum 

was conceived in Hindu philosophy in a way quite difftrent from the 
individualistic European view. The Self or the Atman in the Indian 
concept does not simply mean that individual souls populate this phe- 
nomenal world, each one claiming itself to be distinct from others in spite 
of its substantial homogeneity with oiners. But, by the Atman, Indians 
imply also the Self hidden behind the competing individual souls, or more 
proj>erly speaking, the Absolute Self shared by every individual soul. In 
many Indian bcxDks of philosophy and religion, the Self means the Absolute 
Highest Self as well as the individual self. As the form of the word 
Cso/ ips-zsw) indicates to us, solipsisni n. the Wester sense is the concept 
of “Only I am.” On the other hand, as a result of ieir unique concept 
of the Self, the atmavada or the Indian theory of the Self-only emphasizes 
the oneness of all beings in the universe. 

As wc have seen above, Indians acknowledge the Highest Self as 
being the substratum of the individual soul. It is natural, therefore, that 
they insist on the oneness or identity of the two. The relation of the 
individual self and the Highest Self is one of the major problems for 
philosophers in Inuia, each working out his own conclusions. 

Here we shall limit ourselves to the fact that the idea of the avatara 
or incarnation is also based on this concept of non-dual ty between the 
individual self and the Highest Self, '"he avatara is the idea that for the 
salvation of living creatures the Supreme God emerges in this world in 
the incarnate form of man or animal. In India, this idea of incarnation is 
most remarkably expressed in the Puranas aiid subsequent works. In 
these works, they relate the multiple avatdras of Visnu, though the stories 
of incarnation of other gods like Siva and Indra are also abundant. TTie 
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number of Visnu's manifestations is said to be variously six, ten, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty-two or twenty-three, and is not definitely fixed. Generally 
the Hindu religionists count the following ten as the avat^as of Visnu: 
fish, tortoise, boar, man-lion, pigmy, Rama with the axe, the strong Rama, 
Krsna, the Buddha, and Kalki. Visnu, taking those forms, subjugates evil, 
saves living beings and stands for Brahmanism. In Buddhism, too, the 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas are supposed to have the magical power of 
revealing themselves in various forms for the salvation of suffering 
creatures For instance, they say that the Bodhisattva Avalokiteivara 
possessed thirty-three manifestations. 

In India, where people hold such a non-dualistic view, monotheism 
in the Western sense has never come into being. In the Upani^ds and 
in the philosophical assertion of the Vedantins, the Absolute Being is 
assumed to be an impersonal spiritual principle without any limiting 
attribute. But, because such an abstract principle is far from appropriate 
as an object of worship for the common people, they desired ardently to 
have an anthropomorphic god in place of the abstract principle. And as 
Hinduism supplemented its system bv a religious order, one of the gods 
like Visnu, Siva, or Krsna came to be worshipped as the Highest Absolute 
Being. All the gods other than the Supreme One are supposed to be His 
avatdras. Thus, the Indian worship of the One Supreme God at the same 
time retains a coloring of pantheism. Indians combine whole-hearted 
devotional faith together with mysticism of a high intellectual level. And 
in their religious systems, the element of refined spiritual introspection is 
mixed with that of primitive vulgar ritual. Indians, however, feel no 
sense of contradiction in this existence of antagonistic elements in one 
system. In their way of thinking, these ciements can be embraced in one 
big unity. Here, it can be said that metaphysical monism in their basic 
W'ay of thinking is aimed to justify this mixture of different elements. 

Ethics of the Non-duality of Ones Self and Other Selves 

When most Indians think that each self is essentially identical with 
others and that the distinction of persons is merely a matter of phenomenal 
form, it is nr^ural that they look upon the state of non-duality of one’s 
self and others’ selves as the ideal. In the Upanisads they teach, “All this 
thou art,”^' or “I am Brahman.”’* And these statements form the core of 
their ethics. Both Brahmanism and Hinduism are founded on the basis of 
this view of non dualism. 

Tlie philosophical standpoint of Buddhism was considerably different 
from that of Brahmanism Buddhism adopted rather the pluralistic view. 
Buddhists do not acknowledge the individual soul as a metaphysical 
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entity, so that they attach no importance to the consideration of the relation 
between a self and other selves. But their ethical ideal has been to remove 
the barriers among different ages. As we have already seen, Buddhism 
prescribed that men in the monastic order (Sarngha) live as one body with- 
out any personal discrimination. Here, wc can say that the Indian view of 
non-dualism between one and others takes another form of expression in 
Buddhism. This opinion still prevails in present-day Southern Buddhism. 
Reverend U. Thittila, a spiritual leader of Southern Buddhists, explaining 
the fundamental principle of friendliness Qmettdj, says; “It is mettd which 
attempts to break all the barriers separating one from another. There is no 
reason to keep aloof from others merely because they belong to another 
religious persuasion or nationality. The true Buddhist exercises himself 
with all, making no distinction whatsoever with regard to caste, color, 
class, or sex.*’*’^ Mahayana philosophers also taught that in the ultimate 
state one can reach the “transformation of one's neighbor into ones ego 
C'pai utmu jfarivartana') Things being so, the union of one with others 
is the ideal in the practical ethics of the Mahayana Buadhists. In the 
final stage of Indian Buddhism it was claimed that everything is Buddha.” 

According to most Indians, respect for life, which is found in any 
living being, can be logically deduced from non-dualism. Non-violence 
Qahimsa') is often described as the supreme virtue Cparama-dharma')}^ 
Buddhism teaches Not killing, and most Buddhists extend this prescrip- 
tion to animals. The altruistic virtues and duties have men’s respect and 
help each other to work out their respective spiritual ideals. Every 
individual, evcrv living being, thus comes to be .'^^garded as a sacred 
center of potential value, deserving of respect and j, sessing freedom for 
progress toward its goal of perfection. 

An Indian explanation on this point is as follows: “Insofar as the 
individual is a self, it is a distinct reality; its spiritual freedom is the ultimate 
end to which its entire life’s activities should be directed. But insofar as 
the self is embodied, and all its activities are through the body, subde and 
gross, and the bodv is an inseparable member and product of the world of 
Nature, out of w'h^^'h the bodies of other selves also have evolved, there is 
an indissoluble bond between the embodied individual and all other such 
individuals forming the social corpus."^^ 

In Indian religious schools, a in^ * is urged to work ^ r “the interests 
of the public as well as of himself.’’^ For Indians, truth Csatyd) means 
nothing jther than the good of all living beings (b htJ tab ita).” They think 
that the good of oneself and others can be realized through one s act of 
love and mercy. They say, “Benevolence (jnaitn) brings happiness and 
ease to people,"" or “Even gods make a respectful salutation to merciful 
Cdaya) persons."' The virtue of benevolence is especially emphasized by 
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the Buddhists. They teach that we should abandon hatred against others. 
"For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time: hatred ceases by love, 
this is an old rule.'"^^ And they urge us to be compassionate to others, men 
and all other living beings. "As a mother at the risk of her life watches 
over her own child, so also let every^one cultivate a boundless (friendly) 
mind towards all beings."" In another place, they teach that we should 
render to others a service greater than what we get from our parents and 
from our relatives." This idea of benevolence was developed further at the 
time of the Mahayana Buddhists. 

This trait of benevolence brought about an important effect on some 
social and economic problems. In the West capita] punishment was not 
necessarily regarded as bad by Christians. Luther, for example, while 
explicitly condoning the hangman as exercising a tolerable Christian 
vocation, condemned the late medieval usurers and speculators." Buddhists 
of ancient India, on the other hand, while tolerating money-lending on 
the basis of reasonable rate, excluded the hangman and the butcher from a 
list of justified vocations. (This does not hold true of Buddhism in other 
countries.) 

The ideal of love and mercy forms one of the characteristics of Indian 
thought. Some Westerners recently, however, seem not to have fully 
realized the true nature of this Indian idea. Consciously or not, they hold 
biased views. And those Western views are accepted without due considera- 
tion by the Japanese. To quote Bergson as an example: "Not that Buddhism 
ignored charity. On the contrary it recommended it in the most exalted 
terms. And it joined example to precept. But it lacked warmth and glow. 
As a religious historian very' justly puts it, it knew nothing of the 
complete and mysterious gift of self. . . .' That enthusiastic charity, that 
mysticism comparable to the mysticism of Christianity, we find in a 
Ramakrishna or a Vivekananda, to take only the most recent ex- 
amples. But Christianity, and this is just the point, have come into the 
world in the interval. . . . But let us suppose even that the direct action of 
Christianity, as a dogma, has been practically nil in India. Since it has 
impregnated the whole of Western civilization, one breathes it like a 
perfume, in everything which this civilization brings in its wake. In- 
dustrialism itself, as wc shall try to prove, springs indirectly from it. And 
it was industrialism, it was our Western civilization, which unloosed the 
mysticism of a Ramakrishna or a Vivekananada."" 

This view of Bergson can be safely taken as one of the common 
views of Indian religion held among very many Westerners. But, contrary 
to Bergson's contention, various manuscripts and edicts of ancient India 
and the records of the foreigners who travelled through the country all 
present detailed descriptions of the political and social movements of the 
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ancient Indians which were all based on the idea of benevolence. Bergson, 
either for lack of knowledge of the historical facts or because of his 
presumption that complete mysticism appeared only among the Christian 
mystics, is led to erroneous conclusions about Indian social movements. 

As historical evidence reveals to us and as the historians confirm, 
the so-called social welfare policy or charity movement began in Asia 
earlier than in the Western world. Law books of the ancient Brahmanists 
refer to many social facilities. And the sacred books of the Buddhists of 
the earliest time tell us that, the kings during Buddha's lifetime, under 
his influence, advocated a social policy for the welfare of the general 
public. King Aioka (c. 250 b.c.) promoted social welfare policy on a still 
larger scale. He had stn;ng faith in Buddhism and he made efforts to effect 
rules in conformity uith the teachings of the Buddha. He taught the 
people that magical acts of spell and rites are useless and he persuaded 
them to have faith in Ihiddhism. He prohibited people from killing living 
creatures in the name of sport and from castrating animals. He built charity 
houses to relieve the poor and went so far as to establish hospitals even 
for animals. He encouraged the cultivation of medical plants. He protected 
the minority tribes in the remote regions. He granted amnesty to prisoners. 
King ASoka's social poiicv, based on the teachings of the Buddha, was 
carried on by the Indian people of later periods, and the tradition lasted 
for a long time,'*' 

Tlie charitv movement in the West began at a later date. In one of 
his historical works, Xhneent A. Smith quotes Sir H. Burdett's statement 
as follows: “[In the West], no esnblishments ^ the relief of the sick 
were founded until the reign of Constantine (a.i )06-37). Late in the 
fourth century Basil founded a leper hospital at Caesarea, and St. Chr\^s- 
ostom established a hospital at Constantinople. A law of Justinian (a.d. 
527-62) included hospitals among the ecclesiastical institutions. The 
Maison Dicu or I lotcl Dieu of Paris is sometimes alleged to be the oldest 
European hospital. It dates from the seventh century.*'*® In Greek philoso- 
phy, there was no element encouraging the development of social welfare 
services and anv charity movement. The Indians are in fact the people 
who first established the spiritual and social tradition of public welfare 
service. (We should not forget, however, the fact that the social movement 
in India was later doomed to sta^ ition while the v cstern movement 
showed remarkable progress especially in the modern age. This problem 
will be dealt with on another occasion.) 

The religious leaders in modern India have been striving to restore 
the spiritual tradition of their ancestors. Romain Holland writes as follows: 
"'Usually in European thought "to serve' implies a feeling of voluntary 
debasement 01 .lumility. It is the "Dienen, dienen' of Kundry in Parsifal. 
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This sentiment is completely absent from the Vedantism of Vivekinanda. 
To serve, to love, is to become equal to the one served or loved. Far from 
abasement, VivekSnanda always regarded it as the fulfillment of life.''^® 
TTie Indian leaders of national movements emulate Ghandi whose life 
was in turn guided by the strong religious faith of love and service 
exemplified by Vivekananda. The tradition of non-dualism self and 
other selves continues to shape the attitudes of millions of Indians today. 



CHAPTER 9 SUBSERVIENCE TO 

UNIVERSALS 


Suhservience to Universals as Revealed in Language 

As \vc have seen, most Indians attach greater importance to universals 
than to individuals and, with respect to action, they hola the view that 
one's self is immersed in and identical with others. For Indians, the acts 
of individuals are not of great importance; they tend to emphasize the 
power of the universal Being which transcends individuals. 

This feature of the Indian w'ay of thinking is revealed in their lan- 
guage. In Sanskrit, to describe an act of a person, one is likely to write in 
the passive as well as in the reflexive form (Atmanepada). In the Vedic 
language, the active form is preferred, as in Western writings. But, in the 
classical Sanskrit, the passive form began to be used instead, and this tend- 
ency grew stronger as time passed. In Sanskrit, m intransitive verbs 
have their passive forms. As a consequence, there a.e in Sanskrit a great 
number of passive sentences used impersonalb^;' e.g. karmano hr apt 
bodclhavyani (^Bhag. G., IV, i6) = ti B’iarl to trpaKTtov . . . eyw oiSa = 
turn ad ojms omnino est attendum; kair viayd saha yoddhavyam (Bhflg. G. 
I 22) = Ti o'l 8c /lot avinrkaKi)vaL = quibuscutti mihi jmgnandum. These 
two sentences may be respectively translated into English as: “For one must 
understand the nature of action”; and “With whom must I fight? ’ 

Sanskrit sentences are written impersonally in the passive mood: the 
subject is not stated. In the dominant Vedantist view of the Indians, an 
act is not ascribed to a particular object primarily, is regarded as a 
changing phenomenon caused by many conditioning factors, and the sub- 
ject of the action is only one of many factors. It can be said, therefore, that 
the Indian preference for propositions stated impersonally in the passive 
form shows a feature of their way of thinking which places importance on 
unrevealed and hidden power, rather than on the spontaneity of overt 
individual actio 
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The Extension of the Subject of Action 

As a result of this characteristic of Indian thought which refuses to 
acknowledge a fixed and substantial subject of action, the moral status of 
the individual self became a problem, and gave rise to many ideas. TTic 
Buddhists theory of ‘non-self’* Candtman^ is one of the oldest of such ideas. 
Buddhists, as we have seen, do not necessarily deny the existence of the 
Atman itself. But, they refuse to recognize anv permanent subject of action 
whether t is the Atman or not. The idea of “non-self" is generally 
supposed to be a concept unique to Buddhism, but there are in India 
other schools of thought having a similar view. A sentence in the Maitn- 
Ufanhad (3. 2.) for instance, reads as follows: “Like a bird trapped in 
the net, (the individual ego) binds itself thinking 'It is 1 (ahamy or ‘it is 
Mine (mama)/ " And it exhorts man to free himself from all bondage. 
The Bhagavacigttd (2. 71 ) also teaches man not to cling to one’s ego saying: 
“The man who casts off all desires and walks without desire, with no 
thought of a Mine (^mrmamd^ or of an I Qnirahankdra) comes unto 
pcace,’’^ A theory of “non-self" is also found in a book of the Samkhya 
where we read that the individual soul Cjmru^') is delivered from 
attachments when it has attained “the pure and complete wisdom” that “I 
am not; (Nothing) is mine; and (Nothing) is I.’’® 1 'he Samkhya supposes 
the Purtisa, which is identical to the Atman, to be a unique metaphysical 
principle. On this point, their doctrine is in essence quite different from the 
Buddhist theory of “non-self.” However, so far as the expression of their 
doctrine is concerned, they arc very close to the Buddhists. Bhartrhari, in 
his metaphysical study of the Word, asserts a kind of “non-self” theory. 
According to him, the Word is the subject of cognition- -the Atman or 
the Absolute Being. And just as one projects one's image on the wall, 
the Word, which is the subject of cognition, projects itself objectively on 
the screen within itself and perceives its own image, viz. the Word as the 
object. This is cognition in Bhartrhari ’s sense. What serves as the screen 
in the case of the Word is the internal organ (antahkarana^ which 
performs the apperceptive function Qbuddhi^, Tlie Buddhi is in reality 
no more than the screen reflecting the image of Absolute Being and has 
no active pow in itself In short, cognition is understood to be only one 
phase of the self-evolving process of the Absolute Being — of the 
Word which divides itself into two parts, one as the subjective knower 
and the other as the object, and unfolds itself in a process of mutual 
interrelation. Bhartrhari explains action in the same way as he explains 
cognition.* This may be considered an expression of the “non-self” theory. 

It is erroneous to maintain that the idea of “non-selF' and ideas 
similar to it are popular ii' India apart from its metaphysical thinkers. 
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However, it should be noted that in no other country has the idea of 
'non-self” developed into such various forms as we see in India where a 
metaphysical way of thinking pen'ades the spiritual background for the 
growth of such ideas. 

Because they were apt to suppose thai the action of an individual is 
supervised and regulated by an invisible power so that the action, having 
no creative function in itself, is no more than an attribute of the self, 
most Indians have been inclined to take a submissive attitude toward 
their fate and conditions. The ideas of Karma and Samsdra are still 
deeply imbedded in the minds of most Indian people. And a man of a 
lowly family in India is likely to be resigned to his fate, simple expecting 
to be reborn under more favorable circumstances in the next life. And here 
it is assumed that the ultimate subject of action is not the individual but 
a Reality beyond and above the individual. 

Because of their basic emphasis on a super-indi\ddual Being, Indians 
asset I that tiiC idea o* ac tion of a person is universally valid if it conforms 
to the True and Universal I^w. And it does not matter for them whose 
idea or action it is. 

It is not seldom in India that a book and its commentary are published 
at the .same time; not intrccjucntly, the two are composed by one and the 
same author. Indians claim that their books, which reveal the eternal 
truth, deserve to be handed down to posterity for ages without modification. 
And commentaries are necessary in order to make others understand the 
truth expounded in iheii books. For ancient Indian scholars, therefore, it 
was never regarded as strange to write commentar)»^' on their own works. 

In India there art many forged manuscripts, ough there are, of 
course, many such also in China and in Western countries. But far exceed- 
ing anything like it in other countries, there exis* in India a great many 
books claiming to be the works of ancient saints. Almost all the religious 
scriptures which mention the names of the authors are spurious documents. 
This sort of forgery is understandable in the light of the tendency of most 
Indians tow'ard self-effacement and philosc^phical minimization of the 
importance of uni uc individuals. All the Mahayana texts claim unduly 
to be “the Buddha's discourse.’* They arc forgeries in the sense that they 
were not expounded directly from the Buddha’s own mouth. Even the 
texts of the Buddhists of earlier da) nearly all of then-, were in reality 
completed after the Buddha’s death by his followers. But all of them 
claim to be “the Buddha’s discourse.” Then, the question arises, how 
could the ancient Buddhists make such claims without damaging their 
moral conscience? 

It is natural for the Buddhist devotees to assume that the Buddha’s 
teachings are abs^.lutely authentic. King Afoka stated in one of his Edicts 
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that "whatever the Buddha taught is a good teaching.”® The Buddhists 
after the death of the Buddha went further and asserted that any idea 
insofar as it is good and correct is the Buddha's teaching. The Ay^guttara- 
Nikaya reads as follows; 

"Imagine, O King, a great heap of grain near some village or market- 
town, from which country folk carry away corn on poles or in baskets, in 
lap or hand. And if one should approach the folk and question them 
saying: 'Whence bring you this corn?’ how w'ould those folk, in explaining, 
best explain?” 

‘They would best explain the matter, sir, by saying: 'We bring it 
from that great heap of grain.’ ” 

"Even so, O King, whatsoever he well spoken, all that is thm word of 
the Exalted One, Arahant, the Fully Awakened One, wholly based 
thereon is both what we and others say.”® 

The ancient Buddhists thought that whatever is true should and 
must have been taught by the Buddha. Thus, it is not surprising that 
most Indians were not concerned with the identity of the authors; their 
only concern was whether or not a certain work expounds the truth. Be- 
cause the Buddha is any man who realizes the truth perfectly, any book 
containing the truth is rightly assumed to be the Buddha’s teaching. Thus, 
we see why the ancient Indian Buddhists had no feeling of guilt in 
claiming the title of "the Buddha’s discourse” for their own works."^ 

In India there are many anonymous books. The authors did not like 
to record their names on their own works. There is no need, they thought, 
to attach the name of a particular author so long as the book conveys the 
universal truth. In fact, the forged documents and anonymous lx)oks in 
India are both expressions of one basic characteristic of their way of 
thinking. 

In India the biographies of those who expounded the truth is 
completely ignored. The word buddha is not a proper noun. It means "the 
enlightened one” in general. Anyone who has realized the truth is buddha. 
And Gotama the Buddha, the historical founder of Buddhism, is one of 
many enlightened ones. Since the oldest period of their history, Buddhists 
had faith in the Seven Buddhas of the Past — Gotama Sakyamuni and the 
six Buddhas |)receding him.® In later periods, faith in the twenty-four 
Buddhas was cherished by them. Mahayana Buddhists came to think 
that there exist numerous Buddhas in all directions and throughout the 
past, present, and future. Together with this idea of the multiplicity of 
Buddhas, a new idea appeared which, as we see in the Lotus Sutra of the 
Mahayana, asserts that the Buddha had attained enlightenment many 
Kalpas (aeons) before his awakening under the Bo-Tree of Buddha-gaya. 
The Jains hold a similar idea. They believe in the twenty-three saints 
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preceding Mahavlra. Both the Buddhists and the Jains respect Gotama 
and Mahavlra as the founders of their religions; and at the same, they claim 
that their religions have their origin in the past long before the days of 
their historical founders. This attitude of the Indians toward their religions 
presents a remarkable contrast to the case of the unique persona] God of 
Christianity as an historical individual. 

Reverence for Universal Standards in Behavior 

As a result of their inclination to submit themselves to a universal 
Being, Indians harbor an ardent desire to have direct relations with the 
Absolute and refuse to have any intermediate agent. They assert that the 
salvation of ones soul should be attained only by one’s owm efforts without 
relying upon others. In the philosophy of Brahmanism, regarding the 
emancipation of the soul, it is taught that a man who has realized the 
truth r,r universe “gets into his own Self by dint only of his Self.® 
And Buddhists, though they do not engage in any metaphysical considera- 
tion of “the Self’ Q Atman') , acknowledge its moral significance as the 
subject of action saying that only the Self can save the Self. A passage 
from the Dhammapada reads as follows: “Sons are no help, nor a father, 
nor relations; there is no help from kinsfolk for one w^hom death has 
seized.”^® Jains, too, admit that all things other than one's self are useless 
for one's salvation saying: “They cannot help thee or protect thcc.’'“ They 
say again; “Man! Thou art thine own friend; w’hv wdshest thou for a 
friend beyond thyself?’’^” 

In later pericxls the Mahayana Buddhists h, faith in salvation 
through the power of tlie great compassion of the Buddhas and the 
Bcxlhisattvas, and the schools of Hinduism emphasize salvation by the 
grace of Visnu or Siva. But, it should be noted, even in such cases one 
confronts the absolute bv pleading directly to these gods for the salvation 
of one's soul. And here little significance is attached to any intermediate 
agents between the absolute and the individual beings. 

It is natural that from such views of the Indians on salvation no 
religious order, which is itself a limited social organization, would take 
active leadership as the absolute source of authority. In Europe, the monks 
united and formed organized commu’^^tics such as the Jt . uit Order which 
sometimes had political power equal to that of the king. In India, on the 
other hand, the political influence of the religious bodies was very weak. 
Brahmanists maintained a consanguineal cultural unity among themselves. 
This unity, however, served only to form their own particular exclusive 
class, and this body of Brahmanists did not function as a political unit.“ 
What is more, th^ y had no leader to rule o\cr the bodv. and an indi\'idual 
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Brahmanist could behave at his own will without any check by a super- 
vising authority. It is natural that such a loose organization had no solid 
financial basis like the Roman Catholic Church. Since the time of its 
establishment the Buddhist Sarhgha (monastic order) was also without 
political or economic unity. Even while the Buddha was still alive, his 
followers lived apari; from him and no regulation was made binding all 
of these followers. After the death of the Buddha, they were intent only 
on the f ithful observance of the doctrines and the disciplines set forth by 
their late teacher, and did not cl:oose to have a polilical leader of their 
Samgha.'* 

Moreover, the Buddhist Sariigha did not claim to be a legislative 
authority or an authority on the interpretation of the doctrine. This asser- 
tion can be safely made at least in respect to its attitude toward important 
issues. Buddhists attributed the authority of legislation exclusively to the 
Buddha. They considered that all the rules of the Sarhgha are authorized 
by claiming that they all came under the title "the Buddha^s own dis 
course." Even the new rules established after the Buddha's death to meet 
the changing social situations were also attributed to the Buddha's 
authority. One of their books of precepts states as follows: "If a new 
situation arises at some time to confront the Samgha, not ordaining what 
has not been ordained, and not revoking what has been ordained, one 
should take it upon himself to direct himself always according to the 
precepts laid down. This is the resolution.’’^* Interpreting the vague state- 
ments in the old texts, Buddhists attributed their own interpretation to the 
Buddha. And for authority they referred not to the Sarhgha but to the 
Buddha. This is the attitude of the Buddhists, at least the Buddhists of 
the early days, in their interpretation of the texts.'® 

The same features of thought discernible in the early Buddhist 
Samgha are found among the Jains. The Mahayana Buddhists who 
appeared later in history assumed the same attitude, as did the schools of 
Hinduism. Although some of the Indian sects — the most distinct example 
being the Sikhs — kept a systematic unity in their body, they were cxcep 
tional cases. 

Indians, in contrast to their indifferent attitude toward social organiza 
tions like th , Samgha, attach the greatest importance to the authority of 
the universal law — the law that all individuals and all social organizations 
should follow. And they call the law '*Dharma/* This word comes from 
the root V^Hr, which means "to hold," "to support," or "to bear." Dharma 
means "what serves as the norm to support human behavior," or in short, 
"the norm of action" or "the rule of conduct." They affirm that the Dharntas 
differ from other things found in the natural world. Further, Dhartna 
means "usage," "customary observance,” "the thing to be done," or "duty." 
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An old book of rites in Brahmanism prescribes the four Dharmas of the 
Brahman: to be a man of a Brahman family; to do what becomes the 
dignity of the Brahman; to maintain honor; and to lead the people. As to 
the duties that a layman should observe to vard the Brahman, it mentions 
the four different Dharmas: to pay respict to the Brahman; to make 
offerings to the Brahman; to protect the Brahman from harm and injury; 
and to refrain from condemning the Brahman to death. 

The Dharma, as the norm that guides a man to establish and to per- 
form moral acts, is the power that realizes “Truth” in this world. Thus, the 
ancient Indians understood the Dharma to be the truth that works as a 
creative power, and identified the two. “Thus the Law is what is called 
the true. And if a man declares what is true, they say he declares the Law; 
and if he declares the Law, they say he declares what is true. Thus both 
are the same.”'® 

And in the course of time, this norm of behavior for the realization 
of morals vvus raised to the position of the Absolute. Indians came to 
think that the Dharma is the basis of the whole universe and that all 
things in the universe rest on the Dharma. “This whole universe is in the 
Dharma. Nothing is mure difficult to do than the Dharma On this 
account, they hold the Dharma in high esteem.”'® “The Dharma is the 
basis of the whole unixerse. In the world, people wish to emulate a man 
who keeps the Dharma best. They eliminate all evils by force of the 
Dharma. All beings rest in peace in the Dharma. On this account, they 
say that the Dharvia is the highest lieing.”^® Furthermore, it is maintained 
that the Dharina has a form superior even to th:» of the creator of the 
universe (the Brahman).*’ In the Vaisesika, it is ass- icd that the rise and 
the deliverance of the soul is attained only on the strength of the Dharvia.^^ 

Indians considered that the Dharma exists jternally. Already in an 
old Vedic text, a wife is reej aired to lie d'^wm on the pyre beside her dead 
spouse at the cremation of her husband on the grounds that it is “the 
time-honored rule” (dharmah jniramih^.^^ As the following quotation tells 
us, the Dharvia is allegorically identified with eternrJ absolute being: “He 
from whom the m rises, and into whom it sets . , . Him the Devas 
(gods) made the law, he only is today, and he tomorrow also.”"* 

This idea of the eternal universal law was inherited by the Jains and 
the Buddhists. Tlie Jains, from the very rationalistic aiandpoint, assert 
that there exist universal law’s (dharma) which all mankind should observe 
at all times and all places. For instance, one of their sacred books teaches: 
“All breathing, existing, living, sentient creatures, should not be slain, or 
treated with violence, or abused, or tormented, or driven away. This is 
‘the pure, unchangeable, eternal law. . . The founder of Jainism, 
MahavTra, set lu*th the philosophy and the practical morality of this 
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religion in accord with what he believed to be the true principle or law. 

Buddhists hold a similar view of the law. They consider that the law 
of causal origination is the unchangeable truth. “Whether there be an 
appearance or non-appearance of a Tathagata, this causal law of nature, 
this orderly fixing of things prevails. . . A Tathagata is one who, 
having realized this law of nature, endeavors to reveal it to all sentient 
beings. The enlightened one is not to be considered as a mystic, inspired 
by a revelation, but only as a man who has fully perceived the true law 
of natun that exists eternally. Buddhism, or at least Buddhism in its 
early stage, pays special reverence to the law that is eternally valid, and 
assumes that the authority of the law precedes that of the Buddha. All 
beings, including even the gods, adore the law that the Buddha has 
revealed and accept it.®^ Even the gods are bound to worldly sufferings, 
and they have to follow the law to free themselves from the sufferings of 
rebirth. 

Here one may find an analogue of this Buddhist idea of the law in 
Hugo Grotius s jus naturale or “natural law.” His natural law is supposed 
to be impartial to any person or nation and unchangeable under any 
circumstances. Even God cannot alter this product of his reason. But it 
should be remembered that natural law regulates human existence. The 
law is valid without necessarily referring to God’s authority so long as it is 
clear to reason as a universal principle necessary in go^crning the relations 
of human beings in this world. The Buddhist law of nature, on the other 
hand, is not the law regulating the relations of indoidiial human beings, 
but it is the law controlling the relations between the state of ignorance 
(which is inevitably attached to individual human existence and behavior) 
and the way of deliverance from it. Though (Trotius natural law and the 
Buddhist law' of nature are similar in form, they are quite different in 
essence. 

As Indians put great emphasis on the universal law that stands above 
individuals, the significance of the individual personality is thoioughly 
ignored by them. And even Gotama the Butlclha, the man of greatest 
character, is considered to be only one of many men who realized the 
universal law in this world. As we have pointed out in the previous section 
of this book, Buddhists espouse the idea of the multiplicity of Buddhas. 
TTie Jains, in a similar manner, assume the existence of twenty-three 
founders preceding the historical founder, Mahavlra."*’ 

In the thought of the Indians, Buddhas or the founders of religion, 
however deified they are as the object of worship, are human beings who 
are not different from ordinary people. A man can be a Buddha or a 
founder of religion if he has accomplished the works nccessiiry for en- 
lightenment. We are all ir. essence one and the same with the absolute 
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Being. This assertion is correct also in the case of Bhaktic Buddhism. The 
man saved by the grace of Amitabha-Buddha becomes a Buddha equal in 
all respects to his savior. 

The concept of the eternal and universal law prevailed in Indian 
thought and took root among the people. King ASoka believed in the 
eternal law which should be observed by all, regardless of race, religion, 
nationality, time or place. This law is the norm of human behavior and he 
called it **dhaTma' or "the time-honored rule.'* He stated in one of his 
Edicts that many kings preceding him had intended in vain to rule the 
people on the basis of the Dharvia, and that the reign of the Dharma 
was first realized by him."'*’ King Kharavela who ruled over South India 
in the second century b.c. was called "the universal monarch (Cakra- 
vartin).' "’ After Kharavela, the kings of this country sometimes claimed 
the title of "the king faithful to the law."^^ And all the followers of the 
religious sects in India were taught that to observe the law was the most 
precious ot v irtues.^** 

The Indian religion which acknowledges the authority of the eternal 
universal law is very rationalistic in its character and it offers a striking 
contrast to some less logical, personal religions of the West. Schopenhauer 
once said that the Indian religion which has developed from rational 
speculation alx3ut the world is superior to Christianity.*’® Setting aside the 
question of whether he is right or wrong, his remark indicates the essential 
difference between the Indian and Christian religions. 

Moreover, there is another important question, i.e. whether this 
universal law was ever conceived in s'pecific de^' frninate termi as the 
Western notion of abstract, universal, determinate w is. A distinction 
should be drawn about the universality of law in the i findu view and that 
in the West. .Also the Hindu’s distrust of any sp'^cifically fortnulable law 
applicable to all cases should be considered. Hindu laws were more flexible, 
and commentators on established laws allowed modifications of them in 
applving them to each new case. In this connection, Northrops discus- 
sion,’’ giving specific examples to substantiate his view that the Indian is 
distrustful of the abstract formulation of the law and wants to consider 
each individual case on its own merits, should be considered relevant. 
However, there remain various problems for critical reflection.®® 

Perceiving the Truth: Faith and Rationalism 

For Indians, it is a matter of the greatest moral and religious importance 
to know the Universal Law and to submit themselves to it. And this 
feature of Indian thought can be observed also in their concept of "faith.” 
Sraddha is the S nskrit word that is usually translated into the Western 
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languages as *'fides,** **Glauhe” or **faithJ* But what Indians mean by the 
word is not exacdy the same as the faith of Western religions. Sraddha 
means to believe in and rely upon a man of superior wisdom and at the 
same time, it indicates wholehearted acceptance of the doctrines that the 
man professes. Indians, refusing to place faith in a particular person or 
saint, hope to submit themselves to the Universal Law that stands above 
all individuals. 

In early Buddhist texts, faith in the Buddha is expressed, but this 
should nc^ be understood as being a worship of a particular saint, Gotama 
the Buddha. Gotama is one of the Buddhas — the Enlightened Ones. 
Buddhist faith in the Buddha means faith in the law that makes the 
Enlightened One as he is. Jains hold a similar view of faith. Jains in the 
early stage of their history' taught "not to have faith in the illusory power 
of god.”®® They express true faith by the word samyagdariana or "right- 
seeing,” and thus true faith in their sense is none other than to see the 
truth in the right way.®* 

For Indians, faith is not the w'orship of particular individuals and 
this nature of their faith can be more clearly obscr\'ed in the statements 
of Brahmanists. Psychologically Samkara defines iraddha as "a particular 
kind of mental state (^jtraiyayavisesay'^^ the nature of which is "delicate 
(trtnti).”®® As the active and practical significance of iraddhd, two view's 
are given by the Brahmanists: (i) According to the Vedanta, sraddha 
is not to put faith in a teacher, but "to accept as true the words in the 
Upamsads that thc*teacher introduces to All other schools of Brah- 
manism agree with the Vedanta in the view that sraddha means the 
acceptance of the sacred doctrine.^* (2) As a logical consequence of the 
first view, sraddha is applied to mean the ideology that urges people to do 
the things generallv approved as good in the Hindu community especially 
to perform religious works in a broad sense of the word.^® It is "the factor 
which makes all living beings do good deeds, and it is in essence "the 
idea of traditionalism,”** 

Since the oldest days of their history, Buddhists use the w'ord jnasada 
to mean faith in their sense. As the Chinese translate this word by 
**cWeng ching (purity) or "hsi” (bliss), it means the calm and pure state 
of mind in wl ich one feels the bliss of serenity.*® Buddhist faith is far 
from fanatic worship.*® The enthusiastic and fanatic form of reverence, 
which urges ardent devotion (bhafeti) to the gods, was advocated by 
some Buddhist sects of later development and by the schools of Hinduism, 
but this kind of fanatic devotion to an individual Guru or God failed to 
win the heart of most Indian intellectuals of antiquity. How'cver, wc 
should not minimize the tremendous vogue of Bhakti cults among the 
common people of India, especially in the .second millenium a.d. The most 
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conspicuous starting-point of this trend seems to be the Bhagavadgttd, 
when Vishnu says, ‘If you surrender everything to Mr, you will un- 
doubtedly gain salvation.” This trend still lingers in contemporary India, 
i.0 that we should recognize the existence of various trends in the history 
of thought in India. 

For Indians, the essence of faith is to see the truth through any 
means possible. Whether Buddhists, Jains, or Brahmanists, religious ad- 
herents in India all agree in their assertion that right wisdom Qsamya- 
gjndna') is the way to liberation.^* They say that liberation means the 
awakening of mind attained by dint of right wisdom.^® And they all 
pay great respect to a man of wisdom (viveJtin).'** They call such a man 
“the man who climbed the terraced heights of wdsdom.”"^ Thus, in India, 
faith and knoudedge arc understood to be compatible; consequently, the 
Indian religion bears a strong tinge of philosophy. That is why in India, 
such ideas “I believe it because it is absurd Qcredo ejuia ahsurdum')"^^ 
arc T ever, held, and there is no conflict of religion and philosophy. 

In fact, the Indian religion is based on philosophical contemplation 
and its philosophy is indistinguishable from religion. As Masson-Oursel has 
pointed out, in India and China religion is not antagonistic to philosophy 
or to scienre.®“ Indians arc traditionally a religious and, at the same time, 
a philosophical people. 

Transcendence of Limited Ethical Systems 

TRANSCENDENCE OF NATIONAL AND RACIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

The Vedas, the oldest records m India, arc collections of ritual 
recitations and commentaries on the rites. They art compiled chiefly for 
the purpose of ritualistic practices. The Vedas also preserve many legends 
and myths in their original forms. But for the Indo-Aryans, myths con- 
cerning the origin of their race or the legendary histories of their expansion 
and the lineage of their dynasties were not matters of importance. What 
was crucially important for them was the measure of their direct relation- 
ship with the gods.” They were religious people occupied in the considera- 
tion of the gods, Oi more properly speaking, of a world governed by cosmic 
law. On the other hand, they had a rather dim sense of national or racial 
consciousness. Indeed, in ancient India the aristocrats am’ the intellectual 
class took pride in their Aryan dcscci , w^hich accounted for the sense of 
unity among them. But this unity w^as the result of the conviction they 
held in common, their faith in one superior religion, and not from their 
awareness of any racial oneness. 

For the early Indians, universal order is the ultimate and the highest 
authority. They attach little significance to intermediary beings lying 
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between the individual and universal law. It is natural then that they 
regard national and racial questions as secondary. Wc find this tendency 
even in their earliest history. 

They regarded religion as taking precedence over sucli matters, so 
that they were thoroughly apathetic to the problems of nationality or of 
race. Buddhism and Jainism, arising later, continued to cultivate this 
outlook. They claimed the abolition of racial discrimination and preached 
above aH things the realization of the law that is universal to all mankind — 
dharma. Even today, Indians are inclined to form religious rather than 
political units. In other words, their national actions are due to associations 
of co-religionists rather than to groups of men of common pt^litical view- 
point. And so any movement for national unification basc'd on race is 
weak and bound to fail in India. 

Since the oldest times in India the authority of the state and the king 
has been subordinated to religious authoiity. A story about a king illustrates 
the general feeling of the days before the birth of the Buddha. The king 
was once blamed as immoral because he placed his teacher (fntrohita) of 
the Vedas in a seat lower than his. But, later, having recognized his 
mistake, he came to take his lessons in a seat lower than that of his 
teacher.'*^ Kings were no exceptions to the decree of Brahmanic sticrcd codes 
which stressed that '^disciples arc not allowed to take seats higher than 
that of their teacher.'’” 

In the days of Buddha, kings showed absolute obedience to religious 
leaders who preached the supreme unchanging law that all men should 
follow. For instance. King AjataSatru of Magadha, the strongest state at 
the time, made a round of personal calls to the six leading philoscqdicrs of 
his day.” Another king of Magadha drove his chariot to Mt. Pandava 
where Buddha led a secluded life and asked for an audience." There is a 
description in a Buddhist sutra about a scene of a king calling on Buddha: 
“King Pasenadi of SravastT descended from the chariot, put aside the 
umbrella, removed the sword, and took off his shoes. Folding his arms in 
token of respect, he stepped toward Buddha, threw himself to the ground, 
and made a bow in the most profound nianner.'’'’*^ The sword, the uml)rella, 
the crown, the brush of long white hair with jewels set in its handle, and 
the decorated shoes were “the five adornments of the king” that he was 
allowed to wear from the day of his coronation.” Early Buddhist texts 
tell us that it was an established custom of the day for kings to remove all 
these five precious adornments before they saw the Buddha.” 

After the death of the Buddha, religious authority continued to hold 
sway. King Asoka, who reigned over the whole land, expressed his whole- 
hearted devotion to the three treasures of “Buddha, Dharma, and 
Samgha."®* "King of Magadha, beloved of the gods, bows before the 
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Saiiigha and expresses his hope for its peaceful and healthy condition." 
It was the king who actually presided over ind supported the religious 
bodies of the day. And still, as the words "1 doved of the gods' indicate, 
A4oka accepted the superiority of religious authority over the secular. 

In the days of the Kusana dynasty and thereafter, the religious role 
of the king increased remarkably, but still it was emphasized that unfore- 
seen disasters would occur in case the king neglected to be obedient to 
the Dharma. The Indians believed in the universal law as beyond any 
state power. And thus religious institutions which led the people by the 
light of the law were assumed to be above state authority. 

The state authority', therefore, seldom intervened in religious activities, 
and the inner organization of the religious bodies was seldom influenced 
by secular powers.”* (This is still true today in India and Ceylon.) For 
instance, the seating arrangement within the Buddhist Samgha was deter- 
mined solely by the length of service. Any new member, even if he were 
a ki.i^, ii til in submit to the lowest rank in the Sarhgha hierarchy.®^ This 
exhibits a striking contrast to the case of Japan where the men of the 
highest rank in the secular society, members of the royalty or nobility, 
always (x:cupicd the bigliest pcjsition even at religious functions. 

Indian religious bodies, in turn, kept themselves aloof from external 
authorities. At the earliest stage of Buddhism, monks were already for- 
bidden to associate with kings.”^ In one of the oldest Buddhist texts, the 
admonition is: "Monks, \ou should be mindful to keep yourselves away 
from state affairs.””'’ Dudtlhists took such an attitude partly for fear of the 
calamities that connections with the kings might ir'^ur; but also it cannot 
be denied that the Buddhists of the aay thought ht?’ of the kings’ power, 
lliex believed that the dc\otee who renounced the st.alar world no longer 
belonged to the state: that lu- was beyond state jurisdiction. 

Later on, even MahTr. ana Buddhists continued to take the aloof 
attitude of regarding the church above the state. Many monks deliberately 
tried to detach themselves from any political affairs. “Bodhisattvas do not 
serve the king, nor do they serve or associate with princes, ministers, and 
officials.”*''’ "A Buddhist monk should not get familiar with the king. Why 
so? Because the monk who associates with the king is disliked by all 
people and will not receive hospitable treatment. The bad monk who 
associates w'ith the king is greedy ^or treasures, and •'* the court, at a 
village or at a crowded place, he enoiessly thirsts for material gain. Even 
if he is .not greedy for treasures, the monk who comes in contact w’ith the 
king is disturbed in his meditation and in his reading. Such a monk is 
bound to suffer from distractions even if he tries to concentrate on the 
way of deliverance. These are the reasons why a Buddhist monk should 
not associate wi the king."®^ 
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As already stated, the earliest Buddhist monks regarded their life as 
superior to that of the king. Of course, they admitted that it was significant 
to govern the nation well as a king. But a king was bound by the 
restrictions of the laity while a monk was completely free from all the 
restrictions of this world.®® And it was not rare, as the following quotation 
from a Buddhist sutra shows, for kings to visit Buddhist or Brahmanist 
monks and ask for instruction.®® '‘The king made a respectful salutation and 
then advanced the questions: What is virtue and what is vice? What is 
guilt anc what is not? How can one attain the beatitudes and be free 
from all evils? Having received the instruction, the king endeavored to 
realize what he was taught.*’^® Although Indians placed religious authority 
above the king, it is true that in reality the Buddhist Saihgha was supported 
and protected politically and economically by the king. But the Buddhists 
were too proud of their role as guardians of the dharma to acknowledge the 
king’s supremacy. "The religious order forbids salutation to the king."^^ 

In concert with this attitude of the Buddhists, the Brahmanists told 
their adherents, "There is no need for praises and salutations. Cast away 
any notions of good and bad, and go into the woods alone, finding things 
to eat on the way."^* Another text states: 'The disciples should not 
praise anyone, nor bow to anyone, nor worship the ancestors, but live in 
this ever-shifting world at will and free from all restrictions.”^® 

In Greece, the religion of the jfolis required every citizen to sacrifice 
himself in the interest of "the thing greater than oneself — in the interest 
of the aggregation called polis.” And it should be noted that this Greek 
self-sacrifice w^as done to meet the practical needs of the men in the jtolis 
as "a service to the frateinity.”^^ The Indian religion, on the other hand, 
attached little importance to secular social organizations, and was prima- 
rily directed to the universal order of things. Here, the Indian religion 
differs essentially from the Greek religion of the gods of the city-states. 

A sense of unity as a nation or a race was not nourished even among 
the early Indians. Alexander the Great, during his invasion of India, met 
resistance from some local lords but was never harassed by a defense put up 
by the Indian nation as a whole. To wage a war in defense of their own 
nation and race apparently did not appeal to the Indians of the day. King 
A£oka, even after he succeeded in bringing the whole country under his 
control, continued to call himself "King of Magadha” and never thought 
of himself as the "King of India.” Magadha is the place where his Maurya 
dynasty had its origin. In his opinion, he was a local king and, as a local 
hing of Magadha, he guided and ruled the other localities and races in 
India. In some of his Edicts, he referred to the land of India as Jambudvipa. 
But in this concept of a land, nothing of a racial or national superiority is 
implied. King Afoka had no racial or national consciousness as such; he 
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wished to think in a way thaf went beyond such limitatiems He considered 
himself the preserver and actualizcr of the dharma, and he was ever con- 
scious and proud of this. All of his Edicts place emphasis on the realization 
of the dharma in this world. 

After the dow'iifall ot the Maurya dj nasty, India saffered many for- 
eign invasions. Bur, contrary to ciur expectations, in the legends and myths 
of India there appear only a few names of national heroes who did much 
to defend the nation on such occasions.^^ In the epics of Mahdhharata and 
Rdmdyana, there are legends told of many heroes. Tlicse are typical heroes 
of India, but they are not national heroes in the sense ot any national and 
racial consciousness, which they, as well as their authors, lacked. Ancient 
Indians preached as a virtue the offering of one’s property, even one’s life if 
necessary, for the sake of others’ happiness. But they w^cre never taught 
self-sacrifice for a particular nation or race. The concept of the national 
hero in our sense did not appeal in Indian history.’® 

f^uip'isingly, in he ancient Indian languages, there is no term equiva- 
lent to “the Indian people.” jambudvipa and Bharatavarsa mean only the 
land of India and do not connote the people living there. The Greeks called 
the inhabitants of this land '‘htdos” and this was adopted by the Euro- 
pean languages in general. Indians themselves had no name to call their 
own nation. The Indo Aryans, who formed the main stream of Indian civi- 
lization, called themselves “Arya.” It means “one who is faithful to the 
religion of the clan,” and is the opposite of the word “rnlcccJifl” — barbarian 
or, lcx)selv speaking, Non-Aryan. There w'as no word in India to include 
both the Aryans and the Non-Aryans together. Indian for a long time did 
not aw'aken to a sense of the unity of “the Indian peopi 

The Brahmanists thoroughly ignored state authoucy. The early Bud- 
dhists conceived a social contract theory for the formation of a state, while 
the early Jains insisted that tlie state power was nothing but the power of 
the strongest in arms. Neither the Buddhists nor the Jains found any sacred 
significance in the state. The ancient Indians in general believed in the 
rule of dharma — the universal law, and they assumed that state power w^as 
subordinate to the dharma. With such a frame of mind, there was no room 
for the growth of pn organic theory of the state or society throughout In- 
dian history. 

For more than three thousand yeirs, since the time f the Rg Veda 
up to the present, the unity of the Indian people has come about through 
common religious faiths rather than from their awakening in national or 
racial consciousness. Since she gained her independence India has still 
been troubled with religious problems even though economic and social 
difficulties loom largest today. The antagonism between the Hindus and 
the Mohammedar has been an especially difficult political problem." 
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THE PROBLEM OF CASTE 

The caste system represents a closed and disunited social organization 
which was highly regarded by the Indians. Our next step is to study the 
idea that underlies this unique social system of India. 

About looo B.c. the Aryan invaders advanced to the upper reaches of 
the Ganges and established an agricultural community. This Aryan so 
ciety prevailed over the whole country and, in the course of years, went 
through ^ome modifications until w^e find it in its present state. The mem- 
bers of the conquered tribes were reduced to servitude and they — the 
Sudras — were strictly distinguished from the free people. Then among the 
Aryans themselves, new classes were formed. The priests and the warriors 
created their own independent classes. Their professions were transmitted 
through heredity and, in this process, class stratification grew rigid until 
finally the caste system was established. Under the major four castes of the 
Brahmana, the Ksatriya, the VaiSya and the Sudra, many subcastes have 
grown. 

Class rigidity in marriage and dining is universally observed among 
the primitive tribes of the world. But what is remarkable here is that India, 
W’hich has already gone through the process of acculturation is still influ- 
enced by the caste system. Indian factory workers will share a bcdioom 
only when they are members of the same caste. In the past when a public 
dining hall was planned in a large Indian ciiv. voices would be heard that 
it should be construtted according to caste lines."’' 

The Buddhists completely opposed caste discrimination and preached 
the concept of equality among men, while the Jains compromised on it. 
The Buddhists were popular among the city dwellers but they failed to 
win the conservative rural peasants. And this is one reason why Buddhism 
was doomed and vanished from its birthplace. I lowcver, the concept of 
equality gradually seeped into the minds of the Indians and later on they 
began to emphasize even the Buddha’s noble birth. 

The caste system has undergone complicated changes before taking 
its present form. It is not easy to explain the origin and growth of the castes 
in India. Many scholars have introduced various theories concerning this 
problem, but ^mce it is a problem requiring separate discussion, here we 
can only say that the caste system cannot be explained satisfactorily simply 
by the study of productive ihcans or of geographic and climatic conditions. 
It must be noted that a mode of thinking crystallized from ancient mores 
and ideas has a deep influence on the system.®® 

On studying the castes, we cannot overlook the influence of the 
Brahmin class in Indian civilization. This priestly class has always kept the 
highest position in the social hierarchy and taken the intellectual leadership 
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of India. In a country where military or political consolidation has rarely 
been achieved, it has done much to bring the people under one sway cul- 
turally and socially. Indeed, the civilization of India owes much to the 
Brahmins, though they have strongly advocated the caste system. 

Religious divinity viewed from the staridpoint of Brahmanism decides 
the standing of a caste*s social privileges. In other words, each caste shares 
an element of Brahtnanic divinity. Accordingly, because of the large share 
of divine power, the Brahmin class enjoys the highest rank, the Ksatriya 
class comes next, then the Vaisya and the Sudra. Within a caste, every 
member is treated with equanimity. This phenomenon of equality within 
the same caste rank is governed by the concept of eternal and universal 
law which functions within the differing castes and at the same time gives 
meaning and significance to them. The Indian social structure, therefore, is 
quite different from that of a consanguincal community, such as Japan, 
where people have a high esteem for blood-relationship, real or fictional. 

n^cISLC li :*.‘mbersh*p is transmitted through heredity in India too, so that 
blood-relationship is still significant. However, Indians consider religion as 
above consanguinity. If a member of a caste violates the Brahmanic decrees 
of his caste, he is at once turned out of the caste and transferred to a lower 
caste. Consanguinity is held in esteem only insofar as the religious 
divifiity serves it. llius ue see that the peculiar Indian way of thinking 
which submits to eternal and universal law implements and underlies the 
caste system. 

Consciousness of L/r/ug Beings: ^ 'iian Co:.*, it of Man 

When Indians speak of man, they arc ^ kely to use such terms as 
“yrdnin/' “bhilta" ”sattva” or Western scholars translate these 

words as “living lx:ing“ or “life-force,*^ and the meaning refers not only to 
man but also to beasts or any living creature.®" In Sanskrit, there are such 
words as “purusn,” or '"uara” which are equivalent to the Eng- 

lish “human being.” But Indians do not like to use these words even when 
they mean man in jiarticulai. They think of man more as an instance of the 
species of “living being*’ than as a member of the human race. This Indian 
mentality can be traced in the texts of all Indian religions, according to 
which the subject of ethical conduct i** “a living being.” le moral rules 
that regulate human relationships arc nut enough. Ethics should be so e.\- 
tensive t^ it it rules over all the relations among men, beasts, and othei 
living beings. This Indian concept of man in relation to other beings is 
thoroughly different from the Western concept of man.®* 

From their standpoint, it is natural that Indians accentuate in ethics 
the idea of anima’ Toiection. Buddhists and Jains in particular both agree 
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on this point. '"All living things have deep attachment to life."*® "They 
want bodily comforts. They should not be treated cruelly."®® Brahmanists, 
too, preach loving care of living creatures.®^ As a matter of fact, protection 
of animals is emphasized in all Indian religious schools, the ideal being 
that not even an ant on the road should be stepped on. 

There is ho essential difference between man and a beast. Like a beast, 
man is egocentric and eager to satisfy his desires and is distressed by failures. 
A leading philosopher of Lidia, Samlcara, classed man together with the 
beasts: "Alan’s behavior is not different from that of a beast. A stimulus, 
such as a sound, comes to a sense organ such as the ears of a beast. The 
beast avoids or runs away from the sound if it feels it unpleasant, while 
it makes its way toward it if it feels it pleasant. When a beast sees a man 
swinging a club, it thinks, This man is going to kill me' and runs away. 
But when it sees a man with grass in his hands, it approaches the man. 
And the same can be said of man, an intelligent animal. When he recog- 
nizes a terrible-looking man threatening with a sw'ord in hand, he runs 
away. But when he recognizes a man with a contrary mien, he approaches 
him. Thus man s actions with respect to cognitive objects and functions 
are shared by the beast. It is generally known that the sensations of a beast 
result from its confusion in not being able to distinguish between the 
Attnan and the Non-Atvuin, Man is at many points similar to the beast in 
that his sensations continue to mistake the Non-Atymn for the Atman.''*"'* 
Classifications of creatures in the ancient texts of many Indian religious 
schools confirm the view that there is no difference between man and 
beast. 

The Jains hold an animistic view and maintain that e\ cry thing has its 
proper spirit. Earth, water, fire, wind, and plant, have only tactile sensa- 
tion. A worm has two sensations and an ant has three. A bee has four and 
only a man enjoys five sensations,®® According to another text of Jainism, 
the gods, men, creatures in hell, elephants, peacocks, and fish, are said to 
have five sensations.®® It seems that the Jains assume two groups among 
beings with five sensations, that is, those with mental faculties Qsantan- 
askd) and those without Qasamanasha^y^ 

From the modes of birth, Jains classify living beings into three groups: 


(1) Accidental (wpn- 
fdta'): 

(2) Viviparous (gor- 
hha^ : 

(3) Coagulative (sam- 
muTchand): 


gods and creatures in hell 

creatures born with placenta, without pla- 
centa, and from ee:es (oviparous) 
creatures not included in the above-men- 
tioned two groups” 
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The Brahmanists, on the other hand, classify beings into four 
groups:*® 


(1) Viviparous Qara- 
yujfl): 

(2) Oviparous Qan^ja). 

(3) Moisture-produced 
Csvedaja^ : 

(4) Germinative (ud- 
bhijja^: 


creatures such as man 

creatures such as birds 

creatures produced from moisture, such as 

the louse 

creatures produced from buds such as 
plants** 


In another text, Brahmanists classiV all living creatures into two; "the self- 
moving Ccara or janganaX” e.g. animals, and "those that are not self -moving 
Cacara or sthavaraX**^^ c.g. plants. 

In these Indian systems of classification, we are able to extract two 
comnion iciitwires: (0 Man corresponds to other animals as one of the 
viviparous creatures, llii'' offers a sharp contrast with the Western concept 
of man before the Middle Ages, and possibly corresponds with the modern 
scientific classification. The Indian concept is not the result of scientific 
study of ecological phenomena, but results from their instinctive and natu- 
ral way of thinking of man as belonging to the world of living things. 
(2) Indians acknowledge the spiritual factor in all living creatures. It is 
often stressed that not only men and beasts but even plants have souls.*® 
I lowcver, the spirituality of a plant is not so remarkably developed as in a 
man. All this does not mean that the Indians did not, ir some respects, hold 
that man is superior to other creatures. Man is a "ihinki ” animal.*^ In the 
text of Arayiraka of the early Brahmanisrs, it is stated: The sap runs in a 
plant and the mind (citta) in an animal. And in a m'ln, the Atman is most 
clearly revealed because man ii endowed with intelligence (jfrajnana). He 
secs and tells what he cognizes, knows what tomorrow is about, distin- 
guishes between the real and unreal w'orlds, and tries to attain immortality 
though he is mortal.”*'* The Buddhists regarded highly ‘The rare state of 
being a man." One <hou\d he grateful that he is born a man for it is more 
difficult to be born 1 man than for a blind turtle to enter a hole in wood 
floating in the ocean.** The Buddhists also advocated the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment, A paragraph in a Buddhist text states thu" "Be obedient 
to the saintly kings. Do not condemn a man to death. Why so? Because 
for him tc come into this world as a man and as any other being is the 
consequence of superior factors or conditions. If you take his life, you will 
certainly be punished."^®® This means that man's life should be revered and 
no one should destroy it.’®' 
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In certain circumstances, man was distinguished from other creatures, 
being endowed with the capacity to carry out the dharma — ethical law. 
It emphasized the ethical and religious significance in human activities so 
that those who neglect the dharma are no better than beasts. In a test of 
the ancient Upanisad, it is stated: “Men of good deeds in this world will be 
reborn into the life of the Brahmin of the Ksatriya, or of the Vaifiya. On 
the contrar^^ men of evil doings will be reborn in the womb of a dog, of a 
pig, or will return as an outcast The Vaisesika school says: 

“The Dt.irma is the excellent quality of the human race (pteruja 
It is the basis for man s comforts, benefits, and liberation. It is beyond 
human perception, and it ceases to exist when man understands cor- 
rectly ultimate peace Ouoksa^. This comes about from the unity of 
the human spirit and the inner faculties, for those who practise the rules of 
their casts and of life’s stages/’**^’ 

The dharma, the essential distinction between men and other beings, 
has continuously been emphasized throughout all Hindu thought. In fact, 
human life has been given the unique place, as in it alone can the soul 
make the effort to liberate itself from the cycle of birth and death and 
achieve liberation. Thus w'c may sav in summary that many early Indian 
thinkers advocated the superiority of man over other living beings, on the 
one hand, but many people, on the other hand, considered man as equal 
only to beasts and worms in the whole run of living beings. 


The Conservative Character of Indiaji Thinking 

Indians, in their retrospective wav of thinking, believe that an ideal 
state existed in the past where the norm of human behavior was faithfully 
carried out. But as this state is no longer ideallv possible, they worship the 
past and admire the classics. 

In the codes of Brahmanism, anything new and modern is severelv 
criticized and rejected. In the Laws of Mann, it wms stated: “Legends 
w'hich arc not based on the Scriptures (snzrti) and wrong concepts 
CkudrstO are false and useless in bringing happiness after man’s death. 
This is hccausc they are new CervdkkdUka^.*'^"' 

The Buddha, who had originated a new school, scarcely thought of 
himself as a founder. 1 Ic only thought that he had succeeded in grasping 
the universal law which is valid for all time. In reality he aspired to become 
a true Brahmin or Sramana and never to build up anything new or apart 
from Brahmanism. The early Buddhists respected and regarded the ancient 
sages preceding the Buddha as men who had lived according to Dharma. 
“Verily, the dharma is the banner of the sages.''^'^® “The sages of the past 
were ascetics who restrained their inner passions, freed themselves from 
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the five desires, and did what was truly good for its own sake.”'®® The 
early Buddhists severely criticised the Brahmin priests, saying that they in- 
dulged in pleasure-seeking — storing treasures and keeping beautiful mis- 
tresses — and were no better than the secular kings.'®^ 

Historically speaking, however, the ciiticism is not true. As a matter 
of fact, the earliest Brahmin priests were Ciigaged in prayers and magical 
rites for the general welfare of the secular. And it was rather in a late pe- 
riod that we find high sounding Brahmin priests leading a secluded and 
ascetic life. In disregard of this historical fact, the Buddhists never ceased 
to set the ideal in the golden age of the past and to detest all contemporane- 
ous things. 

In the Tkcragathd, one of the oldest texts of the early Buddhists, it 
is said that the monks of the day are deplorably corrupt and degraded 
compared with the high standard upheld in the Buddha's time. In this vein 
there gradually developed the Buddhist idea of the three stages [Sho-bd 
CRigl*t ci» hing), 7d'h6 CRote Learning), and Map-fd (Decay)] of 
the world's declining evolution, which finally took definitive form in the 
texts of Mahayana Buddhism.'®® Brahmanists on the other hand main- 
tained the four-stage theory of world history: Krtfl, Tretd, Dvdpara, and 
Kali. According to this view, our present period belongs to the last one, the 
period of decay and termination, and is equivalent to the Buddhist Map-pd. 
Indians, assuming the ideal age to be in the past, did not accept new things 
or what was in existence as good and desirable. 

In India, therefore, new thoughts are constantly tied in with old estab- 
lished authorities, from wliich they take on significar ce. For instance, the 
Indian national epic, Alahdhhdrata, dillers from the ^ das in content and 
maintains that it is more important than the four Veaas,"^'® and yet, it re- 
gards itself as one of the Vedas."® Buddhists, too, ndy upon the Buddha’s 
great authority to propagate their ideas. Many of “Buddha’s Teachings” in 
the texts of eailv Buddhism and Mahavana Buddhism are in reality the 
works of scholars coming later than the Buddha but using his authority.'" 

Together with adherence to established authority, the obedience to 
the elders Csihavira or thcru') of the Indians is really remarkable. All the 
religious sects in InOia unanimously teach the veneration of the ciders and 
prohibit, above all things, defiance of the teachers."- “Those who pay due 
courtesy to the elders will greatly cnh'^ncc their four dha^ las — long life, 
knowledge, peace, and strength.”"^ 

Alth' ugh scriptural authority was supreme, there were some material- 
ists, and naturalists such as the followers of the Vaifesika school, or logi- 
cians such as Dharmakirti, who claimed that scriptures are not absolutely 
reliable because they were written by man. But these were in the minority 
in India. Almost ' ’’ the schools of philosophy in India have accepted the 
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words in the scriptures as the absolute authority of knowledge. Even the 
early rationalistic Buddhists maintained that a proposition should be veri' 
fied in two ways — by logical demonstration and by confirmation through 
scriptural authority In India even today there still survives a tenacious 
and blind acceptance of the scriptures.”® 

It is true, however, that Indian obedience to the scriprures often turned 
out to be only nominal. In reality, the ancient Indians were not so re- 
strained in their free thinking. Madhva and others of the Vedanta school 
developei' a dualistic metaphysics incompatible with the monistic stand- 
point of the Upanisads, To resolve the contradiction, they strained their 
reading of the holy scriptures, and interpreted the written authority in a 
way that would justify their own assertions. 

TTiere was a time in early Indian history when free thinking was en- 
couraged. This was about the time of the Buddha when materialism, 
skepticism, sensualism, and other kinds of very libertarian ideas flourished. 
At that time, many city-states were established along the banks of the 
Ganges. The kings of such city-states, though interested in philosophical 
discussions, never persecuted those who did not conform to their own opin- 
ion. But all this was a temjx)rary phenomenon. Following the downfall 
of the city-states the liberal philosophical tendency in India lay dormant 
for a long time, so that it can be said that the Indian allegiance to orthodox 
authoritv undeniably obstructed the development of free thinking in the 
land.”*^ ' 

The Develo'pment of Nomothetical Learning^^^ 

Subservience to the universal law' and neglect of individual varieties 
lead to “nomothetic” (univcrsalistic) tendencies and to the lack of “idio- 
graphic” (individualistic) attitudes in the everyday living of people. An- 
cient Indians left few chronologies, documentary works, and personal biog- 
raphies.”* Studies of details of geography and of topography were not 
pursued intensively,”® while historical and descriptive studies like natural 
science hardly developed. Their interests were primarily directed to the 
quest of the universal norm.*®® 

H. Oldeiiberg analyzes this Indian nomothetical tendency as follows: 
“For Indians, history was not a true science. Generally speaking, science to 
their minds leads men to certain actions conforming to a system of rules. 
Indeed, no other nation has shown such a strong attachment to rules. 
Grammar handed down the rules of refined speech; philosophy adheres to 
the rules of release from worldly hardships, and love-poetry to the rules of 
true gallantry. These were the sciences that an earnest speaker, and eager 
Nirvana-seeker, and an intent love-maker could not dispense with. Needless 
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to say, politics, a science consisting of many rules, was acknowledged by 
Indians as one of the true sciences. But the task of expressing those phe- 
nomena that were not yet embodied in the rules but that could be related 
only in words, was transmitted naturally to a more flexible art of accom- 
plishment and presentation, viz. literature.*'^'*' On this point, Indians ex- 
hibit a striking contrast to the Chinese who attempted to seek universal and 
normative significance by the inductive means of accumulating individual 
cases. 

Many causes are given for the lack of historical works in India. Some 
of them are the rather late usage of the Indian written language, the in- 
clement weather conditions for the preservation of manuscripts, and the 
instability of political and military situations. But a more fundamental 
cause should be traced to the peculiarity of the Indian way of thinking 
along cternalistic rather than temporal lines. 



CHAPTER 10 ALIENATION FROM 

THE OBJECTIVE 
NATURAL WORLD 


Lack of the Notion of Order in the Ohjeciive Natnral W arid 

Just as the Indians made no sharp distinction between one’s self and 
others, they had very little consciousness of the contrast between the self 
and its natural surroundings. 

They did not, in the past, represent the regions of their native land 
apart from the inhabitants, so that the names of countries or districts were 
described using the plural form of the name of the inhabitants/ They 
showed a strong aversion to representing the land as natural surioundings 
existing apart from its inhabitants. 

Since Indians emphasize the existence of a universal Being I)ehind 
phenomena, which arc limited in time and space, they tend to ininimi/c 
the distinction between two kinds of existence, viz. universal reality and 
things in the phenomenal world, in order not to regard them as e(|ually 
real. There is also a tendency to slight the distinction between things j)er 
ceived directly and those perceived bv means of inference and other sec 
ondary means of cognition. 

This tendency of thought can be ! en also in the linguistic (orm. Tor 
example, there is no “explicative genitive’ in Sanskrit. I his form, C)therwise 
called the “definitive genitive,” is used in Latin (especially in later days 
and in vernacular) for explaining a noun determined by it (e.g. nrhs 
Romae, the city of Rome; nomen umoris, the name of love). The same form 
is observed in modern Western languages, Japanese and Tibetan, etc., 
while in Sanskrit, the same context is expressed by nouns in apposition. (In 
case an indication of determination is specially required, an indeclinable 
"iti” in the sense of “called” is used, e.g. Pataliputra iti nagaram; mrttiketi 
namadheyam.') When two nouns, the explaining and the one to be ex- 
plained, are shown in apposition to each other, very little difference of 
order exists between the determining and the determined. 

The expression “A as B” is also lacking in ancient Indian languages. 
Namely they have no term equivalent to the as in English or als in Ger- 
man. "To express such a tenn, an appositional form between A and B is 
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used. Hence the expression can be construed both ways, “A as B** and 
''B as A.'* Such a linguistic phenomenon seems to be related to the tend- 
encfy already noted in the Indian way of thinking of minimizing other- 
ness.^ 

This Indian characteristic is shown more clearly in the following 
grammatical construction. Sameness of content, usually shown by the 
subordinate clause in other languages, is expressed in apposition to a word 
in the principal clause in Sanskrit, in order to avoid the use of a subordinate 
clause, e.g. 'pitd vrddhah. = the father, when he is old. They do not like 
to distinguish the direct field of experience from the content of thought 
based upon it. They describe both as if they were in the same dimension. 
The sentence, ^'better is the birth of a daughter,*' is expressed in the word- 
ing: “better, a daughter, born" Cvaratn kanyaiva janita). Therefore, the 
distinction between the principal clause and the subordinate clause is some- 
times obscure. The term “iti" equivalent to “that” or to a quotation mark in 

such ^ as “he said that . . .” or “he said: ” is often omitted.^ 

In this case, the quotation or the subordinate clause is not i Jentifiable by 
its grammatical form unless we construe the meaning from the contents. 
Again a subordinate clause in a sentence is placed before or after the prin- 
cipal clause, liiit never in between as in most U'estern languages,"* probably 
because of the confusii^n that would result due to the loose rules of San- 
skrit syntax. 

Indians prefer the direct narration to an indirect approach in describ- 
ing an idea, opinion, thought, intention or doubt in persons other than the 
speaker himself. There w.is very little development of die indirect narration 
in Indian languages. In Sanskrit, it is ino^tly limited \ the accusative cum 
'participio and the indirect interrogatorv sentence. A evv other cases are 
sentences beginning with yad which shows the content, sentences begin- 
ning with ^ad which is equal :o the infinitive, and the predicate sentences 
beginning w ith yad or yathd.^ 

The distinction betw'cen “the predicative" and “the conjunctive” as 
it appeared in Greek was preserved in Vedic Sanskrit, but w^as lost in classi- 
cal Sanskrit and united in the predicative. It means that those who used 
classical Sanskrit \aguelv thought of the same sense in the two forms 
originally distinguished.*’ 

In modern languages, the hypothetical conditions expressed by 
paraphrasing a long sentence in order t*, distinguish it from the description 
of actual matters, while in Sanskrit, there is no clear-cut syntactical distinc- 
tion between the tw'o, and the same content is expressed by shorter and 
sirrtplc sentences.' 

The same characteristic style of thought is also observed in the past 
work in linguistic by Indians. Their studies of phonetics and grammar 
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are incomparable in their detailed and exact analysis not only of languages 
in ancient countries but even in the modem world up to the 19th century. 
Nevertheless their linguistic studies are rather weak in the field of syntax. 
Indian grammar was superior to the Greeks in analysis of word-constmction 
while the Greek grammar had a superiority in syntax which treats the 
mutual relations and synthesis of words. The Greeks, who were by no 
means the rival of Indians in the field of phonetics, showed a distinct su- 
periority in the field of syntax. In regard to the reason why syntax remained 
undeveloj^ed in India, it has been surmised that it is due to the extremely 
free sentence construction of Sanskrit.* Undoubtedly this is the main cause, 
but in a further examination, we may find that the Indians tended to be 
lacking in their sense of order in the objective natural world. 

Again due to their way of thinking, which did not distinguish clear 
and direct perceptions obtained through the sense organs from knowledge 
obtained through fantasy or inference, Indians were poor in expressions 
cognizing order among phenomena. Intellectual people and scholars were 
able to overcome this deficiency, but there certainly was such a tendency 
among the common people. 

First of all, this tendency can be seen again in linguistic form. Even 
w'hen a change of phase is observed between two sentences according to 
the western concept of language, Indians describe both plainly without 
inserting the term *'but” and the like. For example, “therefore the dumb 
can speak, but cannot hear” is expressed by the sentence; tasmad badhiro 
vdea vadati na srnoti,^ (Literally, hence a dumb one speaks, not hears.) On 
the other hand, Indians frequently use conjunctions to denote conclusions 
drawn, e.g. tad, tasmdt, tarhi, aias. These are used even when Westerners 
feel that there is no necessity to use them.'*’ On this point, Indians are 
rather similar to the Japanese people. Speyer understood this as being in 
accord with the dialectical tendency of the Indian, but actually it seems to 
show their inadequate understanding of the relation between the grounds 
and conclusion in such compound sentences in spite of their strong tend 
ency to search for and understand the logical or causal relations among 
phenomena. 

In comparison with Westerners who make classifications of various 
phenomena ac 'ording to their importance, Indians describe them exhaus- 
tively but without order. In the Brdhmanas, abstract concepts and concrete 
matters are described side by side as being in the same dimension. 

Lack of the notion of order with respect to the objective world caused 
ancient Indians to describe the symbols of numerals in a row to be summed. 
For example, “163” is usually described in ancient Indian manuscripts as: 
100 60 3. 

The Indians are generally very fond of simple calculations of important 
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items. This may be based upon the same tendency of thought. The 
Arthaiastra and the Kamasutra throughout use this principle. In the 
philosophy of the Sariikhya and Nyaya schools, important principles are 
merely enumerated in a row and the distinctions of dimension are never 
indicated (viz. the 25 tattvas of the Sarhlhya, the 16 'paddrthas of the 
Nyaya). This tendency is striking also in Buddhism, which calls those 
principles or terms arranged in a row ‘the ordered doctrines' C^-g- tTidhatu, 
ratnatraya, catvdry drya^satydni, jjanca-skandhah, sat-jfdramitdh, dvadaia- 
ngah pratityasamutpadah, etc.). 

rhus, having no liking for summarizing or making rules of phenomena 
from a recognition of some order among them, Indians used frequent 
repetition. Tiresome repetition of similar sentences is commonly seen in 
the Upanisads, Buddhist and Jain scriptures, etc.” 

Repetition of the same wording for each item, which makes modern 
readers quite tired, is said to have been used for strengthening the memory 
in the absence of lettciS. If letters had been used for description from the 
beginning, such repetition would have no value. Another strong reason for 
such repetition was the poor development and use of pronouns in ancient 
Indian languages. In Sanskrit the same noun is repeated where the Western 
classical languages would use a pronoun. 

On the other hand, Indians sometimes used extremely simple ex- 
pressions. This is also said to have been to help students remember 
content easily. If so, repetition of sentences of the same style were probably 
used for recitation (viz. infra'). This explanation, however, cannot be 
applied to the cases of repetition of the Upanisad^ (c.g. Brhad. Up., 
Ill, 7). In the case of all Buddhist scriptures, as OL iberg maintained 
CBuddha, 7th edition, 206-207), this probably relates to that Indian way 
of thinking which resorted to substituting repetition of words for recogniz- 
ing objective order in nature. 

Another linguistic tendency of Indians, more or less related to this 
way of thinking, is that synonymous w'ords are often used side by side to 
express an idea or opinion. This w'as noticed quite earlv in history by the 
ancient Chinese peonlc. Shih Tao-an (4th century a.d.) referred to the 
fact that repetition: in Buddhist scriptures w^ere simplified and omitted 
when translated into Chinese, by saying; “Foreign scriptures are very 
detailed in their description. For exa’ nlc, words of adr . ition arc re- 
peated twice, thrice, or even four times without any concern for their 
tiring effcwt. In the present translation, these repetitions are all omitted. 
This same criticism was also made by Japanese who said: “India is a land 
where people are fond of thoroughness and minuteness in everything. 
It is her custom to repeat synonyms in expressions of admiration. 
In China, people In simplicity and try to avoid repetitiousness. 
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Frequent use of compound words in the ancient Indian languages, and 
especially in Sanskrit, can also be interpreted as symptomatic of the 
weakness of the Indian notion of order among various phenomena or 
ideas. In the Rg-veda, use of long compound words was comparatively 
rare. After that, frequency of their use gradually increased in the course 
of time. In verses of kdvya stvle especially, very long compounds were 
welcomed and intentionally used. This same tendency can be observed 
in the Prakrit literature.'* In this case, the relation among component 
words of a long compound is rather difficult to understand. The main 
purpose of the compound is not to produce an exact expression of meaning, 
but to originate, in the mind, the impression of the idea expressed by 
each word one by one without interruption. It, however, often leaves 
room for many interpretations of a compound and tends to make the 
meaning obscure and less understandable. (On this point Sanskrit 
resembles Chinese.) Indians, therefore, themselves tried at times to avoid 
the use of compounds as much as possible in scholarlv works, and 
especially in prose. In the vernacular languages of ancient India, there is 
also an avoidance of long compounds. Still as a rule, there is more use of 
compounds in Sanskrit than in Western classical languages. Let us mention 
the following as an example. 

Coins of Parthian kings who governed Northwest India before the 
Christian era have the same phrase in Greek script on one side, Indian 
Prakrit on the other. Words like ‘'brother of the king” and “king of kings” 
are written separately in Greek while they arc combined in compounds 
in the Indian language.'® 

The same tendency is prominently seen in popular works such as the 
epics. For example, in the Bhagavaclgltd, the most famous religious work in 
India, manv such examples can be found though the number ot the com 
pounds is comparatively less. For example: janmahayidhaihiirviukiils (11, 
51) = generationum vinculis exsoliUi = koX aTraXXayivrts rof Sta/iof fyTs 
y€vv7](T€tD^ = released from the bondage of birth (m pl.nnm.); Kiiruvrddhn 
(I, 12) = Curuidarum 'progenitor = 6 Trpco'/Jvrtpos twv ci' ry ycrea Kovpt v 
= grown in Kuru; sarvalokamaheivaram (acc.) (V, 29) — universar 
miindi magnum dominum = Ttavrotv rwv Kocrfuov /icyav v/yt/tiovd — grc.it 
ruler of the v\.iolc universe; samitimjayah (I, 8 ) = hcllnrum proflivutnr " 
6 vLKrjTTjs €v voXlfiip = victorious in battle. 

In the verse (gatha) sections of the Early Buddhist scriptures, the 
expressions are generally quite simple and no such complicated and nrlifi 
cial compounds are found as are observed in the later literature. Neverthc 
less, in a comparison with Latin and other Western languages, use of 
certain long compounds can be seen. For instance, the following examples 
arc found in the Pali Dhammapada: ariyappavedite dhamme (Dhp. 79 ) - 
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a venerandis enarrata lege = doctrines preached by venerables; saddham- 
madesana (D/zp. 194) = verae doctrinae institutio = instruction of the 
true doctrine; j>circiduhhhupcidhaHeytci (Ohp. 291) = aliis doloretn itn- 
ponendo = causing others’ sufferings; rdjarathupamam Cacc.)» (Dhp. 171) 
= currui regedi similem ~ similar to tlie chariot of a king; sahhaduk- 
khd pamuccaii (Dhp, 189 f.) = ah omni dolore liberatur = he is liberated 
from all sufferings. 

More remarkable is the case of the BahuvrThi compound (possessive 
compound) in Sanskrit, which is very much developed and utilized fre- 
quently. A compound word of this kind requires a long sentence when 
translated into Western classical languages; e.g., pathavisamo (Dhp. 79) 
— cpii terrae instar est — one who is like the earth; yuktasvapnavabodhasya 
(Bliag. VI, 17) — rfui icmperr.ns est in darmtendo ac vihilando, . . . ei = 
ficTpUii^ LTTvovvTi Kttt yprjyopovvTL =■ of one whose mind is in a dream 

as well as awake; kayidlivajali QBhag. I, 20) = simiae effigiem in vexillo 
gcstuiis = u rf/ iTiifidU Tov iridriKa = One who is possessed of the 

sign of the monkcv, a name for Arjuna. 

Some sentences containing BahuvrThi compounds require sentences of 
an entirely different structure in translation; e.g., inanoptbhangamd 
dhaninnl Viproscitlul vhn.fniuiMi (Dhp. i) = jiaUirae a mente principiiim 
diu'unt, mens est potior pars carum, e mente constant = phenomena are 
gtn erned bv mind, consist mainly of mind, and arc made by mind. 

When the subordinate clause is required in Western modern lan- 
guages, or the absolute, in the case of Western classical languages, San- 
skrit expresses it often in a compound; e.g., adharr dbhihhavdt (Bhflg., I, 
41) = impictatc glisccn*c — tov Se dyopLov cTr/ycro/xi v = because there is 
arisen immorality. 

Sometimes e\*en two contrary ideas are combined in a compound; e.g., 
snbhdsubham (acc.) (Blmg. 11 . 5") - fanstum vcl infanstum = pure 
or impure; punnapapapaliJiiassa (gen.) (D/ip. 39) = bono maloque 
v(Tcni ~ ha\'ing abandoned lx)tb merit and demerit. 

Successive mentu)n of various impressive ideas in a long compound 
gi\'es vast plav to ^intastic imagerv. Therefore Indian compounds cannot 
be translated inti, Japanese or Western languages without the loss of a 
stylistic effect. On this point, Oldenberg said; “As our language is lar less 
effective than Indian languages in i* power of composi* m, we are some- 
times obliged to replace one word in tnc Indian language by several words, 
which makes the final effect \veak.“^‘* 

Obscurity in the meaning of a word is also caused by omission of 
syllables within a word in the ancient Prakrit languages. Single consonants 
in particular arc often omitted between two vowels. This tendency causes 
confusion in r.i.aning in the early Maharastrian lyrics. For example. 
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Maharastrian is equivalent to either kati (some), kavi ({wet), or 
hapi (monkey) in Sanskrit; in case of uaa ( = udaha, Skt.), only the 
vowels were retained. This omission was probably due to the fact that 
Indian consonants are not articulated as strongly as in Western languages.” 
This omission of consonants gives the Prakrit languages a feminine 
impression in their pronunciation, as has already been recognized and 
indicated by the ancient Indians.^® It may correspond to the feminine 
trend commonly observed in Indian ways of thinking. Prakrit languages 
are purel) Indian in character, in contrast with Sanskrit, which is proto- 
Indo-European. 

In their clear expression of order in the objective world by linguistic- 
form, modern Western languages are far more developed than Sanskrit 
and classical Western languages. In the case of declarative statements, the 
latter maintain no distinction between subject and predicate in their 
grammatical lorm, while the former maintain it. For example, in sentences 
like “mountains are high," "tiees arc green," etc., the predicate adjective 
agrees with the subject in gender, numbt r, and case, in Cheek and Latin, 
as is also the case in Sanskrit and other ancient Indian languages. In 
these languages, the consciousness of assimilation or identifieaiion of both 
ideas contained in the subject and in the predicate is prominent. CJn the 
other hand, in modern languages the predicate adjective has no declension. 
(These trees are green, this tree is green.) It signifies that in modern 
Western languages the subject and predicate are expressed as distinct from 
each other in their 'functions, though the concordance of both parts in 
judgment is recognized also. 

The Indian tendency to alienate the objective natural world and to 
live in the world of meditation also characterizes Indian art. Coomara- 
swamy says in effect that Indian artists never used m^xlels but resorted to 
imagination in making sculptures. This method, w^hich was accepted, no 
doubt unconsciously at the beginning, was authorized by rules in a 
scripture called Sukranitisdstra.^^ Indeed ancient sculptures, as seen in 
Sanchl (3rd-2nd century b.c.), arc fairly realistic and sensual, btit the 
character of other arts gradually changed into fantasy in the course of time. 

Imagination Which Ignores Natural law 

There is a tendency among the Indians, divested in general of the 
concept of a perceptible objective order, not to differentiate too sharply 
betj^^n the actual and the ideal or between fact and imagination or 
fantasy. “If there were a place where the dreams of ideal existence cherished 
by mankind since primitive *imes were to be realized on earth, that place 
is India."** 
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To many Westerners, God is believed to exist in a high Heaven, 
while to the Chinese, Heaven is situated above the earth. However, the 
Indian Buddhists thought of Buddhas of the past, present, and future 
living in all corners of this universe, including worlds above and beneath 
the earth. In contrast to the imagination of other ethnic groups which 
conceived of a divinity within the limits of the visible world, the Indian 
imagination transcended the bounds of ordinary world concepts. 

An extreme example of Indian fantasy is found in their way of 
conceiving numbers.'A very long period of time is called a kalpa (eon), 
whose duration is beyond our ability to imagine. It is said that if a man 
of great longevity w^ould rub a mountain of 40 sejuare yojanas (about 3,000 
sejuare miles) with a smooth cloth once for everv 100 years until the 
mountain were levelled, a kalpa w'ould not be exhausted. Or if such a 
man were to take a poppy seed once in every 100 years out of the mass of 
seed filling a big castle of 40 square yojanas, a kalpa would not come to 
an end even though the seeds in the castle were exhausted.*^ They also 
speak of a practice lasting for 3 mahd-asamkyeya-kalpas, a period equivalent 
to 3 (lo*^') kxilpas,'" for a man to attain Buddhahood. On the other hand, 
they also conceive of ky^ua, a short unit of time, which is again divided 
several times into smaller units. 

The verv rich and fanciful imagination characteristic of the Indian 
way of thinking leads them to ignore the common-sense limits of physical 
possibilities of things in space and time. This tendency is particularly 
marked in the Mahavana scriptures and the Pvrdnas. \^imalaklrti in the 
Vimalaklrti nirdesa is said to have w^Vomed 32, r , monks to his small 
room by means of Ids supernatural power. Once vhen the Buddha 
Sakyamuni was preaching the Saddharviapun^rlka (the Lotus Sutra) at 
Mt. Crdhrakuta, it is said that a tower, which wa. 50c yojanas high and 
250 sc]. yojanas at the base, decorated vvdh jewels, and containing the 
holy relies of the entire Tathagata Prabhuta, emerged from the earth all 
at once, and that from it voices praising the sermon of Sakyamuni and 
recognizing the authority of the Saddhannapuvda^dia were heard. In 
dealing with these fantasies, the Indians were not concerned about the 
contradictions which marked such fanciful descriptions of time and space. 
They ignored the laws of nature and remained unperturbed. That mythol- 
ogy relates matters in contradiction to ’'C natural laws of iiuie and space is 
a commonplace fact in any country; however, the case of the Indians is 
unrivalled. They carelessly refer to such big numbers as million, billion, 
"as many as the number of the sands of the Gangetic river,*' etc. Thus the 
Indian mind will transcend the realm of imagination, crushing and 
paralyzing ordinary powers of expression. 

Among the , lindu scriptures, the Purdnas are particularly rich in 
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imagery. For example, the myth of the miraculous power of the child 
Krsna is typically Indian in character. The whole story is full of fantasies 
and the heroic Krsna is described with qualities which are beyond most 
peoples' imagination. This myth corresponds exactly to the mental atmos- 
phere created in the Indian paintings and sculptures in which we are 
amazed by their portrayal of fantastic and chimerical qualities. The rich 
and sensuous illusion that is typically Indian emerges from this myth and 
incites feelings of great astonishment. 

Such extreme imagination often sweeps away historical facts. E. Sc- 
nart, a famous French Indologist, was of the opinion that the biography 
of the Buddha was nothing but a kind of solar-myth. His remark lx*ars on 
the difference between the Indians fanciful mind and the Westerners’ 
more realistic character. Indians love of fantasy also checked the develop- 
ment of natural science in India. Even chemistry, which is said to havt^ 
developed ver\' earlv in India, inevitable changed into a kind oI magic. 

Furthermore, the Indians never made a conscit)us effort to check their 
extravagant development of fantasv. They are extremely sensiti\'e. They 
respond immediately to all the impulses or impressions, real or illuMTv, 
brought on from the outer world, and create fantasies one after another. 
But they are completelv passive towards such impulses or impressions, 
and never try to force their will on them. It may he said that i!ie\ have 
nerves rather than muscles. 

Referring to this characteristic of Indian wavs of thinking. Romain 
Holland once said: *Tlease don’t compare W’estern ‘realism’ to Indian 
'idealism’! There are two kinds of realism. The Indians arc hv nature 
realisateiirs. They find it hard to be satisfied with any abstract idea It is 
through physical pleasure and alluring charm that thev attain realisation."' ' 

Tominaga Nakamoto, a unique free thinker in the still feudal \eais of 
1715-1746, referring to this charaeteiistic of Indian thought as “gcu" or 
*'mahoroshi" (Japanese) -- mdyd, illusion, observed: "The Indians are 
habitually ver)' fond of hallucination, which can he compared to the 
Chinese love of wejt or ‘culture*; he who wishes to establish a school and 
teach must follow its way, without which he will not he able to win the con- 
fidence of the masscs.’’^^ He also remarked, “The learning of the Indians 
consists in thei pursuit of hallucination without w’hich the people will not 
follow.”^ Many incredible stories are narrated in the Buddhist scriptures 
as a sensational means designed to enlighten the masses."*” 

He quotes the following sentences as the words of a venerable person- 
age; “Magic characterizes Buddhism. It corresponds to *iziina (magic) 
in present-day Japan. The Indians arc fond of it, and unless it is employed 
in preaching, there would be no followers. Tlicrcfore Sakyamuni must 
have been a great magician. The purpose of his six years of ascetic practices 
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in the niountRin wss to Icsm tHis msgic. The supernstETsl powers 
Cahhijfia) described in the scriptures imply magic. For example, the cases 
of the manifestation of 3,000 worlds created by the light emitted from 
between the eyebrows (jurnu-lieia) or of the vast long tongue reaching the 
Heaven of the Brahman, or of Vimalaklrti's ability to create 84,000 seats 
in a small room, or of the goddess who transformed Sariputra into a 
woman, arc nothing but descriptions of magical powers in the realm of 
fantasy. Furthermore, the doctrines of transmigration, of moral causality, 
stories of marvelous events in previous lives, and other curious stories, 
were means of inducing the people to believe in the newly established 
doctrine. This is the Indian way of teaching, but is not the way necessarily 
for the Japanese.’*"* If we arc to follow this view, the theory of hell and 
paradise is nothing but a means for propagating Buddhism.^® Criticizing 
this opinion, Tominaga said: “In spite of the venerable scholar’s opinion, 
ahh A ■* t ’•(Terent ^’•om izuna. Iztma is merely a matter of technique, 
while abhtjnd is the result of strict religious practice. Nevertheless his 
words stand with reason." Thus Tominaga believed that miraculous powder 
was really attained b\ practice and it was this aspect which characterized 
Indian Buddlisim. 

If we were to examine the views ncld by the Indian Buddhists on 
this matter, we find, for example, the following words of Nagarjuna: 
“There is a man of e\il nature, who, possessed of a jealous mind, slander- 
ouslv savs, ‘the Buddha s wisdom is not beyond that of mortals; he misleads 
the world bv means of magic.* The Buddha manifested the infinite divine 
power and infinite wisdom for the p^c^ose of sc\ci g one from such a 
crooked and self-conccited state of mind.’’*’’ Nagarju. further remarked, 
“A bird without feathers cannot .fiy. Likew'ise, the Bodhisattvas without 
the perfection of miraculous powder cannot leau the people.’*®^ Thus, 
Nagarjuna himself w'as of the opinion iIku the Buddhas and the Bodhisat- 
tvas were actuallv endt)wcd with miraculous faculties far more powerful 
than those of the heretics. 

Such a way of thinking naturally met with a rcaedon. The materialists 
of India stronglv pposed the doctrine of miraculous power, while the 
natural philosopheis ignored it completely. 

Indian mytiis and legends of fantastic character w^erc not accepted by 
the Greeks. .Ambassador Megasthenc who was sent by a Syrian king to 
the court of Indian Lmpenjr Candragupta about 300 B.c., WTOte Ta Indika, 
his report of India in those davs; it was based upon his experiences, and a 
few fragments are preserved todav. These fragments, regarded today as 
valuable material for the study of ancient India, record a lot ol myths and 
legends then cur^’ent in India. Modern studies show' that these myths and 
legends are the ;>ame as those described in the Malulhhdrata and the 
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Purdna literatures.’^ At that time, however, the Greeks who had read 
his report did not believe it at all.®® Not only his report, but also 
descriptions of India by Deimakhos, Onesikritos, Nearkhos, and others, 
were generally criticized by the historian Strabo as being unfactual.®® 
The Greeks thought that the myths and legends told seriously by Indians 
were fantastic. 

The same criticism is made by modern Europeans. 1 legcl said: '‘Sen- 
sory evidence is of no value, because to the Indians, generally speaking, 
there is r ' sensory perception. Everything is reshaped into fantastic im- 
ages, and any kind of dream is regarded as truth and reality."®* Kern, a 
famous scholar on Buddhism, thought that when an Indian conceives an 
image in meditation, he seems to lose the distinction between that image 
and the phenomena of the objective world. “Buddhists are idealists, they 
maintain no clear distinction between phenomenal facts based upon ob- 
servation and the products of fantasy. . . . The world is created by medi- 
tation It may be dangerous to generalize the Buddhist way of 

thinking in this way, but it is true that such a tendency did exist among 
some Buddhists. 

Among the later Vedantists, a school developed which held that by 
penetrating the realm of the undifferentiated by means of meditation, the 
world of phenomena could be eliminated; that, they bclic\'cd, was the 
way of emancipation (wofesa). This theory was called ’*yrapaiica-vilaya- 
vada** i.e. the theory of the disappearance of phenomena. In the Upani' 
shads, the frequent injunction is: “the Atman should be conceived like 
this.” It is a command to eliminate the realm of phenomena (prapanca- 
vilayd). In other W'ords the dualism implied by a reality beyond and 
contrary to the phenomenal world constitutes “an obstacle to the realization 
of truth C^ttvdvahodha'pratyanika-hhiita'),*' thus, emancipation is realized 
only after the obstacle has been eliminated. This theory was often referred 
to as unorthodox in the later Vedantic works. Saihkara, too, denied it.®" 
His criticism is as follows: “If the elimination of all phenomena means 
the extinction of our natural world, that is a statement of absurdity; if, on 
the other hand, it means the extinction of illusion which is a product of 
our ignorance, it is not a matter which can be realized by a command' but 
only through 'understanding.' ” However, the real intent of those who 
maintained this theory was to “command” a series of negations and thus 
help one to understand that Atman is devoid of character (wirgww^i); e.g., 
in the scripture, jt is commanded, “conceive Atman as A,” “conceive Atman 
as B,” etc., in which case, by conceiving Atman as A, Atman is being 
negated as B, similarly, by conceiving Atman as B, Atman is being negated 
as A, etc. As can be seen, the theory here expressed was, more or less. 
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similsr to thst held by Ssihlork.^^ Of course, such 3 view wss not neces- 
sarily held by the Indians in general, but it does reveal that the Indians, 
through one of their influential thinkers, had established a thought- 
pattern which can be recognized as one of their characteristic ways of 
thinking. 

This pattern of thought is quite significant in that it provides men 
dwelling in darkness with light and hope for the future; but because there 
is no grasping of the distinction between the real and the ideal, it lacks 
the force of the rational recognition and control of the hard facts of 
reality. The Indians maintained an unlimited desire for pleasure and 
profit, but did not develop a system of capitalistic economy. **An unlimited 
desire for profit is not necessarily identical to capitalism, nor is it of the 
same 'spirit.’ On the contrary, capitalism requires the repression of the 
irrational forces of desire, or at least the controlling of these forces.”^® Of 
course, it was not only the Indians who lacked the rationale of capitalism, 
but p--' reasonrj that it was the fact that the Indians did not think 

much of controlling matters of this world that hindered their development 
of capitalism. 

Not only is there a recognizable difference between the social and 
economic systems of modern India and the West, but the same is true also 
of their ways of thinking in the medieval periods of these two areas. Even 
European Scholastics v ho, from the view'point of modern men, discussed 
meaningless and uninteresting problems minutely, nevertheless, dealt 
with matters of "control” in regard to state and society (e.g. Thomas 
Aquinas). On the other hard, although die consen'M. . a Buddhist scholars 
of medieval India likewise discussed many complex p: dems, as indicated 
in the Abhidharma literature, they did not greatly concern themselves with 
the problems of state or social structure. They did, however, engage in 
long discussions pertaining to mental cultivation and sheer fantasy. Both 
Hlnayana and Mahayana Buddhism discussed in detail the problems 
pertaining to the rebirth of mankind in which a cyclic process was con- 
sidered the path on which to pursue the work necessary for salvation. 
One has the feeling that men who had indulged in the narration of this 
process must have lived in a world entirely different from ours. 

There might be some objection to the above statement in that 
Mahayana Buddhism had dealt in con. ^erablc length witii the problem of 
the state.®® However, it is to be noted that Mahayana Buddhism cannot 
be considered representative of the thoughts of the Indians in general; 
it reveals only one characteristic aspect of Indian thought. The governing 
class of India supported the traditionallv conser\'ative Buddhism, and the 
state concept of Mahayana Buddhism revealed nothing more than a 
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reaction against it. Realistic ideas ol: state and government were dealt 
with by the more secular Brahmins, while the more catholic religions of 
Buddhism and Jainism tended to escape from secular matters. 

The Tendency to Resort to Extremes 

The imagination of Indians ignores the natural limitations of time 
and space. It is free, boundless and extravagant, and often goes to extremes. 
And as tli‘?y do not fully realize, in many cases, the distinction between 
realities and dreams, they continue to pursue their dreams even within 
the sphere of reality. Let me illustrate these extremes of behavior. An 
Indian epicurean absorbs his whole soul and body in pleasure seeking. 
And an ascetic in India leads a very austere life in the woods/® TTie Bud- 
dhist advocacy of the middle path, detached from citlier enjoyment or 
self-affliction, is an exceptional case in India. 

The radical conservatives of the Jain monks were called ‘ Digamhara — 
the sky-clad.’' They went about completely naked, or in other words, 
‘‘clothed in space." They said: “Our body is a cover of the Atman. The 
garments are the outer coverings of that covered Atman, To lessen the 
coverings of the Atman, we do not wear a garment. *^" And the Jains praised 
as a master of the highest virtue the mimk who died as the result of 
observing a fast. One of their sacred books gives a detailed description of 
how saints took to death by starvation. 

The Greeks set a high value on the virtue of moderation. They often 
quoted Solon's maxim “nothing too much" (/XT/Sei dyav, nc quid nimis). In 
China, too, the middle course is one of the essential virtues in tlicir ethics. 
Indians, on the other hand, arc likely to go to extremes. The idea of the 
golden mean (aurea mcdiocritas') has not developed in this land apart from 
the one exception of the Buddhist advocacy of the middle yath. 

Asa result of this feature of their way of thinking, Indians arc inclined 
to idealize and to consecrate great men in their history to the utmost. 1 his 
offers a sharp contrast to the Western trend to avoid excessive glorification 
of great heroes. In India, as in other countries, there are many biographies 
of great men. The sagas of the saints are especially numerous. And the 
stories described in such books arc very wild and fantastic. TTicy arc myths 
rather than the life stories of the heroes. In India legendary heroes like 
Krsna have been deified in excessive fashion in the course of time. At 
first, the stories of Krsna described the hero’s birth, childhood, romances, 
fights, and victories in realistic style. But, as the stories were handed down 
among people, they were exaggerated to a fantastic extent until finally 
Krnsa was deified and became the object of enthusiastic savior-worship. 
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Fondness for Myths and Poetry 

Indians are very fond of myths and poetical forms of expression, a 
natural result of their inclination to idealize the actual phases of human 
life. Indians try to beautify the hard facts of reality by contemplating 
them from a detached standpoint. 

From the time of the Rg-Veda up to the present, for more than three 
thousand years, Indians have never ceased creating new myths. And many 
myths thus produced come from one source. The gods in the Epics of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana are the gods of the Vedas. The Vedic 
myths revived and perpetuated the legends of the Epics. The legends of 
the Epics are in turn assimilated in the Purdnas, and the legends formed 
in the modern age are based on the myths transmitted in this way. Indians 
have always been tolerant toward. the myths of older ages. Sometimes the- 
myths of older origin are in conflict with their own, but even in that cas e 
they hided them in their mythological system. 

The Chinese are much more limited in their development of mythol- 
ogy, while their achievements in historical works are very remarkable. 
Indians, on the contrary, have produced an abundance of myths, but 
their documents of history are quite few m number. The books of history 
and the sagas written in India are all embellished with mythological over- 
tones. In their works it is difficult to distinguish the historical facts from 
the output cf imagination. 

Even in philosophical discourses, mythical explanations and metaphors 
are frequently used. The philosophers of India follo^N •^he rules of meta- 
physical and logical reasoning within their own parti- lar circle. But in 
order to convey a better understanding of their theories to the common 
man, they are willing to resort to m\ thical w’ays c ^ explanation. It has 
been recognized that the phil >sophers of the Upauisads resorted to this 
means of instruction. Uddalaka Aruni, for instance, explains the relation 
between the ultimate entity which he terms “being Qsat)” and all other 
beings by resorting to various allegories.^* 

The Greeks noticed this Indian affection for myths and poems. Meg- 
asthenes observed: . . like Plato, they (the Brahmins) weave into the 
fabric of myth (fiv<9os) such (philosophical) problems as the immortality 
of the soul or judgment after death." "’’hus Megasthenes ^ und a resem- 
blance to Plato in the figurative explanation of the philosophical issues 
found in the Upanisads. 

The Epics, the Puranas, and the texts of Mahayana Buddhists, all 
resort to the allegorical method in order to explain their doctrines. The 
Lotus Sutra is called “the king of all the sutras” and is really a representa- 
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tive text of the Mahayana. And we wonder what other elements would 
remain in this Sutra if we were to remove the elements of allegoiy and 
fiction explaining the past origin of present events. Indian philosophers 
consider allegories or illustrations C^rstanta') to be indispensable in explain- 
ing their thought even when they are pursuing their arguments in ac- 
cordance with rules of logical reasoning. 

Indians are a poetry-loving people. Since the ancient period, many 
poems of » high artistic standard have been composed in their country. 
Besides, great works in the diverse fields of religion, philosophy, politics, 
laws, economics, mathematics, and other sciences employ the verse form. 
Since ancient times, Indians have preferred to count numerically not by 
means of numbers but by using names — that is, common nouns; for in- 
stance, “the moon” or “the earth” stand for “one” and “the eyes” or “the 
wings” represent “two.” And this manner of counting has grown into a 
very complicated one. In some extreme cases, they have forty or fifty ways 
of expressing a certain numerical figure by means of various nouns. It is 
notewwthy that they have adopted this method of counting simply to 
satisfy the need for a rich vocabulary for rhyming in their literature. This 
is distinctly one result of the Indian adherence to the verse form even in 
their scientific works. 

Indians are very fond of reciting verses. At present, in various parts 
of India, there arc many “poetrv-parties” where many poets gather together 
to read their poems before enthusiastic audiences. One of the general 
characteristics of todays Indian periodicals is the custom of devoting a 
considerable number of pages to poems. 

Indians have much in common with the Western Romanticists in 
their way of thinking. For instance, they have in common a longing — or 
more properly speaking, a vague and undefined attraction — toward an 
infinite, distant, and supernatural Being. It is natural, therefore, that 
many Romanticists of the West interested themselves in Indian thought 
and participated in introducing this new thought to their owm world. 
Goethe spoke in the highest terms of Kalidasa's Sakimtala. August Wilhelm 
von Schlegel (1765-1845) translated the Bhagavaclgttd into L^Uin. Wil- 
helm von Humboldt read this Latin translation and extolled it as the most 
beautiful and most philosophical poem ever known to world literature, and 
was thankful for the good fortune to sec the Ixwk.'*” Friedrich von Schlegel, 
a younger brother of Wilhelm, wrote a hook which is one of the most 
significant works in the history of German Romanticism — Ow the 
Language and Wisdom of the Indians CO her die Sprache und Weisheit 
der Inder, 1808). Schopenhauer, who was influenced much by the Indian 
philosophy was one of the philosophers of Romanticism. A successor of 
his thoughts, Paul Deussen, became absorbed in the study of the philoso- 
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phies of India. And Count von Keyserling, who was also deeply interested 
in Indian thought, once stated that “the savior of the spiritual and material 
disorder of the world after World War I is the ideal of the Bodhisattva.''^^ 

Lack of Historical Consciousness 

All Indian books of history, of which there are very few, are tinged 
with a fantastic and legendary color. They are not products of historical 
science but rather works of art. Usually they are written in verse. Indians 
are not satisfied with the simple and naive description of facts, the language 
of daily use. From the artistic viewpoint, the Indians beautify the past 
and try to idealize it. They ignore precise figures, the sequences of events, 
and other prosaic details relating to the time and the place where the 
events took place. Furthermore, to give full play to the imagination, they 
exaggerate figures astronomically and stretch the truth with their magnifi- 
cent and brilliant style of hyperbole. Like many of their sculptures, their 
historical works are far from reality, but are rather the products of their 
fantasy. 

The Mah^.vamsa is the most elaborate and reliable work of history 
ever produced in Ceylon. And even this book is surrounded by a mysterious 
and legendary atmosphere. For instance, though Mahanaman, the author 
of this lx)ok, lived in the fifth century — in an age not too distant from the 
time of King Dutthagamani s reign, his descriptions of this greatest ruler 
in the history of the island are full of mythical and legendary elements, 
and therefore, a careful distinction mus: * made bctvv n myth and that 
w^hich is historically true. Wc know that the histories “chronicles” of 
the monks in medieval Europe and the biographies of eminent Buddhist 
monks in China and Japan have a similar style. But, to an incomparably 
greater degree, the Mahdvamsa goes far be\ond the bounds of historical 
truth. 

Kalhana’s Rdjataranghn is the chronicle of a Kashmirian dynast}’. 
This is one of the best historical works ever written by ihe Indians. In it, 
Kalhana details the vial situation of his time and the activities of the 
various characters in it with the accuracy that no other Indian book of 
history has attained. But, still, a poetic and emotional atmosp'iere pei^ ades 
the whole of this historical work. To q. te Oldenberg: “If one removes 
all the poetic elements from Kalhana's story, and compares it with events 
of the time, he will find that the story is in essence on a level not higher 
than that of a more or less accurate article in a newspaper or a cartoon in 
a {X)litical comic paper. The process of formation that this story has under- 
gone is not that of historical thinking but of poetry — ^poetry in the Indian 
sense with its brilhu::t quality and also with its weakness. And Kalhana 
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himself has a very distinct idea on this point; he feels himself as a poet 
and he is a poet.”^® And Kalhana scaicely pays heed to historical or causal 
sequence when considering historical events. His dates are inaccurate and 
sometimes the products of pure imagination. 

In all the Indian documents of the past, little significance has been 
attached to the books of history; most Indians have been much more in- 
terested in religion and poetry than in historical documentation. For the 
Indians, a minor error in the recitation of the Vedas has been a serious 
matter, but they have been thoroughly indifferent to the erroneous record- 
ing of dates or of facts in their books of history.**® This unhistorical 
character of the Indian way of thinking is distinctly observable in the 
Buddhist attitude to the rules of their order. Buddhists in the period after 
the death of the Buddha had to establish new precepts for their body in 
order to meet the changing social conditions. As some of the rules newly 
established by them were not compatible with the older ones, they hesitated 
to include their new rules in the old and traditional books of ordination 
Cpdtimokkha^y and managed to attach them to the ^dhfiokkhas as supple- 
ments.®® They, however, dared to claim the authority of the Buddha’s own 
teaching even for these supplementary precepts of their own (ivation, 
completely ignoring historical evidence. Their concern for the /noper 
observance of the precepts and of the rites preceded and urn stronger 
than their regard for historical accuracy. 

The Chinese derive their rules of social conduct from the examples 
of their ancestors as described in their books of history. Tlie Indians, on 
the other hand, gain their principles of behavior from their religious books 
and, at the same time, fables and parables such as the Pancatantra and the 
Hitopadesa contribute toward the diffusion of practical morals into the 
daily life of the Indian people.®’ To quote Oldenberg again on the unhistori- 
cal character of the Indians: . , but, should we blame the Indians for 

no other reason than that they are Indians? The Indian folk spirit would 
not have been what it was without the unhistorical character. For the 
formation of the spirit of the people, factors other than considerations of 
historical truth had the decisive power.”®^ 

The Concept of Truth 

The Indian concept of truth is different from that of the Westerner. 
Satya is the oldest Sanskrit equivalent for truth. And as we have mentioned 
above, in the Upanisads of the early days dharma is considered to be 
identical with satya. From this fact, we become aware of the difference 
in the concept of truth as held by the ancient Indians and modern peoples. 
The dominant philosophical schools of ancient India did not find truth in 
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the agreement of subjective knowledge with the objective order, nor in 
intersubjectively valid knowledge, but rather, they sought truth in the 
practice of ethics; that is in the observance of rules of conduct. In other 
words, they sought complete concordance or spiritual unity through ethics, 
and they considered this spiritual way of life to be the truth. 

Later on, another word tattva came in use together with satya to mean 
truth. And, in addition to these two words, Buddhists had their unique 
term tathatd also to mean Iruih?^ The original meaning of tattva is “that- 
ness^' and tathatd, “such ness.** Truth in the ancient Indian concept is no 
other than “to be that” or “to be such.** They indicated truth by “that** or 
“such** — the terms of the simplest prescription of the object. In other words, 
truth exists where all forms of discrimination have been negated. And 
satya means “being** or “relating to being.** Generally speaking, Indians 
arc inclined to take an ontological view, and not an epistemological view, 
of truth. Of course, it is wrong to assume that the philosophies of India 
are u.\\ unged with o\c color. Nevertheless, it is not incorrect to affirm that 
the ontological view has been dominant in this country. 

In the West, on the other hand, many philosophers have found truth 
in the agreement of !;nowledge and its object. Kant, for instance, put it as 
follow's: “If truth consists in the agreement of knowledge with its object, 
that object must thereby be distinguished from other objects; for knowl- 
edge is false if it docs not agree with the object to which it is related, even 
though it contains something which may be valid for other objects.”*^ Al- 
though this view of Kant was criticized by Hegel and others, we can safely 
say that the Kantian view of truth has been predomioant in the West. And 
this trend can be traced back as far as the ancient Greeks. The Greek 
equivalent of truth is “dAT/^cta.** The original meaning of this word is “not 
to be hidden,” “to be known as it is** or “to be notxed.** It comes from the 
negative form of the verb “Aav^dva)** which means “to escape notice,*’ or “to 
be unknown.” This concept of truth is based on the Greek idea of the ex- 
ternal relationship between the subjective knower and the known object. 

Non-develo'pmcnt of Natural Sciences 

In India, studies of the natural world remained underdeveloped. The 
ancient Greeks were aware of this fact. “As to nature on the other 

hand, the statements [of Indians] are very simple and innocent.” Meg- 
asthenes goes on to say: “The reason is that they are skilled in practice 
(jLpyoC) rather than in argument (Adyoi), and they accept as true what is 
said in the myths Of course, it is not true to say that there was 

no natural science in this countrj\ The ancient Indians developed their 
own astronomy chiefly in relation to the Vedic rites. In their texts of in- 
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cantations and ceremonies a remarkable degree of knowledge is revealed in 
regard to the structure of the human body.®® Their medical science de- 
veloped into many branches of specialties, and it is said that chemistry 
arose in this country earlier than in any other country. In the third cen- 
tury B.C., and thereafter, their mathematics, astronomv, and chemistry were 
greatly stimulated by the introduction of the Greek sciences.”^ But the 
Indians ended by adopting and imitating the science of the Greeks, and 
there was no further development of their own in most sciences. The sci- 
entific ajiproach to problems failed to develop in this countrv w^here think- 
ing was much more metaphysical. 

Contact with Western scientific thought began in the 19th century to 
encourage the study of the sciences in India. 

Indians set a high value on learning. But they are not satisfied with 
the mere empirical knowledge of substances which are in themselves lim- 
ited in time and space. They emphasizx' a Realitv existing behind and 
beyond such substances — the subjective entity or Universal Being. Greek 
philosophy started as a study of nature (<^^0-1?). Indian philosophy, on the 
other hand, from the beginning has sought the being which transcends 
nature. As G. Misch pointed out, Indian philosophy is mclaphysical in 
marked contrast to the Greek geometrical view of the physical world.®” 

Western metaphysics has, on the whole, develo[)ed in relation to the 
growth and influence of physical science Cta physika). W^estern meta 
physics is, or was at least up to the eighteenth century, the study of or the 
inquiry into ultimate principles of ‘'being.*' Thus as the study of the 
principles attributed to “being,** Western metaphysics established its ow'ii 
field of study clearly distinguished from that of natural science. And we 
can sec a good example of this in the Scholastic study of “bt'ing.** Most 
thinkers in India, however, did not and do not consider mcta|)hvsics in 
contradistinction to physical science. The goal of Indian philosophy 
(^darsema) is to seek the ultimate principles of universal nature, and there 
fore, traditional Indian philosophers do not take to a positivistic philosoph}' 
of natural science. The Indians include metaphysics and natural science 
together as one mental activity — learning in general (vidya). And they 
are unwilling to acknowledge natural science as an independent field of 
study distinguished from metaphysics. Even in the naturalistic philosophy 
of the Nyaya and the Vai^esika, natural science held no independent 
position. Uddalaka and the scholars of the Vedanta, like the Greek phi- 
losophers, regarded “being** as the ultimate source of truth. But it should be 
noted here that there is an essential difference between the Greeks and 
Indians in respect to the concept of “being.** For the Indians, ''being” is 
Atman and essentially it is identical with the subjective knower. "Being** 
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as conceived by the Indians is not objective but subjective; herein lies 
the great difference between the Indians and Greeks. 

Kaulilya's Arthaidstra classifies knowledge into four groups: (i) phi- 
losophy idnvlksikt)\ (2) study of the Vedas (troy?); (3) economics 
CvdTttd'); (4) study of laws idan^niit). In his system, no independent 
significance is recognized for natural science. He would probably in- 
clude the study equivalent to natural science, in our sense of the term, in 
the third group — varijid — because it serves to make our lives easy and com- 
fortable just like economics. His system of classification was accepted by 
many Indian philosophers of later ages.®® 

Buddhists classify knowledge into five groups: (i) study of language 
Ciabda-vidydy, (2) studies of technology and the calendar Csilpahar- 
masthdnorvidydy (3) medicine, pharmacy, and the study of magical 
charms Ceikitsd-vidyd'); (4) logic Cketu^vidyd); (5) study of the Buddhist 
doctrines Cadhydtma-vidyci')/^^ The second and the third groups above 
mentiojiea ociong to what we call natural science. But, it should be noted 
that Buddhists established this system of classification only from a practical 
concern. They had no idea of natural science as unique and independent 
of other fields of studies.'’^ In India of later periods, knowledge comes to 
be classified into more elaborate and sma^^er groups. And all the systems 
of classification follow the decrees of the Vedas and give priority to the 
Vedas. But no endeavor was made to establish natural science as a separate 
field of study. 

Indian studies regarding nature developed independently of mathe- 
matics. This fact presents a great and ba^i^ difference b ■ ween the Indian 
concept of natural science and the Western concept w'h h, as we can see 
in Kant, places mathematics at the base of all natural sciences. 

Indian philosophy has developed almost completely .unaffected by 
the progress of the natural sciences. And this is one reason why epistemol- 
ogy in the modern sense has not made much headway in India. Generally 
speaking, modern Western philosophers have a different approach to the 
problem of knowledge from that of their predecessors h* the ancient and 
the medieval worlds. The philosophers of the Nyaya, the Vedanta, and 
the MTmainsa in India agree with the Western philosophers of the ancient 
and medieval periods in their assertion regarding truth as the ^.greement of 
knowledge with the substantial being w'hich it is related. However, 
other philosophers in India, e.g. the Buddhists, refused to acknowledge 
any substantial being. Both in their rejection of the concept of a self- 
existent substance and in their idea of the opposition of “the subjective 
knower ' and “the object,*' the Buddhist view is common to the epistemo- 
logical standpoint of modem (as opposed to medieval scholastic) Western 
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philosophers. In another basic respect, however, Western epistemology 
differs from this ancient Indian theory of knowledge. One of the chief 
purposes of modern Western theories of knowledge is to supply a tlu orcti- 
cal basis for natural sciences. And to meet this purpose, whether they are 
conscious of it or not, they have tried to find a theoretical basis for 
synthetic a priori judgments. It is true that the ancient Indians had a 
very penetrating insight into the problem of knowledge. Dharmakirti, 
for insi nee, made a clear distinction between synthetic judgments and 
analytic judgments and he inquired into the functions of these two 
different types of judgments in actual and concrete cases of inference. 
But, synthetic judgments in his case are what can be acquired by experience 
and are not what exist a priori. In Dharmakirti, there existed no factor 
such as the need for a foundation for rational sciences (mathematics, 
physics, metaphysics) which eventually led Kant into his (]ucst for a 
theoretical basis for synthetic a priori judgments. And, though Dharmakirti 
is often compared with Kant, due to the superficial similarity of their 
assertions, there is a distinct and essential difference between the two. 

A similar characteristic can be observed in the logic of Indians. As 
is well known, Greek philosophy originated as a thcoria of the order of 
the objective world, and it gradually formed its logic through the studv of 
logos. In the case of most Indians, on the other hand, it was not the con- 
sideration of nature that led them to the study of logic, llieir interest in 
this study arose from a different source. The need for a correct interpreta- 
tion of the phrases' in the Vedas led the Brahmin scholars to their study of 
the principles of grammar. And a close examination of the word-forms 
led them to an anal) sis of the process of thinking and subsequently, to 
the study of the categories and to the process of reasoning. Indeed, in 
contrast to the Greeks, Indians became interested in logic through their 
more elaborate study and analysis of language. 

In India dialogue or debate developed to a great extent, but dialectics 
in the Platonic sense of the development of a point through conflicting 
and opposed points of the delate did not dexelop so conspicuously. In 
the Upanisads, the sacred l)ooks of the early Buddhists, and the codes of 
the Jains, discussions between a teacher and a disciple, between friends, 
or between a man and his wife are mentioned. In these cases, there is a 
sharp distinction between the one who teaches and the one who recei\'es 
the teachings. The lessons were always one sided; the te.acher taught and 
the followers accepted his instructions w^ith unthinking obedience. And 
at this stage there is hardly any interchange of ideas between the two 
sides. In the books of later perkids, controversies between men of opposing 
ideas are presented. An old Buddhist sutra Paydsi-suttanta,^' for instance, 
is a story of a nihilist, Payasi, who was converted to Buddhism by the 
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refutations and persuasions of a Buddhist sage, Kumara Kassapa. And 
the Milindapanha (Questions of King Milinda), which appeared in the 
second century a.d. or later in the present form bears a strong influence 
of the Greek “dialogue.” This is a story of the conversation between 
Menander, a Greek king who reigned over Northern India, in the second 
century b.c., and a Buddhist elder, Nagasena. It ends with the king's 
conversion to Buddhism out of respect for the elder. The form of dia- 
logue employed in the Milindapanha, formulated under Greek influence, 
failed to prevail further in this country. 

After the dialogue, a form of debate between two schools came to be 
employed. In this case, the individual elements of the representative 
orators were all eliminated. And they did not care who the orators w^ere. 
At the end of a clo5,e and heated battle of wwds, the victorious party 
took pride in the vielor\ while the defeated partv sank into silence. But, 
it shouM be noted, the \ielded party continued to adhere to the previously 
held vic'v even after the defeat. Of course, there were some cases in which 
the defeated debater followed the opinion of the winner.*^ It is likely 
that the audience was con\ cited to the winning side in an argument which, 
after all, is usually the c ase. But there were other cases in which no altering 
of opinion tex'^k place after the debate in either party. Indians, in their 
static view of things, considered truth eternal and unchangeable. And 
inanv of them failed to gi\e deep consideration to the process of evolution 
or dc\'elopment through dialectics. 

The non-developiiK nt of natural science has affected the economic 
acti\ ities of this lounirN. 1 he natural science of the West with its rational- 
ism based (Ml rnathemaucal calculatKM., ’.as made :ii' growth of mixlern 
capitalism technologicalK possible in the \\ estern w’ori<* But India has had 
no such foundation for its economic development. 



CHAPTER 11 THE INTROSPECTIVE 

CHARACTER OF 
INDIAN THOUGHT 


The Development of the Sciences of Inner Reflection 

As a result of our study, we have seen that there has been a dominant 
trend of thought in India to emphasize the universal and to subsume the 
subjective and personal aspects of individuals under the universal. As a 
result of such tendencies in this way of thinking, material external-objective 
sciences are not regarded highly and tend to stagnation. Spiritual-introspcc- 
tive-subjective studies, on the other hand, arc greatly encouraged. Experi- 
mental physical sciences and mathematics (as a demonstrable science) 
failed to develop in ancient India.^ Even later on, when theoretical Greek 
and technological Roman sciences were introduced into this country, 
these sciences did not take root among the people. On the other hand, 
humanistic and introspective sciences such as linguistics and reflective 
psychology have made noticeable advances in India; vve have already 
acknowledged the high development of ethical and metaphysical studies 
in India. 

Like other primitive tribes, Indians in an early phase of their history 
believed language to have the properties of objective substances, and so 
they identified a word — the name of an object — with the thing it indicated. 
In this rather primitive mode of thought, there is a magical essence in 
things, and language, which names objects and their properties, is endowed 
with mystic power. Those who know words and have a good command of 
them are able to control and dominate at will things and their properties. 
Thus they believed that knowledge of language constitutes power. And 
upon this assumption, they established the elaborate system of the Vedic 
rites. Some philosophers asserted that language is the ultimate principle 
of the universe, the master of gods, the ruler of the universe, omnipresent 
in the universe, and imperceptible by the senses.* They did not think of 
language as a symbolic means for communication of the will, but they 
acknowledged it as substantial in principle. In this regard, the Indian idea 
of language to some extent corresponds to the Japanese belief in the “soul 
of language.” 
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The Greeks began their study of language chiefly to enhance the 
beauty of their language, whereas the Indians were led to the study from 
their belief in the mystic and sacred power of language. In India, therefore, 
linguistic study started first among the Brahmin scholars. At a very early 
stage, they concentrated their efforts on the study of the sentences in the 
Vedas. But, gradually they extended their study to a systematic analysis of 
tneir language, Sanskrit, which was at that time the spoken as well as the 
literary language. The Sanskrit grammar was first established by Panini 
in the fourth century b.c. After the critical modifications added by 
Katyayana, this grammar was transformed into a final authoritative form 
by Patanjali in the second century b.c. The study of the Sanskrit grammar 
after Patanjali ended in the elaboration of the established doctrines, and 
except for some growth in the philosophical theory of language, they made 
no advance from the established grammar.^^ 

The ancient Indians in their study of grammar were minutely empir- 
ical UJiCl •lytical. They analyzed elaborately the forms of words. This 
empirical and analytical attitude of the Indian grammarians was stimulated 
by the fact that Sanskrit has word-forms more heterogeneous and differen- 
tiated than those of the \\ estern classical languages. The ancient gram- 
marians of India analyzed all words into three elements: the declensional 
ending, the stem, and the root. They reduced every word into what they 
analyzed as the corresponding root form. Not all these root forms are 
correct w'hcn re-examined by present methods of comparative grammar. 
Nevertheless, we arc surprised at the thoroughness and consistency of the 
ancient Indians in their study of grammar. The Western grammarians 
adopted abstract concepts such as the stem and the »t for the analysis of 
their languages only after the dawn of the modern «ge when they came 
into contact with the ancient grammar of India. 

In the morphological study of language, the ancient Indians had their 
general and distinctive system of various categories. For instance, they 
made strict distinctions between the primary and the secondary verbal 
endings. Moreover, they accomplished a very elaborate system of declen- 
sions and conjugations. No other ancient nation has ever produced such a 
detailed system of grammar as India. 

In the phonological field they also made very careful studies. They 
invented a very reasonable and scie^^ific arrangement o? the Sanskrit al- 
phabet. Thty put the vowels first in order and then arranged the conso- 
nants. In the West, until very recently, phonology or the study of sonic 
dements (ra aroixda, clementa) never developed an adequate system. VU- 
though the Greeks and Romans in some measure inquired into the physio- 
logical structure of vocal sounds, they failed to achieve a clear and distinct 
view that equalU d the system of the ancient Indians. At best, they dassi* 
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fied the sounds into two groups: the vowels vocales) and the 

consonants consonantes), analyzing them according to degrees 

of vibration and their function in a syllable. It is rightly supposed that be- 
cause their languages are less differentiated than Sanskrit, the Greeks and 
Romans fell behind the Indians in their study of linguistics. 

The ancient grammarians of India arranged their texts chiefly to 
meet the conveniences of oral teaching and of learning by memory. They 
made free use of many abbreviations, rhyming words, and other efficient 
means which would aid memory. Naturally, their texts did not have the 
categories of classification which distinguish parts of phonology, morphol- 
ogy, and syntax in the same way as modern texts of grammar. Along with 
the studies of grammar, Indian scholars developed the philosophy of 
language to a great extent. In this field there appeared many schools.^ llie 
orthodox Brahmanist scholars of the Mimamsa and of the Vedanta tried 
to establish logical theories in order to prove the permanent, unchanging 
nature of w'ords. And the grammarians after Patanjali set up the dcKtrine 
of sphota to explain metaphysically the essence of each w^ord. Bhartrhari 
(ca. 450-500 A.D.) contributed to a further development of this doctrine 
of words (sphota). Generally speaking, Indian philosophy developed in 
close connection with linguistic speculation.® 

Together with linguistics, the psychology of reflection flourished 
remarkably in India. The ancient Indians set a high value on introspection 
and they exercised the silent meditation of Yoga to attain serenity of mind. 
And at the same time, they made very careful anahscs of mental processes 
from tfie religious and ethical standpoint. The Vtign sclund, as the name 
indicates, laid emphasis on the virtues of Yoga, and in their exercise of 
concentration of the mind they wxtc engaged in the examination oi its 
constitution. The Buddhist ascetics, too, were greatK interested in psv 
chological problems and they arranged and expressed their \ icws on the 
problems in the Abhidharmas. Maitre\.inatha, Asahga, and Vasubandhu 
of Mahayana continued this psychological \’iew of the Abhidharmas and 
systematized it into the theory of “Mind-onlv.” Dharmapala fn^n his 
unique standpoint de\ eloped this theory further and his s\stem of thought 
was brought to China, and then to Japan, to flourish in these countries as 
the Hosso sect. As to the psychology of “Alind onlv ” established chiellv l)v 
Dharmapala, Ryo ixuroda, the Japanese psychologist, ex|)resses the follow- 
ing view: ‘The position that the theory of '.Mind only’ deserves in the 
whole history of psychology remains to be determined by future studies. 
It is generally accepted that the Asians are excellent in the synthetic 
approach while their analytical ability is inferior to that of the Westerners. 
But, at least as far as the theory of ‘Mind-only’ is concerned, this general 
assumption is by no means true. Its sharp and minute analysis with a good 
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command of logic Qhetu-vidya) exceeds the works of the Western psy- 
chologists. . . . Moreover, analysis is not the sole function of the theory 
of 'Mind-only.' In regard to the synthetic function as well as the analytic 
one, it stands unchallenged.”® And there is the other system of Buddhist 
idealism which was originated by Dignaga (ca. 500 a.d.) and brought 
into completion by Dharmakirti. This idealism is generally considered to 
be a logical and epistemological assertion rather than a psychological one. 
But, in reality, it contains many notewwthy suggestions from the stand- 
point of modern psychology. 

In the West, too, as we can sec in Aristotle's De anivia and in 
Spinoza's Eihicay reflective psychology had been established long lx,'fore 
the rise of experimental psychology, with its use of the methods of natural 
sciences. In a striking contrast to Indian psychology, which was deeply 
concerned about the ethical or practical value that the study of different 
types of mentalities ma\ haw, Western studies of psychology’ made observa- 
tions ' ^’arious stales of the human mind without any critical evalua- 
tion. This difference in the Western and the Indian sciences of psychology 
IS considered to have resulted from the difference in their approach to the 
studv of the human nund. I'he Westerners consider the human tnind 
capable of being studji d objectiveK as behavior patterns of the body, while 
Indians denv its obiettivitv and unaerstand all mental processes as 
(jualif\ ing the subject experiencing them. 

Indians, in their studv of the volitional and the emotional mental 
processes, place great importance upon the ethical value that each one of 
these* mental pnxresses has. They evaluate the ethical and practical worth 
of these mental acts and, according to moral sta * ards of judgment, 
classify them into three groups: good, bad, and leutral K^avyakrta^. 
F’urthcTmoie, thev iinjiiire into the origin of each one of the mental states 
and finallv go into the e.xamination of the relation between a given mental 
state and the ascetic methods which will serve to check or promote it. To 
quote Kuroda's comment again on this point. “One of the big defects of 
empirical psvcbologv is in its undue neglect of the practical or morai 
aspect of the problems. It is generally assumed that empirical psychology 
or pure psychologv should confine itself to the study of the mind as it is 
and that the consideration of the practical significance of mental states 
should be left in the hands of the scholars of applied p'^.chologv and of 
pedagogical psychologv. But, sc^ far as psvchology claims to bo the 
dealing with all matters touching upon the mind, psychologists should 
engaged not only in observing closely individual mental phenomena an 
analyzing them to build a synthesis, but also should inquire into t ei r 
practical value. As long as this side of the problem remains untouc e , 
psychologists cannot claim to have done their duty prope*rK • • n its 
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powers of mental analysis, too, the theory of *Mind-only' can match 
theoretical psychology which has a long history of development in the 
West. And with its proper regard to the practical significance of types of 
mentality, the theory of 'Mind-only' is akin to the idealistic system of psy- 
chology.”^ 

Indians have made a very elaborate introspective examination of states 
of mind, especially of the emotional ones, and they have always placed 
special emphasis upon the practical and moral significance that such states 
have. Thes ' two points are the remarkable features of Indian psychology. 



CHAPTER 12 THE METAPHYSICAL 

CHARACTER OF 
INDIAN THOUGHT 


The Religious Character of Indian Thought 

As a natural result of their ways of thinking, with their deep longing 
for infinity and for the unknown world, and with their deep regard for 
Universal Being, the Indians have imbued their civilization with a very 
rema^i^ "'ligious coloring. The ever^’day life of Indians is regulated in 
the most minute details In their religion. In this chapter, we are to take into 
consideration some of the cases where their religious character is most 
clearly observed. 

The philosophies of India are very religious. To quote Hegel: ‘The 
philosophy of India is identical with its religion: so that the interest in 
religion is the same as its interest in philosophy.'"^ Every leading philoso- 
pher in the histor\ of Indian thought professed faith in orthodox Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, or Jainism and was a member of one of the religious 
orders. Materialists and sceptics opjX)st*d religion, bu* usually their move- 
ments in India had a short duration and could not ta' root in the course 
of its historv. Both Buddhism and Jainism had very pmlosophical systems 
of thought, but thev grew into religious orders rather than into philosophi- 
cal schools. E\en logicians arJ scholars of natural sciences, except those 
who held materialistic views, all had a deep regard for mystical religious 
intuition. At least thev acknowledged a special significance in it and be- 
lieved that the release of the mind could be achieved w’ith the aid of thi.s 
intuition. 

Since ancient times, philosophy with a strong religious bent held the 
dominant position in the Indian community. This was noticed by the 
(Greeks. Apollonius of Tyana, a Pythagorean in t’ first century, 
wrote in his book of travel in the East that philosophy was greatly esteemed 
in India and that the Indians governed well under the guidance of philo- 
sophical wisdom.* It is clear that what Apollonius meant bv the w'ord 
<^iAofro^ia was chieflv intellectual activity with a bent toward religion and 
metaphysics. 

As the religious character of Indian thought is generally acknowd- 
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edged, we shall simply add that the inclination toward religion is not a 
feature merely observed in the thought of individual philosophers, but that 
if had become imbedded in a deeper source — in the way of thinking of the 
Indian people in general. The language that they use as the means of ex- 
pressing their ideas bears the unmistakable marks of the religious character 
of their way of thinking. 

One of the religious features of the Indian languages can be clearly 
observed in what the Western logicians call “impersonal propositions.” In 
the languages of the Indo-European group, the verbs expressing natural 
phenomena are always used impersonally in the form of the third person 
singular Ce.g., ret in Greek; pluit in Latin; it rains in English; and es 
regnet in German). In the languages of ancient India, however, people 
preferred to use such forms of expression as “God makes die rain fall” or 
“God makes the thunder roll.”^ In many cases “God” is only implied and 
not stated clearly in words.^ But the form of a sentence which sets “God” 
as the subject had been used by the Indians until recently. The ancient 
Greeks had similar forms of expression. In the Homeric epics, for instance, 
the verbs indicating the weather set Zeus as the subject.^ In I.atin, too, 
there were similar forms of expression, so that these ways of expression arc 
not unique products of the Indian languages. But, the fact that these forms 
of expression were particularly favored by the ancient Indian pcoj)Ie for 
the most part, and the fact that they had been used for centuries, indicates 
the religious character of the Indian people. The ancient Indians, when 
they thought of natural phenomena, always imagined the gods, who made 
the phenomena, as if they operated from behind a curtain. 

The Indians developed a very elaborate idea of God, and there are 
numerous words which mean “god.” The Sanskrit equivalent to the Greek 
^€0? and the Latin deus is deva. These three words correspond to each 
other etymologically and also in their meanings. In Sanskrit, however, 
there are many other terms that mean god. They call the gods of lower 
rank devata, which the Indologists translate as “divinity” or “deity.” In 
this form of the word, devata has remarkable affinities to German “C^ott- 
heit” or to the English “Godhead.” But in its meaning, it is nearer to 
“gottliche Person” or “godlike person.” Brahman is a neuter noun which 
means the ultin.ate principle of the universe. But when they consider this 
principle of the universe as the divine power, they use brahman as a noun 
of the masculine gender. Besides, they have dhnan and paramdtman to 
mean the Absolute or the innate Self.® 

All these words indicate divine licings. But each (»ne of them has its 
unique meaning and is by no means synonymous with others. In Cireek 
such a rich vocabulary for tlie word “C^od” docs not exist. Cialanos in his 
Greek translation of the Bhagavadgttd managed to translate all of these 
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words in Sanskrit by only one word ^cds.^ (Cf. Schlegel, who in his Latin 
translation of this Indian sacred book, gave "deus*' for the equivalent of 
deva and devata; *‘numen” for brahman; *'spiritu5” for aiman; ''sfiriUis 
summum locum obtinens' for ‘paramdtman') , 

The languages of ancient India had a very rich vocabulary for convey- 
ing the idea of God, in contrast to Western classical languages. It is chiefly 
because the ancient Indians had a very prolific imagination concerning gods 
or godlike beings. But it is wrong to assume their rich vocabulary for “God” 
to be a result of the polytheistic system of their religion. It should be re- 
membered that the Greek and the Roman as well as the Japanese religions 
were also originally polytheistic.** 

Indians are inclined to understand every phenomenon from a religious 
standpoint. One of their oldest theological records explains cosmic phe- 
nomena by relating them to the parts of a beast s body in sacrifice. “Verily 
the dawn is the head nf the horse which is fit for sacrifice, the sun its eve, 
the wind its breath, the mouth the Vaiscanara fire, the year the bodv of the 
sacrificial horse. Heaven is the back, the skv the bellv, the earth the chest. 
. . Similar cosmological views arc expressed in the Brnhitimms and 
in the Aran)akas. In the North European countries and in China, there arc 
stories cc]ui\jleni tn (he Indian nnth hich explains the creation of the 
world bv the si If sphning of the Ct'smic Man,’ " hut the stories which 
acknowledge the coiusjKinding relation between the elements of the reli- 
gious rites and natural phenomena developed exclusively in India. 

In India, the Absolute is called brahman. Originally this word meant 
“the phrases in the \ edas which w'e^'e recited in iV" magical rites In no 
other civilized countiies has an idea relating to ri‘ . 1. as brahman did, 
lisc to the [position of the Absolute. 

For Brahmanists, it is a matter v)f great importance to attain a way of 
life W'hich would permit pcitormance of the religious rites. For them, to be 
born in this world is the first life; to become qualified for the performance 
of ceremonies is the second life; and to die to he reborn in 1 leaven is the 
third life." 

\Vc referred above to the Indians prolix style of writing, saying that it 
comes from their particular repugnance arranging matters according to 
rules. V\ V add here one more fundamental cause that impe ls them to cling 
to this redundant st\le. It is their rc nous concern. The ancient Indians 
recited by heart and transmitted the sacred texts of their religion h\ word 
of mouth. In the course of time, the form of recitation was estaMi.shed. And 
they came to suppose a magical power in the act of the recitation itself. To 
keep the magical power at woik. it was conceived neccssarv to iiillov\ the 
established form o bediently and to repeat it faithfiillv in e\ erv case of recita- 
tion. No arbitrary change of the fitrm was allowed. Tims, the ancient In- 
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dians made neither condensations nor abridgements of the established 
form, however repetitive and wearisome the form might be. Every sentence 
in the formulae had to be recited and listened to carefully. The omission 
of a single word in recitation was considered a grave religious error. The 
ancient Indians followed obediently and patiently, without even any sense 
of obedience or patience in their mind, the long and dull form of recitation 
hardly bearable to the modern ear, and thus, for an ancient Indian ascetic 
in a cottage in the depths of the forest or for a monk in a dark cavern, the 
passage of tinie seemed infinite. 

Indian natural sciences, too, were strongly influenced by the religious 
concern. The ancient Indians wrote many books of mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine, and other sciences, and their scientific works were stimulated 
further after the Greek and the Roman sciences were introduced. Here it 
is noteworthy that almost all these Indian books of science open with words 
of admiration for and faith in the gods. The Greek sciences made real prog- 
ress only after they had shaken off the fetters of theology. The Indian 
sciences, on the contrary, grew as a subsidiary study to aid the study of the 
Vedas. Among the natural sciences, astronomy was first acknowledged as 
an independent field of study. From an early time, the orthodox Brahman- 
ists regarded astronomy Qyotisa') highly as one of the six subsidiary studies 
for the Vedas. They needed astronomical knowledge to hold religious cere- 
monies on the exact dates given in the sacred codes. And for this purpose 
they began with the observation of the relations among the sun, the mex^n, 
and the fixed stars; thus, the study of “the twenty-eight constellations" 
occupied an essential part of their astronomy. It is natural that their science 
of the heavenly bodies had from the beginning a very strong hue of astrol- 
ogy and that its later development was inseparably related to this art of 
divination. The growth of mathematics in India w^as paralleled by that of 
astronomy. Mathematics, too, developed chiefly to meet ritualistic needs. 
The ancient Indians had their alchemy and this also bore a strong religious 
coloring.^^ The naturalistic philosophy of the VaiSesika supposed “the in- 
visible power Cadrstay* to explain the movements of the atoms. And with 
the lapse of time, they came to attach religious significance to this power. 

From ancient times, all Indian scientists were pious devotees of their 
religions. Even at present some of the scientific research institutes in India 
hold religious services. This does not mean the distortion of scientific study 
by religion. In India, religion and science are not necessarily antithetical; 
rather the belief is that they exist in harmony and cooperation. 

The Indian arts are also deeply connected with religion. Almost all 
artistic works are related to religious structures and beliefs, and according 
to some of the old Indian books or discourses on art, the ultimate beauty of 
art is understood as nothing btt self-unification with the Absolute. As to 
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their music, many of the favorite songs of Indians are religious ones. Even 
Indian immigrants in foreign countries retain this strong affection for 
their native religious songs. 

Indians are a religious people. After they settled in the region of the 
Ganges, the ancient Indians came to conceive the idea of Samsdra (the 
cycle of births and rebirths), and they felt at heart that all beings includ- 
ing man are involved in the cycle of transmigration. Some of their verbal 
ways of expression tell us manifestly that the conduct of the ancient Indi- 
ans in their everyday life was strongly influenced by their belief in Satn- 
sdra. For instance, the Sanskrit equivalent to English ''here,” iha, is used 
in many cases to mean “in this world.'" The ancient Indians led their life 
on this side of heaven inth the expectation of a life after death. The belief 
in the kingdom to come after death was once very widely cherished among 
Western people, too. Rut, to a degree incomparable to that of the Western 
cases, the belief in rebirth permeated the mind of the Indian people and 
strongl, uiijuf.nced their dailv life. It is reasonable, therefore, that the 
Western translators of the ancient Indian languages managed to translate 
iha only by resorting to circumlocution. E.g.: iha (in Bhag. II, 5) = iv 
TovTk) Tw fjuo ~ qucKul vnam; idha modati pccca viodati katapunno (in 
Dhp., 16) = in hoc acio gaudet, morte o^dta gaudet ejui boninn perfecit. 

For Indians who Kliexe in rebirth bv Karmn, there is no eternal grace 
or (Inal damnation. .Ml u iiduct in this temporal world is in itself transitory 
and c.innot he the Ini.il factor for the fate of a man in all his future lives. 
The fate of a man in the next world is ine\itablv determined by the sum 
of the go(Hl and e\ il iKc ds he has perform^^d during hi. hfc in this world, 
and when he has li\ed l!ie late determined b\ his deed*.. .1 the former life, 
he will li\e a new life, and thus the transmigration bv Karma proceeds 
w ithout end. 

I hr l'r}hlc)U'\ to I riDisccud Th is World 

In India, as well as in other countries, there ha\L hcen many people 
who h.ue .khocated 11 hilgence in worldlv ple.isures.'’ .Mlhough this is one 
aspect of Indian thought, we find it rathei ddfieult to (ind in it anything 
peeiiliailv Indian, so we pass over it in oider to discuss anc. her aspect — 
the sense of tem|xiial sullering. 

I he Indian ide.i e»f is based on their ricie th,at life in this 

world is suffering. Ibis \ lew of hie is found carK in the Upanisads. 
Vajnavalkxa iliought ih.at a man is happ\ when he has realized the Atman 
and that a m.in is in torment when he i'' detached from the igno- 

rant of this Siiurce of happiness. He explained the essence of rlie Atman 
(the Self^ saying: “ i his is thv Self, the ruler within, the immortal. Every- 
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thing else is of evi). ”'^ Gotama renounced the world to seek for the way of 
deliverance from pain in this life. Really the first problem that Buddhism 
took up was the suffering pervasive of this life. Wherever he is or whatever 
refuge he goes to, a man cannot be free from pain. Everybody will grow old 
and die. ‘‘Birth is suffering, age is suffering. Grief, lamenting, suffering, 
sorrow, despair are suffering. Not to get what one wants, also means 
suffering. In short, the five skandhas (basic components of human life) 
[involve] suffering.”'® Man is exposed to the impending crisis of death.'® 
“Woe upon life in this world!”'^ And the Jains proceeded further to ex- 
pound the miserable state of man in this worldly existence. One of their 
sutras says: “Beings torment beings. See the great danger in this world; 
many pains (are the lot) of creatures.”'® In another place, it says: “I laving 
well considered it, having well looked at it, 1 say thus: all beings . . . 
(experience) individually pleasure or displeasure, pain, great terror, and 
unhappiness. Creatures are filled with alarm fiom all directions and in all 
directions.”'® In another place, it says: “The (living) world is adlicted, 
miserable, difficult to instruct, and without discrimination. In this world 
full of pain, suffering by their different acts, see the benighted ones caused 
great pain.”"'' 

The view that life in this world is suffering is an idea common 
throughout India. Madhava, who was learned in all the philosophies of 
India, wrote in the fourteenth century: “That all transmigratory existence 
is identical with pain is the common verdict of the foundt rs of all sects 
and schools; or else tjiey would not be found so anxious to put a stop to it 
and engage in a method for bringing it to an end. W e must, therefore, 
bear in mind that all is pain, and p*iin alone. All the thinkers of India 
taxed their brains on this problem of suffering. Even materiahsts and epi- 
cureans were not excepted. Tfie\ could not hold any of the optimistic views 
of life held by thinkers of other n.iiions. In all the religions of India, the 
problem was how to find the way of emancipation from this suffering in 
the cycle of Samsara. The way leading to peace of mind, has always been 
their central concern.” 

It is natural, therefore, that Indians in the past were inclined to be- 
little their physical body to the extreme. The ancient Buddhists said in one 
of their sutras: “After a stronghold has lx‘en made of the bones, it is 
covered with fle.di and bI(K)d, and there dwell in it old age and death, pride 
and deceit.”” Brahmanists held a similar view of their physical existence."^ 
Moksa in their sense is the deliverance of the Atman from the body. For 
Jains, deliverance means no other than “the decay of the hody.’ "^ And wc 
can see that Buddhists, too, in the early days of their history regarded “the 
cessation of the existing bcxly” as pleasure.” The Indian ethic of ascetic 
mortification was based on these views of the physical body, far from any 
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idea such as we see in a Chinese book of morality, Hsiao-ching, which 
reads, “We get our body, hair, and skin from the parents. To keep it from 
ruin and injury is the beginning of filial piety.” 

Indian sages refuse sensual pleasures. They teach us not to cling to 
the external material world. Buddhists and Jains are all in accord in teach- 
ing not to cling to things by thinking constantly “these are my possessions 

Nearly every Indian religious thinker seeks to live in the bosom of 
nature and there to have direct communion with the Absolute. He re- 
nounces the world, lives in the depths of the forest, sits under a tree or on a 
rock and, keeping himself aloof from all secular affairs, concentrates his 
thoughts on the quest for truth. There have been a few thinkers who try 
to seek for truth while remaining in the secular world and living among 
people in the street. But, in India, such thinkers have been very few in 
number and not so inducntial. And the main current of the Indian civili- 
zation has bf‘en not in the cities but in the woods. It has been the civiliza- 
tion of the tranquil life in the forest. 

India did not develop a city representing its entire civilization. The 
ancient Greeks had the center of their civilization in Athens, the ancient 
Romans in Rome, and the modern Europeans in London, Paris, and Berlin. 
But in India there was or is no city corres^xmding to these cities in the 
West. It is true that the cities of Pataliputra and Kanyakubja once flour- 
ished. But the prosperity of these cities was of a short duration. There are 
no cities prospering throughout the whole history of India to represent its 
civilization. 

For Indians who arc inclined to transc.’ -d this woiic' nd who hold a 
strong longing for a future existence, it is difficult to accej : a religion that 
sets a high value on secular mundane life.*® More than four hundred years 
have passed since the Christians began their missionary work in this coun- 
try, and at present (Census of 1961) there are about nine or ten million 
Christian adherents in India — less than one-fortieth of the whole popula- 
tion. Besides, as the national censuses and the reports of the Christian mis- 
sions indicate, many of the converts to Christianity live in South India and 
consist chiefly of those i .pcllcd from the Hindu community — the Sudras, 
the vagabonds, and the uncivilized people of the mountains. It is truly 
significant that the Christian missions have tried hard to enl ghten the 
peoples left out of the Hindu society. But 1. spite of their great effort, the 
Christian missions have failed to capture the minds of the Hindus who are 
the guiding force in the Indian community. As one of the reasons for the 
stagnation of the Christian missionary w’orks in India, a Japanese scholar 
writes as follows: “In India, a religious missionary is considered to be a man 
free from . . . secular desires. From the days of Sskyamuni up to the 
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present, almost all the religious founders of India arc ascetics who lead the 
very severe life of mortification. But, the life of a Christian missionary, who 
has a wife and children to accompany him, a fine house to live in, a car to 
drive and meat to eat, is too secular to be understood by the Hindus as the 
life proper for a religious man.”‘‘® 

The supermundane idea of India's religions has influenced the ethi- 
cal ideas of the Indians. In India, abandoning private property is urged as 
a virtue. Buddhists and Jains all teach their adherents to give up the idea of 
“mine (iwama)" and encourage the virtue of no property. They teach the 
performai^:e of unlimited service to others by surrendering all of one’s pos- 
sessions. This Indian negation of private property is very similar to the 
philosophy of modern socialism and communism. But, it should be noted 
that the Indian assertion is based on their supermundane way of thinking. 
In practice the socialistic reformation of Indian society is lar from being 
accomplished. 

Indians, in spite of their pessimistic view of life and of their super- 
mundane religions, have also optimistic tendencies. This paradoxical asser- 
tion can be safely made on the basis that gcnerallv the Indian people arc 
free from despair. Their optimism is derived from their belief that although 
this life is filled with suffering, once one has been united with the Ab- 
solute, one will live at case and without fear. And the Indians ne ver give 
up this hope of unification with the Absolute. This phase ol llieir way of 
thinking can be observed also in their dramatic literature, they liave no 
“tragedy." Almost all the Indian phns. after niarn see ncs filled with thrills 
and suspense, end with, “They all lived happiK c\er after. ” And corre- 
sponding to this feature of the Indian wav of thinking, their religion has 
an optimistic glow. It promises anv man, he>w’e\er had he is, that he wall 
be saved if he will persevere in his earnest faith 01 in his practice e)f severe 
discipline. 

In a striking contrast to their supermundane character, Indians have 
at the same time a yearning for material and sensual |deasures. But these 
tw’o different trends in the Indian way of thinking possc'ss one* common 
trait; both tend to neglect and to transcend the rules of soci.il organizations. 
Sometimes Indians venture to neglect and scorn ethical norms of behav 
ior. In their inclination to transcend restrictive rules of institutions and in 
their indifferen* e to ethical norms in plea.su re seeking there is an essential 
affinity w^ith their religious passion to submit themselves to the Absolute 
without admitting any intermediary condition or agent between themselves 
and the Absolute. 

The decisive factor in the idea of Samsara is death. All the sufferings 
of man in this world come from death. Facing death, a man is led to the 
metaphysical contemplation of the problem. And the Imliaii civilization 
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has grown through meditation on the phenomenon of death. Buddhism 
and Jainism both are religions arising from deep reflection on this inevitable 
moment of human life. A quotation from the Dhammapada reads as fol- 
lows: ‘*How is there laughter, how is there joy, as this world is always 
burning? Do you not seek a light, yc who are surrounded by darkness?’”'' 
Hinduism holds a similar view on the problem of death. 

Megasthenes, the Greek who visited India at the end of the fourth 
century b.c. or thereabouts, mentioned as a remarkable inclination of the 
Brahmins their practice of philosophical speculation on death. He wrote: 
“Now, among the Brahmins, the problem of death is the issue very many 
times debated. Usually (they) compare the life in this world to the state of 
a child quickening in the mother's womb. And they hold that the true life 
begins verily at the moment of death in this world. And they consider this 
(life of truth) as the ultimate source of happiness for the philosophical 
( <^iAo(7o^»yj-avTc?). And in order to make the mind ready for death, they 
urge the nei the severest asceticism In Japan, too, Matsu- 

miya Kanzan (1686-1780) commented on this feature of Indian thought: 
“In India, . . . people are old and feeble in spirit and thev like the som- 
bre teachings of Buddhism, which is alw^ays talking about the problem of 
death. 

The artistic w'orks of India reflect this feature of the Indian religion. 
Indian structures and sciilj^turcs originated from the decorative works 
around the Stiiyas, A Stupa is a hemispherical grave-mound built on the 
ashes or the remains of a sage. The Stupas of the early periods w^re rather 
small in scale but after the Maurvas they began to build K.raer ernes. The 
ancient Greeks called the Stupas “Pyramids. Gorgeous : Stic works of 
ancient India w'ere all carved on the gates, pillars, and ladings of the 
StiipaSy and temples w^ere first built around the Stiipas, The fine art of the 
temple architecture grew as one part of the decorative w'orks of the Stupas. 
It may be said that grave-w'orship is the origin of Indian art. But their ar- 
tistic expressions, developed thus as the ornaments of the grave, hear no 
gloomy shade of death. On the contrarv, they arc bright, livelv, and beauti- 
ful. lliis bright feature of Indian artistic wwks is different from the expres 
sions of the sunny and innocent disposition of primitive or uncivilized 
tribes; rather, it reflects the peaceful state of mind of the religious people 
who challenged and conquered the fear of death. Indians seed eternity 
through their inner medium of meditation c-ii death. 

The Tendency of Thought to Transcend the Gods 

As we have seen above, every expression of Indian thought is strongly 
tinged with religious colr-ing. It should be noted, however, that their atti- 
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tude toward religion is far difiFcrent from that of the Westerners. In the 
West, God is the center of the whole religious system. In the Indian reli- 
gions, on the other hand, God does not hold such a prominent position as 
in the West. Indians have their own very richly and elaborately developed 
idea of God, but they never consider Ciod as the Absolute Being. In the 
Indian concept, the gods arc beings lower than the Absolute and the Abso- 
lute stands high above the gods. 

According to the Brahmanistic point of view, the grace of the gods is 
the reward given in return for offerings. There is a fixed relation of cause 
and effect between the ritualistic service to the gods and the .grace given 
back to man. And no free-will on the part of the gods is acknowledged to 
intervene in this relation. It is natural, therefore, that the idea of a personal 
g(xl or of the grace given by him has been scarcely conceived among the 
Brahmanists. In the course of time, their attention has bc'en focused more 
exclusively on the permanent law that regulates all beings including even 
the gods. Except for some theological assertions of Hinduism of the later 
periods, almost all the ancient philosophical schools of India regarded the 
gods as being of no great significance. Buddhists and Jains, for instance, 
considered the gods to be no more than beings enjoying super human pow- 
ers. And the scholars of the Vedanta scIk^iI attached little importance to 
the God presiding over the universe: they considered him rnerelv an in- 
cidental superior cause. In short. Indians- have a higher regard for the 
authority of law (^dharmd) than for the gods. The gotls, in their ccmccpt, 
arc beings who follow what the law decrees. Thev arc not the founders of 
the law. But, on the contrarv, it is the universal and unalterable law that 
makes the gods what thev are. 

The gods in the Indian religions, especially the gods of Brahmanism, 
are loose in morals. Their deeds are, like the Homeric gods’ pranks, not 
alwavs virtuous. The Bnlhvinna Ixinks tell us manv stories concerning the 
gods' indiscreet deeds of envy, jealousv, hostilitx, inlidelity. greet!, arro 
gance, cowardice, and adultery. The gods of India are not different from 
average creatures, and are by nn means the supreme authorit\ of moialilv. 
Generally speaking, one may say that Indians who worship such gt>ds are 
little awakened to any sense of morality. In the Bg Veda, only Varuna is 
the god of morality. But, as the Brahmauas and the books of the later peri- 
ods tell us, ever, this gcxl gradually changed his character and lost his strict 
morals. It is natural, therefore, that Indians of the later ages sought 
the basis of their morals apart from the gods’ authoritv. And thev came to 
conceive that the moral law should be observed not because of the gods’ 
authority but because of retribution according to Karwa. ^* 

Many gods of Brahmanism were adopted in the Budilhist nnths and 
were transformed into Buddhist gods. In the Buddhist concept, the.v.' gods. 
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though they possess super-liurnan powers, themselves are bound to a life 
of ignorance and are waiting to he saved by the tt achings of the Buddha. 
The Jains, too, refused to regard flic gods as the Absolute Being. 'Fhe 
concept of the Supreme I ord had taken a fixed form in India by the time 
the Christian era began. But one of the most outstanding phihjsophical 
schools of India, the Non dualist (mlvaita') school in the \ edanta, asserted 
that the highest Ciod (lU ura) is no other than the Absolute, the Brahman, 
clouded with ignorance fujinh/a'', and, because of this ignorance, is bound 
to the world ol illusion like other lieings. The schools of Hinduism urge us 
to have faith in the Supreme Lord, but, as we see in their mvths relating to 
this Supreme 1 ord, he is more likely to be a human being than the Abso- 
luie Supreme' Being. It is safe to gcnerall/e here and sav that most Indians 
find the s.inetion of their moralitv in the law (Jliarma) which transcends 
the gods. Thih Indian K’neept stands in striking contrast to the Western 
idea that places the sole source of morality in the one Lord. 

Th. ai.s i. 't CVecl and Romans used their words for god (^co^and 
clni^. respectivelv) in a r ithcr loose wav. In their thinking the philosopher- 
emperors, and other men outstanding inti'llc^t who have contributed, 
greatly to the happine^N '-1 [)eople hv deli\ciing them from their errors and 
nibulalions. thus h ading them nearer to the di\ me life — such men 
(whether leal or fictional, as it often turned out) were the godlike saviors 
of mankind. ' ’ A sa\ ior lor the Indians, uas not the dwTrjp (God- 
savior^' uf the ancient Cireoks. 

For Indians, on the contrarv, a sa\ior is a master of the universal law. 
Whether the saviiir is a human being or a di\ine bei" ’ does not matter. 
He is a sa\ior In the .iuth('ritv of the Absolute that s 'ds higher than 
the* gcnls. lie is an ineaination of the .Xhsoliitc, but not necessarily a god 
or the onlv son of (axl. I he Indian con ept of God 1. is produced an idea 
of the sa\ lor (]iiite tlifferent from .hat of Western religions. 

T he ddfeTenee heixN'ecn tlie W’estern and Indian concepts of God is 
clearK ohser\ed also in the literarv st\les. The Greek writers were careful 
to make their gcxls speak in a manner appiopriate to the dignity of gods, 
and succeeded in piodncing saiisfaetor\ images to that effect. But, Indian 
authors, for instance, the authors of the Up,77iisads, could not or, more 
properly sjx?aking. did not care lor such wa\s of expression. Like tiie In- 
dian artists in their works of siTilpture, tix "odian writers searc^iv attempted 
to idealize the gods or to describe them as txdng more sublime than human 
beings.*^® 



CHAPTER 13 


THE SPIRIT OF 
TOLERANCE 
AND CONCILIATION 


Generally speaking, Indian people have a tendency to rccognke and 
rationalize the fact that there exist many different world views, philoso- 
phies, and religions in the world. For they think that these different views 
which seemingly conflict with each other are based on the Absolute One. 
Their viewpoint is based objectively on the idea that all things'in the 
universe are one, and subjectively on the reflection that all human activities 
originate from a metaphysical and monistic principle. 

The reflection on the fact that there are different philosophies in this 
world, conflicting with each other, appeared in India when Cotama the 
Buddha was born and \^cn many towns thrived in the Ganges basin. 
Sanjaya, a sceptic, suspended judgment on any metaphysical matter. When 
he Was asked' to answejf, he w'ould speak ambigut)usly and offered no defi- 
nite answer. It was difficult to grasp the true meaning of his answer, for it 
was just like attempting to grasp an eel by the hands. But MahavTra, 
founder of Jainism, tried to transcend scepticism. He advocated the rela- 
tivistic theory of "Naya* which proved the possibility of offering var\'ing 
judgments on general matters provided that the qualification “from a cer- 
tain point of view'’ was added. 

Among these philosophers of ancient India, Gotama the Buddha was 
the first to reflect thoroughly on this problem. He criticized the philoso- 
phers and religious leaders in endless debate as “being attached to their own 
views."* And thev were said to have committed an immoral act as the result 
of being involved in metaph\sical discussions which would never be solved. 
Gotama himself avoided participation in these discussions” and regarded 
them as quite useless for the attainment of Enlightenment.’’ 

Gotama the Buddha was said “to have remained alcxif from all discus 
sions” and “to have taught ascetics or bhikkhus to transcend any prapanca 
(discussions w'hich were useless for the attainment of the religious goal).” 
Gotama did not insist that his teaching was the only Absolute Truth to the 
exclusion of alj others. TTicrefore, lie remained in harmonv with otlier |)hi 
losophcrs. In this way of harmony he attained and rt ali/ed the luiliglilcn 
ment — tranquility of mind. Such iK'ing the case Ciotama’s teachings could 
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never be compared with other teachings/ We cannot say that his teachings 
are “equal,” “superior,” or “inferior” to other ones. Comparison will be pos- 
sible only in the case where a common standpoint is seen between two 
different views. Buddhas teachings differ from other dfxrtrines in Ixring 
neutral to their standpoints and conclusions. Gotama himself seems to have 
gone so far as to recognize the raison d'etre of other philosophies. All phi- 
losophers, as far as they adhere to their own views, risk becoming unwisely 
tenacious. But there must be some reason in each opinion as long as people 
believe it.® According to Gotama, those Buddhists who want to keep aloof 
from the views of any type of philosophy must reflect upon themselves all 
the time, bearing in mind that they should not be prejudiced. 

Such an attitude toward other doctrines can apparently be seen in 
Mahayana Buddhism, especially in the Saddharmapuridartkasutra.^ Even 
the lower doctrines, the Sutra declares, are the upayas or the means for the 
Buddha.^ to teach mankind the right way. Such a w^ay of thinking was 
carried in Vajrayana ^Mysticism (Shingon Esoteric Buddhism). In 
Vajrayana even heretical dogmas arc regarded as a part of Buddhism. Bud- 
dhism is not a special religion which conflicts with other religions, but is. 
in itself, the Absolute Truth. Heretics are nothing but an offshoot-mani- 
festation of the ultimate truth. From the absolute point of view there is in 
the universe only one principle called “Buddhism.” 

The spirit of tolerance was not totally maintained in the same manner 
among the later Buddhists of India. It was a natural tendency, common 
enough in history, for society bound by older customs to oppose the Bud- 
dhist order which had to stand against other religions and philosophies as 
it became an established religion and c.^ated special tes and customs. 
However, almost all the Buddhists in India, believing the the fundamental 
standpoint of Buddhism was not contradictory to other heretical views, did 
not intend to compete with them actively. As a result. Buddhism, in 
spreading over the Asian countries, caused less friction among the indig- 
enous faiths of the peoples who had received it. Native or traditional faiths 
and customs were scarcely destroyed bv Buddhists and could easily survive; 
so long as they were seen as ethical from the Buddhist point of view, they 
were able to remain iii existence side by side with the newdy-arrived Bud- 
dhism, and sometimes were absorbed in Buddhism. In later days Buddhism 
itself fused into one of the native religions, giving them philosophical 
foundations. 

As for the fact that there exist many different philosophies and reli- 
gions in the world, Vedanta philosophers also stated views like those of the 
Buddhists. Basing themselves on Absolute Monisin, they regarded even 
heretical doctrines as having their basis in Brahman. According to them, 
there are many ulti»^.ate principles— elements, gods, breath, time, etc., — 
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which are respectively asserted by many philosophical schools to be tl^c 
Absolute Principle. And this is why there arc so many schools with diversi- 
fied views. From the viewpoint of Vedanta, however, none of them de- 
serves to be regarded as the Absolute Truth. They are only assumed C'^'ikaU 
fitd) to be the world-principle. The fact is that the Atmzin is the Absolute 
One for the Advaita Vedantist who believes that these philosophers mis- 
understood the real nature of things. 

Their views, however wrong, no matter how heretical, arc also in- 
cluded in the Mman-xheoxy of Vedanta. Vedanta philosophers thus went 
so far as to say .hat even these heretical views were manifestations of the 
Atman, and were partly true even though they were incomplete in them- 
selves. The standpoint of Vedanta because of its broader scope is quite 
different from these heretical views. In the Mandtikyakarikas we read: 
‘Those who admit duality, adhere to their views and are inconsistent with 
each other. However, (Vedantists) arc not inconsistent (with such dual- 
ists).”^ According to Samkara, this is likened to limbs that are not incom- 
patible w’ith their bodies. 

In later Jain philosophy the same idea was also expressed. I lernacandra 
says: “Discussions in other schools produce jealousy because the one insists 
while the other opposes. But in Jainism they adyocatc no dogma and no 
discussions because they admit the teachings of ‘Nava.' 

Because of this way of thinking that in every heretical view some 
raison d'etre exists, Indian philosophers in the medieval |XTi(Kl trictl tf) es 
tablish a “comprehensive .system of world jihih^sophv, ’ or a “svsU'matic ('(m- 
ception of the world," Tlicsc systems also show tolerance in recogni/ing the 
raison d'etre in all others that have different views whuli are then recon 
ciled into the same sch(X)l. Generally speaking, we cannot find in any 
Indian religion the concepiou of "heretic” in the sc'nse of Western UMge. 

Such a tolerant attitude is found not only in religious teachings hut in 
the fundamental policies of administration taken hv many kings and rulers 
throughout the history of India. King ASoka, for e.xample, himself an ear 
nest Buddhist layman, never excluded other religions — nrahmanism, Jain 
ism, Ajlvikas, etc. He “adored both monks and laymen of all religions."® 
His sincere wishes were that “everyone in every religion dwell peacefully 
side by side,” and cooperate with one another for promoting the welfare of 
mankind. Though Kii.g Asoka made Buddhism a state religion, he did not 
persecute the non-Buddhist religions in his territory. 

King Kharavela, who gained control of the southern part of India 
after the collapse of the Mauryan Dynasty, was a patron of the Jaina order, 
but he also repaired the shrines and temples of other religions. I le was 
called **sarvafdsan^jnijaka (he who adored all the sects).” King of the 
Kasana Dynasty, who ruled northern India, also protected many different 
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religions. King Kaniska, for example, cast many coins on which the statues 
of gods — of Cireecc, of Zoroastrianism, of Hinduism, and of Buddha — are 
engraved. Hie Gupta Dynasty in the fourth cciitury was tolerant to all the 
religions.'^’ Centuries later, Akhar the Great Ci55^>“i6o5) ruled almost all 
India, and intended to establish a new religion by mixing other religions 
which existed before. He declared that Hindu and Mohammedan should 
worship the same and single God. But he was rather tolerant not only of 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism but also of Jainism, Parsism, and Chris- 
tianity. I le also admitted solar* worship. Though not complete, the principle 
of tolerance was retained by him in his religious policy. 

Such an attitude toward other faiths is manifest in modern religious 
movements in India A religious rcformci in the nineteenth century, Ram 
Mohan Rai, organized a religious society called Brahma Samaj, and he 
made it a fundamental principle of the society for the followers to worship 
the same God irrespective of their race, class, nationality, and even their 
rcligir",. r..,:r.akrsna, v’ho was the founder of the Ramakrishna Order, de- 
clared that "all religions, pursuing different ways, will finally reach the 
same God.”" "All the religions that exist are lruc.”^“ Vivekananda, his 
disciple, delivered a famous address at the International Religious Con- 
ference held in Chicago on September 27, i8c;3, saying that: "Oh, the 
Sacred One, called Brahman by the Hindus, Ahura Mazdah by the Zoroas- 
trians, Buddha by the Buddhists. Jehovah by the Hebrews, and God in 
heaven by the Christians! May He bestow inspiration upon us! Christians 
should be neither Buddhists nor I lindus. Buddhists and Hindus should 
never be Christians. Everyone, however, must grow' m accordance with 
his own religious principle, holding its individual ch. cter firmly while 
assimilating others’ spiritual merits. . . . This Conference has pro\ed that 
I lolincss, Serenity, and Compassion should not he monopolized by any 
religious'order. And it has also proved that there were no religions in the 
world w'hich never produced noble and spiritual personalities. I firmly 
believe that we will read the following passages on the flags or banners 
of all the religions in the future: Help each other. Don t struggle against 
each other. Be reconciled w'itli others. Don’t destroy others. Keep harmony 
and peace. Don’t compete in useless matters'" • • • • I approve of existing 
of religions in the past. I adore God with them. 

These religious attitudes differ fror those in the Wesi. In the history 
of Europe we often find religious antagonisms which inevitably led to 
political and military conflicts. But we can hardly find man\ cases of 
religious war in India. There were, of course, in India a few' rulers w o 
adhered to some indigenous faith and oppressed some of the universa 
religions arising among the Indian people. But w'C cannot find any ru ers 
who were Buddhist ^ jr Jainists and w'ho persecuted other religions. 
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This fact would be more obvious if we compare it with the facts in the 
West. Christianity and Mohammedanism have both engaged in religious 
wars. According to the Calvinists, hatred directed against sinners or heretics 
is regarded as a virtuc.^^ We know that religious leaders in the West were 
often persecuted and put to death. On the contrary, in India there were no 
religious wars. Neither Buddhists nor Jains ever executed heretics. What 
they did to heretics was only to exclude them from the orders. Religious 
leaders in India died peacefully attended by their disciples and followers. 
Toleration is the most conspicuous characteristic of Indian culture. 

The Indian.' developed individualism in their unique way. They have 
preserved the attitude of religious freedom tradititmally, probably more 
than any other country. An American professor says, “It is paradoxical that 
we, who put so much emphasis on individualism in economics and |X)litics, 
have so little room for it in morality and religion, as compared with Indian 
though 

Recent questionnaires on the comparison of life ideals show that there 
are many students in India wdio think that among many different ways of 
life the most noble is the recognition and understanding of the existence of 
varied paths. This fact shows that toleration is still alive as a way of think- 
ing among Indian students.^' 

What, then, is the reason behind the spirit of tolerance in people's 
minds in India? Oldenberg enumerates the following reasons: Indian cli- 
mate and circumstance, early and easy invasion of Aryan race, nonexistence 
of great wars, calm atmosphere in the Bralimin class, etc.^'^ Wars in India 
were fought only by mercenary soldiers, and not by ordinary people. This 
fact contributed much to promote the attitude of toleration in the Indian 
people. Throughout the centuries of Indian history no military expedition 
was attempted by Indian rulers. According to Arrianos rcqvirt, “Megas 
thencs says that Indians never attacked other peoples outside the borders, 
and other peoples never attacked the Indians. Alexander was the only ex- 
ception w'hen he attacked the Indian people."'® “Indians did not conquer 
other countries because of their spirit of righteousness (dikaiotes)/'"^' 

Tbc love of peace ad\’ocated by the philoscjpher of India is acknowl- 
edged by Western scholars. The word “peace" signifies in itself a willing 
ness to recognize the claims of other views besides one's own. So the peace 
loving attitude in Indi; . people seems to be closely related to their unique 
way of thinking that different philosophies and different conceptions of 
the world are nothing but manifestations of the Absolute One. 
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CHAPTER 14 INTRODUCTION 


China, the largest of the Eastern countries, has a cultural tradition 
going back several thousand years; its influence has been widespread and 
taken deep root in adjacent countries. Chinese culture has even occasionally 
been called "‘the Far Eastern culture.” 

It is important to know to what extent the language spoken and wTit- 
ten by tl.. ^ "<0 revc. ’:, the connections of its culture with its traditional 

vva\s of thinking. Many overall approaches have ended in failure. Logical 
studies on C hinese grammar have not suflicicntly explained particular prob- 
lems under!) ing its sirucliire, due largely to the efforts on the part of re- 
searchers to applv the standards of Western languages to the Chinese. 
I'heir studies have not been fruitful.^ 

Other cultural aspects of the Chinese civilization will provide mate- 
rials for investigating ways of thinking of the Chinese. But in this wwk 
the author will use the phenomenon of the introduction of Buddhism to 
China as an important clue to the problem of underst?^-^’ng characteristi- 
callv Cliinesc wavs of thinking. 

The C'lhinese did not accept Buddhism in its Indian form. After it 
was introduced into C^hina, it w'as mcxlifred under the ’nfluence of certain 
traditional w'avs of thinking of die Chinese, so that Chinese Buddhism 
diverged from Indian Buddhism to a very great degree. The follow ing facts 
about that influence indicate the nature and extent of these divergencies: 

( 1 ) The C^hinese made complete translations of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures into their ow n language. They did not use Sanskrit or Prakrit as the 
sacred language of the Buddhist church. 

(2) In translating, Chinese scholars and exegetes often gave peculiarly 
adapted interpretations of the original, ^"'‘us the Indian tt.vt^ were not 
always faithfully translated. Interpolations w’crc often added. The sentences 
w^ere frcquei.dy embellished with Chinese literary ornament, thus taking 
on the appearance of original w'orks of Chinese literature. 

(3) Later Chinese Buddhist scholars, with few exceptions, were not 
in a position to refer to or to understand the original Indian texts, and 
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sometimes they failed to understand even the meaning of earlier Chinese 
translations. 

(4) Many texts of Chinese Buddhism developed along lines entirely 
different from the doctrines of Indian schools. 

C5) The exegetical techniques of the Chinese Buddhists are entirely 
different from those of the Indians. 

These differences and divergencies are understandable as occurring 
under the influence of the habitual and distinctive ways of thinking of the 
Chinese. The purpose of this section is to attempt to describe those persist- 
ing traditional ways of thinking of the Chinese by pointing out the ways 
in which Indian Buddhist thought was altered under their influence; we 
do not mean to imply that the Chinese always differed from the Indian 
Buddhists. 

Of course, we cannot regard all people in a nation as having the 
same characteristics. At various times and in various regions the Chinese 
have engaged in diverse sorts of activities, and as in all cultures, conformity 
has never been 100 per cent. The opinions of learned persons mav not be 
the same as the opinions of the masses; after all, the "characteristics” of 
a people are the customary ways of living and thinking of most of the 
population, which may or may not be reflected in or influenced by the 
ideas of intellectuals. 



CHAPTER 15 EMPHASIS ON 

THE PERCEPTION OF 
THE CONCRETE 


Gra'phic Character of the Writing 

Tlic results of Graiiet s study of the vocabulary of Chinese coincide 
with many of the findings of Levy-Bruhrs study of the languages of 
American Indians/ I Io\vc\'cr, tlicre exists a i important difference between 
Chinese the American Indian languages. Granct savs, ‘Whereas 
primitive languages are characterized by the extreme variety of verbal 
forms. Chinese is extremely poor on this point. It uses uninflected mono- 
syllabic words; there is no distinction of parts of speexh. However, the 
flavor of concrcl^ness--jH‘ovided by various forms in other languages — is 
shown In the exit erne abundance of Chinese words which con\'ey concrete 
phases of thiiigs >vith Li-ijuralleled power. . . 

Consequently, it i> characteristic of Chinese that it is abundant in 
words expressing bodies and shapes, but poor in verbs expressing change 
and transformation. W heiher this is pec uliar to Chinese alone or common 
to primitive languages in genc’ral, is an open question hcnzel writes/ 
“ConsidcMMg the proees" of the establishment of syntacticc.i forms, we can 
say that subjects were in origin inosth words expressing ‘things,* a single 
word as a unit standing for a thing .is a unit. When this idea of thing is 
applied to objects in general, appellations expressing changing phenomena 
come to be substantiated. This process can be perceived in German, but it 
is more c\ident in Greek. In anN language, generally speaking, verbs, 
adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, et^'. were originally nouns expressing ‘things,’ 
but they changed to bc^^viinc other parts of speech; losing their independent 
meaning, they have sometimes become affixes. This process of transforma- 
tion is said to be most ewident in isolated ln»'‘guages, csjx.'cially * Chinese.” 
No proof is offered for this statement, bu. it seems plausible. It seems 
clear, in any rase, iliat Chinese thinking has tended to concreteness of 
expression. 

The influence of language structure on thought can be seen in the 
way in which the characters are made. Chinese characters are, of course, 
originally hieroglyphic The character which symbolizes the sun is derived 
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from a drawing of a circle; another character symbolizes fire through a 
representation of flame. Later many phonetic characters were also devised, 
but these were based upon hieroglyphics. The four classic ways of con- 
structing Chinese characters arc, following Karlgren's terminology: (i) 
hsiang hsing, image shapes (pictographs); (2) chih shih, pointing to 
situations (indirect symbols); (3) hut i, meeting of ideas (associative 
compounds); (4) hsing sheitg, picture and sound (determinative phonet- 
ics). The two modes of transference are: (i) chuan chu, transferable 
meanings (mutually interpretative symbols); (2) chia chieh, borrowing 
(phonetic loan characters).* Yet the hieroglyphs are fundamental to the 
character;^ developed by these six devices. 

The Chinese were accustomed to these types of symbols, even when 
they transcribed foreign words with Chinese characters. The choice of 
characters for transcription was random. There was no systematic way of 
consistently transcribing a particular foreign sound by a particular charac- 
ter. Even one and the same translator often adopted different ways of 
transcribing one and the same sound.® They did not go on to invent an 
analytic and constructive method of consistently using an agreed set of 
characters equivalent to the sounds of say, Sanskrit. In choosing characters 
to transcribe foreign sounds, the Chinese were influenced bv the 
appearance of the character. For example, the Pali word hhikkhu for “men- 
dicant” was always transcribed p ch'iu and never as pichiti. Characters 
chosen to transcribe certain key words were invariably so used, regardless 
of the fact that the same syllables in other words were differently tran- 
scribed. 


The Concrete Expression of Concepts 

On the basis of a study of the vocabulary of the Book of Odes. Cranet 
observ^ed that Chinese concepts arc expressed in highly concrete form. 
Nearly all words express particular ideas — forms of existing things per- 
ceived in a particular state. They aim at expressing things by individualiza- 
tion and specification rather than by analysis. For example, in the Book of 
Odes more than three thousand wwds arc used: this seems a very large 
number in proportion to the limited number of ideas expressed. These 
words correspond to images of ideas which are complex and particular. In 
the book there ire 18 words which might correspond to one concejit 
“mountain” qualified by one or more adjectives. In the same work there 
are 23 words which mean “horse.” 

On the other hand there is no one word which corresponds to a 
Western word expressing a general and abstract idea. Because of their 
synthetic and particular character Chinese words arc more nearly proper 
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nouns than the common nouns of Western languages~for example, the 
many words for ‘‘rivers”: ho, chiang, etc.®* 

The classics, including the Odes, were written long before Chinese 
philosophy appeared, and they did not propound philosophical theses. 
But the vocabulary of the classics has continued in use up to the present 
day and the observations made above thus have some application to the 
whole history of the expression of Chinese ideas. 

The Chinese way of expressing concepts is concrete. Thus for the 
term “epigraphy” the Chinese use the graphically concrete expression 
“writing on metal and stone.” 

In the expression of attributive qualities they tend to use concrete 
numbers, thus for “a fast horse" they use tsien-lima “a horse good for a 
thousand Zz" (one li '= 1890 feet); for a man endowed with clairvoyance 
they use the expression tsien-li-yen “thousand li vision.” These numbers 
are not used in a simple quantitative sense but symbolize qualities which 
are expressed in Western languages in more abstract terms. The two 
chara^^tf . *^^o-shun i^“halberd and shield”) form a compound used to 
mean “contradiction,” and no other compound is used for expressing this 
concept. The association of the original meaning of these characters is 
not lost so that it was perfectly natural for the Chinese to create an 
alternative compound on the same basis, kan-shun,^ 

The same associative process is revealed in the case of the character li 
(reason) which is of key importance in the historj^ of Chinese philosophy. 
This character originally meant ‘Veil distributed veins on minerals or 
precious stones.” It eventually came to mean “principle” and finally “uni- 
versal principle.”^ This third meaning was developed b/ CWeng Ming-tao 
(Che eng Hao, 1032-1085) in the Sung period. Unde lis interpretation 
it became the fundamental principle which pervades ai.d makes possible 
all phenomena. “Tlic development of this abstract meaning is generally 
attributed to the influence of Buddhist scholars, particularly those of the 
Hua-yen sect, who set up the distinction and contrast between li and shih.® 

The tendency to express abstract philosophical ideas in concrete 
images is conspicuous in Zen Buddhism. The universe or cosmos is 
expressed as shan, ho, ta-ti, “mountains, rivers, and the great earth.” TTie 
basic ego of a human being is expressed as ts'ao-yiian i-ti-shui,^ “a drop of 
water in the source,” ones true nature as pendai mien-mu, “original face 
and eye” or as pen-ii feng-kuang, “the wind and light o^ me's native 
place.” Words which were used as litciul translations of such original 
Indian words as Bodhi pen-chio or Tathata chen-ju were not well adapted 
to Chinese ways of thinking and they thus developed such concrete 
expressions as those noted above. Zen Buddhism uses highly evocative 
terms to create the type of concrete image which its teaching requires. 
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Thus for the human lx)dy the Zen term is cWou-fi-tai, “stinking bag of 
skin." The Zen term for essence is yen-nm, “eye" or yen-ching, “the pupil 
of the eye." For a monastic community the Indian word is sangha or gatui 
which mean “group, conglomeration." Zen on the other hand uses the 
word tsung-lin^^ by which it means to suggest that the harmonious life of 
a monastic community is analogous to a thicket where trees and grasses 
grow together. The Zen term for an itinerant monk is yiin-shui, “clouds 
and water" which, of course, graphically symbolizes the monks lack of a 
fixed abode. This is in striking contrast to the less pictorial Indian term 
for medican*^ pariirdjaka, “traveler." 

The tendency suggested by these examples is not confined to Zen 
Buddhism. The founder of the San-lun sect expounded the fundamental 
teachings of Buddhism in concrete jx)etical terms of wdiich the following 
is an example; “It has been a long time that the sweet drug ( = the Buddha- 
nature) has dwelt in mountains the minds and bodies of individuals). 
A long period has elapsed since the round jewel (= the Buddha-nature) 
sank in w'ater (= transmigrated). . . . May reflections be revealed in 
mirrors and may faces (= our proper selves) return to their proper places. 
Lost children (= sinful people) are those who have wandered a little 
from their native places."^ 

The use of concrete imagery is common not only to Buddhism h\.i to 
Chinese philosophical writing in general 

Explanation by Means of Perceived Synthols 

One of the most important characteristics of Chinese psychology is 
its reliance on sense perception. They reluctantly dwell on that which is 
beyond the immediately perceived. In novels, for example, they tend to 
recreate the tangible world of stmse perception. Of course, there arc 
exceptions such as the Hshu chi (Records of Travel in Western Regions) 
but works of this genre arc far fewer and less influential than realistic 
writing.'* 

For the purposes of instruction and persuasion they resort to images 
that have the appeal of direct pjerceptions. For example, in the Yen shih 
chia-hsun (“Family Instructions" by Yen Chih-t ui) there is the following 
argument illustrative of this phenomena: “There arc some who doubt the 
wonders and miracies accepted by the Buddhists. Such doubt is mistaken 
because there are things which may not lie within the field of our immedi- 
ate perception but which may be j>erccivcd in the future. When I lived 
in South China, I could not believe that a tent existed which could 
cover a thousand people. But when I came to North China, I found such 
a tent. I, as a southerner, know very well that there are ships which can 
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carry twenty thousand tan [picul or tan = lbs.] but northerners do 
not believe that such vessels can exist. It is the same with wonders and 
miracles.” In conclusion Yen Chih-tui says; “What a man believes is only 
his ears and his eyes. Everything else is to be doubted.”'® This is an 
expression of a typical characteristic of Chinese thought. The Chinese in 
esteeming what is immediately perceptible— especially visually perceptible 
— seek intuitive understanding through direct perception. This tendency 
is reflected in the use of characters which convey concrete images to 
express abstract concepts; it is also revealed in the manner of elucidating 
philosophical doctrines. Thus, the use of diagrammatic explanation is 
frequently resorted to. A good example for it is the “Book of Changes” 
(I-Chiwg). In this work symbols are used as directly perceptible figures for 
a wide variety of phenomena, although they may also refer to non-percepti- 
ble concepts. Generally speaking, the Chinese have relied upon concrete 
percepdon, even in instruction or persuasion. 

I-: perf’^Ttion is often expressed as round. It is said, for 

example, that the heart of a sage is round.'* In the translation of Buddhist 
scriptures into Chinese, the Indian word “perfect” was translated by 
“round and filled.” The Sanskrit word sampad, “equipped with,^' was 
translated by the same compound. Parinisvannalak^na, the true “nature of 
all phenomena,” was translated by Hsiian-tsang as yuan-eWeng shih-hsing 
and in this case the word yiian (= round) was not expressed in the 
original Sanskrit term.'^ The most perfect doctrine in Buddhism was, in 
some systems, called “the round doctrine” Qyuan chiflo).'® This equivalence 
between perfection and the circle, or the quality of ron -dness, was peculiar 
to the Chinese. It did not have such a meaning for the . bans. Roundness 
as used by Chinese Buddhists as a symbol of perfectioii — illustrating the 
concreteness of Chinese thought — ^was })arallcled in ‘he allegedly contrast- 
ing pattern of Indian thought b; the wheel symbol. The wheel (cafera) was 
highly esteemed as the svmbol of the perfect doctrine of the Buddha, or as 
an attribute of the God Vishnu. But in the figure of the Indian wheel the 
idea of motion was represented, while the circle is static. Moreover, the 
Indians regarded the absolute as without limits and therefore incapable of 
being represented in concrete symbols. 

The Greeks regarded a sphere as the most perfect form of reality, 
and this attitude persisted through m* '^h of Greek phi! .ophy.'” But 
whereas the circle — symbol of perfection lor the Chinese — is a plane, the 
Greek symbol is tri dimensional. The VaiScsika philosophy conceived an 
atom to be globular Qparitnan^la') but the Chinese translator rendered 
this as yiian I'i, “circular.”'® 

Even in expounding such an elaborate philosophical system as the 
Hua-yen its founder "esorted to a visual demonstration of the close inter- 
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relationship of all phenomena by the use of ten mirrors facing inward at 
eight different angles and placed above and below with a Buddha figure 
in the middle.^® His purpose was to elicit, through an immediate appeal 
to visual perception, an intuitive understanding of the nature of phenom- 
ena. 

Diagramatic Explanation 

In the "ourse of the domestication of Buddhism in China there ap- 
peared a tendency to explain Buddhist doctrines by means of diagrams. 
Feng-kuei Tsutig-mi (780-841), a scholar of the Hua-yen sect explained 
the relation between the pure and the impure aspects of mind by a dia- 
gram in which the former was indicated by the sign O the latter with 
the sign ^ 
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The fundamental essence of existence C^layavijnuna^ consists of pure 
and impure aspects. The process of development of a mundane creature is 
shown in ten stages and the inf'ans by which this existence 11 annulled and 
absorbed into reality is likewise explained in ten stages.^' 

The amalgamation of different kinds of visual arts was also charac- 
teristic of Chinese culture. For example, the Chinese custom of writing 
an appreciation or a panegyric on a painting did not exist in ancient Greece 
or in India. An example oi a scries ol pictures accompanied with panegyrics 
in the Chinese Buddhist tradition is the Praises of the Mahjusrl’s Dia- 
gramatic Teaching by Zen Master Fu-kuo.^^ 

The same tendency manifested itself in Zen Buddhism. Tung-shan 
C807-869) lectured on the five stages. Behind this scheme there is a 
type of abstract speculation, but the disciple of this Zen master Ts'ao- 
shan pen chi attempted to explain these five stages with diagrams and 
poems relating each stage to a hierarchical position between monarch 
and subjvcL. I lore a s i oi abstract notions was explained bv means of 
readily peiccived imagen Still later this explanatory device was fused 
with explanations ii; terms of the symbols of the i-CIz/wg,'* the Book of 
Ciianges, 

The tendcTK'y to c\[dain Buddhist doc trines by diagrams came to be 
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merged with traditional Chinese scholarship on the I-Chiwg. In Tung- 
shan*s Pao ching San-meiAio (Songs of Meditation called Jewelled Mirror), 
the Five Stages were explained in terms of **I-Ching'* scholarship. Finally 
Hui-hung of the Sung period explained them with diagrams. 

This tradition of diagramatic explanation exerted a great influence 
on Sung neo-Confucianism, and was manifested in the ''Tai-chi-tu” by 
Chou Tun-yi (1017-1073). It has been surmised that in his diagram of 
the gestation of the universe he was influenced by Buddhism, although 
there arc some scholars who doubt the influence. Anyhow, in explaining 



the genesis of the universe he did not resort to abstractions of the Indian 
variety but introduced such concrete empirical principles as '^Yang and 
Yin* or “man and woman. It is interesting to note that the Chou Tun-yi 
(Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate) of neo-Confucianism in turn in- 
fluenced Buddhism, and the theory of the five stages was modified and 
developed by it.^* 

In Zen Buddhism there appeared a diagram called the Poem of 
Reality. The twenty characters of the diagram are arranged in a circle as 
follows:*^ 






le 




The author advised the practitioner to meditate upon reality by means of 
these twenty characters. They express, or suggest, a variety of abstract 
notions but there is no indication of any logical connection among them. 

Diagrams for explaining metaphysical theories are not found in 
Greece or in India where such theories were rather set forth in complicated 
series of sentences. The same tendency can be observed in the use of 
diagrammatic .genealogies depicting the descent of doctrine from master 
to pupil,** while in India the same material is presented in dry prose.** 



CHAPTER 15 NON'DEVELOPMENT 
OF ABSTRACT THOUGHT 


Lack of Consciousness of LJniversals 

VVe have seen that the Chinese esteemed the data of direct perception, 
especial! V visual perception, and that they were concerned with particular 
instances. T his meant that they were little interested in universals which 
comprehend or transcend individual or particular instances. They thus 
sekuJiii c.’vatcd a un\ersal out of particulars. 

In Chinese one fuicls many different words used to denote subtly 
shaded variations of the same thing or action. Thus, for example, the fol- 
lowing w'orcls are used lor different shadings of the action word “to carry'*: 
tan, chih, yiiu, i>ao, iai, cho, same phenomenon can be seen 
in the languages of piimitivc peoples elsewhere. For example, in Malay 
there are many different words translatable simply as “carry'* but which 
mean "to carry by hand," "to carry on a shoulder," “to cairy on head," “to 
carry on the back," "to carry on the body, as a garment, a weapon, or an 
ornament," “to carry a child in the wf»mb, etc.^ ^^h one can see the 
residue of some such ^'arictv in Greek and English g- jrally, such a range 
of variant \eibs does not e.xist. It mav be said that in these languages, unlike 
Malay, a high degree of uni\ersaliza:i'm and abstr.,ciion has been reached. 

Another example. In Chinese there i^^ no word which corresponds to 
the English "old." For “sixty years or so" the Chinese word is ch'i; for 
“seventy years or more," the Chinese word is tieh; for eighty or ninety years 
old" the Chinese character is viao. Similarly, different words were used to 
express the notion' of dcatii and to die. The term varied according to the 
status of the j)crsor concerned. For the Emperor it was pntg; for feudal lords 
it was hung; for grandees, soldiers, gentlemen, it w'as pu-lu; for the common 
people ssii.^ Wc might draw the cor. ’usion from such examples as these 
that the Chinese esteemed differences of rank more than they valued 
compreh jnding a group of related phenomena in a universal. 

We do not mean that the Chinese completely lacked the concept of 
the universal. The existence of the concept of the universal among them 
is evidenced occasionally by the structure of the characters. For example. 
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there are many worJs denoting dilFcrcnt varieties of mountains, but these 
words include a common element shan which designates the universal of 
"mountain” or "mountainness.” 

The above mentioned argument is not proof that all Chinese philoso- 
phers were unconscious of a relationship between universals and particu- 
lars. Hsiin-tzu had a rather clear notion of this.^ He distinguished be- 
tween common or general names (^kung-ming^ and particular names 
Cpieh-ming'). But he did not attain a full consciousness of "definition” as 
did Aristode I le was not a logician by profession. Why should he have 
been? There was only one Aristotle! But lack of this consciousness in a 
Chinese philosopher so far advanced in logical thinking is symptomatic 
of the general lack of consciousness of gains and diffcrctiiia in the 
abstract among the Chinese. 

Of course, efforts were made to express concepts more clearly using 
compound words. I’his device aimed at making the meaning of the word 
clearer by defining the extent of the meaning through a second character. 
This is quite different from the Greek practice which aimed at making the 
meaning clearer by limiting the gains with iliffcranin. 

So, generally speaking, the notion of a unixcrsal and the ordering of 
particulars under universals are not characteristic o( C'hinese thought. The 
Chinese, on the whole, did not have a hieiarchv of universals as cIkI the 
Greeks and the Indians. 

These phenomena may be explained hv the fact that definitions and 
categories W’ere formal^ expressed bv gentlemen, not hv ordinarv people 
who had no need to indicate different meanings of "death” for dilfering 
ranks of people. These phenomena were not limited to Chinese alone, hut 
can be noticed in Japanese also, in which educated people use more 
honorifics. Preference for polite diction among educated people can he 
seen in English also, but this feature was very common in Chinese us.ige 
in the past. 

Gramvtatical Anihignity of Chinese Language and Thought 

The distinctive character of Chinese thought is intimately connected 
with the peculiariti" s of the Cliincsc language. VV^irds corresponding to the 
prepositions, conjunctions, and relative pronouns of Western languages are 
very rare. There is no distinction between singular and plural. A single 
character can denote "a man, men, some men, or mankind.” I'here 
are no fixed single terms for the expression of the tense or mood of verbs. 
There are no cases. One word can be noun, adjective, or verb. This kind of 
ambiguity explains why the exegesis of the classics has produced an im 
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mense variety of interpretations, many of which are directly opposite in 
sense to others.'* 

We should not expect then that the Chinese language would be as 
suitable as the Greek for philosophizing. If the use of plural forms were 
essential in philosophy, we should have to regard the Aryan languages as 
more suitable than the Chinese for philosophy. However, for many aspects 
of ethics or practical philosophy, the linguistic distinction of numbers is not 
necessary. But the distinction between the singular and the plural is indis- 
pensable for logical mathematical thought. 

Because of this tendency toward ambiguity the Chinese had great diffi- 
culty in understanding the meaning of the Buddhist scriptures w'hich had 
originally been written in an entirely different type of language. Because of 
the lack of n umber, gender, and case in Chinese pronouns, sentences in the 
Chinese version of Buddhist writings were misinterpretations. Misinter- 
pretation is very often characteristic of translation from one language to 
another, hui some of the misinterpretations thus produced were often ver\^ 
important in the doctrinal development of Chinese and Japanese Bud- 
dhism. 

For example, the famous verse in which Nagarjuna sets forth the 
concept of the middle wav {^Madlnamaka sastra, XXIV, 18) as translated 
from Sanskrit runs as follows: '‘What do wc mean by 'dependent origina- 
tion' (that is, the intcr-ielatcdness of all things)? We call it the void; that 
is an assumed hypothetical entity and that is the middle w^ay.” In this 
Nagarjuna asserted that the four concepts — dependent origination, the 
void, an assumed being, the middle wa were synon* nous. This verse 
was translated by Kumiirajlva hut later Chinese Buddhi . scholars altered 
the wording of the sentences, and Hui \ven"* explained the above verse as 
follows: All things have their causes. These causes are beings but not 
definite beings; they are devoid of all substance, and even description is not 
absolutclv true, but hypothetical. It is this situation which is called "the 
middle w^ay.” The T’icn-t'ai sect explained the verse as teaching the three 
truths: all things have originated from causes and arc destitute of individual 
essence, i.e. arc void, 1 it even "the void” is ‘'hypothetical.” We should not 
treat it as a substance, the void also should he negated. Thus this sect set 
up the three truths, the void, the hypothetical, and the middi/ way.® Tliis 
variety of interpretations — involving p. able misinterpretation — is at- 
tributable to the lack of gender, number, or case notation in the demon- 
strative pronoun, although this kind of misunderstanding by misinterpret- 
ing an abstract text is not confined to Chinese thought. 

Because there are no plural forms of Chinese nouns, various devices 
are used to express the plural: adding numerals to nouns, e.g. wu-jen, 
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ch'ien-jen; reduplication e.g., jen-jen; the addition of a character such as 
chn to nouns, e.g. chu-jen. Moreover the character leng can be used as a 
suffix expressing the plural, but it can mean “et ceteraJ* For example, 
nui-teng may mean “oxen” or "oxen and horses and sheep." When the 
Chinese came in contact with Sanskrit they recognized the difference 
between a plural and et cetera. Chinese Buddhist scholars differentiated 
the pluralizing thig, namely, hsiang-nei-teng from the "et cetera' t^ng 
which they called hsia}ig-\\yai-teng. However, this distinction did not go 
beyond Tuddhist scholarship. It was never used in secular thought. 

Another syntactical ambiguity of Chinese is reflected in the frequency 
of anacolutha or change of subject within a sentence. In Sanskrit this occurs 
only in such ancient literature as the Brahmanas,^ whereas in Chinese it is 
very common because Chinese frequently omits the subject of a sentence." 
In the Chinese versions of Buddhist scriptures anacolulhon is common even 
though it is rare in the Sanskrit originals from which those versions were 
translated. It is especially conspicuous in KumarajTva’s translations which 
are famous for their style — their appeal to Chinese literary taste and habitual 
ways of thinking.® 

The various ambiguities described have meant that Chinese has been 
an awkward medium for expressing abstract thought. Although there is 
evidence of metaphysical speculation in the Taoist writings there is little of 
this in the Confucian tradition which long dominated the thinking of the 
ruling class. In the Amlecis of Confucius there are many separate examples 
of moral conduct from which certain lessons arc inducti\'ely drawn. There 
are many aphorisms, but there is no dialectic such as one finds in Plato 
This may be natural, for the Analects represents the beginning of philoso 
phy in Chinese, but, even if compared with the fragments of the pre 
Socratic philosophers, the sayings of Confucius f all handed down by later 
disciples) are less metaphysical, I Ching scholarship was often, in later 
times, united with metaphysics, but the I Ching itself — full of suggestive 
explanations of human events — did not itself aim at metaphysics. Meta- 
physical theory developed later. Tung Chung shu, in the first century a d., 
has metaphysics galore, although it might not be called such by some 
scholars. With .Neo-Confucianism metaphvsical speculation was brought 
to perfection. But even with this school, philosophizing was, as we have 
seen, still figurative and intuitive. 

The lack of the controversial spirit of dialogue in ancient China is 
noteworthy, although it is still problematic whether dialectic is necessary to 
philosophy. The dialectic — the art of questioning and answering as a device 
for philo^phical analysis — did not develop as it had in Greece. Western 
sinologues^^ often assert that the dialectic is present in the rules of discourse 
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given by Mo tzu/’ but wc have too little data on the application of these 
rules to establish the existence of a true dialectic. 

In India it was long a custom for the assciior and the objector to 
argue with each other in a public assembly sponscjred by a great personage. 
In Cihina this piacticc ol public debate was relatiiely rare. It occurred for a 
short period in the sixth and seventh centuries.’" Likewise, Chinese court- 
procedure''’ was not characterized by the development of judicial dialogue 
between the accused and the accuser. 1 be reason is that the (.Chinese judge 
was not an arbitrator hclueen two groups, but an olbcial who took evidence 
from both sides, then sent out bi^ own underlings to examine the truth of 
the statements made by both sides. That is to sav, Chinese court-procedure 
was not rhe same as that in tlie West.'^ Tlic almost total absence of this 
type of phenomenon in (diincsc society meant that a great deal of Indian 
logic, which in origin was a logic of dialogue, had no significance for the 
Chinese. For this reason Indian logic could not be taken over in its original 
form by tlie Chinese. 

Lack o( Conscious Ihc of General Lairs 

It was perhaps a iv'-ult in part of the non generalizing nominalistic 
characteristic Chinese thought which wc have described, that the 
Chinese tradition was wc,.k in the formation of objective laws. The esteem 
for the individual and the concrete, a lack of interest in universals. aborted 
the discovery of laws which, order rnanv particulars. Ibis parallels the lack 
of strict laws for linguistic expression. luaifjereuce *0 or lack of consciotis- 
ness of the necessity for rules cf /nugimgc that rannnar u\is not 

developed. Llnlikc the Greeks and the Indians, the anc 11 Chinese pro- 
duced no works on grammar or syntax, although they engaged in elalxirate 
investigations and compilations of characters, phoneJes, etymology, etc. 
Even though some Chinese pilgrim monks became acquainted with the 
Indian science of grammar, they did not attempt to establish a parallel 
science of Chinese grammar. The science of grammar was very important 
in the history of Indian philosophy, whereas a scientific grammar was 
developed in China rnlv after the impact of Western civilization. 

In ancient times China was ahead of many other countries in the field 
of natural sciences. The Chinese have been most observant of r digious rites 
and have taken utmost care in calendrk ' regulations.'® It is likely that 
Chinese mathematics developed independently of India's although there 
may have be^n some influence from the latter.^* 

The Chinese did much with mathematics. They developed the decimal 
system for counting and used it in computations as early as the first century 
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B.c. Chinese herbals end early botanical works are oustanding. The 
Chinese did not develop the same sort of scientific work that the Indians 
and the Japanese did, but piirsu(?d the sciences in their own way. However, 
Chinese sciences were finally surpassed by modern ones of the West. One of 
the reasons may be the fact that up to a point, Chinese investigative study 
can be called inductive. The Chinese sought for precedents and facts but 
induction ceased at a certain point and deduction based on the authority of 
the classics then took over.^' This is a partial explanation of the non- 
development of purely experimental or deductive science in China. 

In S ing neo-Confuclanism 'ordered intuition into the essence of 
things’' was esteemed, but this was not natural cognition nor particularly 
objective cognition; it was rather a quest for the essence of all things.'” 
When one adopts the standpoint of "intuitionism," necessary truth is 
difficult to prove to others with different intuitions. 

In the Chinese Buddhist tradition there is no single authoritative 
interpretation of a given phrase. Chinese Buddhist sciiolars produced dif- 
ferent and varied interpretations of the same phase. Rather than com[)el a 
uniform belief they interpreted phrases very freely. Zen Buddhism carried 
this to extremes enunciating the principle "not to set up any words." 
Similarly, '‘if our mind goes astray we are ruled by the Loius-Siitra, If our 
mind is enlightened, we rule the Lotus-Siitra”^^ "Not to set up any words" 
does not mean "do not resort to the use of the written word," for there 
were few' sects which used and valued literary expression as much as the 
Zen sect. The term therefore means, rather, "do not set up dogmas in the 
form of propositions:" 

Zen Buddhists, with this attitude, denied the importance of the Bud 
dhist canon. They compared the canon to fingers pointing at the moon, 
they also used the simile of which the Taoists were fond, and compared 
the Buddhist canon to fish-nets and rabbit-traps;^® in other words, one 
should concentrate on the content and not place great value on the literary 
meaning of apprehending that content. 

Chinese dislike for canonical formulae can be seen in the process of 
their acceptance of various Buddhist arts.^' Although the Chinese built 
many Buddhist monuments and reliquaries they cannot be classified into 
canonical tvpcs. In the case of Buddhist images there w'crc formulae for 
making images and such formulae were carefully followed in Japan, but 
they were not followed in China and one cannot classify surviving Chinese 
Buddha images according to these type-forms. For example, in China a 
Buddha image holding a medicine vessel is not always Bhaisajyaguruta- 
thdgata and his image is not always accompanied by this object. Buddha 
images were made arbitrarily in whatever form the artist desired. This 
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feature is regarded as a virtue by individualistic thinkers and amateurs of 
art. 


Acceptance of Indian Logic in a Distorted Form 

Since nomothetical sciences did not develop in China, it is rritural that 
logic which deals with the laws for the expression of thought did not 
develop cither. 

A certain degree of logical consciousness naturally existed among the 
Chinese, but they did not build ujxm that consciousness “a logical science." 
Some scholars assert that deductive argumentation — if not logic — was de- 
veloped by the followers of Mo-tzu and termed hsiao (testing).^’ In my 
view, it is doubtful that this tcim rcallv coincides with what is known in 
the West as deduction 

111 later times Indian loi^jc was introduced into China, but it exerted no 
significant influence on tlic ways of thinking of the Chinese. It soon 
dccli.iv u a-id disappe jcd as a branch of study. 

In some Buddhist \\()rks translated into Chinese there are passages on 
logic; for example, the Upayahrdaya translated by Kimkara, the work 
translated by Paramartha,*^ the Nyayarnnkha of Dignaga translated by 
I Isuan-tsang '* -96-664 \ and the Nydyap^avesaka also translated by Hsiian- 
tsnng. The commentary upon the last work by a disciple of Hsiian-tsang, 
Tz’u-en, was regarded as the highest authority in this field in China and 
Japan. After I Isiian tsang at least thirty works were composed on Buddhist 
logic.'® 

In the history of the introduction of Buddhist 1 into China we can 
observe sexeral sti iking phenomena. First, very few jgical works were 
translated into Chinese. If we compare that number with the vastly larger 
number of such works which were translated into Tibetan, w^e are bound 
to conclude that interest in Buddhist logic was very slight among the 
Chinese. Secondly, only logical works of the simplest kind were translated 
into Chinese and \oluminous works intended to be systematic expositions 
of the whole science of logic were left untranslated. It would appear that 
the Chinese transla^^'d simple handlxx)ks or compendia, the bare mini- 
mum necessary to g ‘t a rudimentary knowledge of the logical terminology 
of Buddhist treatises in general. Fhirdly, Indian works or epistemology 
which attempted to develop a theory of nowledgc as a basis of knowledge 
for logical theory were not translated. Perhaps the ultimate development 
of Buddhi.t logic in India was accomplished by DharmakTrti. He sought 
the source of human knowledge in perception ?nd reasoning. He dif- 
ferentiated betw’cen synthetic and analytical judgments. On this basis he 
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established an elaborate system — a science of knowledge. His system has 
often been compared to that of Kant. The Tibetans translated and studied 
Dharmakirti s works, whereas the Chinese Buddhists made no effort to 
study or to understand them. Even after Dharmakirti the Chinese translated 
earlier works, mainly on discipline and ritual. For this reason it is perhaps 
justifiable to say that the Chinese did not seek theory for theory’s sake but 
rather gave their attention to that which was immediately relevant to 
practical understanding and conduct. 

Thus Indian logic was accepted only in part and even the part that was 
accepted w'as not understood in the sense of the Indian originals. Even 
Hsiian-tsang, who introduced Indian logic, seems not to have fully under- 
stood it. In a great assembly in India he made the inference that mind alone 
really exists while objects in the external world do not exist. In developing 
his argument he violated the rule of Indian logic which holds that the 
proposition "reason” should be one w'hich is admitted by both assertor and 
opponent. Linder this heading he set forth a proposition which was only 
agreed to by the assertor.^® Tz’u-cn’s w'ork, which w'as regarded as the 
highest authority in China and Japan, contains many fallacies in philosoph- 
ical and logical analysis.'* He apparently did not understand the Indian rule 
that in syllogisms the middle term should be distributed by the major term. 
The formula of the new Buddhist logic was called the thrce-mcmbcrcd 
syllogism and it consisted of assertion, reason, and simile. Some Chinese 
Buddhist scholars understood this,'"’ but T/’u en misundcistood it, asserting 
that it consisted of icas(,)n and similes of likeness and unlikcness.^® This 
mistake in inlcrpretaticm became henceforth authoritati\c in China and 
Japan. 

In Chinese Buddhist scriptures ratio essendi (karaka hetu) is translated 
as sheng-yin and ratio cogywscendi (jnapaka hetu) as liao-yin.^' But I'z'u en 
failed to understand the distinction and connected both concej^ts with the 
three concepts of yen (words), shih (knowledge), and yi (meaning).*^' 
In doing this he simply made a mechanical classification and his cxplana 
tion is self-contradictory as well as at odds with the original meaning. 1 1 is 
application of logical rules in elucidating the idealist philosophy (the 
'mind-only” theory) was utterly fallacious. This fact was pointed out even 
by early Japanese Buddhist scholars such as Genshin, Rinjo, and Kaijo.^’ 

There is a further fundamental difference between Indian logicians 
and Chinese Buddhist scholars. Indian Buddhist scholars of the logical 
school accepted perception and reasoning as the sole sources of right knowl- 
edge; they denied independent authority to the Canon in this field where- 
as Chinese scholars of Buddhist logic accepted the authority of the Canon. 

Even the sort of limited logical study carried on by the sect of idealism. 
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the followers of Tz’u-en, cleelincd when this sect declined. It was only in 
the T’ang dynasty that logical studies had any vitality. 

Logical studies having no basis in traditional Chinese thought never 
became significant and exerted very little influence r)n later Chinese 
thought. Most Chinese scholars merely accepted the authority of the 
Canon. This fact will probably betray a weakness in logical thinking on the 
part of scholars. It should be noted that this is in striking contrast to the 
importance and vitality of logical studies in Tibet. 

The Non-Logicol Character of Zen Buddhism 

I he non logical character of Chinese thought is particularly con- 
spicuous in Zen Buddhism, which is the most sinici/cd of Chinese Bud- 
dhist sects. luirly Zen was net non-logical. 1 he earl\ svstem of explanation 
known “the two enlightenments and four practices’ ‘ was quite logical 
and ev^'o the dialogue of Hui hai is characterized bv logical 

consistency.^^ 

I lowever, a non logit. al tendenev soon manifested itself and eventually 
prevailed. The monk Iluangpo said''" *’ . . . they say that the true 
universal body of the Buddha is like the sk\ . . . but they do not 
understand that the unncisal Ixidv is sk\, and sk\ is the universal boJv. The 
two are not diflerent ’’ Now the Buddha nature or the originally pure mind 
were often compared to the sky in India. But the Indians regarded the skv 
as an element or principle in the natural world, and distinguished it from 
the Buddha iiaiure, wheieas the Chinese lost sight of tbi*- distinction. When 
there is a tendency to lose sight of the function and sign ance of a simile, 
theoretical piiilosophv is unlikely to clcvelop. xMoreover, theoretical as 
.sertions were iieithei widely understood nor was thei’ meaning developed. 
For example, I in-ehi’s v. ? -^6- a.d.) four alternatiyes are philosophicalK 
important and allow many diflerent explanations. Their author did not, 
however, discuss them in an abstract speculative way. He explained them 
in figurative language: “CO 'To take away man and not to take away 
objects’ — warm days anpear and brocade is laid out on the earth — baby’s 
hairs falling are like th’-ead. (2) T o take awav .objects and not to take away 
man’ — the king’s orders are promulgated and circulate over the empire, 
generals take their ease outside the slrongl hi. (3) 'To take away both men 
and objects — to live in a retreat cut off from all communication. (4} ‘Not 
to take aw'ay either men or olqeets’ — a king ascends to a jeweled p.iKiee and 
old pcas<mts sing gailv.”'^' The point in this quotation is not that figurative 
explanations are given but that figurative explanations alone arc given. 
Poetical and emotional phrases take the place of logical expo.sition. Later 
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explanations of these four alternatives were generally of the same sort. 

The non-logical character of Zen is most evident in its dialogues. Wc 
have said that the spirit and technique of the dialogue did not develop in 
China, so it is important to emphasize that the so-called dialogues of Zen 
were utterly different from Greek dialogues. When Chao-chou (c. 850 a.d.) 
was asked ''Does the Buddha nature exist in a dog?" he answered in the 
affirmative on one occasion and in the negative on another. Mo-tzu said on 
one occasion "Mind is the Buddha" and on another occasion "Neither mind 
nor Buddha.”®® The reasons for these contradictory answers are to be found 
in the concrete situations which elicited them. We may compare this to the 
different advice given by doctors to patients of different physical types 
suffering from the same disease. There is an obvious contradiction in the 
theoretical sense but no contradiction in the practical sense. This is an 
example of the aspect of expediency in Buddhist thought. 

However, in the type of thought which is called expedient, there is a 
definite connection between the end desired and the means employed. Later 
Zen Buddhism gradually lost sight of that connection. For example, there is 
a frequently repeated question in Zen Buddhism: "For what purpose did 
Bodhidharma come to China?’' It really means something like "What is 
the essence of Zen Buddhism?" To this question Zen masters give a variety 
of answws:®® 

"I am tired, having been sitting for a long time.” 

'Today and tomorrow." 

"A piece of tile ^d a bit of stone.” 

"The w’ind blows and the sun heats.” 

"Frost comes upon clouds." 

"An oak tree in the garden.” 

"In the daytime I see a mountain.” 

"White clouds embrace rocky stones.” 

"Ch’ang-an [a large city] is in the East, Lo-yang [another large city] 
is in the West.” 

"With a fan of blue silk, I feel cool enough in the wind.” 

"A thousand sticks of bamboo outside the gate and a piece of incense 
before the image of Buddha.” 

'There being no water during a long drought, rice plants withered in 
the fields." 

There are said to be more than a hundred answers to this question. 
Since no semantic connection between the questions and the answers was 
required, the answers can be of infinite variety. The question and the 
answer are given in a moment. There is no sustained development such as 
characterizes Greek dialogue. The answers seem strange indeed, but it is 
said that many of those who heard the answers gained enlightenment. Zen 
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masters never answered questions in the form of universal propositions.*® 
They believed the philosophical problems could best be solved by evoking 
intuition. They gave answers in a figurative and intuitive way. This form of 
question and answer was more prevalent in later Zen Buddhism from the 
Sung period (960-1279) on. 

This whole complex of ideas and practices is alien to Indian Buddhism. 
The dharmas, that is, universal religious and moral norms, were seen in 
China not as the content of judgments shared by other people, but as the 
direct experience of each individual, inexpressible in w'ords. Yung-chia 
said of himself “Since my youth I was devoted to scholarship. I investigated 
sutras and commentaries. Nothing but an endless discrimination of terms! 
It is like counting the sands in the sea. The Buddha reprimanded me 
saying What is the use of counting the treasures of others?* ***^ 

Once they had given up the effort to grasp and to express truths in the 
form of universal propositions, the Zen Buddhists gradually fell into the 
habit ‘gical discourse. Chu Hsi (i 1 30-1200) pointed out that Zen 

masters at first engaged in very clear dialogues but later became com- 
placent, enmeshed in nonsensical dialogues.*^ Chu Hsi himself had this 
in common with the Zen masters: he never gave exact answers. The later 
Zen masters did not seek to give explanations in rational terms; they 
sought rather to give them in a figurative and intuitive way. 

A commentary bv Wan-sung (1166-1246) to an ancient dialogue by 
Bodhidharma runs as follows: (the comments are given in brackets) “Em- 
peror Wu of the Liang inquired of Bodhidharma [he got up early and 
went to market without making any profit.] is the ultimate 

reality, the sacred truth?* [now ask the second h» 1 ] Bodhidharma 
said That w'here there is no sacredness at all.' [He has split open the 
abdomen and dug out the heart.] The Emperor said ‘Who is talking with 
me?' [We can perceive a tusk inside the nostril.] Bodhidharma said ‘I 
don't know.' [We can see the jowls behind the brains.] The Emperor 
could not agree with him. [A square peg cannot go into a round hole.] 
Finally, Bodhidharma crossed the Yang-tse River and vent to the Shao-lin 
temple where he practiced meditation for nine years. [If a family does not 
have overdue rent it cannot be rich.] ’’^*’ 

Though this dialogue itself has a hidden logic of its own, we can see 
from this bracketed commentary the tendency in later Zen 10 use explana- 
tions made up of concrete images of a suggestive kind. 
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EMPHASIS ON THE 
PARTICULAR 


Emphasis on Particular Instances 

The tendency to value and to devote attention to the particular rather 
than to the universal is observable in many dilFcrent aspects ol Chinese 
culture. 

The Five Classics, W'hich are works of the highest authority regardetl 
as providing the norms for human life, contain, for the most part, descrip 
tionsof particular incidents and statements ol particular lacts. 1 hev Jo not 
state general principles of human behaviorJ I:\en the /huilccts of t t»n 
fucius records mostly the actions of indniduals anti the dicta of C^onfuLius 
on separate incidents; these dicta for the most part have a personal 
significance. T hrough the classics and their comineniaries the C hinese 
sought valid norms ol moral conduct through individual instarKCs. 

The Chinese vyav of esteeming comreie particulais did ni>t lei the 
Indian Buddhist mvth(*logv. with its faiiulul creations of the ini.igination, 
stand in that lorm. The Chinese modilied ihe Intlian phaniasmagonu 
myths, so remote from historical reahtv, so that the niv iholHgieal beings 
were identified respcciivelv with actual luslorkal |XTsnns ( euliemerisin 
Thus, for cxam])le, the Buddliist divinitv Yaiiia, King ol I lell, (-r Ten lo 
in Chinese, became identified with a Sui dvnastv ollieial who died in 
592 A.D.^ 

Buddhism, which had set forth, in the Indian manner, general and 
universal principles, was often presented to the CTiiiicse through mnciete 
examples and individual instances. 

Zen explanations were of this sort. The true nature the Buddha 
comes not in vvoitls but only thnaigh crmcreii exj)erience. Kthics is giaspud 
on the basis of particular experiences. Universal truth is in the human being 
and notin a universal proposition. (Bv contrast, Indians mostly resorted to 
universal propositions.) 

The most frequent example of this development is the mcnle of ex- 
planation developed by Zen Buddhism. “A priest asked Tungshan: 'What 
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is Buddha?’ He replied ‘Only three pounds of hemp.’ ” Yuan-wu of the 
Sung dynasty explained this as follows.^ "Many people have given differ 
ent explanations of this. Some say that Tung-shan was weighing hemp 
when he was asked the c|uestion. Others say that he is inclined to answer 
west when asked about tlie east [i e., he was inclined to answer in an un 
expected way]. Others say, ‘Originally you ‘'ourscIf arc Buddha whereas 
the questioner sought for Buddha outside himself; in order to tell him 
how silly he was, Tung shan answered in an elliptical way.’ Other silly 
people say that the three pounds of hemp themselves are nothing but 
Buddha. These answers have nothing to do with Tung-shan’s purport.’’ 
Then w'hat is the true meaning of the answers? Yuan wu is evasive, saving, 
‘1 he true wav cannot he obtained bv words. ” In these explanations and 

" •'A 

Yuan-vvu’s comment vve can sco a distinctive feature of the Chinese way of 
thinking, i.e., the true way is not to be obtained by words — not through 
universal proj^ositions — hut onlv through concrete experience. Thus, one 
should not legard the Ihiddliu as something mystical and transcending 
ordinary Life. 

Nagarjuna had exjucsst'd a similar idea. He said that the long se- 
ejuenee of discussions oh the essence of the Buddha did not reveal that 
essence. I le sa\l " Hie rmcldha transcends all mctaphvsical discussions 
and is indestrcRnble, )c’t those who discus^ it fail to see the Buddha, being 
blinded bv their ow n sophistic ation.”* According to him, in every experience 
vve experience Buddha. ” 1 he true essence of Buddha is nothing but that of 
this mundane world.” This thought coincides in meaning with that of 
Tung shan. But the dilfcrence bctw'een the Indian and the Chinese ways 
of thinking lies in the diflcrence in ' expressic.ii f that meaning. 
Whereas Nagarjuna taught in the form of universal propositions, the 
Chinese did not do so hut produced the concrete example of the three 
pounds of hemp. 

Wc can see much tlie same cc-otrast in the diffciing sorts of answers 
to questions about life after death. “A monk asked, ‘Where did Nan- 
ch uan go after he died?’ The master replied ‘In an eastern house he became 
an ass, and in a western house he became a horse.’ ” Tins answer did not 
mean that he had hi n reborn as an ass or a horse. ‘The monk asked, 
‘What do vou mean i>y this?’ The master said, If he wants to ride he can 
ride, if he wants to get off he can get off. This means that *he deceased 
had attained the freedom to do what he anted, having transcended life 
and death. Let us compare this with the answer to a comparable question 
in early Buddhism. When the Buddha was asked whether the Enlight- 
ened One existed after death, he did not give any answer to the question 
because, as the Sutras say, discussion and speculation about such meta- 
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physical problems could not lead men to enlightenment. Thus, not giving 
any answer is a kind of definite answer and is logically conceived. Here 
we can see the difference in ways of thinking between these two peoples. 

Explanation on the Basis of Particular Instances 

The way of thinking in which the Chinese prefer particular, concrete, 
and intuitive explanations may be seen in their way of explaining ideas and 
teaching people by the use of particular examples. To most Chinese, there- 
fore, ethi i is not understood or taught as part of a universal law, but is 
grasped on the basis of particular experiences, and is then utilized to 
realize human truth. Such a mental attitude is readily discernible in the 
Analects CLun Yw)? and especially in Zen Buddhism. Men arc placed in 
special circumstances limited by time and space, and their experiences are 
changing every moment, w'hich means that no two jx 3 ople can have exactly 
the same experience. There is a limit to collective experience. The particu 
lar situation in which the individual finds himself is called “Chi" by Zen 
Buddhism. The idea of “Chi“ is characteristically Chines<.% for we cannot 
find its exact equivalent in India.® 

Next, I wish to relate, as a concrete case of a Kdan, the “Chii Chih 
Shu Chih” — Chii Chih's erect finger. Chii Chih was a disciple of the 
monk T’ien-lung. When asked about the most important matters of life and 
death, he would reply alw’ays by showing his finger. Later, a hoy who wah 
studying under him imitated his master’s manner of showing liis linge r 
when he was asked by a stranger about his master’s teaching. W’hen Chu 
Chih heard of his conduct, he cut off the boy’s finger. The boy went away 
crjung, unable to endure the pain. 1 Ic then called the boy back. Hie 
boy came back and saw his master unexpectedly show an erect finger. 
At that instant, the boy attained enlightenment. Chit Chih said at the 
time of his death, “I was taught Zen in a finger tip bv mv master, and Iia\ c 
been unable to exhaust it all during my life-time.’’®* 

I think this catechism is an admonition that one should not pretend t(» 
have attained enlightenment if one has not actually done so. 1 should like to 
make a comparison here with an Indian case. In the Vinaya Pitaka of 
HTnayana Buddhism, uttari-viamissa-dhamwa is thought to be one of the 
four terrible sin? for a monk. This means that one who has not attainetl 
the superior stage, should not pretend that he has. 

Indians generally liked to express the truth about human beings with 
a universal proposition, while the Chinese did not like to do so. The 
Chinese made an effort to realize the universal truth in the human being 
and revealed in particular instances which cannot be altered by factors of 
both time and space. When Fach'ang. a famous monk of Zen Buddhism, 
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gathered his disciples at his death, and finished giving his final instructions 
to them, they heard a flying squirrel cry out, whereupon he said, 'That’s 
it! Nothing but it! Retain this well. I am going to die soon.”^ 

In Zen Buddhism, they call the particular cases "Chi." It is said that 
an enlightened man knows "Chi" and utilizes expedients. It should not be 
called merely "Chance” or "Contingency,” but should be thought of as 
something containing a purpose in which subject and object are in both 
opposition and correspondence to each other. It freely shows an adaptability 
to each situation. Generally speaking, it means that "one should be the 
master in every situation.” Thus, Zen Buddhism aims at a suitable mind 
activity for each situation, i.e., an intuitive action "correctly manifested.” 
Therefore, it is said that although the act of ridding oneself of mind and 
body is rather easy, it is difficult to express in words.® It is thought that we 
must remove deep attachments and prejudice, must be “mindless” in order 
to take measures suited to the occasion, and must have a "free flexibility” in 
order to an adequate cognition suitable to the situation and time. 

Development of Descriptive Science in Regard to the Particidar 

The Chinese lay stress especially on particular facts in the historical 
and social spheres, as the result of their emphasis on the concrete, includ- 
ing phenomena which are perfectly unique in time and space. 

In the historical sphere, this trend may be observed in the objective 
and minute compilation of historical works. It is said that the ideal of the 
compilers of the Erh Shih Ssii Shih Twenty-four D' nastic Histories up 
to the Manchu Dynasty) was as exhausuve an entr; s possible of the 
incidents occurring in each d\ nasty. In the opinion of sp ecialists this ideal 
is impossible to achieve, granted that Chinese historians were very succinct. 
But the fact of the existence '•! such a legendary ideal evidences their 
inclination to aim at portraving individual events in detail. Moreover, it 
is recognized that Chinese historians continually tried to enlarge and perfect 
their historical annals, and were always at work on supplements which 
would include materials omitted from the standard histories. Therefore, 
they think that the more complex the description is, the better the his- 
torical work is. Such a method ol describing history is just the opposite 
of the method which aims at simple and concise description ' >f course, we 
can also recognize the trend of summarizauon and simplification, but it was 
more usual to take the method of making the historical records more 
complex through the compilation of histories.® Therefore, some \\ esterners 
criticize such history books and say that they are elaborate, encyclopedic, 
and almost impossible to read through.'® But even the \Wstcrn scholar 
who believes in th superiority of C(eek culture cannot help acknowl- 
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edging that the Chinese history lx)oks arc not only minute but also 
accurate and objective. 

“A Tautre bout de noire continent curasiati(]uc, la Chine offre a notre 
desir d’inforrnation de prestigieuses annales, d'line objectivite hors pair, que 
pourrait liii jalouscr noire propie culture."” 

The Chinese made an effort to preserve the historical materials which 
are apt to be destroyed. They collected many kinds of epitaphs and pro- 
duced such works as the Chin Shih Ts^tii Pien and the Pa CWinng Shih 
Chin Shih Pit Cheng which is a bulky work of 130 volumes. In India, we 
cannot fin . such materials as these. 

Moreover, they made every effort to ;ecord climatic features and 
peculiarities, and produced many kinds of book catalogues like the Ssn I\u 
eWitan Shu Tsiing Mh ("riie Complete Library of die Lour Tre.isiiiies) 
in 200 volumes. So many catalogues of books have been made that vvi* even 
find "catalogues of catalogues. ’**^ 

Such phenomena are just the opposite of what holds true for India. As 
mentioned above, Indians wrote few historical books, and e\en these have 
contents w hich are largely legendary. Indians have seldom produced tojiog- 
raphies, much less catalogues of books. I he Indian paid attention 
chiefly to univcrsals, neglecting historical and climatic particularities, while 
the Chinese, on the contrary, attached great importance to these. Lor this 
reason the descriptiv'c sciences of particulars reached a high level of 
development in C hina. According to the philosophv of Rickert, the ilesigna 
tion "idiographic science" is applied to that kind ol desciipiive science 
which treats non-recurring historical phenomena. If we allow this term to 
include peculiarities of space and climate, then it is most applivahle l(; the 
studies made by the Chinese. 

The Chinese way of thinking in their descriptive studies of |iai titulars 
limited their acceptance of Indian Ruddhism when it went coniiary to 
Chinese attitudes. When accepting Buddhism, the ( hinese did not neglect 
historical reflection and self examination, and valued highly historical 
works on Buddhism and biographies of Buddhists, translating them into 
Chinese. In India also, history b(x>ks and biographies were composed, 
though their contents w'cre not too accurate, hut these were lost because 
the Indians cared little for them. The I Pu Tsung I un Liin, for instance, 
which describe . the process of the formation of sects of 1 Ilnayana 
Buddhism in India was translated into Chinese three times. Besides, 
biographies of King A«jka, the Buddhist philosophers, Asv aghosa, Nagar 
juna, Aryadeva, Vasubandhu and others, all of w'hich are legendary, were 
translated into Chinese.*" The originals of these works have all k'en lost, 
and their translations also for the most part do not survive.*^ 

As Indian historical works and biographies were few in number, the 
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Chinese themselves tried to write a history of Indiiin Buddhism. The 
result of these efforts is the Fn fa Tsan^y Yin Yum Chiian in three 
volumes. This is a description of the transmission of the True Teaching 
from the first Patriarch Mahak.lsxapa to Buddiiasirijlia. the twenty-third 
Patriarch. It is presumed that this work was completed by Tan yao, and 
is basc-d on the accounts transmitted hy Kiihkara, a monk from Central 
Asia, with occasional reference to the Indian “Biographies.’'*'’' Thus, many 
books were produced describing the order of the transmission of the teach- 
ing from masters to disciples ranging over India and China. Seng-hsiang, 
a Buddhist monk of the Tang dynasty, compiled a Record of the Transmis- 
sion of the I.otiis Sutra Qha Ilua Ching Cluian Chi) in lo volumes. Simi- 
larly Fa-lsano of the fang duiasty wrote the Hua Yen Ching Chuan Chi 
(Record (►f the Transmission of the Avatamsaka-sutra) in five volumes, 
and Shih heng in the Sung dynasty compiled the Tien T'ai Chiu Tsu 
Chuan (Biographies (»f the Nine Patriarchs of the T'icn T‘ai School) in 
one \t t it was Zen Buddhists who turned out history books on the 

largest scale: Ching Te Chuan Teng l.u (Record of the Transmission of 
the Lamp^) in volumes hy Tao -yiinn of the Sung dvnastv, and Fo Tsu 
T'ung Chi (Record the Genealogy of Buddhist Patriarchs) in 54 
volumes by Chih-p’an nf the Sung period. Besides, numerous collections of 
biographies of Chinese Buddhist monKS were compiled from the sixth 
centur)^ to modern times. More than a hundred volumes of such bio- 
graphical records were compiled hv monks, principally bv Chih-p an, Hsich- 
ch’ung (also of the Sung period) in o volumes, Nicn-ch’ang (of the Yuan 
period, T2’;'g-i 367) in 22 volumes, Chiao-an (of tlr* Ming period) in 4 
volumes, also Tao-hsuan (of the T ang period) in 31 tilumes, Tsnn-ning 
and others (of the Sung period) in 30 volumes. Ju-h. .ng, etc. I tsing (of 
the T ang period) in two volumes collected the lives of famous monks who 
went to Central Asia or India to studv Buddhism, after his own travels in 
India and Sumatra (671-695). 

I’he Indians, when compiling short treatises into a larger work, were 
apt to omit their titles and the names of their authors. Such works as the 
Mahahhdrata and the Ahhiclhannamahd-vihhdsd-sdstra are examples of 
this. In China, however, each title, the authors’ names and careers, 
etc., of the short treatises contained in the larger books were carefully pre- 
served. Books like the Hung Ming Chi. the Kuang Hung Ih/g Chi, and 
the Yao Pang Wen Lei are good example.*. 

In this way, the Chinese, trying to understand matters historically on 
the basis of particular individuals, would accept even the founder Sakya- 
muni as a historical jx^rson. That explains the fact that Seng vu, a Buddhist 
monk of the Sung dynasty, compiled and arranged many records of biog- 
raphies of the Bu lha under the title Shih Chia Pu in 5 or 6 volumes, 
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and Tao-hsiian, a Buddhist monk of the T’ang dynasty, edited the Shih 
Chia Shih P’ti in one volume. It was a matter of great imjx)rtance when, 
where, and to whom Sakyamuni taught the sutras which were translated 
into Chinese. Therefore, they tried to relate each sutra to a period in 
Sakyamuni’s lifetime. The ‘Wtt Shih Chiao P’nn" devised by the Chinese 
scholar T'ien-t ai is a typical example of this. According to modern textual 
criticism, we know that the sutras were all produced in a later period, so 
that efforts to determine who uttered them are meaningless. Yet, Chinese 
Buddhist scholars at that time believed that these theories were correct. 
Thus the Ch inese scholars at least showed their interest in particulars, more 
so than the Indians. We can say that the dominant object of the Chinese 
scholars worship and faith was Sakyamuni, which probably was the result 
of their emphasis on historical matters. Even if there were some statues of 
Vairocana as an object of their worship, they were exceptions. Thev made 
it a rule to enshrine the statue of Amitabha in the west, Maitreva or Yao 
Shih Ju Lai in the east, with Sakyamuni as the central figure in the 
grand hall of the temple. 

They usually install statues of KaSvapa and Ananda, the two great 
Arahats; but ManjuirT and Samantabhadra, the two great Bodhisattvas, 
often replace these. Sakyamuni, having these Buddhas as attendants, might 
be considered as a Sambhoga-kaya (a model body), i.e., a Buddha endowed 
with all the virtues of Buddha, by most Buddhists. Thus, we can sec the 
tendency to regard Sakyamuni as a historical person by virtue of the fact 
that they enshrine the two great disciples, Kaivapa and Ananda. That is 
an important differened between Chinese and Japanese Buddhism.’® Thus, 
the objects of worship in most Japanese temples, though thev are not 
all the same, are originally Amitabha, Vairocana, Bhaisajyaguru, and 
Sakyamuni. Sakyamuni, however, had alreadv been considered not so much 
a historical person as a Tathagata (the Truth Rcvealer) of Original VVis 
dom, namely as a Sambhoga-kaya Buddha. 

There is also a tendency among the Chinese to emphasize spatial and 
climatic particularities. The Fo Tsu T'lntg Chi, previously mentioned, con- 
tains two volumes on topography, entitled the Shih Chich Minp^ T'i Chih. 
Records of travels written bv Buddhist pilgrims who traveled to Central 
Asia and to India from China contain considerable geographical and cli- 
matic descriptions. The Ta Tan{f Hsi Yii Chi (Records of the Western 
Regions During the T'ang Period), in 12 volumes by I Isiian Tsang is well 
known for its accuracy in geographical descriptions, even when compared 
to modern surveys. Chinese pilgrims tried to hand down detailed topog- 
raphies of India although the Indians themselves did not. 

Another manifestation of the tendency to emphasize particularity, as 
seen in the form of the acceptance of Buddhism, is the publishing of 
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catalogues of sutras. In the first stage, the catalogues of sutras were only 
very simple lists of the sutras found in libraries which were owned by 
Buddhist monks, devotees, scholars, and others. In addition, catalogues of 
sutras were made to preserve the record of the achievements of Buddhist 
translators for posterity. Eventually, such catalogues were brought together, 
the many surviving catalogues of the Buddhist canon being their result. 
These evolved from the catalogues made for the convenience of individual 
scholars in their study, and included the contents of the catalogues pos- 
sessed by each temple at that time. The compilers examined as carefully 
as possible the titles of sutras, names of translators, dates of translation, 
etc., and strove to list all sutras translated into Chinese. Tsung Li Chung 
Ching Mu Lu in one volume, which was edited by Tao-an in 374 a.d., w'as 
the first such catalogue. Fifteen kinds of catalogues were compiled by the 
T ang dynasty.^^ 



CHAPTER 18 CONSERVATISM 
EXPRESSED IN EXALTATION 

OF ANTIQUITY 


Importance Attached to Past Events 

There is a tendency in some Chinese ways of thinking to understand 
phenomena statically, which can be seen in certain modes of expression in 
the Chinese language. For example, in Chinese there is no single word 
capable of expressing precisely the meaning of “to become” as there is in 
modern European languages. 1 he character “ch'eng* which is used by 
Japanese philosophers as an equivalent for “become” originally meant 
“accomplish/' i.c. “a single phenomenon or thing is brought to a more 
advanced stage and this has accomplished its object/’ and, therefore, does 
not have precisely the same meaning as “become. ” llic character “wei” is 
indeed used with the meaning of "to become,” but it was einploved as a 
copulative “to be” as well as “do” and “to make.” I’hus, it inav be seen that 
at least ancient Chinese lacked a common verb (or auxiliarv verb) meaning 
“to become." There* is, however, a Chinese verb kni, “to change." This 
attitude of static understanding, linked with the wav of thinking in some 
groups which emphasizes particulars, produced a trend of thinking which 
attaches importance to past events. The Chinese very often stress precedents, 
not abstract principles; whence their abundant historical allusions and set 
literary phrases. A people stressing particulars and concrete perception is 
inclined to set a basis of law in past customs and recurrent events, i.e. in 
previous examples as precedents. In other words, the fruit of the past 
experiences of people of older times arouses in the Chinese mind a semse 
of validity. It is only natural then that the Chinese w'ould feel a certain 
uneasiness regarding the method which attempts to fix the laws governing 
human life soleV by the abstract meditative jX)wcr of the individual. The 
laws based on abstract thinking teach what conduct should be followed in 
the future, but they leave a sense of uneasiness among many Chinese u'ho 
do not trust abstract thinking alone. For this reason, the conclusions 
reached by abstract thinking alone are not relied on to the same extent as 
the lived experience of the past. It is quite understandable then that with 
such an outlook, the Chinese try to discover in precedents the laws 
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governing life. ITius, for the Chinese, learning implies full knowledge of 
the precedents of a past age, and is therefore referred to as "Chi-ku/* i.e. 
''searching out the ancient ways.” 

Most Chinese think it better to imitate in their writing the ways of 
expression used by their predecessors ratlier than to contrive new styles 
by their owm efforts. Ability in waiting was always closely tied to a knowl- 
edge of the classics. Therefore, classical Chinese texts consisted of a scries 
of phrases or idioms generally taken from old texts; the foremost of these 
texts aie the classics called the "chmg." 

As a consequence, texts abound in literary and historical allusions, 
which is the result of the Chinese attachment to w'ays of expression based 
on historical particularity; for example, *‘Ssu-mien Cfin-ko "' — "to find one- 
self surrounded by enemies”; ‘'listen Wei Shih ” — "to begin with oneself.' 
In both of these instances, a phrase or a sentence denoting a single historical 
event is used to coinev a universal, ribstract concept. In the arts also, 
artisti.. etiects are heighttned ind a powerful stimulus is given to the viewer 
or reader through the mt Jium of historical allusions or quotations from 
the classics. Such procluciions as the \uan drama (Cb ii'fzw) as well as 
the modern Ching chu are essentially a scrii's of historical allusions and set 
litt'rary phrases. Metapburs used in Chi.iese literature are alw’a\s linked 
with historical facts of the past with the result that Chinese literature 
became very extensi\e and profound.' We can see a striking contrast, in 
this respect, to tlic W’c ^tcancr's use of metaphor which is limited to his own 
direct cxpciiciue or at least to that of the age to which he belongs. The 
Chinese use of metaphors contrasts also • the India" use of metaphors 
which iranbcciul hisiorieal experience, or at least, wt . thought by the 


Indians to clu so. 

Chinese buddhists did not prove to be an exception to this trend of 
thinking. Chine^c equivalents of Sanskrit teims appearing in the Buddhist 
canon, when taue fixed, were seldom changed thereafter. For thU reason 
I Isiian isang writes, "1 follow the old usage and do not translate this word 
anew." This traditional trend of thinking was particularly in evidence in 
Zen Buddhism. Parti ilarly, the Zen sect began to use the Koan, ^ kind oi 
(]ucstion-aiKi answer dialogue by a master and his disciple, wit incrtasing 
frequency after the Sung dvnastv. The original meaning of Kioio^an 
(Kclan) is "records of cases in public o(i. and its mcan^ing was changed 
to "pattern” or "previous example” and came to he called the law ot 
ancient times.” Finally, in Zen Buddhism they consist 
answer dialogues, actions and anecdotes taken ^ i\ts ^ 

monks as well as quotations from sutras, among which t uie an no 

creative works made 'u n later period. ^ . 1 . r fUrmoVit 

Conditioned b\ the above-mentioned ways of thinking, rt g 
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along the line of individualism did not develop as prominently as it did in 
the West. The Spring and Autumn period (722-481 b.c.) and that of the 
Warring States (403-221 b.c.) may be the only exceptions. 

Continuity of the Classical Way of I hinking 

As long as the Chinese practiced the way of thinking described above, 
it is quite natural that they should have regarded the writings of their 
predeccsst. :s as having unquestionable authority. The thought and life of 
the Chinese people must alw’ays be examined in relation to the Chinese 
classics, for the life of the Chinese has been strongly conditioned by the 
classics. Since ancient times in China, the books which set the pattern of 
life have been fixed. They are called Wii Chiwg (the Five Classics): 1 
Ching (Classic of Changes), Shu Clung (Classic of Documents), Shih 
Ching (Classic of Songs), Li Chi (Record of Rituals), Ch'un Ch'iu 
(Spring and Autumn Annals). These five classics are each nominally equal 
in status, and are accorded a degree of authority not possessed by am other 
books. According to later tradition, Confucius selected precedents which 
were to serve as models and compiled the works now known as the I ive 
Classics. It seems to be true that Confucius held the Shih and Li in high 
esteem, and urged people to put the Li Ytieh of the Duke of Chou into 
practice. Mencius included the Cliun Ch'iu. According to a legend, it 
was said that it was Hsiin-tzu who finally fixed the number of classic s at 
five. Mencius had a particularly high regaid for the Ch'iui Ch'iu, and thus 
strengthened the tradition of respecting precedents. Hsun IVu. who sup 
posedly fixed the number of the classics at five and ad\'ocated respect for 
the doctrines of one*s teacher, contributed much toward the formation of 
the peculiar character of classical learning in the 1 Ian d\ nasty afterwaids." 
Han Fei and Li Ssu, however, strongly urged replacing the laws of past 
emperors with the law of the new ruler. But this exceptional view held 
sway only during the reign of Shih I luang-Ti of the Ch’in dynasty, and was 
unable to produce any change in the characteristic Chinese way of thinking. 

TTius, the Five Classics w^cre established as a pattern for the life of 
the Chinese people. It offered the precedents jyar excellence, ruling over all 
other precede: ts, so that in time the work came to be considered truth 
itself and perfection. It was thought that no matter how much human life 
might change, all the truth vital to human life was to be sought in these 
Five Classics, Another word for '*Ching” (classics) is ‘"Tien” (law) or 
‘Ch’ang** (eternity), which indicate the eternal aspect of the truth em- 
bodied in the Five Classics.® Though dynasties in China have often 
changed, each dynasty has accepted the Five Classics as a supreme authority 
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and treated them as the pattern for human life. The Ch’un-Ch’iu Tso-Shih 
Chuan tells us that this attitude towards the classics as the pattern for 
human life was already in existence in the time of the Chou dynasty. In the 
dialogue of the Ch un-Chiu Tso-Shih Chuan we find individuals seeking 
authority for their own thoughts or deeds in the Shih Ching or the Shu 
Ching. Thus, by the middle of the Chou dynasty these two classics had to 
some extent enjoyed a position comparable to the one they were to have in 
later ages. At that time, however, the status of the Shih Ching and the Shu 
Ching had not yet been determined. There is a later tradition that it was 
Confucius who firmly established their status and laid the foundation for 
using the classics as the pattern for human life.^ 

Confucius teaching did not aim at finding new truth by free specu- 
lation and originality. He tried to imitate and revive past traditions while 
affirming at the same time the values of the social organization and family 
system of his dav. He had no desire to alter the s\stem or social organization 
of hi; t..... * Ic* says i’. his Avnlccts, “I do not invent, hut mcrelv transmit; 
I believe in and love anticjuity/’ and “1 am not a man born wise. I favor 
what is ancient and stri\'(' to know it well.” Therefore, he would have said 
that the truth in whit!) he believed was not of his own creation, but that 
he was only aniplifyini^ truihs handed do' n from ancient times. Thus, the 
Way of anti(]uity, according to Confucius, was, concretely speaking, the 
Wav adopted bv the* Duke of Chou, who bad laid the foundation of the 
political and social s\ stems of the Chou dvnastv as well as its moral 
principles, C^mfucius called the svstem of the Duke of Chou “the Li of 
Chou Kung/’ and expressed regret that u had dcclincLj nd was no longer 
practiced conijilelelv in his cla\s. The purpose of his . achings was the 
revival of the “Li” so that thev might be practiced once more. Confucius 
was a teacher espec iallv of moral ideals \vhich do not caange with time. 

Respect for the classics uas not limited to people of the Confucian 
school onlv; cuher schools also held them in high regard, although there 
was some dilference in degree. Mo tzii, for e.xample, quotes the Shu Chwg 
as a work of considerable aifthoritv. The only difference between the Con- 
fucian attitude lowar-^ the classics and the attitude of the other schools is 
that the former regarded iol lowing the way of the classics as indispensa- 
ble.'' The attitude of reverence toward the classics can also b: seen in the 
Chinese translation of the Buddhistic ptures, wherein we often come 
across the word “ChiuLl'' (classics or sutra^ in the title of a Chinese transla- 
tion of a S.inskrit work, althinjgh no such word is found in the original 
Sanskrit text. 

Many peoples besides the Chinese hold their classics in esteem and 
strive to make their life conform to them, without implying that their life 
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in all its everyday details must be in complete accord with them. But in the 
case of China an extraordinary effort was made not only to let the classics 
set the patterns for life, but also to cause everyday life to conform entirely 
to the classics. Thus, Chinese thought was passed on from generation to 
generation without much change or development after its form had become 
fixed. As Chinese society and culture were fixed, its thought was also fixed 
in keeping with them. Scholars differ in their opinion as to how far fixed 
thought controlled the actual life of the Chinese. On this problem, 
Sokichi Tsi da offers the following explanation: 

“China has never had a revolution in her world of thought. The 
reason for this is that Chinese life itself was fixed. Yet, we should not fail 
to notice a secondary cause, namely, that thought had authority only as 
thought and did not necessarily control actual living, it was not deemed 
necessary to resist and reform thought which has no authority on actual 
life, so long as both actual society and politics, whatever the doctrines of 
morality or politics may be, were in effect independent of them; yet it is 
true that doctrine itself had an authority as dt)ctrine in C^hina 

I think that this explanation also contains considerable trufh, although 
China too has had great changes in the long history of her society. The 
degree to which ancient thought controlled the actual life of the Chinese 
is a question rcc|uiring further examination in the future, but at any rate, 
it is a peculiar feature of Chinese culture that it preserved and esteeint‘d 
some forms of thought just because of their antiquity. 

Once Voltaire stated that it was miraculous that there had ne\'er been 
any remarkable change in the legal and administrative system (>f the 
Chinese for about four thousand years, from aNiut 2000 u.c. to his own 
day, and took that fact as a proof that the legal and administrative s\stem 
of the Chinese was the most excellent in the world. ^ Voltaire exaggerates, 
but I think the reason wliy some ways and foims of thinking had prevailed 
among the Chinese for four thousand years can be attributed to the fact 
that they had considered the legal and administrative system devised b\ 
themselves to be the most excellent or natural, so that they dared not 
resist it. 

People who knew C'hina well before the Second World \^^^r wouKl 
often remark .hat W’hcn Chinese were discussing a problem with each 
other, if one of them would quote a passage of the classics, the others 
would at once express their approval. Since China’s turn to Communism, 
Marx, Lenin, and Mao Tse tung have replaced the Chinese classics. A 1 
though this is a great change, wc can see how deeply the w'ay of lliinking 
of the nation is rooted in its yielding to propaganda u'ith little if any 
resistance, so long as an authority is cited from the new Communist leaders. 
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Influence of the Reception of Buddhism 

China’s classical and conservative ways of thinking modified the form 
of its reception of Buddhism. As we have already frequently pointed out, 
Chinese Buddhists, especially the priests, took over the doctrine founded 
and taught by Sakyamuni, and considered it their duty to exalt their inter- 
pretation of his teaching, in spite of the fact that Chinese Buddhism differs 
from Indian Buddhism in many respects. Therefore, they rewrote arbitrarily 
even the sentences of the sutra; for instance, in spite of the original 
of Fa Hua Ching which states that “An enlightened self (Pratyekabuddha') 
opened his eyes to the Truth without looking to his master for help 
(andedryaka'),’’ the Chinese translation reads "he listened to the Buddha’s 
law and accepted it as being true.’’® This is just the opposite of its original 
meaning. 

The way of thinking indicated in a phrase like “I only state the truth 
but don’: it” dominated even Buddhist scholars in China; for instance, 

the venerable Hui-chao Cca. 714 a . d .), the second founder of the Fa Hsiang 
school, said that the teaching of pure consciousness, the fundamental 
doctrine of the Fa I fsiang school, was preached by Sakyamuni, and 
Vasubandhu (^20-400), who expounded the doctrine of pure conscious- 
ness practically, was a mere commentator.® In fact, the historical Sakyamuni 
expounded no such teaching, but we know that Vasubandhu and other 
persons expounded this theory for the first time seven or eight hundred 
years after Sakvamuni’s death; whereas, Chinese scholars thought the actual 
and first advocator to be the commentator. Therefor, as the venerable 
Chi-tsang C 549-623) pointed out, in case an author oi Buddhist treatise 
wished to denounce the theories of other schools, he would claim that his 
tlieorv was in accord with the teachings of Sakyam mi and he based his 
argument on the authority of th . Buddha.^® Zen Buddhists also adopted this 
policy (the lessons of antiquity enlighten our mind) as their fundamental 
attitude.’' 

Chinese* Buddhists did not use historical criticism on what was claimed 
to have been taught bv the Buddha. Buddhist sects each taught what its 
founder was supposed to have taught. Critical thought on such matters 
did not take root among Buddhists. This attitude is not true of all the 
intellectuals of China. The Chinese do a consideral*. amount of 
historical criticism on their own history and classics, especially after the 
Chin (317 419 A.D.) dynasty. 

It is true tliat some Chinese apdogists looked at the classics from the 
viewpoint of historical origins or criticized them. But the situation in the 
modern age is different. A century and more ago the Imperial throne had 
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a bureau of Chinese scholars prepare a critical study of each book in the 
Imperial library. This work has been published and is available in every 
good library- It represents first-ratc historical criticism — as good as that in 
any European critical work. This includes Chinese classics, etc. I listorical 
criticism has always been very much alive in China. The Chinese scholars 
include not only those who are able to harmonize contradictions in books, 
but those who have employed a keen sense of criticism in detection of 
such contradictions! Perhaps Chinese Buddhism has been more at fault 
logically t. an the Chinese classics. The Chinese as a whole have never 
accepted any single doctrine! So the varying interpretations of a siltm 
represent some typical aspects of Chinese ways of thinking. 

The custom of attaching importance to past events led the Chinese to 
a way of thinking that assumes a master is generally superior to his disciples. 
Then the question arose why Arvadeva, disciple of Nagarjuna, vc-lu inently 
denounced the philosophical theories of other schools in his treatise called 
the One Hundred Verse Treatise, although his master Nagarjuna had 
never rejected other schools so explicitly; the venerable Chi-tsang explained, 
as the reason for this, that since Nagarjuna had achieved world wide fame, 
none of the heretics and HTnayana Buddhists dared argue against him, 
whereas they argued without restraint against Ar\adeva uho was only 
Nagarjuna s '‘disciple."*" This e.xplanation by Chi tsang may sc*em odd to 
a reader today. 

This attitude of respect for the transmission of the master’s teaching 
to his disciples led Ihe Chinese Buddhists to be strict in studying the 
genealogy of the doctrines transmitted from a master to his discijdes. The 
very venerable Chi-tsang, who liked arguments, examined carefully the 
history of schools in Indian Buddhism and the distinctions in their 
language.'^ The venerable Chih i 'vho had completed a new 

Buddhist theory and founded the T ien t'ai sect, wrote down the transmis 
sion of the True Teaching to the disciples amounting to twenty-four Bud 
dhist monks, from Ka^yapa, an immediate disciple of Sakyamuni’s, to Bud 
dhasimha in a later age.** As for Chinese Buddhism of that clay, temples 
all over China belonged to the Zen schools who esteemed their master in 
Zen Buddhism so highly that it came to be a matter of first importance to 
obey the maste* under whom they practiced austerities and followed his 
teachings. Such an attitude of thinking led some to call the relation be 
tween master and disciples in question, even with respect to the age before 
Bodhidharma, the founder of China’s Zen Buddhism, who came to China 
about 520 A.D. 

Thus, they made up in their own way the genexilogy of the twenty- 
eight patriarchal founders ranging from the great Kaiyapa, one of Sakya 
muni’s immediate disciples, to Bodhidharma.**' 
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Many history books on Buddhism were composed, especially by Zen 
Buddhists, on the basis of the genealogy of the transmission of doctrines 
from master to disciples. The Indians, with their deep respect for universal 
law or doctrines, do not mention the transmission from master to disciples 
as seriously and minutely as the Chinese do. 

As a result of this high esteem for the master, the Chinese Zen sects in 
some instances attach more importance to their founders than to Sakyamuni 
or the Tathagata; they went so far as to think their respective founders' 
Zen Buddhism to be superior to the Tathagata s. Consequently, in their 
way of thinking, the master’s sayings and deeds became their golden rule, 
and served as clues for attaining the goal of the practice of Zen meditation; 
they were finally standardized in the form of manv Koan of the Zen school. 

Following the former examples and ancient practices, the founder’s 
sayings and deeds came to he regarded as more important than the sutras of 
the schools of Mahavlna Buddhism which were scantv in historical de- 
scriptions- i\uLtn dcptnding on sutras of the schools of Mahaya la Buddhism 
arc merely 5 percent of all the catechisms recorded in the Pi Yen Ln and 
the Vnng Ln, and the rest. 95 percent of them, arc based on the 

founder’s sayings.^'’’ 

Because of this high esteem for the founders oral teachings, Zen Bud- 
dhists in later ages prelerrcd their founder’s interpretations to the Indian 
sutras, and began to conientrate more and more on their many catechisms. 

The origin and the significance of the Chinese manifestations of 
respect lor elders should be dealt with separately, hut I consider it to be 
closely nlated to the classical conser\ ‘ m which n "raditional in the 
Chinese. 7 he words starling with ''Lao” (“Elder Lt ]cn, Lao Tseng, 
and / no 1 1 mi aie prciiiounced by Zen Buddhists in order to express a sense 
of rc'spect. 

Exact logical thought, which would criiically e.xamine statements in 
the sacieil hooks themscK'cs, is not an outstanding trail of those Chinese 
wavs of thinking in which classical conservatism regards the authority of 
the* sacred hooks io he absolute. 71us is the reason why Indian logic did not 
take root in China, ^he school of logic brought to China from India by 
Ilsuan tsang was tin latest one (new I Ictu-vidyd^ in India of those days, 
which stood on a thoroughU rational standpcMnt and ackne. vledged only 
sense ( jnatyaksa^ and inlercnce {^aiiuvu\ ) as the basis for forming knowl- 
edge. I his Indian scluHil considered the sacred books of religion, tradition, 
the sayings of great men, and so on. as unreliable sources of knowledge, and 
discjualilicd them as a basis of know ledge;'’ in this regard, it had something 
in common with the natural philosophy of Vaisesika. 

This rationalistic theory of knowledge was brought to China and 
taught together witl^ Mohist formal logic, but both were not at all in tune 
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with most Chinese who had high regard for the authority of ancient tradi' 
tions. They wished to regard traditional knowledge as the solid basis of 
knowledge at any rate, and did not permit sense and inference as adequate 
substitutes for the traditional ground of knowledge in China. They in- 
sisted that the traditional sacred books are more authoritative than knowl- 
edge based upon sense and inference, and considered it natural to feel this 
way.'® 

Bearing in mind this characteristic attitude of Chinese Buddhists, we 
can easily omprehend how the problem of "forged sutras” came about. 
A thought theoretically explained is not sufficient to con\ ince the ordinary 
Chinese.'To make the ordinary Chinese accept it, it is necessary to base it on 
the authority of books. Thus, many "forged sutras" produced in China 
were always professed to have been made in India. If they came to be 
suspected of having been produced in China, they would at once be re- 
garded as lacking truth and authority. 

The Chinese popular way of thinking, which idealizes and praises the 
past, naturally came to consider the present and future as degraded and 
corrupted, so that Chinese thought is said to be pessimistic and non- 
futuristic; the pessimistic way of thinking that became predominant in 
ancient Chinese Buddhism seems to be related to this Chinese way of 
thinking. 

Non-develo'jpment of Free Thought 

Of course, it cannot be said that free thought did not appear in China. 
It is a well-known fact that all the philosophers of the Spring and Autumn 
Period C722-481 b.c.), as w'ell as the Period of the Warring States (40 v 
222 B.C.), had been advocating their own opinions. Disputes in The Hun- 
dred Schools period died down gradually, largely because of the persecu- 
tion of scholars and thinkers between 221 and 206 b.c. by the Ch'in 
dynasty which unified all China; it adopted the opinion of the Realists 
(Legalist School) who advocated: "Though certain exceptional people 
might be successfully ruled by kindness, the average man cannot be con- 
trolled except by law."‘® This Legalist school tended to be oppressive. 

When the ‘^tudy of Confucianism came to be the official course of 
study during the Han dynasty, it became the basis for civil service examina- 
tions; i.e., the thought of intellectuals was consolidated by Confucianism. 
Of course, it cannot be said that all thought with the exception of Con- 
fucianism disappeared completely, but rather that no independent school of 
thought could exist in opposition to Confucianism. Once the authority of 
Confucianism was established, it prevailed in spite of some resistance to it. 
No questioning of its authority occurred later. Consequently, due to this 
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kind of mcntslity, the Chinese felt no contradiction between their vcdrning 
for the social and administrative systems of old times and their efforts to 
maintain the social and administrative systems of the day. Conservatism and 
principles to maintain the status quo were adopted generally. It is often said 
that such classics as the Four Books and thr Five Classics of Confucianism 
restrained the ‘Chinese from thinking freely, but in fact, it is their con- 
servative attitude and worship of the past, emphasizing the authority of the 
Classics, that really restrained the Chinese. 

Thus, free thought was not characteristic of ancient and medieval 
China, except in some periods. ITie real cause for this seems to be connected 
with the fact that no url)an community (apart from the Imperial capital) 
had developed in China. C oncerning this absence of urban community. 
Max Weber has said the following: “In China, there had never been 
formed any citizens’ defensive and political organization. Cities in [feudal] 
China did not have the characteristics of a religious service (monastic) 
organi7..i‘ nr of a sworn constitutional government as in the West. Of 
course, there existed a prototype of civic thought. The tuteiary deity of 
cities in ancient China was not a guardian gcxl for civic union, but merely a 
guardian spiiit for a region, so w'e might rather say that they were generally 
deified beings of higli executives of the cities. Cities, the fortresses of the 
Imperial Covernment had, in fact, less guaranty of self-government than 
the village communities. Cities were permitted to have neither the right to 
conclude a contract nor a jurisdiction, so that they were unable to take 
united action. At anv rate, the village communities, on the contrary, had all 
of those rights. Now', the reason for this type of city can be attributed to the 
fact that the cities in the \\Vst w’ere formed to be tradi centers, whereas 
in China, ihev were products of administrative offices. FuSt of all, a castel- 
lated wall w.ij constructed around a citv, and then a small number of people 
w'cre often forcibly brought w'thin [for protection against robbers or by 
allocating land to them]. Moreover, the very name of the capital city itself 
or of cites in general was clianged w^henever one dynasty changed to the 
next.”"" 

I le added. “Cities in Cbena were not administrative in character, and 
ihev had no administiative privilege as seen in the polis in Greece or modern 
cities in tlie West. It is true that there w^erc many cases in which the 
w'hole citv rose to resist the bureaucrar'*, but their purpo** was always 
limited to mere opposition to a certain government official or to a given 
decree, esp^’cially to an im[X)sition of a new tax, but not once did they 
venture to stipulate the political freedom of the city. The reason the latter 
could not be accomplished as it w'as in the West can be attributed to the 
fact that the Chinese could not get rid of their kinship tics. The settlers in 
the cities— especial!* the rich — had never severed their connections wit 
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their native places, or their own kinship societies, but maintained all of 
their ritual or individual relationships with the village communities in 
which they were born.*'"' 

In China, private property rights were established, but rights of 
freedom guaranteed by law did not exist.*^ It is natural, therefore, that 
free thinking was not encouraged, and conservative thought and respect 
for the past were dominant; cities did not develop as independent communi- 
ties, the right to personal freedom was not recognized, and only village com- 
munities continued to maintain the same way of life as in ancient times. It 
was only ii« the earlier part of the twentieth century that revolt against 
tradition and anti-Confucianism started on a large scale.®^ 

Traditioml Character of Scholarship 

Within the scope of this way of thinking, learning was apt to he mere 
acceptance of traditional knowledge handed down from generation to gen- 
eration without change. Confucian scholarship was adopted as orthodox 
by the former Han dynasty. This tendency did not exclude critical scholar- 
ship. Even in Han times (first century a.d.) some extremely keen critical 
work was done. Chu-tzu himself was an extremely keen critic in some 
matters. But as a general tendency traditional scholarship was highly 
esteemed in the above mentioned period. 

Etymologically, the Chinese word “to learn” has no other meaning hut 
“to imitate.” This is especially obvious in the Confucian teachings. The 
most important plea of Confucius was that man should take his norm for 
living from previous examples and the classics. Therefore, he regarded 
reading books, scarce as they were then, as most important. “ I'he master 
said that once he had not taken a meal all day and staved up all night to 
meditate, but he found it to be useless, and then he realized that nothing is 
better than learning.” 

In other words, our life should be guided by thorough knou ledge of 
previous examples rather than by meditation. 1 herefore, Conlucianist 
moral theory insists that the concrete contends of )cn, as “the way” or 
practical model for morality, should be taught by other persons as knowl- 
edge. However, they'did not explain how the moral model given by knowl- 
edge is related to Hn or how ]en could be affected by knowledge. Also, 
the Analects of Confucius, gave no explanation of why “/ew” was the very 
core of morality itself, nor did they give any explanation of 'Yi” or of 
'T[i” which are concrete and practical matters. Again, they did not ex|)lain 
definitely where the basis for morality should be placed,"* so that, in 
China, “to learn” meant simply “to search for ancient ways”; conse- 
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qucnlly, “things” or “meaning” is, in fact, nothing but “things which were 
taught.”-*^ This trend then led study in the school of Confucius to be- 
come mainly the annotation of the classics. The main achievement of 
Cheng Hsiian (127-200), a representative scholar in the Later Han 
dynasty, was his explanation of the classic Chu Hsi was the great phi- 
losopher, in the Sung dynasty, who completed Confucianism; and yet his 
works consist largely of annotations of the classics or his own explanations 
of annotations of the classics. I le made no completely independent, syste- 
matic statements in his works. 

This trend also dominated Huddhist scholars. Since Buddhism arose 
in India, Chinese Buddhist scholars were influenced by the Indian ways of 
thinking so that some of their statements are more systematic and inclusive, 
but many of them made eflForts to annotate sutras and Indian theories in 
order to explain their chief meaning. The venerable Chi-i (938-597) of 
Mount T’ien-t’ai, great Buddhist center at Chekiang, wrote an independent 
and sysK- ;tic work in 20 volumes called AIo Ho Chih Kuan (On the 
Profound Quiescence) but most of his works consist of explanations of 
sutras. 

Among the works uritten by the venerable Chi-tsang — twenty-six sets 
of his works aie in exiMenec — of which only two books, i.e.. £rh Ti 1 in 
three volumes and Tu ( h'eng Hsuau Lim in five volumes, arc s\stematic 
treatises, the rest of them arc exjdanations of sutras or of theories. As for the 
representative books vMitten bv the venerable Fa-tsang, who completed the 
dnttiine ol the Ilua Yen school (Book on the Five Teachings of the Hua 
Yen School \ we sh«TiId mention his ihrce-or four-vo^’‘r-e work Hua )en 
Wbi Chiiiif ('lui)ig, but most t)f the rest of his books explanations of 
sutras or theories. Consequently, it mav be correct to call Chinese 
Biuldhism explanaion , though it is referred to as acad. mic 

'Fhe wav of thinking winch emphasizes explanation brought some 
very extraorilinarv j'lhenomena. lor insianee, Ch eng kuan, a famous scholar 
of the 1 lua Yen school in the T ang dvnastv, who wrote an explanatory 
work for the Ilua Yoi Cliiug . — Fa I auyg Kiimig Fo H'^tr ^ cti Ching Shu, 
in sixty volume's, later on. he continued his explanatory work by adding a 
ninety \olume stud\ tci it, called Ta luiug Kuang Fo Hua \ cn Ching 
Yen I Cli'ao. 

Since tlie s.uieil h(»oks ot Buddhi.. in China were aii translations 
from the Indian oiiginals it ma\ have iKvn necessary for the Chinese to 
consult explanaior\ studies in order to grasp their meaning perfectly, so 
that thosi* works tlu-msi'K i‘S came to have the luvulianty of 

bi'ing more meaningful than tlie original hooks. The way of tninking which 
takes to explanations is still evidenced among the C hinese of our own ay. 
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Once Marxism-Leninism was fixed to be a national policy, the party-leaders 
commented on it and lower rank leaders added explanations to the com- 
ments of the former. Such a way of thinking has been steadfastly main- 
tained to the present day, in spite of the fact that the Chinese have often 
experienced revolutions. 



CHAPTER 19 FONDNESS FOR 
COMPLEX MULTIPLICITY 
EXPRESSED IN 
CONCRETE FORM 


The Concrete Character of the Artistic Imagination 

The Chinese had a hii^h regard for particulars, and presented content 
concretely in accordance with their way of thinking; therefore they natu- 
rally came to be fond of complex multiplicity expressed in concrete form. 
1 hei. otu.j* i|" »»nt, wIia^Ii relied upon and clung to sensory qualities, made 
them especially sensiti\c to the complex variety of phenomena instead of 
the laws and abstractK conceived unity of things. Diversity rather than 
similarity characterize the realm of phenomena. Consequently, the Chi- 
nese, who depend ujion perceived phen^^mena and value particulars, are 
naturally sensitive to tlie multiplicity of things, and rarely attempt to think 
about the universal \'alidity of laws which regulate this multiplicity of 
things. 

n 

lliis characteristic trait of their wav of thinking has influenced the 
growth of \arious foims of Chinese art There is ? '* finite limit to the 
force of artistic imagination of the Chinese. Their ai ude of obsen'ing 
only those things that can be concretely experienced, that are grasped 
specificallv tlirough sensorv cflccls directly perceived, weakens their power 
of imagination. This is the reason why in China no epic has been pro- 
duced, although novels and a kind of drama, which combine concreteness 
and reality, developed on a large scale. This is just the opposite of the 
Indians, who protluced the Maliahharata, the world s greatest epic, and the 
Rditulyarra, a heaiitdiil jxicin of a hero, and other similar imaginative 
'vorks, but until reccitlv, India has seldom pri duced novels. 

'I’he Clunese. too. under the I'ang and the Sung dynasM'es, produced 
cxcelltMU poems, hut most of the ideas v tressed were concicic and stayed 
within the natural laws ul time and space. In the later 1 ang dynasty, there 
were people like la Cl^angchi (-gi-817),' a poet who w'as unusually 
imaginati\e. hut the basic, indi\idual ideas contained in his pcxnrv arc not 
very imaginative. I'he Indian, on the one hand, gives abundant play to the 
power of his free imagination, while the Chinese, on the other hand, gives 
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play to a different sort of imagination, hovering over the complex multi- 
plicity which he loves so much. 

Hereupon, the following question may arise: The Chinese .ire given 
to exaggeration by their artistic nature, as sc'en, for instance, in an ex- 
pression of a poem by the famous T ang poet Li T po (701-762) : “White 
hair, grown 3,000 feet long on account of my sorrow.” In this expression the 
laws of nature clearly seem to be disregarded, but, reflecting upon this 
example, we cannot regard it as very imaginative. Masaaki "Lozaki. a 
Japanese st Solar, offers the foflowitlg explanation: “Tlie 3,000 feet men 
tioned in the poem have the same meaning as thousands of feet hnig, i.e. 
unfathomably long. Expressions of ‘three thousand disciples,’ ‘three thou- 
sand court ladies,’ *a distance of three thousand li’ are similar.”* Therelore, 
both the concepts of "white hair” and “three thousand” are j>crinissihle as 
concrete representations of human experience. 

Only the combination of the words “white hair” and “^,000 feet long” 
ignores natural laws. This Chinese way of thinking has to be distinguished 
fundamentally from the Indian way of thinking, which uses huge numbers 
such as “hundred millions of,” "hundied thousand millions of,” "as many 
as the grains of sand in the Ganges river,” which are beyond any concrete 
human experience and nonchalantly represent concepts outside the per 
ceived world. 

Fondness for Ornate Diction 

*^rhe Chinese language consists of various kiiuls of rhythmical forms 
that appeal to the senses. The characters in senU*nces are often arranged in 
patterns of four each or seven each. For the sake of form the Chinese often 
sacrifice meaning, and do not reject a sentence because it is vague. I bis is 
how the euphemistically antithetic st\le, "Ssn Liii P'icn Li T'i/’ origi 
nated during the Six Dynasties. It can be said that the Chinese language 
is an artistic one, for it aims at euphony, and that its sentences are full of 
elegant nuances based not upon universal and absliact concepts but rather 
on free usage of historical allusions and phrases. 

This characteristic of the Chinese* way of thinking naturally also 
transfigured Bi ddhism. The schools of Chinese Buddhism which are 
linked directly with the philosophical systems originating in India are 
abstract and speculative, while the Zen sect, a purely C^hinese form of 
Buddhism, is very literary. I have previously indicated how this characteris 
tic is concerned with concreteness in the Chinese way of thinking. 1 he 
literary character of Zc^n Buddhism is especially remarkable in the verses 
attached to catechisms (KomO of the Zen sect, where a certain religious, 
metaphysical atmosphere was created by an odd array of persons and 
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things which are concrete and appeal to the eyes. In those places, few 
abstract remarks can be found. 

Fondness for complex multiplicity expressed in concrete form is 
evidenced by the efforts made by Chinese ' riters to fascinate people by 
an excessive array of similes and metaphors. In other words, the tendency is 
to use expressions which aim to lead people to the meaning to be conveyed 
by an intertwining of various representations, using complex expressions 
with elaborate words full of suggestions, even if the meaning is simple. 
Hence the habit of rhetorical devices is frequently used by the Chinese. 
The Japanese scholar, Tominaga Nakamoto (1715-1746) once pointed 
this out as follows: ‘The Chinese Confucian scholar likes to use ornate 
styles, while the Japanese is fond of using concise and pithy expressions.” 
In other words, the Japanese prefer plain expressions and dislike exagger- 
ations, while the learned Chinese love to use difiicult passages which are 
hard to read.'' He also said, “Huddhists arc inclined to use passages too mys- 
terious 1.) '”'*derstand, while Confucian philosophers like to use passages 
too ornate to understand. If only they would abandon this habit, they could 
express their true meaning.”* 

This same way of thinking appears in the Chinese fondness for dis- 
cussion <ind eloc|ucnce. 1 he Chinese mode of explanation is not based upon 
theoretical reflection. Rather the aim is to grasp the psychological state 
of the other person and try to convince him to agree with one’s own 
opinion. This aim accounts for the Chinese skill in clocjuence. 

TTie Chinese themselves recognized this mental peculiarity. Tao-an 
(312-385^. a f.imous Chinese monk, recognized an essential difference 
between the Chinese fondness for orfiate diction and l writings in the 
Indian language. He said, 'The Sanskrit sutras lay stres.. on essence, but 
the Chinese are concerned pnmarilv ^^ith style and strive to make the 
sutras suit the taste of the people Even though there had been a gorgeous 
style, tbe so called Kavva style, in the ancient Indian language, it was 
hardiv used in Buddhist sutras. I Ic felt that a defect of the translations of 
Buddhist sutras into Chinese was the fact that the translated versions 
tried to please jxipular fancy tc,) much by means of aesthetic effects. 

Tsung mi, another Chinese monk, felt that the sect taught the attitude 
of “No reliance on word or letter” in order to cure Buddhists of this bad 
hab't. He said, “The Chinese cling to orr ue styles, and harl illusion in 
their minds. Because thev settle for naiitcs instead of substance, bodhi- 
dharma selected some sentences and transmitted the true meaning of Bud- 
dhism to his disciples who substituted words for substance — for instance, 
by practicing meditation facing the wall to break off various kinds of 
verbal relations with others.”* 

Yet in spite of t’ s, it is a well known fact that Zen Buddhism evcniu 
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ally developed a fondness for 21en expressions and became a book religion. 

China is said to have a vast literature even when no more than three 
percent of its population have been literate. The Chinese are fond of 
ornate styles and are skillful in literary composition. However, the concepts 
found in their writings are based on actual experiences. It is true that the 
Chinese arc a people fond of grandiloquent styles, but such styles are no 
more than simple exaggeration, and it seems that there are few cases in 
which they overstep natural limits. The Chinese have rarely made any 
represen tarions of abstract universal things themselves by enlarging on 
them freely, as the Indians tended to do, without any specific relation to 
the concrete facts of life. Since most Chinese did not indulge in abstract 
speculations and ignored universals, they did not try to transmit the con- 
tents of thought with logical precision, but were content to give only some 
suggestive impressions to the reader. Moreover, so many Chinese orators 
thought that the most important thing was eloquence without regard for 
certain logical or ethical rules concerning truth and error, good and evil. 
A form of Chinese sophistry at times results from such a mentality; even 
Confucian philosophy, which has occupied the chief position of govern- 
ment-supported scholarship, is sometimes prone to this sort of sophistic 
oratory. 

Ju philosophy, which is the official name for Confucian philosophy, is 
a doctrine of the literatf who love style. As Max Weber defined it, Ju 
philosophy is nothing but a system of class ethics maintained by a secular 
and subsidized elite who have a certain literary culture.® However, these 
literati were meant to be not only intellectuals or well-read people but 
also moral leaders of the people in such matters as truthfulness, courtesy, 
etc. Successive officials in China were selected from among such literati. 
Although the general public could not aflFord to read books, fundamcntallv 
their lives centered around the lessons of the classics and the enjoyment of 
listening to stories. 

T'ao Yiian ming says in his work, a biography of Wu liu: “I was fond 
of reading books, but I didn't always try to understand them thoroughly. 
Whenever I found anv agreeable passage, I would often gladly forget to 
eat. I always enjoyed myself by composing sentences.” 

TTiis wa. the ideal of the Chinese literati. 

Exegetical and Literary Predilections of the Chinese 

Chinese Buddhism was a religion for the literati in its intellectual 
aspect. Chinese Buddhism might be called ''a religion of documents”^ 
because the whole Chinese culture is characterized by an emphasis on 
documents. Indeed, there were many schools in Chinese Buddhism, and 
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their variety was based upon theoretical distinctions, not upon administra- 
tive or social differences as in Japan. 

We had better call them schools than sects. We can find at least 
seven schools which were initially formulated in India: T’i Tan School/^ 
“Chu She School,” ”San Lun School,” “Ssu Lun School,” ‘Ti Lun School,” 
“She Lun School,” and the “Fa Hsiang School.” These schools of Bud- 
dhism are linked directly with theories of Indian Buddhism. There are 
similarly seven schools of Buddhism which arose in China: “Lu School,” 
“Nieh iPan School,” “Ch’ing T’u School,” “Ch’an School,” ‘Tien Tai 
School,” “Hua Yen School,” and “Chen Ydn School.” The Lii School 
consists of the “Ssu Fen Lii School,” the “Shih Sung Lii School,” and the 
“Seng Chih Lii School”; the Ch*an School is divided into five branches 
and seven sub-schools. The main reason why so many schools were formed 
is that there arc basic differences among sutras and theoretical works.^° But 
these differences apply to tlieorctical rather than practical matters. In the 
Sung pcrioci a merger look place between the Pure Land School and Ch an 
School, both of whicli arc representative of the practical moral aspects of 
Buddhism. 

Consequently, gt /icrally speaking, it can be said that Chinese Bud- 
dhism was di\’ided info many schcx)ls alo’ g theoretic lines, but they were 
(luite similar in their practical aspect. Chinese Buddhists were largely 
literati, and consequcntlv had a deep attachment for complex styles of 
writing. This trend became particularly prominent during the Northern 
and S()uthern dynasties, espcciallv during the latter. I should like to point 
out a few interesting examples of this. Sheng .’'L. • Pao K’u, a well- 
known commentary, uas written bv Chi-tsang. He says . his comment, “I 
have been studying and appreciating this sutra for many years, and have 
niade reference to many books of all ages. I have e.^amined many sutras 
and treatises, selecting passages with profo’.md meaning, which I have 
compiled into a three-volume \\ork.”“ 

As he says, we find many passages quoted from a great number of 
sutras, and many explanations on each word and charactc.-. Because he cited 
such a wide variety ( ^ authorities, we soon become wear\^ and bewildered 
when reading this \»'ork, and ironically the main meaning of the book 
becomes all the more vague. Fujaku (1707- 1781), a Jap'^nese monk, 
commented on this b(X)k thus: “We find • ^rein vcr\' elaborate explanations. 
In this book, the author comments on each phrase and sentence minutely 
to enlarge ihe beginner’s knowledge. There probably is no more elaborate 
book than this.” But this commentary of Chi-tsang does not give us the 
main meaning of this book. That this book came to be highly prized by 
scholars, Fujaku observes, shows that the study of Buddhism has been 
degraded to mere fi .malism.** The very opposite of this may be seen in 
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the Commentary on the Srlmala Sutra QShomaftgydgi-sho') written by 
Prince Shotoku of Japan, which is much more concise and pertinent. 

The Chii She Lun Chi written by Pu-kuang is said to be the most 
authoritative book on the Chii She Lttn (Abhidhanna-Koia iastra'), which 
is an important guide to the doctrines of I iTnayana Buddhism. The book 
is said to include the interpretations of Sarvastivada scholars of Western 
India as related to Pu Kuang by Hsiian-tsang, which are quite accurate. 
However because of his respect for tradition, Pu Kuang included the 
different tlicorics found in the Ahhidharma-viahdvihhdsd-Sdstra, the largest 
explanatory work of the Sarvastivada School, as well as passages from the 
earlier translation of the Chii She Lun and the Shun Cheng Li Lun 
CNydydnusdra-idstra^, so that too many opinions are given and thcreff)re 
it lacks conciseness. 

This tendency is seen in all the commentaries on the La lluu Ching 
CSaddhannainindarlka-sutra^ produced in China, and especially the La liua 
Hsiian Tsan written by K’uei-chi, which contains many ornate phrases. 
In general, documents written during the first part of the Tang dvnastx 
are hard to read, but there are few bcxiks which contain such minute and 
needless explanations as the Fa liua Ssiuin Tsmi. The Frh Ya, Kuauii Ya, 
Shtio Wen, Yii P’ien, Ch'ieh Yiin are freely cited, but their value here 
is little more than decorative.’^ 

Therefore, it was no easy task for Chinese Buddhist scholars to ex- 
plain even the title of a sulra or treatise. Chi tsang c.vplained in great detail 
the title of the Madhyantaka idstra (sonu times called Chung Kuan l.un 
in China) written by Nagarjuna, on which the school of Chi tsang ums 
based. 

As for the main point of his explanations, he sa\s, “In short, each ol 
these three characters of the Chung Kuan Lun has the meaning ol 
Chung, of Kuan and of Lun.” Logicallv speaking, this seems utterly mean 
ingless, and w^e may not be far wrong in saying that he enjoyed playing 
with words. Judging from the next example, he must have been ignorant 
of the fact that a title of a Ixxik denoted a definite notion. I le says, ‘'li<Kh (^1 
these three characters of Chung Ktunt Lun has no definite meaning t)f its 
own and therefore, one might say Kuan Chung Lun or Lun Chung Kuan. 
The first one i. represented bv the Theorist, the sexond one by Insight, the 
third one by Theory.’^ He added further very complicated explanations to 
these classifications in an effort to amplify the text.’'* 

In short, it may be said that the Chinese scholars were forgetting the 
fact that a name indicates a certain concept. Even the scholars of Buddhistic 
logic, who ought to have been able to think matters through logically, 
took no account of this. “Ying Ming” is the Chinese equivalent for the 
Sanskrit word of **hetuvidyd” which is translated literally “the science of 
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reason.” Nevertheless, the Chinese Buddhists forgot its original meaning 
and recognized only the meaning resulting from the linkage of the two 
characters, “Yin*' and “Ming,” giving arbitrary explanations. K'uci-chi says, 
“The character of Yin means a statement made hy a debater and serves as 
the proposition; and the character of Ming represents the wisdom of the 
opponent, which illuminates meanings and words.” lie explains again, 
“It is a cause of Ming, and therefore called Ying Ming, and Ying is the 
original cause of a word, and Ming means a revealing cause of wisdom.” 
All of these explanations are in error. He merely listed these absurd ex- 
planations one after another, and did not offer any conclusion, nor did he 
try to decide which was right. In addition, he also gave minute explana- 
tions for the title Ying Ming Ju Cheng l i Liin CNyayapravesakaX listing 
five kinds of explanations one after another.’® 

Examples of the extremes to which Chinese commentators went when 
interpreting a title are not uncommon. The full title of die Htia Yen Chino 
is Tu rung Kiiiwg Fo Ilua Yen Ching. Its original name is '‘Malid-vaipulya- 
buddha-avatamsaka-stitrar and therefore, vve must be careful to read it 
“Tfl Fang Ktuiwg Fo I Iiur Yen Ching/' Nevertheless, Fa-tsang, whose teach- 
ings centered around the Ilua Yen Ching and is recognized to be the 
highest authority on it, did not think tha*^ the title was composed of certain 
concepts, but further legarded the title merely as so many characters, and 
offered an explanation for each separate character: “Ta stands for inclusion; 
Fang for regulation; Kucing for a state wlicre activity is extended univer- 
sally and the mental ((institution has reached its ultimate; Fo for a state 
where the effect is in perfect harmony and the enlighr imcnt is full; Hna 
for a simile which means a state wdiere all kinds of pra ccs have been ac- 
complished; Yen for a simile indicating the ornament ot substance; Ching 
for a state w'here all forms of existence are linked witl. one another to reveal 
the Teaching of Buddha. Following the Lai'\ using similes wdth regard to 
human beings, we call it Ta Fang Kuang Fo Fiiia Yen Ching/’^' It is only 
natural that we should grow’ tired of such complicated explanations, yet his 
predilection for explanatory expressions does not stop here. He goes on to 
say, “Tfl has ten ki»vls of meaning,” and enumerates the ten kinds of 
complicated explanations for this character.’** He then says, “Next, I w’ant 
to denote ten kinds of explanations of Fa Kuang/' and enumerates ten 
kinds of explanations lor each of the si sccjiicnt w’ords. Fa twangs passion 
for enumerating ten kinds of explanations is due to the fact that the 
Htta Yen Ching itself has a tendency to enumerate things in groups of ten. 
But he docs not give any conclusions about w'hich meanings are funda- 
mental and which of lesser importance. Also w’C cannot find any trace of 
his own reflections on these matters. 

In general, w^ n translating Buddhist sutras into Chinese, the Chi- 
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nese aimed at heightening magical and artistic effects; for instance, the 
Chinese equivalent for the Sanskrit "Prajfid” is '*Chih Hui/' which means 
"'Wisdom/* but the Chinese chose to use their phoneme *Tan /o*' as the 
transcription of the Sanskrit w^ord, rather than "Chih Hui” in order to 
endow it with dignity.'® 

Such being the case, exegetical studies developed in China, but not 
like the scholasticism during the Middle Ages in Europe. Exegetic works 
lack the character of rational formalism seen in jurisprudence in the 
Western nuntries. Furthermore, it did not have the casuistic character 
seen in the Jesuit theologians of Catholicism, in the Talmudic Rabbis of 
Judaism, in the theologians of Islam, and in the Buddhist scholars studying 
the theory of the Abhidharma.-® 

In Chinese Buddhism, which is a religion of documents, scripture 
was highly esteemed, so that as a matter of course the copying of sutras 
came to be regarded as an act of religious merit, of greater value than 
practicing the morality of Buddhism. Chih-i says, "‘The aim of sutra 
copying lies in enforcing people to practice the Eight fold Sacred Path so as 
to awaken them from delusion. There are various ways of carrying out 
Buddhistic practices, and therefore he who is possessed of insight into the 
fact that our consciousness is appearing and disappearing incessantly and is 
impermanent, and he who wants to practice the Eight fold Sacred Path 
should copy the collection of sacred books, and he who is possessed of 
insight into the fact that our consciousness is capable of many kinds ol 
false discrimination which he, the ordinary person, as well as persons of the 
two vehicles cannot realize, although Bodhisattvas who have eyes of the 
Law can perceive it, and he who wants to practice the Eight fold Sacred 
Path should copy sutras of the separate dix trines, and he who is possessed 
of insight into the fact that our consciousness is nothing but Buddha 
nature, and who wants to practice the Eight fold Sacred Path should copy 
sutras of the Middle Path.’'*' 

If there had been no w'ay of thinking which emphasized sutra copying, 
such statements would never have been made. Because of this kind of 
thinking, stone slabs were engraved with Buddhist scriptures. The first 
persecution of Buddhism occurred during the reign of the Emperor Tao- 
wu of the Northern Wei dynasty (386-534), resulting in the destruction of 
Buddhist images and sutras. A great number of monks and nuns were 
forced back into common society. Buddhists at that time came to have a 
premonition of further persecution, and therefore they engraved Buddhist 
sutras in stone, on the face of cliffs, in stone pillars, in stone slabs and 
walls. We find the Wei Mo Chirtg, Sheng Man Ching, and Mi L 6 Ching 
engraved on walls of stone caves which were polished as smooth as glass at 
Mt. Pci Hsiang Tang in Wu An Hsien of Hoiian Province. A religious 
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VOW, still extant, written by T’ang-yung, a distinguished ofTicial under the 
Northern Chi dynasty (550- 577), tells us that he intended to engrave the 
entire canon on the walls of famous mountains. Under the Sui dynasty 
C581-617), Ching wan, a Buddhist monk, also made a vow to engrave the 
canon on stone slabs. Fifforis were made do’-ing five successive dynasties 
to have the canon incised in stone, hut were at last discontinued as a result 
of the persecution by the Tang Emperor Wu-tsung. Again during the 
Liao dynasty the work was continued with the support of the government. 
More than half of the entire Buddhist canon has been carved in rock.^^ It 
may be said that no other nation could have achievt;d so remarkable a feat. 

In India, where Buddhism had its origins, some sutras mav have been 
engraved on bricks or stone slabs, hut we can only find short statements of 
the ‘^Twelve linked Chain of C'ausalitv** and "'the Four Noble Truths."' In 
India, the purpose of engraving a part of a sutra was not mere 
sutra-copying, but was clone for the sake of obtaining religious merit. It 
would be p’-opcT to sa\ that such a difference between India and China is 
due to the characteristic trend of thinking of the Chinese who place such 
emphasis on literarv st\le Tn thi< connection mention should be made of 
the' fact that \arioiJs C hinese, howe\cT, did not indulge in this custom of 
scripture eop\ 10^, ) 
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CONFORMITY 


Fondness for Formal Conformity 

As mentioned before, many Chinese scholars regarded certain old 
classics as abs(^lute authorities, and it was only on these that they composed 
their commentaries and explanations. Except for the Taoists, they never 
looked at the classics critically or historically, and thought it sufllcient to 
find no contradictions among the phrases and words. That is to say, they 
attached great importance to formal conformity. 

Cheng Hsuan (127-zoo), a representative scholar who commented 
on the Chinese classics in the Later Han dynasty, studied the Five Classics 
with some other classics, and comjx)scd commentaries on them as a unit. 
Characteristic of his st\le is the way in v. hich he always referred to the 
other classics and tried to remove contradictions among them, because he 
believed that all classics stood cin the same basis. In order to have uniformity 
in the contents of all the classics, he sometimes emended the characters 
because he thought some uoids or characters of the clas'‘ics had been 
miscopied. Tliis tendcncx continued in the San kuo / 1 ‘hrec Kingdoms 
Period, 222-280) and Liu ch'ao d\nasiies.^ 

Chinese Buddhist scholars akso ctimmented on the sutras and abhi 
dharmas in this manner. Buddhism was first introduced into China in the 
time of Emperor Ming (68-75 Later Han dynasty, and the 

translations of Duddhist scriptures first started during the time of Lmperors 
Huan (147-167) and Ling ^i6S 18S). The basic Buddhist siitras wire- 
translated chiefly by An Shih Kao and the Mahayana sutras by I okaraksa 
Thus, both Hlnayana and .Maha\ana sutras were translated into C hinese 
soon after the *;rst introductions of Buddhism. Afterwards, many sutras 
were intrrxluced and translated by many Buddhist monks such as Chi-ch ien 
of the San-kuo dynasty, Uharmaraksa of the Hsi-chin dynasty, Kumarajiva, 
Buddhabhadra, and Dharmaraksa of the Tung-chin dynasty; this work 
was continued in later perkxls by other scholars. Among them, Paramartha, 
who translated many abhidharma works, Hsiian-chuang, who translated 
many sutras and abhidharma works, and Amoghavajra, who translated 
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many esoteric writings, were famous. The contents of these sutras and 
abhidharma works were so varied and different that Chinese Buddhists 
could reach no conclusion as to what the fundamental doctrine was. There- 
fore, Chinese Buddhist scholars selected a certain sutra or abhidharma 
work as their func!am(Tital text and classified other sutras and abhidharma 
works under it. Thus they endeavored to show the mutual relations of 
these works, and systematized various doctrines of many sutras under one 
system. This so-called critical classification of the doctrines*' was tried 
first in the Lastern C.lun dynasty (3 17-420) and frequently in the later 
periods. It is one of the characteristics of Chinese Buddhism that the 
Chinese classified various doctrines of Buddhism under certain systems. 
Each one of the Chinese Bucklhist scholars made his own classification 
under a certain sutra or abhidharma w'ork which he regarded as the 
highest authority. Iherefore, many classifications arose in C’hina. Among 
them, the classification which show-s a tvpical wav of thinking of the 
Chinese die classification of '‘the Five Periods." The Chinese, in their 
high esteem of the inclividu*il man. interpreted Sakyamuni as a historical 
personage who preached all the sutras. Therefore, they tried to apportion 
the different sutras to certain periods — five periods of his life between the 
time of his enl ghtennK iit and his death. Tliis classification of the five 
periods was first lorined 1)\ Hui-kuan of the Liu-sung dynasty C420-479) 
and reorgan i/ecl by Chi i, the founder of the T*ien-t ai sect of China. 
According to this classification the five periods arc as follows: 

(1) The first period is the period of the Avatamsaha Sutra. Just after his 
enlightenment, Sak\amuni preached the doctrine of the Avatamsaka 
Sutra at Rucldhaga\a uncicr a bodhi for Bodcir attvas for three 
weeks. The truth can immediately be realized by hear ^g this doctrine. 

(2) The second period is the period of Deer Park. The average person could 
not understand the teaching of the Avantamsaka Siitra. Therefore, 
Buddha expediently taught the Hlnayana doctrine at the Deer Park 
near Benares in order to lead them. The length of this period is twelve 
years. 

(3) The third period is the period of general Mahayana sutras. For those 
who understood .c teaching of the Hlnayana doctrine, Buddha 
taught the doctrine of many Mahayana sutras such as Vwtalakirti’ 
nirdesa-sutra, Visesacintabrahvia pcnrijrrcchd-sutra, Sui\ ’uaprahha- 
sottama-siitrendrardja sutra and Srh. la-sinhanada-sutra. This pe- 
riod continued for eight years. 

C4) The fourth period is the period of the Prajndpdramitd-sutras. After the 
third period, Buddha taught the Prajndpdramitd Lutras for twenty-two 
years in order to let the people understand the doctrine of Sunyata 
(non-substantialitv). 
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(5) The fifth pericxl is the period of the Saddhanna jmvdarlka sutra and 
the Mahdparinin^dm-siltra. The Buddha preached the doctrines of the 
Saddharniapiiuchrtka-sutra in which he taught that both Hlnayana 
and Mahayana Buddhists can realize the truth, for the last eight years 
of his life. At the moment of his death, he taught the Mahdparimrvdna- 
sutra in order to manifest the principle of the Buddha-naturc." 

The Chinese calculated the number of years of each period from 
fragmentary records concerning the duration of each preaching mentioned 
in the above sutras. although most of these siitras were composed in periods 
after the time of the historical Sakyamuni. Here, the characteristic of a 
Chinese way of thinking historically can be seen very clearly. A question of 
great importance was whether this sutra came before or after that sutra. 

This division of years of each period is however most unreasonable, 
as the people who studied the sutras logically were aware. For example, 
even though it was generally believed that the Avaiaiiisaka Sutra was 
preached by the Buddha just after his enlightenment, there are some points 
in the sutra which lead to a different conclusion, for people at the time 
were doubtful as to whether that sutra was preached by the Buddha 
immediately after his enlightenment. It is stated in the sutra that Sari|Hitra 
was at this preaching and listened to this sutra with his disciples. I’he 
other sutras, however, mention that Sariputra lived in a lemote country 
when Sakyamuni realized the enlightenment. I'herefore, it was impossible 
for Sariputra to attend the teaching of this mum taught by the huddha 
just after his enlightenment. It is also unreasonal^le tliat the Buddha 
preached this sutra in the ‘Hall of Trutli of LIni\eisal Light," as this hall 
was not yet constructed at the time of Buddha s i i.nghienmenl. 

Such questions from a detailed siudv of the le\l reveal its weak points. 
However, Chih-ycn (602-668) conmiented on tins problem as follows- 
“According to the doctrine of the Avataiiisaka Sutra, the worlds of the 
past, present, and future mutually interpenetrate one another and are 
identical. Therefore, it is not unnasonahle that tlure are some contra 
dictions concerning 'Ix:forc and after in this sutra.'’* 

From this statement, it appears that Cdnh ven did not distinguish he 
tween time in the phenomenal world and time in the metaplivsical realm. II 
this doctrine of Chih-ycn is recognized, the criticism of the original texts 
cannot stand. Tlic Chinese Buddhist scholars arranged not only the 
critical classifications of various doctrines, but also svnihcsi/ed svslcmaii 
cally the thought of the sutra which they regarded as the absolute authority. 
It may have been the influence of the Indian way of thinking that led 
Chinese Buddhist scholars of the Sui and Tang dyna.stics (581-907) to 
make systematic and methodical explanations in spite of the fact that the 
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traditional Chinese philosopher was not fond of systematic arguments. 
Among the many systems of 13 uddhist philoscjphy which were organized in 
China, those which possessed the greatest systems are the doctrine of the 
T'icn-t'ai sect and the Hua-ven sect. 

The sutra upon which the Tien-t'ai SeCt relics is the Saddharma- 
fun^riha-sutra from which a new philosophy was systematized. The 
second chapter of this sutra in the Chinese translation states; “Only the 
Buddha and Buddhas can fully realize the basic truths of all existences 
which are in various processes thus-formed, thus-natured, thus-sub- 
stantiated, thus-forced, thus-actjvated, thus-caused, thus-circumstanccd, 
thus-effected, thus-rewarded, and thus-begun-endcd-completed.*’ The 
Chinese took the ten categories of form, nature, substance, force, activation, 
cause, circumstance, effect, merit, and beginning-ending-completion from 
this passage, and said that all existences should come under these ten cate- 
gories; and this sutra also contains the doctrine of “a moment of thought 
has the wtioic Cv)smos immanent in it.” Based upon this doctrine, they 
again formed different wa\s of meditative practice. In such ways, the Tien- 
tai sect developed the new doctrine based upon and summarizing the 
thought of the Siuld]uirwM]n{)u\arxka-$utra. 

The Ava:fli<isaka is a collection of sutras of a strange kind, 

consisting of 60 volumes m the old translation by Buddhabhadra and 80 
volumes in the new translation bv Siksananda. This sutra states various 
philosophical ideas in an imaginary world beyond human description and 
ordinary thought. Theieforc, it is very difficult to grasp systematically and 
enter into the thought itself. C hincse scholars, how^ever -^ad this sutra in 
detail and systematized its doctrines through their own e. '‘riences. Thus, 
the ten mesteries theorv of I u-shun and six-forms theory ol Chih-yen were 
organized. It was Fa-tsang who combined these two th 'ories together and 
established the “ten -mysteries six !'orms” theory. 

The Chinese endeavored to svsteniatize not only the sutras, but also 
the Vinayas (disciplinary rules of monastic life). The precepts stated in 
various Vinaya Pitakas (scriptures on precepts) which were conveyed 
from India to China were not always the same. Moreover, the views of 
Buddhists who practiced precepts were also different. Therefore, it was 
necessary for the Chinese to arrange and systematize the precepts which 
they actually follow'cd in their lives. The ^-ost important persr ige among 
scholars who studied and svstematized prc'ccpt-rulcs was Tao-hsiian. 
The Chines*^ Vinaya sect was founded by systematizing the precepts in the 
above manner. This sect continued to prosper for a long time in China. 
Although this sect was introduced into Japan, it never became popular 
among the people. The reason for this fact will be mentioned later. As we 
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have seen, it was the important task of Chinese Huddhist scholars'’ to retain 
formal conformity by classifying, organizing, and systematizing various 
doctrines and precepts in sutras and vina\as. 

External Couforviity 

When the Chinese Buddhist scholars organized their classifications and 
systematizations, they did not deeply consider the logical connections of 
various ^Ktrines. and only tried to retain an external and formal con- 
formity. They were oblivious of the fact that there were many logical 
faults in the explanations of their commentaries. Thev liked to arrange all 
things in one diagram. A typical example of it can be seen in the theor\ of 
five natural elements. They did not inxesiigate the essential character of 
each thing, hut combined all things n^getluT l)v looking for similarities m 
their external appearances; namelv. each one of five directions, five sounils. 
five forms, five tastes, five internal organs, and main' other things dn isible 
into five classes, was assigned to one of the fi\e natural elements, each thing 
deriving its nature from its respective natural elements." On the basis of this 
theory, a new doctrine was constructed, expl.iining the change of dvnastic's. 
This theorv savs that each dvnastv possessed one of the natures (tf the* five 
natural elements, such as vvcKid nature or fire nature, t’oeiefore. a c hange m 
dynasty conformed with a change in the ouler of the natural elements." 
When a dynasty would not fit satisfaciorilv into this svstem. the sc(jnc}n'r 
of the litieaoc of d^}iastics of the periods u\is ereii rei er^i’d.'" 

In the acceptance of Buddhism, the same kind of logic apjn ared Ycai 
Chih't’ui C6th centuiy) of the Northern C'h’i dvnastv declared that the 
five precepts taught in Buddliism are the same as the live inl.ilhhle in 
struetions taught in C^mfucianism. And he matched c .u h one ol lhc‘ live 
precepts to the five C\)nfucian instructions.'' .\ simdar inlerpietation was 
also adopted bv the Chinese Buddhist monks. I nr example. I song mi s.ucl 
that the objectives of the five precepts and the five instructions were the 
same although their wavs of being pracliscxi were dineient. lie also 
identific’d each of the five Buddhist precepts with each of ilu‘ live Con 
fucian rules’'^ even though this identification was not correct. 1 uithermoie. 
Chih-i matched each one of the five precepts of Buddhism to each one o( 
the five invariiihles, the five classics, and the five natur.il elements of 
Con f ucia n i sm respect i ve I v . " 

The method of classification and exposition used by each of the 
Chinese Buddhist scholars was to include all things in one svstem. A great 
importance was attaclied to their newly made systems, which tried 
explain all other dcxrtrines relative to their own basic doctrine. 1 his lend- 
cncy often went to an extreme. A typical example of this distortion of texts 
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occurs in their version of the fourth chapter of the Saddharma’^n^rtka- 
SHtra, a parable in which a father sought his runaway son. The father 
represents the I’atliagata (a name lor the Buddha, meaning “thus come*’) 
and the son stands for sentient beings. In one paragraph, the father in 
seeking the son arrives at a big house where there were abundant treasures 
and gems such as gold, silver, ruby, amber, coral, and crystal in the store- 
house, and many kinds of serxants, such as child servants, head-servants, 
the second servants, the third servants, and general servants. It is true that 
powerful families in tlie countiv of India possessed an abundance of 
treasures and servants in ancient times. 

The Chinese, hfnvever, did not consider this passage merely as a 
parable. They thought that tlicre must be some important meanings in 
this paragraph, because it was a part of the holy scripture, the Saddharma- 
piuidanka-sritm. Therefore, they tried to correlate the different kinds of 
servants mentioned to each step of discipline in Buddhism. According to 
Fa yun’s (407-529) opinion,^- they are divided as follows: 

child ser\ ants — commoners, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist, as well as 
novices in Buddhist study 

head servant , — Bodliisattvas who arc ranked higher than the eighth stage 
the second sci\ .mts— Bodhisattvas who arc ranked between the first and 
seventh sl.iges 

the third servants — Pratyekabuddhas 
general servants — Bodhisattvas of Ten Stage Grades 
According to Chih-i's identification:^^ 

child serxants— Prat\ekabuddhas, §ra\ as, and Bou/' attvas of Distinct 
and Common Vehicles 

head servants — Boddhisattvas of Distinct and Perfect Vehicles in ten 
stages 

the second servants— Bodhisattvas of Ten Merit-transference Grades 
the third ser\ ants— Bodhisattvas of Ten Practice Grades 
general servants — Bodhisattvas of Ten Stage Grades 
Again, according to Chi-tsang s interpretation:'* 
child servants — noi Buddhist commoners 
the third servants 
and 

general servants — Buddhist commoner. 

head-servants 

and 

the second servants — Bodhisattvas higher than the first stage 

In the same storv, the runaway son who became a labc^rcr happened 
to come to his fathe»-’s house and saw his father sitting on the lion s seat 
surrounded and respected by many Brahmins, Ksatriyas and capitalists 
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QgrhafatO, Chinese Buddhist scholars likewise classified these people in 
detail. According to Fa-yiin's interpretation:^* 

Brahmins — Bodhisattvas higher than the eighth stage 
Ksatriyas — Bodhisattvas lower than the seventh stage 
Capitalists — general people of Mahayana Buddhism 
According to Chih-i s classification : 

Brahmins — Bodhisattvas of enlightenment, rid of all defilement 
Ksatriyas — Bodhisattvas between the ninth and the first stages 
Capitalists — Bodhisattvas of the 30 grades under the Ten Stages 
According to Chi ts ang’s interpretation;'^ 

Brahmins — Bodhisattvas nigher than the eighth stage 
Ksatriyas — Bodhisattvas of the seventh stage 
Capitalists — Bodhisatt\ as higher than the first stage 

A great many of such classificational divisions and correlations can 
be found in the commentaries on sutras written by Chinese scholars. 

Almost all of these interpretations arc unreasonable and twisted. Tlicre- 
fore, they are useless for comprehension of the true spirit of the Saddharma- 
ffundarika-siitra. In the philosophical and systematic doctrine of the Hua 
yen Sect, all things arc also frequently divided into ten categories and 
classified into each one of them. In this case also, the Chinesc‘ favored 
formal analogies rather than deductive s\stematic thinking. 



CHAPTER 21 THE TENDENCY 

TOWARDS PRACTICALITY 


The Anthropocentric Attitude 

Since ancient times the Chinese have tended to consider all things 
from an anthropocentric standpoint. They tended to understand even ab- 
stract ideas in relation to man. For instance, the Indians expressed the 
concept ot being ’ oy using the term “hhava,'^ and the notion of man's 
phenomenal existence by ‘'hhava.'* The Chinese, however, translated 
both hhdx^a and hhava by the same term ‘Sit” vathout distinguishing the 
two. "Yu" connotes “man has or possesses*' as well as “to exist";^ that is to 
say, the ancient Chinese considered pM things anthropomorphically and 
did not consider the idea of “existence’* as an abstract universal apart from 
man’s concrete im[>ressions of the universe. 

In Chinese sentences, the subject is in many cases man (even if it 
docs not appear in tlie sentence), and the object is stated in the predicate. 
Therefore, the Chinese can understand the mear^’ •? of the sentences in 
spite of the fact that case endings arc not used, the . of the words not 
fixed, and most of the phrases consist of the same number of characters. 
Therefore, there are differences in the ways of expressing ideas between 
the Indians and the Chines ■. The Indians, sometimes, make abstract ideas 
the subject, while the Chinese usually make man the subject who has the 
ideas. For example, the Indians say, “therefore, the sufferings accompany 
him” (tato nam dukkham anveti),^ wliile the Chinese translated the same 
.sentence .is “therefore, he endured various sufferings’’ (yi tsii chmig\ Thus, 
evTn when they ^’xpress ideas, the Chinese arc apt to consider man as the 
subject rather than the object of the verb. In Indo-European languages 
when there is no object following th transitive verb, it nerallv changes 
into a passive verb.‘^ Since the Chinc^e did not pay much attention to the 
passive voice, they did not understand man objectively in spite of the fact 
that they considered all things anthropocentrically. Influenced by this way 
of considering things anthrojxiccntrically, most Chinese were apt to be 
utilitarian and pragmatic. In this respect their way of thinking has been 
different from t’ t of most European scholastic and idealistic philosophers. 
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It is a well-known fact that the habits and customs of the Chinese arc 
usually based on practical common sense and utilitarian ways of thinking. 
The philosophical traditions and studies pursued by the (Chinese intel- 
ligentsia were centered on practical subjects which had direct relations 
with everyday living. Most of the Chinese scholars were interested in 
morals, politics, worldly ways of living that would lead to success. Many of 
the teachings of Taoism dwell cm the art of self protection, on the method 
of attaining success, or on the right way of governing. Confiieianisni, 
which occup ed the highest position in C’hinese thought, is also largely a 
system of ethics for the governing class and a set of precepts for governing 
the people. 

In their characteristic mode of reasoning, the Chinese ditl not develop 
the study of logic when it had no relation to utility. I he theory of the 
Category which was discussed hy the Chinese is based on pragmatic 
views. The Japanese translated the word for category by “I Ian ehu*' which 
is derived from the term '‘Himo-fmi-chiii-ch'ou'' in the Slioa (liino. This 
Hung-fan-chhi-ch'ou, however, is not a grammatical or formal logical 
category, but a political, moral, and s^stematic wav of reasoning. Cdiinesc 
historiography also is based upon this pragmatic attitude. 

For example, thcTziichih T'ungcliicu (“a general history written for 
the purpose of governing"), which is a history written hv S/u ma n 
kung), quoted more than two sources connected with each histi^rieal ( vent 
in order to establish correct records. Whenever there are anv contradictions 
among the records, he' tried to ascertain which one was eoirect after a 
detailed documentary collation. Even if the (lifTerenec was minor and did 
not greatly influence the event itsedf. he ga\e the collation in de tail anti 
Judged which was correct. With respect to such an altitude it may he said 
that the style of this history is similar to the mtxlern pisilive science of 
history.® The purpose of histories such as Tzii cliih T'liug-chicn was to 
assist the government, as the title indicates. 

Some aspects of Chinese thought can be called "realistic"'’ ins(»far as 
they are concerned only with those principles of morals and |)olities needed 
in the actual life of the people. This humanistic or anthropocentric tend- 
ency of thought also appeared at the lime when Indian Buddhist thought 
came to be accept d by the Chinese, and when they did not accept the 
natural sciences and mathematics developed in India. It was an exception 
to the rule that Hsuan-tsang translated the Shejig-tsung shih-chu i lun 
(Vaisesika-daSajjadartha-iastra^ of the VaiSesika philosophy which is a 
kind of natural philosophy in India. However, no one continued the 
studies in this book after him. In the same light, Indian logic was not 
accepted eagerly by the Chines?, because it lacked direct connection with 
practical life. 
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The method of keeping thoughts in close touch with objects connected 
with the daily life of man can be found in the expressions of Zen Bud- 
dhism which is the most typical sort of !’ jddhism in China. For example, 
Fa tsang said at the moment of his deatn "no one can stop man coming 
and no one can follow man going.”^ The Indian Buddhist expressed the 
same idea in a dilTeient wav as “one must not take anything from it and 
must not remove anything from it. One should sec truth as truth. Those 
who see truth are einancipaud.’ “* The idea which the Indian contemplated 
as an ontological lel.ition between man and an object, was viewed by the 
Chinese in some concrete liLiiaan relationship of their daily life. 

I his tencleniv has bim \ery influential in the process of the trans- 
formaiioti of liiicklhism in C hina. Roughly speaking. Buddhism ‘from an 
Indian religion of non egi), has become in China a humanistic religion,”* 
foll.iwing the anthropocentric humanistic tradition of China. 


Warhlly Tendency m Religion 

The tendency of Chinese thinking to dwell on the actual daily life of 
man leads ui a worhliv and materialistic outlook. Such a tendency appeared 
in various cultural spheres. 

First, it can be said that there is very little mythology in Chinese 
writings. especialK in connection with the process of how the sky, earth, 
sun. moon, and human beings were created. Although some mythological 
explanations exist in such collateral records as Chvn-nan-tzti (A rompila- 
tion of various schools of thought bv guests of t'r -c Iluai-nan [d. 122 
n.c.]), the Shut Chi (Recorded Analysis of Diffe.jnt Views), and the 
San-u’u Li chi (Records of 35 I listories), this sort of explanation is sorcely 
fouml in the traditional and authoritative scriptures and records of China. 
The first record which is desciibcd in the Shih-chi, a history of ancient 
China written bv Ssu man Tan (d. no b.c.) and his son Ssu-ma-chien 
(105-86 B.c .\ is a record of five Lords who are regarded as the first human 
beings. Yet, supernatural and incredible stories are not mentioned m this 
historv. From annent times, the Chinese writers have very little use for die 
mythological imagination and preferred a practical and worldly realism. A 
typical example of this tendency can be found in the an' ver of Confucius 
when asked bv people about death : ‘ Jo not know what birth is, then ow 
can I know what death is?”'* (The same attitude can also be found m other 

philosophers of China.) a t A 

Various folk religions existed in China from ancient times an c 
their influence not only on the common people, but also on into ^ ua s 
who partly follr ^fcd these religions. Certain supernatura eings yon 
human power were invoked. From ancient times, ancestor wors ip was an 
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important ceremony in China by which the family and its prosperity were 
upheld. It was therefore impossible to change this sort of worship into a 
supernatural and metaphysical religion. There was the idea of 'Tien*' 
(Heaven) which can be identified with the idea of "God” in other religions. 
On thv' one hand, they also rationalized this idea by giving it the meaning 
of a nat.’ral principle at the same time that they gave it the religious mean- 
ing of God. Patriarchs and sages were deified and worship|X‘d, and even 
the scriptures written by them w'cre highly respected bv the people, in 
spite of the fact that a saint is still a human being. In the Han dynasty, 
Confucianists taught ways of ridding oneself of disasters and receiving 
good fortune, as well as main ^ther superstitions. Lao-tzu was also wor- 
shipped by some people; his naturalistic dextrine was combined with a 
theory which insisted on the existence of immortal human beings, and 
which explained how one can attain immortality. Taoism was founded by 
organizing and systematizing the folk faiths centered on this theory of 
superhuman beings, and developed through Buddhist influence, but also 
influenced Chinese Buddhism. Conseejuentiv, the religions of China in- 
cluded many prayers and charms through uhich people wished to remove 
disasters and to receive good fortune. Originally, Confucianism tried to 
remove spells and charms from its teaching.'^ However, it could not neglect 
this religious tendenev in the common people. It was not unusual that the 
teaching of morals and politics was combined v\ ith these religious teachings, 
because the fundamental aims of the Chinese were to satisfy the physical 
and material demands of human beings. 

Chinese Buddhism was also influenced by this worldly trend of 
thought. Indian Buddhism was generally a metaphysical teaching about 
the past and future worlds of man, but the Buddhism which sprm/ among 
the common Chinese was often a Buddhism of spells and prayers. In the 
early period of Buddhism in China, most Buddhists w^rc immigrants 
from Central Asia who were treated as Chinese. All the Buddhist priests 
who translated the sutras into Chinese in the early period of Buddhism in 
China were familiar with spells and charms. For example, it is said that 
the Parthian prince An Chih kao (c. 175 a.d.) mastered not only astronomy, 
geography, and medical science, but also the mimicry of voices of animals 
and birds.'^ It is a! o said that Dharmakala mastered all kinds of studies and 
sciences;'* and K ang seng-hui mastered astronomy, geography, and the 
art of Taoism, and worked many miracles.**^ There was Fo-t’u-ch’eng who 
came to China in 310 a.d. and spread Buddhism at one time among the 
people by performing various miracles.'*^ He constructed 893 temples and 
pagodas during his life time. He was respected by the Emperors of the 
Later Ch'ao dynasty (31 ^3!) 2) and spread Buddhism through their 
political power. It was in his t'me that the Chinese people were openly 
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permitted to become priests by the Emperor.” Most of the Chinese Bud- 
dhist priests in later periods also spread and propagated Buddhism among 
the people in the same way as Fo-t*u-ch*eng. As the Chinese highly 
esteemed the employment of spells and charms, they did not accept any 
sect of Buddhism which prohibited spells and charms in its doctrine. 
Therefore, they rejected the traditional and conservative Buddhism which 
prohibited spells and prayers, and called it “I llnavana Buddhism.'* On 
the whole, they accepted Mahavana Buddhism, which permitted charms 
and pravers to some extent. In early Buddhism, any sort of charm, prayer, 
divination, sacrifice, or the art of devil-subjugation had been excluded as 
superstition. Not onlv priests but lav followers as well were forbidden to 
perform siicli superstitious riles in early Buddhism; this ban continued 
into the later periods. 

Mahavana Buddhism, on the contrary, compromised with the faiths 
of the common [H’ople and adopted charms and prayers as expedient 
inc.Iiouj " teach |)' iple. for Mahavana Buddliism was originally founded 
vis vi religion C)f the lommon people. It was this Buddhism that was 
intiodiiced later to floinish for some ten centuries or more in China until 
the Ming dvnastv, and even later.'"’ Therefore, spells and charms were 
ilearh a part of (Innese Buddhism. For example, there is a spell in the 
last part of the Chinese-translated silfm which is 

the transliteration of gtitc* yaran^atc ]^drasavioaie bodhi svdlid mean- 

ing "Came, gone, gone to the other shore, enlightenment, gone to the other 


shori*. so niviv it he’ ’ 

riic InJians uiulorstood this literary phrase. ' hile the Chinese, on 
tlie eontrarv. transliterated it by adopting Chinese i racters which could 
not he understood, in order to increase the effect of ti.c spell. There ore, it 
ean be said that Chinese buddhism possessed th» tendency to go in for 
supeislilious ceremonies ver] strongly. Even at present, the Chinese 
when thev become ill or are destitute, perform pr.uers to various bodhisat^ 
tvas, heavenh beings and deities of Buddhism as well as to various gods of 
folk faiths. Thev also possess highly %alucd amulets. Buddhist schools 
which did not po;vess this .endency did not spread among the people, hven 
C'hih i, the found. r of the T ien t.ii Sect, who was one of the philosophical 
and systematic Buddhist scholars, taught that ’‘illness is in some cases 
caused hv devils or .Maras; therefor-’ man should char* > certain charm 


when he is taken ill."*’ , , , , 

It •• as the mystical esoteric sort of Buddhism which greatly dec eloped 

and taught the art of spells and charms. This Buddhism 

ill the T'ang dynasty (618-007) and flourished fairly c jts 

Buddhism was prohibited in the Ming dynasty (1368-1662, 

liarmful effects. T at it has been revived in recent times, since it is su 
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the traditional psychology oF those Chinese who were originally very fond 
of ceremonies designed to insure good fortune and relieve disasters.^' 

Influenced by such a tendency among these Chinese, spells and charms 
came to be accepted in the doctrine of the Chinese Pure Land teachings, 
which, originally, did not possess magical elements. The Japanese Pure 
Land teachings, and in particular the Shin Sect, openly opposed such a 
tendency. Chinese Pure Land teachings, on the contrary, compromised 
with the tendency of the Chinese. When the Chinese translated the sutras 
of the Pure Land teachings, they made use of the special terminology and 
'method of a alogy” (fco ri) of Taoism. Moreover, they infused the thought 
of sujx?rhuman beings into the Pure Land teachings by adopting Taoistic 
words and phrases which could not be found in the original Sanskrit texls.“‘ 
Chinese Pure Land teachings, since the time of their first introduction 
from India and Central Asia, have been under the influence of Taoism. 
Chinese Buddhism today is generally the teaching of the Pure Land sect. 

At present, Chinese chant a certain spell 10 invite the .soul of the dead 
before the corpse is put into the coffin. Ne.xt, the sutra t(' reject hell is 
chanted, and finally the names of Amita Buddha, Avalokitesvara Bodhisat 
tva, and Ksitigarbha Bodhisattva are called three times as a praver for the 
dead, and the spell ''Oni mnm padme hiim' is chanted after each name.*’ 
Also, in the prayer which is chanted after the corpse is put into ihi coffin 
in order that the dead may he born in the Pure Land, there is a spell "Om” 
at the beginning and M/nmi" at the end.‘^ The name "O mi t'o Fc/' 
(Amita Buddha) itself, which has been in the Chinese Pure Land scTts, 
possesses the magical clement of spells or charms. 

O-mi-Fo Fo is the transliteration of the Sanskrit term Amitayur Bud 
dha which connotes the meaning "Buddha who possesses infinite life.*' Tliis 
Buddha also had another name Amitabha, which means “the one who 
possesses infinite light (or wisdom)." As we can see, the idea of this Buddha 
is very philosophical. Such a philosophical idea, however, could not spread 
among the illiterate people of China. Lip to the Sui dvnastv, the Chinese- 
translated name "Wu-liang-shou-fo" (Buddha of Infinite l.ife) was used.*' 
After the T’ang dynasty, however, the Pure Land teachings spread widely, 
and the transliterated name mi-Fo Fo ’ came to be adopted. One reason 
was that the tone "Nan-xim-a-mi ta fo” (Adoration to Amita Buddha’) 
sounded better tha;. **Nan-wu wu-liang-5hmi-fo” (Adoration to tlie Buddha 
who possesses the infinite life!) w'hcn chanted, and another is that the 
transliteration of the Sanskrit term possesses the strong pwver of a charm 
when chanted repeatedly. Moreover, the Sanskrit name which was 
especially sanctified and could not be understood by the Chinese was 
easily accepted by the Chinese Buddhists.^" They felt an exotic and mystical 
connotation in the name which could not be understood. The name 
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“Ami-ta," however, is not the complete transliteration, because it lacks 
the last part, namely, Shou (life) or Kuang (light). Nevertheless, the 
Chinese did not pay much attention to this error. (The single name of 
Amita did not exist in India.) When the Indians say "Amitayur Buddha” 
it is always associated with "the Buddha whose life is infinite.” On the 
contrary, the Chinese did not associate this name with its meaning because 
they transliterated it as "A-mi ta,” instead of Amitayur or Amitabha. 
I lowever, the Chinese Buddhists were fascinated in chanting a word 
which could not be understfKid. Tan-luan thought that the name ‘‘0-vii-t’o 
Fo" itself was identified with the actual Buddha just as the words of 
DharanT cast a spell. He said that this name possessed inconceivable 
p<wcrs like that of a spell or cliarm.”' In this sense, the Pure Land teachings 
which originally rejected the elements of spells and charms spread in 
China among the people only through their magical nature. 

This tendency which gave great importance to magical power appeared 
in an extraordinary niannt r in China. For example, it was a frequent per- 
formance loi a priest to cut his arm or burn his fingers in order to express 
his gratitude and pleasure in hearing and accepting the teachings of 
Buddhism from his master. When, as sometimes happened, a priest burnt 
himself to death in the joy of hearing the teachings, his memory was 
highlv revered by the people. 

The tendenev, h^ wever, which esteemed incantation, prospered usually 
onlv so Fir as incantation brought worldK and material advantages, in 
contrast with the conijilicaied and illusionary imagination prevalent among 
the Indian [X’ople. 

Paraniartha, whn came to China India in sad. and translated 
manv suiras into Chinese, declared: ‘There are tw(. xinds of felicities in 
C'hina, one jS that there is no devil and the (^ther is that there is no heretical 
thought in this counlrv."^** 

The Chinese thus disliked the mvstCiious, imaginar)-, and illusionary 
atmosphere surrounding Buddhism. Therefore, the Chinese who opposed 
Buddhism often attacked and criticized it at this point. In Zen Buddhism, 
these illusorv fantasies were clearlv disliked. Although it cannot bo said 
that no mvsteriou tendency exists in Zen Buddhists, they acknowledge 
mvsticism onI\ in nature or in the events i»f daily life, and seldom refer to 
inconceivable miracles or fantasiit mvstcries. An exampl of this can be 
found in the following questions and - wers: 

A priest asked his master. “It is said that one who chants the Prajrtd- 
pdramita-sutras can become most meritorious. Do you believe this." 

The Master answered, “I do not believe it.“ 

Then the priest again asked. “If so. is it useless to believe in the 
miraculous stories mentioned in the sutras? ' 
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Hie Master then answered, "It would be useless to be dutiful to one's 
parents who are already dead. The sutras consist of only words, paper, and 
ink. Therefore, there is no miracle in the sutras themselves. Miracles 
exist only in the minds of persons who chant and believe the sutras; namely, 
the divine power of the sutra completely depends on the person who 
reads it. Place the sutra on the desk. Does the sutra possess miraculous 
power by itself?"^ 

According to the Zen doctrine, therefore, the divine [x)wer or the 
miraculous f niction taught in BiuKlhism is none other than such dailv 
activities as ‘fetching water and carrying firewood."’^" In other words, 
they are not miraculous experiences. I’urtherinore, Zen nuddhism in Chin.i 
did not teach that one could be transp<trted to heaven by practicing Zen 
meditation. The difference between heretical meditation and Buddhist 
meditation may be said to hinge on this point.'* The fact that the Chinese 
were generallv worldly does not al\\a\s mean that thev regarded this world 
as the best world from an optimistic standpoint. From ancient limes, there 
were some thinkers in China who adxocated peace of mind and also 
adopted a pessimistic attitude. For example. I ao t/u said. " I he reason w h\ 

I am suffering is that I have a phvsiial hod\. if I did not h i\e this ph\siu»l 
bodv, then I would not be suffering" 1 ^th chapter of the lua I zii ■ 
Chuang'tzu also e.xpressed a similar thought when he regarded this world 
as the world which should he despised, as in Buddliisrn d his similaiit\ nl 
attitude w'as one of the reasons whv I'uddhism was easiK accepted h\ the 
Chinese. Nevertheless- Lao f/u an<l C 'hiiangt/u did not eonsider past 
w’orlds before birth and the future wfirld after death I he Chinese had .1 
very simple idea concerning the destiin (jf m.m after deatli 1 Iu\ ihoiiglu 
that death was "the separation of one’s smil from the |di\''ieal hnd\ " Arul 
again they believed that one’s soul was alw.us ho\ering (»\it the ph\si( al 
hodv after burial in the tomb. Therefore, the\ ihiniglil it possible to ia!l 
back the departed soul to its bod\ by cr\ing out and calling its iivimc. 1 nr 
this reason, a religious ceremony where frieiuls erv and weeii for the de.ul 
was established over two thousand wars ago, and is still performed among 
the common people at present in China. 

Chinese philosophers also were verv indifferent to man’s desiim altci 
djcath. They thou »ht it is useless to ask ab()ut tlie w(»rld after death since 
the present world itself cannrjt even be iinderslood w'cll. d his idea is ver\ 
different from the ideas of most Indian phihisophers. According to the 
carlv Buddhist sutias, CTotama Buddha w.is silent in answering this (|iic'slJon 
about life after death. In the case of Cotania, however, hc' did not answ e r 
because he realized that the answer to such a (|iiesfir)n would generallv 
perplex people. Confucius, on the contrary, would not discuss the next 
wwld because hc was too concerned alxnit moral and political problems 
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from a worldly and utilitarian standpoint. Zen Buddhism s way of facing 
this problem by accepting the essential standpoint of Buddhism is strik- 
ingly Chinese. For example, Hui-hais view can be seen in the following 
c|uestion and answer: 

A disciple asked his master Ilui-hai, *‘Do you know why, when, and 
v\ here you were born?" 

I lui hai answered, “As 1 am not dead myself, it is impossible to discuss 
birth. If you realize that birth is identical with the essence of non-birth, 
then vou will never assert tlie existence of non birth apart from the essence 
of bir'th."” 

In the philosophy of C hu t/u C 1130-1200) also, the soul and spirit 
are not mentioned. ‘'L\en the saint cannot explain what the soul and 
spirit are. It is, of course, not correct to sav that the soul exists. Again it 
IS not correct to s.iy that the soul actually docs not exist. Therefore, it is 
better not m mention am thing about matters which man cannot actually 
see or clearly understand." * 

The problem of esihalology which discusses man’s destiny after 
death was discussed yerv little and hardly existed in China. According to 
the way of thinking of tlie Chinese, death is a necessary phenomenon for 
birth. Therefore, they laced death compuscdly and did not worr\* about 
life after death. 1 iiat is to say, ‘*hirth is identical with dcath.’ "*^ Chuang- 
tzii’s attitude towards death, exemplified again and again in his w’ork, is 
"one not merely of resignation nor eyen of acquiescence, but a lyrical, 
almost ecstatic acceptance.’’"*' Yang Ilsiung (died in 18 a.d.) taught, 
“Tliose \yh(' were horn will surely die. It a natural y nciple that things 
which haye a beginning must ha\ e an cnd.”^^ 

This wa\ of thinking is very different from the conception of birth 
and death amv)ng tiie Indians. .According to the view of Indians in general, 
man, as one of the world’s living beings, has to go through repeated 
transmigration in cycles of birth and death. Therefore, for Indians, the 
ideal state of man is to 1 k’ horn in the heavcnl) world or to attain the 
state of absolute existence or ihsolutc joy in the future life hv accumulat- 
ing gmd deeds and ).»aciicing various disciplines in his life. Buddhism in 
India was not an exception to this idea. After Buddhism was introduced 
into China, lunveyer. a view’ peculiar to the Chinese cr iccrning the 
conception of birth and death appearec instead of the original view of 
Buddhism. For example. Chi-tsang (54Q-623) said at the moment of his 
death: 

**Man cherishes birth and fears death as he Joes not understand the 
true aspect of birth and death. Death originates from birth. Therefore, 
man should fear bi- b instead of death. If 1 were not born, then I would 
surely not die. If birth, the beginning, is realized, then death, the end, 
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will surely be known. In this sense, man has to be sad about his birth and 
need not fear death.”*® From this statement, we can understand why Chi 
tsang, who was a great Buddhist scholar, was still actually Chinese in his 
way of thinking. 

Such a tendency concerning the conception of birth and death can be 
seen most clearly in Zen Buddhism,*® for it is widely believed that high 
priests who seriously practiced Zen meditation would be bom in the 
land of death instead of in the Heaven where the Europeans and Indians 
believed such great recluses were born. For example, Ju-ching (1163- 
1228) composed the following poem at the moment of his death: 

"For sixty-six years, I committed a great many sins, and now I am 
going to the land of death.”^ 

Dogen (1200-1253), who introduced the Soto Zen sect to Japan from 
China in 1227, also was in a similar state of mind on his death bed. In 
India, as in the medieval age in Europe, the thought that life in this 
world was a preparation for a better future world was very strong. In 
China, however, this thought did not arise so often, and in that sense it 
may be said that the Chinese did not practice deep and religious in 
trospection; that is to say, they did not possess a deep consciousness of 
sin. It is often pointed out that the ideas of ‘original sin” and “salvation” 
were not taught in Confucianism. Buddhism was accepted and spread 
quickly in China as a religion which made good these deficiencies of the 
other Chinese religions, and had a great influence on Chinese culture 
Chinese Buddhism, however, gradually became harmonized and mixed 
with popular folk religions or Taoism and again became a worldly 
religion. As Fung Yu-lan aptly says, we must distinguish Buddhism in 
China from Chinese Buddhism. 

It is an undeniable fact that religion still |X)ssesses an impirtant 
significance in the society of present-day China. I)e Cr(X)l points out in 
his book that those who know' Chinese religions know the Chinese people 
because in China, as in all half-civilized societies, every activity of srKial 
life of the Chinese was greatly influenced by religious thought and 
religious customs w'hich were to a great extent the basis of public moralitv, 
customs, family system, government system, and the legislation of the 
Chinese.^' 

In the philosophies of the Chinese religions, the deep consciousness 
of sin and a reliance on, or obedience to, an absolute cannot generally be 
found. On this point, present-day Chinese religions are greatly different 
from present-day Indian religions. Therefore, Dc Croot believes that 
"most of the rituals and customs which arc conducted by the Chinese at 
present cannot be recognized by people of the world except in uncivilized 
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arcas.”^* Thus, again it can be said that some salient characteristics of the 
Chinese religions are their incantatory, utilitarian, and worldly features. 

These same characteristics of the traditional Chinese trend of think- 
ing, manifested in the acceptance of Buddhism, can also be found in their 
acceptance of Christianity. Generally speaking, the Indian Christians 
highly esteem the church and the faith, and they are other-worldly, 
transcendental, and mystical. Chinese Christians, on the contrary, are 
generally this worldly, humanistic, realistic, and pragmatic. Because they 
arc, furthermore, political and practical, they are generally indifferent to 
supernatural considerations concerning the transcendency of the Gospel 
or the relation iK'tween Crxl and man. On the contrary, most Indian 
Christians believe that the practice of Christian Love is not to be sought 
in politics, and they exclude all worldly interests when they pray to God.**^ 
Thus, th.e same differences of ways of thinking between the Indians and 
the Chir^''^'* appear in the case of adopting Christianity as in the case of 
accepting Bucldliism. 

In modern times the C hinese have become increasingly worldly and 
more a\erse to accepting Indian rcligifuis thought tlian ever before. When 
Tagore — a compaiativeK worldly thinker for an Indian — visited China in 
1924 and preached the sLi|ieriority of “Eastern spirituality’' over "Western 
materialism,” he was att.kked as a living symbol of the futile passivity of 
Eastern religions, a passi\itv that had reduced India to colonial and 
China to semi colonial status."*^ Though "this worldlincss” is not a unique 
trait of the ( hinesc, u is espcciallv salient as a characteristic vva\ of think- 
ing among them. 


Noji-clcvcldjTvicnt of Mctdi'Jnsics 

In connection with tliese tendencies, aion-rcligious transcendental 
metaphysics did not develop among the C hinesc out of their own habits 
of thinking, but onlv under the impact of foreign culture. In the second 
millennium b.c., the Chinese had the conception of iicaven (Tfew) 
as a place alx)ve the u aid where rulers, i.e. kings, generals, and ministers, 
went after death. Since the Supreme Ruler of the universe lived there, 
the term '*T*ien' also denoted the supreme deity, who was named the 
ti/* With the passage of time, other ti c postulated, until there \\ere 
many ti. 

Records mentioned in die Five Classics (IEm Chifig^ mostly represent 
events connected with the actual human world, and are hardly concerned 
with transcendental worlds. Sometimes, we are told, T'iew rules all 
existences as w'cll as human beings. This idea of Tien, however, is not 
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separate from the idea of T'ieti as the visible sky above; in this sense, this 
idea does not transcend the empirical world/^ Certainly with the rise of 
Taoism, leaven" became materialized. 

Among the ancient Chinese philosophies, the philosophy which might 
be said to have a metaphysical character was Taoism. Taoisis thought that 
the real truth CTa uio) exists in the realm where all names and ways of 
practices of doctrines such as benevolence and justice in Confucianism 
are abandoned. And the original state of the Universe was an existence of 
no form o: name to serve as the svmbol of the Triith.^' We can recognize a 
germ of metaphysical character in this consideration. Taoism, however, 
harmonized and combined the arts of self protection and cultivation in 
later periods when it renounced its metaphysical system. Aside from this 
idea of Taoism, there were some other metaphysical ideas in Chinese 
philosophies The conception of T'icn in the Fire Classics, the doctrine of 
T'ai-chi (first principle) in the / and the principle of Li (reason) 

taught by Chu-tzu, of the Southern Sung d\nastv ( 1 1 27-12"*^), are 
examples of such ideas. Explanations of these metaphvsical principles, 
however, were not fully given, and clear definitions of these principles 
were not shown e.xeept ortdly. Tlie existence of these principles was onl\ 
asserted. For example, in the philosophv ('f Chii tzii, which is the most 
philosophical study of all, a clear explanation of "[j" cannot he found. 
Chu-tzu declared frequently that I i ruled all existences in this world 
However, he invariably answered the questions of his disciples as to 
w’hat Li was as follows: "It will he realized in the near future.’' ITiat is to 
say, he kept silent about the chardCier of 1 1 in spite of his assertion of its 
existence.^'*’ 

In this manner meta|)h\ sical s\ stems did not de\elop in C hina Chi 
tsang pointed out the fact that, in general, Chinese philoM)phies icgarded 
the opposition of siibjcciivitv and (ibjectivitv as merely relative, that is. 
as one that did not transcend common sense.^' .Tsungmi also criticized 
this same point in the Chinese! philosophies.'*" Again some Buddhist 
priests criticized Chinese philosophies in general because they never set 
forth the three worlds of the past, the presemt, and the future, or the six 
divine powers,'*® and moreover they did not understand what the s(Mi 1 
»r the spirit wa These criticisms can he s;ud to be correct evaluations of 
hincse philosophies in general. 

When Confucians saw the attractive aspects of metaphysics in Hud 
dhism, they too developed a metaphysics. Neo-confucian metaphysics in the 
Sung Learning ^Suwg-hsi(eh) owed much to Buddhist metaphysics. It is 
said that Chinese philosophical thought attained its summit when the 
Sung-hsueh philosophy was completed. Nevertheless, even Chu tzu, the 
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founder of the Sung hsueh philosophy, did not state a systematic explana- 
tion of the doctrine at all.*^' 

The Chinese, lacking the copula in their language, were not quite 
conscious of judgments of attributkin. Therefore, they could not clearly 
distinguish the difference Ix^twcen the metaj liysical principle of substance 
and derivative attributes^® After Buddhism was introduced into China, 
it was greatly influenced by the anti metaphysical trend of thought among 
the Chinese. For examjde, the ( hinese San-lim school (Three Treatises) 
was based upon the C^htwglun of Nagarjuna and other treatises. The 
doctrine of Nagarjuna states tlini worldly tru»h is the foundation of all 
existences, hut that metaphysical truth is the essc‘ncc of worldiv truth and 
ontologicallv diflerent from it In the non metaphysical, nominalist doctrine 
of the San lun school, on the contrary, it is thought that the differences 
between these two truths are onlv differences in ua\s of expression. They 
therefore interpreted wojI(ll\ truth as an explanation of what existence 
war. ap'^ 1 truth as th^* e\iclencc of mm substantiality. In such a view- 
point a con.siructive rnet.iphxsies cannot be established. By this reasoning 
the philosophy of the \ r,fiaytimdiratCi (pure consciousness), which in- 
vestigated the order 0 ! c‘'t.jl)lishment of absolute existence, did not become 
influential in tiie world of thought in China in spite of the fact that it 
was introduced into ( 'Inna by Paramartha in the Liang and Ch en dynasties 
(6th ccntiiTN A T his philosoplu again was introduced hv Hsuan-tsang 
in the T ang dvnastv -th centur\ ^ and was protected and supported by 
the Imperial Court erthtdess, it soon declined.'’^ An analysis of psy- 
chological j>benomena in the doctrine of the AhhiJh''rma of Illnavana 
Buddhism also did not de\c!op in C hina. inis kind of 'ijectivc idealism 
was not suited to the rnentalitv of the t hinese. Scarcely .iiiy metaphysical 
tendency can lx- found in tlie doctrine of Zen Buddhism. Tsung-mi 
acknowledged the fact that tlx’ teachings of Zen Buddhism concerning 
metaphysics were ver\ simple. '*' 

It may safel\ he said that the doctrine of the Hua-ycn sect was 
the greatest adaptation of Maha\ana Buddism among tl\c various 
philosophical systems org.inizt'd b\ the Chinese. This doctrine transcends 
the traditional Buddhist philosophy while accepting it in mexlified form. 
Philosophical thought in Buddhism as well as in Indian mctaplv.sics 
generally sc’t forth the two ideas of ahsoln^c existence and the phenomenal 
world. The absolute is the idea of indel-iininate non-form and non-dis- 
crimination while the phenomenal worlil is known through form and 
discrimination. The Indian mctaplnsicians tried to explain the relations 
between them mainly by arguing alxiut the iclations between the 
Reality and the Appearances. The Chinese Hua-yen sect, on the contrary, 
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insisted that all phcn6mena mutually interpenetrate, and moreover, each 
one of them possesses absolute significance in itself. In this theory, the 
Absolute is not the important subject while the relation between one 
phenomenon and another is greatly expanded. It is from this standpoint 
that the basic doctrines arc taught that ''all phenomena are interdependent 
without obstructions’* and “one is all, and spontaneously at the same time, 
all is one.” In these theories, the Reality is understood as something which 
is included in phenomena. In the Indian philosophies, the relations be- 
tween individual existence and permanent existence, or the one and the 
many, were the central subjects. On the contrar)% in the Hua-yen sect of 
China, the main subjects were relations between one individual being and 
another, or between one limited existence and another. Although this 
tendency can be found in the doctrines of the T'ien-t’ai sect, it is more 
clearly formulated in the doctrines of the Hua ycn sect; therefore, it can 
be said that the Hua-yen sect is a more Chinese and more developed form 
of Mahayana Buddhism. In such a philosophy, the attempt to assume 
metaphysical principles was completely abandoned; philosophers dwelt 
only in the shadow of the empirical and phenomenal worlds. 



CHAPTER 22 INDIVIDUALISM 


The Tendency Towards Egoism 

Contrary to certain opinions current in the West, the Chinese devel- 
oped an individualism of their own which goes back to ancient times. 

“While property was held in common, each son had his inalienable 
right to inheritance. There was no individual vote guaranteed by a 
consti*-j:i. ... ind yet in village meetings every male adult was a voting 
member by natural right. In the thirteen-centurj^-long traoition of civil 
service examinations, the basis for the selection of government officials 
was individual merit rather than race, creed, economic status, sex, or 
age."' The significance of the individual was fully admitted in ancient 
C hinese philosophv: “Although the leader of three armies can be captured, 
the will of a common man cannot be destroyed.’ * 

C^onfucianism, the main ideology of Chinese intellectuals, was 
normally and properlv associated with the idea of civic participation or 
public service. In fact, however, there was an eoodly valid asfxfct of 
Confucianism, apparent in the thought of Confucius . d Mencius, wLich 
justifies the individuars withdrawal from public life and official service 
under some conditions. Conlucian er mitism was 'specially prevalent in 
the Yuan period ( i 2 "i-i ' . Needless to sav, this tendency was strong 

among Buddhist recluses. In manv cases thev showed a voluntarv cremit- 
ism in protest against political power. 

Dr. Chan has recent! v indicated “an excess of individualism in 
China: 

“Actuallv, one of China’s chief troubles in recent decades has been an 
excess of individualism. E\ervone has his own opinion. There have lx;en 
far too manv individualists who think hev arc above society. 1 eamwork 
and cooperative enterprise have been conspicuously lacki!ig. This is the 
type of thing the communists have set out to destroy. The problem is 
whether they will destrov the individual himself."’ 

Then, does Chinese individualism conflict with altruism? The 
Chinese, like other people, do not lack the spirit of altruism. Mutual 
helpfulness in the family and in the villages is common. There is, of 
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course, plenty of selfishness — as there is in other cultures. Buddhist 
altruism helped China, but altruism was esteemed as a high virtue in 
China long before Buddhism arrived. The first legendary ruler is believed 
to have spent a good part of his life in digging watercourses for the rivers 
in order to stop floods, neglecting bis own fainib i:i serving the public. The 
only difference between Chinese altruism and that of other peoples is that 
the Chinese consciousness of being members of the nation or slate Ikis 
been weak. Perhaps, that is why they were occ.isionalJy blamed as eg/) 
istic even by their countrymen, and this is uhat the (’ommunist C Govern 
ment is striving to correct through its totalitarian indcKiiination. 

Chinese indi\'idualism was hmiteil by several cultural factors, and did 
not develop along the same lino as it did in the WVsl. Among tiu sc factors 
were (as we have already seen) the trailitional Chinese attitude of static 
understanding, their wa\ of thinking which emphasizes concrete partjcii 
lars, and the trend in their thinking which impost's upon the i.ndividual 
the great importance of past events and the traditional wisdom of the sage. 
This incubus of historical tradition differentiates clearlv tlie coiuept 
of the individual held by the Chinese from that held by tlu* Indiiins. lo 
these limitations on Chinese individualism must be added the factor of 
the traditional Chinese tendency towards a “closed” society and morality. 
That is to say, the Chinese always regarded themscKes as confinetl to life 
around such limited human relations as tfie (arniK, which provides the 
most intimate of personal relations. Jn ethics, for example, in«iial rcl.iiinns 
among only certain individuals, such .is father and son, sovereign and 
subject, W'ife and husband, were considered important, so ihat the C hinese 
people tended to pay little attention i(» any international princi[des of 
morality or laws valid for scxricty in all countries (such .is the jus g(’rr/iro»r 

TTiis may have Ijcen a natural vv.iv of edification C him se ethics w.is 
written and taught for the use of thoso who eoiilcl read, the literate few 
who were the potential leaders of the peoj)Ic. I he common people, being 
illiterate, were expected to follow the practices of the literate, hence if 
morality was taught to the literates, it would spread ihrciugh the societv . 

The ethical doctrine of Lao t/u is consec|uentIy a morality for the 
self-protection and safety of the individual even in the cases where altruis 
tic virtues were taught. The Buddhists criticized Lao tzu by saying that bis 
teaching pertain, only to one's own life and is useless to other pcoplv.^ 
The view of Yang-tzu is “to complete the true nature of man and follow 
truth,”® which, he implies, is none other than to satisfy men’s physical 
desires. Chuang-tzu also insisted that man should not perform good deeds 
for fame, should not perform evil deeds which would bring about punish 
ment, and should behave in conformity to his physical desires, for then 
he would faenble to realize his true nature and live a long life.® The theory 
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of self-cultivation which appeared in the latter part of the Chan kuo 
Cthe Age of Warring States, 403-221 b.c.) period is an art meant to protect 
and presc-Tve one's physical health. I’he theory of seclusion also is the 
art of protecting one’s life by keeping aw. / from worldly and powerful 
positions where dangers are aj)t to arise. I he theory of superhuman 
Ix'ings al.so stems from the desire to prolong man's life etcrnallv and to 
enjoy life endlessly. All thes( theories can l>e said to foster a kind of 
egoism. Some scholars even regard the teaching of Mo-tzu (died c. 390 
who taught the way to love others, was also a form of egoism inso- 
far as he taugiu that to lov<‘ others is simply in order to be loved by others.^ 
7 ’he humanistic spirit (d Confucianism ajjpears in its teaching the 
rules (jf statesmanship it, however, teaches the art of statecraft followed 
hy the governing l 1 iss. It evpects that the sage will benefit all. But it does 
not expect the sage to tead; all people, for the simple fact that illiterates 
could not l>c*ncfit. 1 Hitt rates must he taught bv ordinary Confucians, not 
bv .’js For e.\ tiijdt, Tung Cbung-shu 'ar i-g-ca. IC4 P.c.), one 

ol the greatt'st i Ian C'onI u^^ians, is said to have had over 3,000 disciples. 
But he never saw mnst of them! Me taught a small coterie of intimate 
disciples and e.xpettvd tlwm to pass on his teaching to the others! So the 
ordinary (.’oi'iiitian \'. as cxjK'cted t(» he an oHiCial or a teacher. 

I hus, the C'onl».< tan the‘»rv of huinanism was not derived from the 
ulea tlint man is sa\v\I as man and sentieiu beings as sentient beings. 7 Tie 
moral practice of filial pietv also possessed the tenelcncy towards egoism. 
In the I ^th eentiirN, Dogen of Japan pointed out this fact very clearly in 
order to eontiast this uiuK ikn of nfueianism will* the altruism of his 
Bueldhisni Dogen said that the teaclung tliat Biidcll and Bexlhisattvas 
can .ippear in \ arioii'' lorins at anv place and tunc in oro.r to save all hving 
beings, canr.ot he foiinel in the teMe'hingsol Confucianism.*' 

It is e\ident that ilicsc humanistic and individualistic tendencies in 
C'hinese thought had a eh’se connection with the actual conditions of 
hie in the C hinese farm \iilages. Of course*, 1 mean pre communist China. 
There was relatnelv little group consciousness in the Chinese farm- 
villages, for \eTV seldom did farmers cultivate and irrigate the land 
together. C'onsciiiiei.tlv, the indc[x'iKlcnt government of the fanners was 
very conservative. I liese characteristics in the life of the Chinese farm- 
villages were naturally correlated wi'h die Chinese w’ay of hinking. The 
rural situation of prest'iu dav communist . hina nia\ be different. 


The Spiritual Leadership of Buddhism aud Us Transformation 

Chinese Buddhists criticized the self centered attitude of other Chi- 
nese philosophers, \ftcr Buddhism was introduced into China sometime 
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in the first century, Buddhists engaged in a great many altruistic activities 
in accordance with the ideal of “Compassion.” Ever since Shih-lo (ca. 
329 A.D.) of the Later Chao period, who was influenced by the teaching of 
Fo-t*u-ch'eng, left the education of his children to the temple, the 
temple possessed great importance in education. The social work of Bud- 
dhist priests was especially noticeable in its medical treatment and relief 
of the poor. In the Eastern Chin period (4th and 5th century a.d.), Fo t’li- 
ch'eng, Fa-k'uang, Ko-lo-chieh, An-hui of Lo-yang, and Tan-tao of Lo 
ching-shaii helped the people obtain medical treatment. The nccessaiy^ 
offerings were also available in the temples. In the T'ang dynasty (618- 
907), the system of temple hospitals was established, and institutions for the 
poor, the sick, and the orphaned were built. In times of famine, Buddhist 
priests and nuns devoted themselves to the relief of the people. As the 
organ of monetary circulation for the common people, a pawn housc^ 
called 'IVu-chirt-tsang (the limitless storehouse)” was founded in the 
Six Southern and Northern dynasties. Besides these activities, Buddhist 
priests endeavored to build bridges, plant trees, dig wells, and construct 
rest-houses. In the Southern and Northern dynasties, many temples were 
built in the center of the city. The people were charmed by the noble 
images of Buddhas or the ornaments of the temples which gave rise to 
thoughts of the Pure Land. Thus, temples became comfortable rest places 
for the people who became interested in and familiar with Budilhism.** 
It appears, however, that the Chinese Buddhists were not conscious 
of the individual worth of others when thev [x*rformecl these* social works, 
but believed that one could be identified with others by practicing these 
activities. From ancient tiiTies, the I'ao religion taught that "the correct 
way of human morality is the oneness of all existence.”*" Chuang tzii also 
esteemed “the equality of nature.” and again Chang t/u of the Sung 
philosophy said that “human beings and all other creatures are m\ 
friends.”” In the traditional thought-system of the Chinese, it seems that 
the existential problem of “confrontation” of one person with another was 
not a relevant issue. On the contrary, in the Buddhist dextrines of the 
Sui and Tang dynasties, this problem was l(>gically rcst)lved. .Accord 
ing to the doctrine of the T’icn t’ai sect, the fundamental principle wliich 
makes possible practical and altruistic activities is the "non duality of 
self with the oiner,”** so that the doctrine of "helping others in con- 
formity with their capacities” followed logically, since self realization was 
the major premise. In the Hua-ycn school, the doctrine that “one is all and 
all arc one” was taught also by Zen Buddhism.” Philosophical arguments 
such as the demonstration of the existence of others, set forth by Dhar 
makTrti of India,” and the proof of the existence of the self, discusscxl in 
modem Europe, did not appear in China. 
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The doctrine of altruistic practice based upon the compassion of 
Buddhism could not completely change the Chinese tradition, which was 
focused on limited human relations. Buddhism was accepted and spread 
in China in ways which led to compromises with the thought of medita- 
tive seclusion, compromises peculiar to Chinese Buddhism and in con- 
formity with Chinese habits of thought. Generally speaking, Chinese 
Buddhism was transcendent and other-worldly and apart from common 
society. Most of its temples were situated in forests and mountains.” This 
can be clearly found in the Chinese phrase that “to build a temple” was 
“to open the mountain.” The famous and big temples were all built in 
far-off mountains far away from villages.*® All Buddhist recluses went to 
these mountains and observed the precepts, practiced meditation, and 
furthered themselves spiritually by living together with their fellow- 
monks. They bedieved that truth could be realized onlv throufji these 
practices. Although the followers who chanted the name of Amida Buddha 
were rr-.i'’'»ly in contac t \Mth the people, many of their famous monks were 
confined to mountains.*' Famous Buddhist scholars such as Tsung-mi” 
and Chih'i, the founder of the T’ien-t’ai sect, had also secluded them- 
selves in the mountains for study and self-cultivation. It was the ideal of 
Zen priests t(' cx' secluded in mountains to enjoy the peaceful quiet. When 
Dogen intended to return to his homeland Japan, his Chinese master, 
Jii ching. instructed him as follows. “When vou go back to your country% 
spread the doctrine of Buddhism for the benefit of both men and deities. 
Do not stay in the center of cities or towns. Do not be friendly with Kings 
and state ministers. Dwell in the dc«‘p mountains and valleys to realize 
the true nature of man. Do not break the i^iiets of our ^ 

Corresponding with tliis tendenev among the Bl -idhist priests, the 
C hinese in general also praised and e.stecmcd it as the pure and desirable 
wav of life. For c.\amplc, Meng-hao ian composed the following poem to 
praise the hermitage and Zen practice of his teacher ^i: “Master Yi 
piactices the quiescence of meditation and built a hermitage in the forest; 
a mountain is situated near it and shadows of trees cover the hermitage; 
when the sun sets there is perfect silence around the hermitage. Here, he 
realized the pure mi-.J of man bv ohscTving the pure and beautiful lotus.” 

There are manv p(X*ms honoring temples and priests in the Ttifig- 
shih-hsimn (a collection of poems composed in the T ng dvnasty). 
These poems praise the fact that temj :s were situated in quiet places 
far from the villages and also praise the priests who sincereU endeavored 
to purifv themsc'lves and practice the Buddhist exercises in these ijuiet 
places.**"' 

Such an attitude of life where t>ne lives in a quiet place and enjoys 
the state of quii'so^nce is csjxvially prominent in Taoistic teachings. Ac- 
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cording to the Lao-tzu, a return to the root of existence is called quietness, 
and figuratively, a rebirth."' And again his follower. Kuan yin, said, "one 
should be quiet as a mirror and response should be like an echo," and "one 
becomes pure by quiescence.""' Lich tzu (third century a. a.) taught 
that man should abandon all discrimination and thought and should have 
quiescence and "emptiness.”'* Tien p'ien, Peng nieng, and Shen tao also 
taught that m.in should abandon discrimination and judgment of diversity, 
that is. one should reject judgments ol this and that, one or the other, and 
should obi. Tve the oneness of all existence."* Such thought can also be 
found in the teaching of Kuan-tzii vKiian Chung, ca 650 

This sou of quietism also influenced (^hinese Buddhism. The practice 
of meditation was highly esieemed in C hinese Buddhism."'’ The important 
practice for Chdi i (Master of the T'ien I’ai School) was that ol meditative 
concentration ol the mind. Lven the San lun sect, which is regarded as a 
representative st'Ct of philosophical lUiddhism, insisted upon the impor 
tance of "concentration of mind. '* Intro^peclixe and meditative tendency is 
especially prominent in Zen Buddliism, in whith the mintl is called "tlu* 
origin ol the truth or D/mrim?,"'" and asseiis that our mind is namcK the 
Buddha itself."** In order to piirifv and attain the mind’s reali/dlion, 
which reveals the essence of truth, one must practice the meditative 
posture of sitting (zrtzeu). ’" Meditative ri si is not mcreK a means to attain 
the final stage, but the meditative posture itself epitomizes the Tunda 
mental or fullest essence"*’ of man. Meditation at rest is the substance ol 
wisdom.^® 

The wisdom which is emphasized in the Cli an (Meditation, Zen' 
sect is one w’hirh is absolutely separate Irom the confrontation of "st*!f 
and others." This aim of seif realization hv emancipatifin ehai;icteri/cs 
Buddhism in general: "Ihe true Dharwu virtue^ ii> to abandon both the 
mind and its objects."'* It is when discrimination of all forms is rejected 
that the absolute appears: "When thought is stopped and discrimination 
abandoned, the Buddha spontaneously appeals before one.’ Now this 
state is namely the state of emancipation which can be attained only by 
realization of the nature of the mind in the meditative pisiure of 
sitting.” This state of emancipation, how'ever, is not always a mere state of 
quiescence. For the enlightened priests of Chan (Zen) Buddhism, this 
state yields an av«arencss of life in practice. And this is called "a road of 
furtherance”” which must be realized by the man who practices it himself. 
Thus the technique of Zen practice became utterly C’hincsc; the tv[)c of 
meditation became occasionally diametrically opposed to Indian medita 
tion. In Indian meditation, the mind tries to avoid the external world by 
ignoring outside influence; however, Chinese meditation works with the 
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aid of external influence, operates in this world, emphasizes quick wit 
and insij^ht, and aims at sell realizaijon.'*^ 

Hie teachings ol the Pure hand sect'^ were alyj influenced bv this 
wa\ of thinking advixated by /en Budcllii rn, for ynne early Pure Land 
teachings o( C-hina | 3 ossessi‘d characteristics of the original teaching. For 
exampit*, the Pure land leaching of Shan tao '^613 668 a.d.) asserted 
tliat the Pine Land a( tually exists in the dircLtion west of this very world. 
It is not surprising, iherelore, in read that many pcf;ple commilteci suicide 
in carder to l)e horn in the Puu I and by follow ing the doctrine of Shan-tao 
who taught. “I.fiatlu tins dthkd world and desire to he born in the Pure 
Land." The way of jirattifoe the thinking of Buddha taught bv Chih-i 
was to meditate and observe each one of the excellent features of Amida 
Buddh a in ones mind. I he Lhinesc. however, who were w'orldlv, 
realisti''-, and preferitd pt.i. r of mind, changed the teachings of the Pure 
Land sc' ♦ 1 hey insisii cl tli.ii the Puie I. and of Amiiabha Buddha existed 
onl\ m the mind of mmo ] here is a paragraph in tlie C hinesj translation 
of the Aviitihur illr which states that "rhe Pure Land of 

Amiiahh.t Biultlha '.njitecl n(»t too far fnan this world, and thc^ef^'re, 
the fe.iluies o' iho Pore 1 and can he ohscrvid hv meditative concentra- 
tion o| tf-e mold ’ /' n monks intcrprclcii this as follows: ‘‘The ignorant 
desire to Ik* Inirn in :!u Pure f and bv cdling the name of the Buddha. 
I lie enlii^hti*ncd o?u , • n the contiarv, purifies his own mind. The Buddha 
therefore, said, 'In ( 'nh-rmitv with the puritv of the mind, the land of 
the Biuiilh 1 alvj hei o:ne> jnire.’ If tlu mind is purified, the people of the 
cast are sinless. 1( iIil mirul is not pi.....cd, on the 'ntrary. even the 
people ol the west arc suit ill 1 Ir ignorant desire to bi ’)orn in the land 
to the west I he kinds of the cast and tlu' west, however, are situated in 
the Mine pkm If the mind is pure, me Pure land exists close to this 
vv.ald. On the conirarv. if ('lu aw.ikens impure thoughts in the mind it is 
dillRuli to he horn in live Puie Land even if one chants the name of the 
Buddha. * ’ 

1 he Zen monks then asserted the teaching which thev derived from 
the |)assage of tlu Vnyialik'iiti uirJcsa sutra that "the pure mind is 
idtntiial with the Pure land."' I'hiis. thev insisted on "a mind oiiK 
iloclrine aiul Imallv the tea Jung vame to he taught that "t‘ e Pure land 
of the pure mind exists m .dl parts . the world. .Alter the Sung 
dvnastv. the C'him se Ihiddlusis exJusivelv followed this pure mind view, 
and allcT the* \Iing dvnastv. iu> loniradictiini was felt in practicing 
simultaneouslv sitting and llu' Pure I and practice. 

In Chinc‘sc* Buddhism the most iir.portanl practice, then foie, was to 
purify one’s own f'^iiul so that one would need to depcnvl excliisiveK 
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upon oneself, and not rely upon any other power, not even the power of 
the Buddha. In this connection, I In hai (550 -606 a.d.) said: “You should 
realize the fact that man saves himself, and the Buddha cannot redeem 
man. Practice by yourself and do not rely upon the favor of the Buddha. 
It is set forth in the sutra: Therefore, those who look for the true dharma 
should not rely upon Buddha.’ **** 

According to this theory each individual has to face the Absolute by 
himself. Consequently, the authorities of the church, religious organiza 
tions, or any divine person who claimed to act as a medium between the 
individual and the Absolute were not recognized. 

^on-forwatiou of Religions Sects 

Since priests and religious organizations as intermediaries were 
regarded as unnecessary in China. Chinese religions do not have the 
sectarian character so typical of the religions of other peoples. Con 
fucianism, which was originallv worldly, was combined with go\ern 
mental olTicials' jxnver. It did not, however, form a state church organi/a 
tion. Neither did Taoism form a religious organization with a central 
state-controlled administration. The same circumstances prevailed in the 
case of Chinese Buddhism. There were no m(»nks in China such as the 
itinerant Sramanas of India. All the Buddhist monks in C^hina staved 
and lived in tcmple§, where sectarian distirKtions were not recognized *' 
The individual priest had a right to live in anv temple so long as he 
obscrv'cd the Buddhist precepts 

In present-day Chinese Buddhist society, there is no organization 
controlling the temples and they arc in)t interfered with fxditieallv. Mt. 
T'icn-t’ai is the sacred place for Chinese- I ien-t’ai priests because it v\ ad- 
here that the founder, Chih i, lived and founded the doctrine of this 
sect, so that this place became the headquarters of the Chinese 1 len t’ai 
priests in various other districts, for there arc no relations Ix'tween an 
individual priest in one locality and another priest elsewhere. Similarlv, 
the Shaolimssu Temple on Mt, Sung is the place where Bodhidharma, 
the founder of the Zen sect, practiced meditative sitting, facing the wall 
for nine years, .aj that this temple is the most holy temple as well as the 
incomparable practice-ground for Zen priests. Nevertheless, it is not the 
headquarters of the Zen sect and there is no connection between this 
temple and other Zen temples although some pilgrims come to it, Zi’n 
Buddhism originally insisted on the imjmrtance of the conveyance of the 
teachings from teacher to disciple, and the relation between master and 
disciple was very important. In spite of this fact, there is no connection 
between various temples.^'* I'he temple in pre-Communist Chinese Bud- 
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clhism W3S 3 mere structure to accommodate priests. Therefore, priests of 
various sc'cts lived in the same temple. If the head priest of a temple was 
a priest of the Pure Land sect, the temple belonged to the Pure Land sect. 
If the head priest of a temple was a priest o( the Zen sect, it was a temple 
of the Zen sect. For this reason, the sect of one and the same temple was 
always changing in accordance with the sect of the head priest.^^ In this 
scTise, it can be said that the distinction of sects depended solelv on the 
will of the individual j)riest. 

In Japan, on the contrary, a temple aKva\s belongs to a certain sect, 
and it does not change with the sect of the head priest as in China where 
the sect of the temple is alua\s changing with the change of the head 
priest/"* Cienerally speaKing, in modern times Chinese Buddhism has 
tried to harmonize its various Zen sccts.^‘ It seems to me that this tendency 
of Chinese Buddhism appuired in the latter part of the Ming dvnastv.^ 

Th^'n'fore, Chincst* Ixcame Buddhist followers onlv through the 
preaching of individual priests. Chinese temples do not have fi: cd followers 
or Indievers. C'»reat landowners who supported the temple sometimes 
contributed land or furists, with the income from which a temple could 
maintain its di'^siples and become prosperous. Head priests of great temples 
considered it a ver\ important mission train and foster many priests, 
rherefore, thev rccjik^tal contributions and offerings from their followers, 
Indievers or anvone with whom thev had rel itions.'’’ On the occasions of 
religious services and funeral rites, the Buddhist followers usually invited 
a certain priest to j>erfi'im them. Or in some cases, they held the ceremonies 
«it a temple thev dt'sign.Ued. In this C( clion, nk.i»* followers of Bud- 
dhism gaiheied at a teinjde ef a famous and \irtutms riest wIk^so name 
w.iS wideK known. 1 herefore a temple was often re\ived or newly built 
through contrihiitions and (’Iferings winch w’crc donated to these virtuous 
fanums priests 

W hat has happened to the priests ami their disciples in C ommunist 
t'hina toclav is not well km^wn. Since the Communist rc\oliition the 
stxial situation h.is grealh tlianged. But. judging irom infiirm.uion 
oicasionallv ai^ijuiie ' hv us, the Buddhists’ situation seems to remain 
unchanged so long as the Buddhist (»iders dvi not conflict with the pcdic\ 
of the government. 


U fiivcrsiiUty of I ao I he 

Thus, Chinese Buddhists disappnned the ai thoritv of the religious 
organiz;uion or eluircli as the meilium between the .\hsoluic an t e 
individual, anti thev exlusi\elv followed the ilhiirvui jhc 
principle) or the (the way'^ which was considered the . so ute 
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i*^self. Indian people made use of the term ditarnta in many cases but the 
C Sinese preferred the term tao. The word tao possesses a more concrete 
connotation that the word dharma. Otherwise, the meaninj{ c)f these 
two words was essentially the same in the eyes of Buddhists at that time. 
The practice of Taoists is similar to the Indian practice of Yoj;a with 
respect to seeking tranquillity of mind, longevity, miiaculous powers, 
etc.” 

In this sense the Chinese have Ix'en full\ conscious of the uni 
versality of tao. They assume that even thougli countries differ, the same 
moral principles are observed ami lollnued all over the world, and that 
a certain thought svslem iranscends lime and possesses a universal 
validitv true li>r all ages. ’’ 1 hev lH*heve that the idea of tao. whic h can In* 
found in all rrligions m vancais forms, is also iiniveisal truth. Therefore, 
it is said that “/c/o is not al^Ie to realize hut c*an he realized h\ m.in 

hven though there are various wavs to leali/e it, the t.m itself, however, 
dot's not change through the ages. 1 hat which changes m time and place 
is not tao. but men and the world. 1 he iheoiv of otic yriuciylc eoiers all 
(Confucius), the idea of von creation (I aot/u). and the goal of nirvana 
(Sakyamuni), all point up the fact that different men taught the same 
truth. 

For some tliinkeis, the idea ol dlianna in Chinese Buddhism w.is a 
higher principle’ than that of the Buddha. 1 he autliorilv of the Buddha is 
established onlv ins<ffai as 11 is based up<»n the aulhoritv of the dliantui 

'Those who realr/ed the dliantia are called Buddha.’ ’ It is said th.it 
1 an hsia, a priest of the /c ii sect, burnt a wcK)den image of tlic Buddha to 
admonish people vvlu) idolized the Buddha but ignored the significance of 
the dliarnia embodied in it. The Pure Land teachings stale that one 
should meditate on .Amitfihha Buddha with all one’s heart and soul 
Modern C hinese interpreted this teaching as none oilier than to meditate 
on Tathatd (thusness). C hinese Bucldliists alst) esteemed the aulhoritv of 
the dharma more highlv than (ilial pietv. as is shown in the statement 
“The obligation to ancestors covers onlv seven generations, while the 
obligation of the Buddhist tiMcIier is s<i great that it covers a great main 
Kalpas.'^’^ 

To resjK’ci a Buddliist teacher docs not mean to respect the teacher 
himself as an individual, hut it mc'ans to respect the person who reali/c'd 
the truth of Buddhism by bimsc’lf.'*'' I'sung mi (7S0 84 1) taught that 
only those who wctc inferior in their spiritual capacities h.id to depend 
upon a teacher.'’* 1 his point is dircx’tly contrary to the case in Japan, where 
devotion to or reliance on an individual teacher was and is strongly 
emphasized.®* 

A prominent characteristic of the Indian religions in contrast to 
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Chinese Buddhism appears in the fact that the idea of precepts for 
virtue or dharvia was higlily esteemed in both countries but was accepted 
in different ways. Hie C hinese emphasized only the concrete worldly 
aspect of this idea of dhiiruia^ so that for them the universal principle of 
virtue appears in different forms according to the time and place. The 
principle can he unix ersal only hy changing its form in different contexts. 
I'he idea of dharma set forth i-, Buddhism is not a stagnant one, and 
therefoie, ethical princ iples or dharma naturally change and develop with 
the lapse of time. A characteiistic of Chinese Buddhism in the later 
period can he seen in the greater attention given to the individual concrete 
form of the princi])Ie of dharma as intti preted bv the Chinese Buddhists 
when compared vvitli the attitiule of most Indian Buddhists earlier. 

C liini*se Buddhists djtl not form religious organizations which 
gtivernrd piiests and ttinj Ns Xevertheless, thev did greatly esteem the 
obser\.in<«- of the picupts and believed that it was the essential basis of 
all good actions to keep the preeepls, because thev were fu.lv conscious 
of the importance’ and sacotlness of the dhamici as the Absolute.^ Even 
at pu-sent, Chinese pra^ts ohser\e and practise the j)recepts.’“‘ It is said 
that piiesis w^'iO \io!it(' ihs precepts cannot he respected by the people. 
The la\men well as ilie priests. ohs^AC the precepts very strictly in 
C hina.' I here is nvi . einiiig leligious oiganization in China Therefore, 
Buddhist follow CIS .lie not juinished or expelled even if they do not 
ohscnc the Buddhisi picccpts. .\e\ erihcless, the\ follow them closely, 
thus dillcrmg liom ti e Ja[\inesc Buddhist societies where the precepts 
arc not ncccssaiiK o!'hi\cu In ilu f wers in .^p- ' of the fact that 
ilu’se followcis aic stiicth. .oiuiolled, politisallv aiu cconomicalK, by 
the sc’ciaiian oi g.ini/aMon. 

lo keep the picccpi" does not meicK mean to follow ascetic 
pi.KlKes CM' lontiiuie a hic oi ni iiilieation. 1 he great priests of China 
excluded asce tic practices. I Ins tan he seen in the writing of Fa-tsang 
(6.4:;-- 1 2) whi) praised the precepts of a Bodhisattva stated in the Tang- 
xva)igchin^ y^Bralniuijdla .shtra^ as follows: "If one does not observe the 
precepts of the Ijodl .>atlva, he is the same as an animal or a bird even if 
he does undergo the ascetic practices in the mountains or eats only fruits 
and vegetables."'’^’ 

In Zen Buddhism, ascetic practice were also completely c.xcludcd.®’ 
The observance of the precepts was esteemed only so far as it was a help 
in realizing the dharma. 

In this connection, there w’as also no discrimination of social position 
or status in the monkhood and nobody was refused entrance in the 
Buddliist organization on this account. Thus, Chinese Buddhism in 
modern times came to possess a strikingly democratic character. In reaction 
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to this tendency, members of good families or the upper class did not 
become priests after the time of the “Suppression of Buddhism.” That is 
to say, people from the upper classes used to enter the priestliood in the 
time before the Sung period. In modern times, only people from the lower 
classes have entered the priestliood, and this tendency is seen in the 
fact that in present-day China, priests are mostly from the illiterate and 
ignorant classes — in particular, the farmers and common inhabitants.*^” 
The principle of equality in Buddhism, with regard to social position and 
classes, is 'trongly supported by many Chinese. I lowever, it could not 
eliminate the idea of class morality which was traditionally and strongly 
rooted in Chinese society. 



CHAPTER 2 ?, 


ESTEEM FOR 
HIERARCHY 


I he Monil PcTsonulily 

Since ancient times ( hinise philosophies have respected an ethical 
hierarchy in human relations, and we must not forget that a salient 
charaLteristic of Chinese thought is its ethical nature.^ The Chinese 
regarded ethical studies as a more important branch of learning than the 
science* 'Connected with nature. I lowever, the contents and the significance 
of "cthicai in Chinese thought arc clearlv different from what thev are 
in We stern thought or C liriscianity. In the following sections, the ethical 
characteristic in the \\a\s of thinking of the Chinese will be discussed. 

It sc'cms that the C liinesc* were not very conscious of the* distinction 
between natural ])luiH-mena and the ..ctions of human beings. They 
thought that man ci iild exert some power o\ct nature, when e\cnts de- 
pended upon the lich.iMor of man. and that natural jx)wer and the power 
of ideas were two as|H\ Is of one and the same universe. 

As a result of tlie humanistic trend of Chinese thought, discrimination 
betw'een the indiMclual and the hurr ^ ' organizan^ to which the in- 
dividual belongs was not fully acknowledged. An .tercsting e.xample 
concerning ilie relation between the individual and the human orgaiii7,a- 
tion can he found in Chinese Buddhism. Seng is tlic abbreviation of 
seng chid ^ ilie transliteration of which signifies a Buddhist organi- 

zation. d'he individual, on the contrary, w’ho belonged to this organization 
was called a yi ch'iu (hhikkhu or hhiksii'). These tw'o terms are clearly 
distinguished in the luiddhist sutras. In China, however, the individual 
monk was also call- d sei/g. which originally meant the organization. In 
India, the indu idual monk was newer called sau^ha; I-Ching, who made a 
j)ilgrimage to India, jxuntecl out this fact,” which Ch nese Buddhist 
scholars in general acknowledged. Nv erlheless, they insisted that they 
were justified in using ilu* term.^ And this idea of the Chinese also was 
inherited by the Japanese. 

The Chinese highly esteemed the cosmic hierarchy which included 
man, and therefore, they established a clear discrimination between 
human beings and other living iK'ings. They thought that man was man 
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only when he observed the right way of acting as a man. In this res|x?ct, 
Kan-tui-chih excluded barbarians, animals, and birds from the concept 
of humanity.* This way of thinking is remarkably different from that of 
the Indians. In most cases the Indians subsumed man and all other living 
beings under one concept which was ‘'being'' (sattva, or tle/iift), 

as they thought all beings suffered from the defdcment and illusions of 
this world in the same wa\. liuddhism in China was at times influenced 
by this kind of Indian thought. According to I suno mi. the human bc’ug 
is the hig est being of all existences, and is the only lix ing being wJio can 
completely harmonize with the spirit and gods. Pa tsaiig also instructed 
people by saying, “If an ascetic dots not observe the precepts, he is 
exactly the same as an animal or a bird.’"' buddhism, which originated 
in India, changed its way of thinking accordingly, after it went into 
China, so as to conform to the Chinese idea of man. Tliat is to sav, the 
views of the Chinese and of the Indians concerning the relation of man to 
other living beings were so oppt^sed that Hiiddhism hail to he transformed 
in going from India to China. 

Their two different views were derived from difference in viewpoints 
in regard to man. As has been pointed out, the Chinese people as well 
as many other peoples have attaLhed great importance to the individual 
or the concrete. I he Indian people, on the contrarv. greallv esteemetl 
the universal or permanent. Por the Chinese, social nexus attaches the 
most important significance to individual human beings. .Man is regarded 
as the most significan; and highest existerue, iind beings tianscending man 
possess little meaning in actu.il human lile. Por the Indians, on the 
contrary, the life of man in this world is impermanent and moital, with 
the differences between man and all other living beings being almost 
nil. Consequentlv, Chinese thought did not transcenil ethics while the 
Indians gave ethics a sulxjrdinate plate sulqect to discipline of a religious 
character. Such features in the wavs of thinking are not always peculiar 
to a certain people, for it is also possible that a culture in time will accept 
different ways of thinking I he Chinese were greailv influenced bv 
Indian thought for long jicriinls after the introduction of Buddhism into 
China. For example, the idea of compassion taught in Buddhism was 
widely accepted in the Sung dynastv, and manv compassionate acts, such 
as liberating living creatures, al>olition of animal sacrifice, and refraining 
from killing living beings, were highly commended.® 

Elegant Attitiicle on Sexual Matters 

Generally speaking, Indians are indifferent alxiut sexual matters. 
This tendency is also found in Indian Buddhism. They arc plain-spoken 
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in describing sexual affairs, and what is said . accepted by the Indians 
only so far as it is a description of an objective ^ ict, and only remarks about 
sex which cause unpleasant reactions in one's mind are disliked. On the 
contrary, the C hinese, or at least C.onfucianistS, have an aversion towards 
writings about sex. To be sure, some indecent literature has been written 
in C^hina. It was, howexer, considered unworthy for wise men or gentle- 
men to mention such sexual affairs. Such a tendency is not peculiar only 
to the C^hinese but to all decent jjcopic in the world as well. Nevertheless, 
It can be said that this tendeiuy was one of the noteworthy characteristics 
of the Chinese ediicati-d people 

Buddhism was also infliu iKed by this tendency. When the Chinese 
translated the Buddhist sfitras, for example, thev tried to remove the 
plain spoken words and johr.jses on sex. The C hinese version of the 
SadeUwnua yiiuilarlkii ^rltrj ' chapter “Dcvadaita”^' states that "a female 
dragon "Menlv charvjtd her figure to become a male dragon.” This 
phrase is very famous as pio^f of enlightenment of women in China as 
well as in Japan. I'he ouqinal text, luiwcver, states that "a daughter of the 
dragon king in the oci.in L\[)laincd the fact that she became a Bodhisattva 
bv concealing her ft icale organ and displaying the male organ.”’ The 
Cdiines<' remowd or ah}irc\iatcd such cxpicssions of the Indian text when 
they translated it. .Another example: whv was it wrong to drink stimulants^ 
Tliis was because various evils would result. The original Pali rc.vt says 
one of the deldements is that “those* who drink liquor are apt to display 
their sexual organs.” The Chinese translator turned this phrase into 
“those who drink liquor are apt to hecaii.c angry.”® 

The Chinese version of the HtM-ycn-chin^ C* Hiidharatafiisaka- 
sutra') translated in the Chin dynasty states as follows: “Vasumitra told 
Suclhanasresthi darika. Those w'ho A li i me surely attain the state of 
Samadhi where all beings are saved, and those who A-chung-pci me surely 
attain the slate of Samadhi of virtue and mystery.’ 

Adi-i IS the transliteration of Aliiigatia which connotes the meaning 
of cnthracc while A cliu?ig pci is derived from Paricumbana which means 
to kiss. T he original oanskrit can he translated as follows: “Some people 
can remove all defilements onlv by cvihracwg me and can surely attain 
the state of the Bodhisattva Samadhi called ‘the womb wh ch saves all 
beings of the world' without fail. Again s .nc people can become rid of all 
defilements only by kissing me and can surely attain the state of the 
Bodhisattva Samadhi callcti ‘the state where the womb of virtue of all 
beings of the world can be realiml.’ ' 

As is seen in the above phrases, the Indian indifferently used terms 
connected with sex ^iuch as “embrace” or "kiss.” On the amtrary, the 
Chinese who taught the correct way (Too) of a gentleman could not 
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follow this tendency. For the Chinese, it was a terrible thing to mention 
sexual words in religious scriptures. Ihev thought ili.it incleet'nt terms 
desecrated the scriptures’ autluuiiv and sacredness. Ihuldli.ihliadra, there- 
fore, who translated the IIun yen sutra, iransliii’'afed these two terms in 
order to conceal them. 

However, in the other Chinese translation of the Iluu\c}i sutr.i 
translated in the Tang dynasty, these two terms Aliuy^imu and Piiricuuihatui 
are literaMy translated from the Sanskrit as embracing and kissing.'* It 
is thoLighi that Confucianism was more influential in the C'lini dvnastv 
when this sutra was first translated than later in the f ang ebnasty. 

In this connection, German scholars, among the modern l.uiopeaiis. 
usually translated literally the sexual esplanations mentioned m the Indian 
literatures. On the contrary, Fnglish scholars, in many cases, used the 
Latin or euphemistic explanations instead of the literal tianslation. In this 
respect, there seems to he a similarity between the ideal ol ConfiicianiMn 
and that of the English gentleman. 

In aiK'ther part of the Hiia len sutra. tliert* is a sImi\ of a mother and 
daughter whose names are SiulaKana ami SuvalitaTatiprahhas.isn.'" Loth 
mother and daughter were high ckns prostitutes . I his soit 

of thing can also he found in modern Indian souLtv and ma\ he one ol its 
characteristics. Most of this storv in the Chinese Tang thnastv veision 
was translated literalh.*' Nevertheless, sonn dilfereiues tan he lound 
between the origiiiij Sanskrit text and the C hiiu se translaii(»n due to the 
influence of Conlucianism. C i) According to the origin, il text, hotli motlu'r 
and daughter arc prostitutes, and thc\ talk about the ti\Kliings of I’ud 
dhism. From a Ca)nfucianist standpoint. sikIi fails were not agreealde 
Therefore, the word ‘prostitute’’ is n moved in the Chinese translation. 
(2) In the original text it states that "the daughter wishes to mair\ the 
prince Tejo’dhipati.” According to ( imliKian thought, however, marriage 
is none other than the wife scTying her husband. I herefore, this part was 
translated as follows: “If possible, I w ish to serve this person." (■>) Aceoid 
ing to the original text, the reason why the mother had her daughter give 
up this love was that “we prostitutes are the pleasure instruments of all 
the people; therefore, you ennnot become the wife of one person. " On the 
contrary, the Cuinese tran.slaiion says, “We lower peojfle .ire not suitable 
for wives of such noble pef)ple." l hal is to sav, the reason why the daughter 
had to give up her love was the difference in the social position. On the 
contrary, the original text does not mention that the prostitute is a lower 
class person. In Indian society, some prostitutes were ranked highly in 
society and were also very rich. Such facts, however, could not be 
recognized in Chinese thougnt. 

The older Chinese version** of this sutra, translated in the Chin 
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dynasty, states that the prince instead of the daughter fell in love. This 
explanation is exactly opposite to the explanations of the above two— the 
original text and the Chinese version of the Tang dynasty. Of these, it 
can safely be said that the explanation of the original Sanskrit text and 
the Tang version of the Chinese are the ^.riginal form since there is a 
contradiction in the C'hinese ( hin version concerning this explanation. 
That is to say, the ( .alha (verse . portion mentions the daughter express- 
ing her love for the prince. Moreover, it can usually be said that the verse 
is older than the prose portions of the same sutra. Therefore, it is certain 
that the ex[>Ianation of part of the Chin version was modified in a later 
time. Again possibly the tr.inslator of the Chin version changed the 
expression of this part. Perhaps, the translator thought that if this part 
were translated litiTalK', the ethics of the social position would be broken. 

In connection with sexual ethics, the commentary on the Ahhi‘ 
clharm>'’^*n^a written bv Visomitra states: ‘'the man who observes the five 
precepts marries a vile.' The Chinese version of this commentary trans- 
lated by llsiian tsang. however, translated it as “the man who obsen^es 
the five precepts takes a wife and concubines” (XVIII, 18, left). Buddhism, 
from its beginnin<4. rmhibiied sexual relations with women e.xcept with 
one’s own vile. 7 hen fore, concubines were not permitted. It is true that 
if was permissible to ha\e plural wives in India, as can be seen in the 
nrrihmin scriptures ''r in the Jataka Buddhist stories (Jatnkd. IV, 99 G). 
It was permissible *'nlv so far as the women were wives. China, however, 
permittcfl concubines without the sa;.ction of marriacc- Therefore, Hsiian- 
ts.ing, who translated this sutra, add d the wcuo concubines* when 
he translated this part of the sutra. ITiis idea w also accepted by 
the Jap.incsc. For example, in the Ju zen-hd-go written by Jiun of 
Japan, it was not forbidden to have concubines although sexual rela- 
tions with wives or concubines of others are strictly prohibited. In this 
respect, a somewhat different ethical idea can be recognized in India on 
the one band and China or Japan on the othcr.^^ 

Buddhism seems to h.nc had many followers among the elite; there- 
fore, the words aiUi phrases of the sutras had to be translated in the above 
wavs, at least up to the period of the Tang dynasty. However, further 
investigations are necessarv in this field. 

Sexual relations in China were trictly prohibited if thev opposed 
the human order basc‘d on the family system. This thought prcibably 
stemmed from the idea i>f the high value of the human order in the famih. 
A love affair was regarded as physical and not spiritual. Confucianism did 
not recognize spiritual significance in love although some romantic poems 
can be found in e Shih Chivg, This tradition also intlucnccd Buddhism. 

Esoteric Buddhism arising in the last stage of Indian Buddhism was 
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influenced by the Sakta school, the folk-faith of that time, which included 
many indecent elements. Mysterious rites and ceremonies which violated 
public moral standards were performed under tl\e name of Buddhism. 
The Chinese, however, did not accept these mysterious riles although the 
esoteric Buddhist doctrine itself was adopted. Among the esoteric sutras 
translated into Chinese in the Sung dxiiasty weie some which clescrifx'd 
sexual relations symbolically; yet they hardly exerted any influence. 
Although the Chinese accepted wholesale the magic spells of esoteric 
Buddhism, the indecent side connected with sex w'as not accepted. 
Therefore, no sexual esoteric image at all exists among the images of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas wdiich were worshipped by the Chinese. A 
few European scholars see a similarity between the worship of Bodhisattva 
AvalokiteSvara cOid that of the Madonna, and have tried to find a latent 
element of Indian Sakti in Kuan-) in. Such elements, however, cannot be 
found in any sutra stating the worship of Bodliisatha Avalokitesvara. 
According to the Chinese view, the phvsical body of man is ugly and 
dirty, so that clothes are coverings for the ugly hodv.^'' TIuTefore, the 
Chinese neither accepted nor founded any religious customs such as are 
seen in Jainism where clothes are reganied as shackles and the naked 
image of the Jin a is worshipped. 

Formalism in Behavior 

The most imporfant thought of ancient C hina is the idea of / I f Rules 
governing the way of life) which Confucius gave u> the whole s\stem of 
political and social customs handed down from an earl\ age. It veas the 
ideal of moral conduct to lx.' folhnved in actual life. I \erv dutv (»f rn.in, 
such as filial piety or oheclience to an elder, had to lx* performed in 
conformity with Li. Therefore, the idial of the Chinese is that ever\ 
act should conform to the idea of Li. I his cloctiinc was slrictlv observed 
by the Confucianists. 

It has been commonly asserted that at the time of the Emperor Whi 
of the Han dynasty, Confucianism was accepted as the national icleolf)gv 
of the ruling class,'^ Thus, the idea of I i became the fundamental moraliiv 
of literate Chinese society. 

This tendency to follow rules is likely to produce formalism in 
behavior. Buddhism was also influenced in a manner shown above where 
the Chinese Buddhists at that time observed Buddhist precepts very 
strictly. The following story will show how rigorously (and even drasti 
cally) some of the Chinese Buddhists observed the formal precepts. 

When Hui-yiian (died 416) of Lu-shan became seriously ill, his 
disciples asked him to drink alcohol as a cure. He refused, for it would 
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transgress the Vinaya Rules (Pital.a). A cljsciplc then asked him whether 
he would drink rice porridge. Ht refused again as it was already after 
twelve o cloc k Clri Inditi iIk* prcct'pts state that tlie pri^ m must not partake 
of food after twelve r.’clock noon. Finally, he was oHered honey and told 
to mix it with water and drink it. I lui-yuan then told his disciples to search 
the Vhnaya Piiaka in order to find out whether it was admissible to drink 
honey witli water. Me died Ixinre they finished reading all the Vinaya 
texts.'’'*' Nakamoto Ttmiinaga Japan criticized this story saving: “One 
can say that he obseivecl the j^ccepts very strictly, since he did not break 
them even when he was ching However, how eccentric it was that he 
did not eat the rice porridgt. ‘ Fhe Vinaya sect was founded in a later 
period and was influenced hy this kind of striLtness of behavior. I-tsing 
even went to India at a gnat risk pninarilv to clarify the rules of the 
precepts. AllhrM.igh Zen nuJiIhisni has hciomc \ct\ loctsc todav in China, 
the spirit of strict heha\ior Mill e xists, h said that the Pure Rules which 
are the precepts of Zen duddhism weie foirned I)\ I luai hai '^710-814 a.d.). 
It IS in these Pure RuIl^ tliat even the minor points of cvervdav life in a 
Zc*n monaster V are st ti d. Among Zen priests in later periods, some 
ha\e bc'Iiaved \ct\ liut the* tcndcP-n in which even the minor 

precepts arc’ siiictK » hservecl still reiiiam. 

/Of Super i' ‘1 it\ ni Stiitii^ 

I Ik (thics of /; g..\e .1 high \aiue to Older ol rank and social 
posiimn. I he ethics ..( C . ".iuci.inian one for i« g.»\cTning c-ass, 

namc’K. I 'l [Hople who w^ie Kinked in high posilioiK n society. These 
l>e i|de wcu tlie go\eniing class politiuiIK and the intelligentsia cultur- 
all\.- Su]nri- :ilN in s->eivi\ .ind status in the genering class was the 
important thing ,\ onesided ‘‘tX'djeiKe of ine lower Mass to members c^f 
the upper cl . on was einph.O!/ ed. This phase of C Confucianism was aisu 
supported In rulers ol all d\ nasties after the Han. The fact w’as that 
Cunftician nioi.ditx prote».ied fhi’ |>.isiiion and the pv.»wer c>f the govern- 
ment and ga\c it lus* hvation Ibis line ol thought was c''asily accepted h\ 
the CTiincse, because ITiiin ancient times. CTiinese society w’as based 
on an order consinuted upc»n the disci iminaiion of classes. 

Words and cxjMes'‘ions u.nccI Ci»niT. iK in c\er\ cla\ litc in China 
vvcie also gicailv influencwl b\ this idea ol siK'ial order. For e.xample, there 
are manv kinds of personal pronouns directed ti' c’fthers, and eacli of them 
is used according to tlic social class of the addressed.* it the 

same in the case' c^f the person doing the talking.*” In the universal 
phenomenon of de»th. various terms are also used according to the 
social status of the deceased. Besides these, the Chinese classics state 
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in detail that different terms expressing the same thing should be used in 
accordance with the social position of the person. There are also some 
kinds of adverbs which express respect or humility in China.**^ Further- 
more, there are gradations even among children Ixirn to the same parents. 
Children are called kyodai in Japanese, brothers and sisters in English, 
and hhaginyai ca bhrdtaras ca in Sanskrit. In Cliincse, however, they are 
divided into four kinds by age — namely, hsiiitig (elder brother), ti (younger 
brother), t n (elder sister), and niei (younger s’ster). 

Hieraichical structure in status was, howeirr, not a rigid one. In 
general, in the old-fashioned family in China, onlv younger generations 
are expected to obey their elders. But in many cases, a Noiinger son of 
ability may break with the family and, especially if he attains an official 
position, may become much more important than his elder brother. 

Buddhism, when it was introduced into C'hinese society, where 
discrimination of standing existed and one’s social position was a determin 
ing factor, was revolutionary in teaching the ecjualitv of mankind with 
disregard for status and class. It seemed almost impossible that Buddhism 
could concur or even compromise with the thought of Confucianism 
Therefore, the Confucianists frequently criiici/ed the Buddhist teaihing 
as one which destroyed human relationships. Some Chinese BikKIIusIs, 
however, asserted the superiority of the Buddhist doctrine fiom the 
standpoint of Chinese ethics. That is to say, they said th/.t the Buddhist 
doctrine stemmed from Sakyamuni who was from a ro\al family and 
therefore w^as superior to the dcKtrincs of I.ao t/u and Chuang t/u, wh(^ 
were from the low'er classes. Chih i, the founder of the T ien t’ai sett, 
declared that “The Buddha was from a royal family in India, while 
Chuang-tzu and Lao tzu were lower government oflicials. I herefore, one 
cannot compare their teachings on the same level. I le again stated that 
Tathagata Sakyamuni turned the wheel of the Dhanun and became the 
Buddha in spite of the fact that he possessed the possibility of becoming 
a great King of the World. Lao tzu, on the other hand, diil not give up his 
position and his land even though this mythical sage wms said to he only a 
low official and a poor farmer; therefore, it is impossible to sav that lx)th 
teachings possessed the same value and significance."* Chi-tsang also 
stated this.** It is also siiid that the Buddha possc*sscd greatness and 
magnificence as a spiritual king or ruler, w hile Lao t/u and Chuang tzu 
did not. The Chinese Buddhists finally came to the conclusion that a 
Buddha was expected surely to be lx)rn in the family of a King or a 
Brahmin, and could not be born in a low class, or a commoner’s family. 
Therefore, it is said that aU Buddhas will never be Ix^n to the two lower 
classes, the Vaiiya and Sudra, and they will surely be born to the up|Kr 
two classes, the Ksatriya and the Brahmin.*® Thus, we see that Chih-i and 
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Chi'tsang who founded the Buddhist doctrines of Cliina could not but 
help compromise with the idea of class discrimination. Otherwise, they 
could not propagate their teachings to the general Chinese public. 

The Chinese explained e\en philosf^phical ideas in the framework 
of class discrimination. An example of this will be shown in the following: 

In the doctrine of IlTnaxana Buddhism, the function of the mind is 
called caittn (in Chinese Jisn/ so', and the central mind, citta (Jisin'j.. Hsuan- 
tsang, huwe\er, translated the term citta into hsi>i-wang, the king of the 
mind. After 1 Isuan isang. the Chinese scholars were fond of using this 
term tisi>i irrmg instead of iiHre lisin. They thought that the mind could 
not function by itself but had to be accompanied by other actions. I'his 
character of the mind is s-inuwhat similar to that f)f a king who was always 
accompanied by many ^-Id ers and ser\ants whenever he went out. (In the 
origi.ial Sanskrit text of the Ahhidharmahosa Llstra; such terms as “citta- 
ruj(f ” , indicates the king of the mind, do not appear.) 

Ctenerally speakir g. buddhism could not be accepted bv the Chinese 
uhIk'ui comj)romisin^ wilii the idea of i. lass discrimination. 

I'or example, the uirK Buddhist texts state that both the master and 
his serv.int haw duius to each other. The master had to care for his 
servants in the folh»\' mg five ways: " I he task had to be given in accordance 
with the abiliiv I'f the ser\ani. Board and salary were necessary. Illness 
had to be cared l«>r Peheious food had to Ik" shared. Time!) rest had to be 
gi\en.'‘ I he ,ser\ant h.ul to serve his master in the following fi\e wavs. "He 
had l<» rise earlier and retire later th..n the master, receive only what he w’as 
given, work hard, and al'^o spread tne fame and lise t)f the master.®*^ 

In all ages and cviuntries, the precept that "the servant should scr\'e 
his master and the master ^hould hue his servant" has been universally 
taught. Ibe eailv Buddhist teaching, howexer, stales this differently in 
that the master should serve the ser\ant. It can be understcHni that the 
noble religious spirit of earlx Buddhism can be recognized in reejuiring 
that the upper class regard the low’cr with a spirit of respect and service. 

Such a thoiighr, liowever. could not be accepted verbatim by the 
Chinese who thought it terrible and absurd that the master should respect 
and serve his servants. Therefore, the Chinese translator changed the 
words as follows; " Bhe master has teach his servar* in five ways."*' 
Only hy such adaptation to traditional Chinese fonns could the thought 
of eijuaiilv in Buddhism be introduced into C hina. 

Buddhists, therefore, could not change the idea of class status of the 
Chinese in spite of their acceptance of Butldhism. Although the Sung 
philosophv was greatly influenced by Buddhism, the ethics of Confucian- 
ism still remain.-*. Cheng I-ch’uan (1032-1 understocKl the philoso- 
phy of the Hua ycn Sutra deeply and was greatly influenced by it. Never- 
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theless, his doctrine was based only upon the idea of harmony between 
noumenon and phenomenon, but he could not realize the idea of the 
harmony between one phenomenon and another. Perhaps he considered it 
harmful to the hierarchical social order for Confucian morals to leach the 
idea of harmony.'’" 

As the result of the two revolutions in the modern pericxl, the 
traditional order of status and social class is completely destroyed. I low- 
ever, a new class order was re-established after these two revolutions. In 
the Communist government, the iron rule of the party bureaucracy is 
supreme, an 1 demands strict obedience from the people. In this sense, it 
can be said that esteem lor superioritv in status still persists today in 
China. 

The ITigh Wiliic Placed on Patriarchal Kinship 

Chinese morality was centered on the familv as all important in the 
life of an inclnidual. Relations among f.miilv members proxided the 
human basis for the moial virtues of the Chinese, and lllial piet\ was the 
most important among them. The morals of Confucianism lh)wc‘d from 
the heads of the families constituting the governing class, ramily govern 
ment, in other words, was applied and extended to governing the whtile 
nation or to statesmanshi[). 

Hov\' did this familv moralilv of the Chinese affect Budtlhism in 
troduced from the foreign countiy of Indiar The nuddhist organi/ation 
was sjTnboIized in ('hina bv the chui (family or hoim ) aiul was called 
fochia (Buddhist familv Cach sect of Buddhism was also called a 
family (chin). For example, priests and followers of tin* l ien lai sect 
called their sect “this familv,’ "* the rules of Zen Buddhism were generally 
called chia-fe} 2 ^ (the customs of the familv/, and s|H'tiall\ lorrned rules 
were called chia-hsun (the instructions of the familv). 1 hese rules had 
to be observed and practiced because* they were the customs and instruc 
tions of the Buddha, the founder of Buddhism."" Hie Chinese, further 
more, regarded people who had deep relations with Buddha as his 
relatives. For example, the C’hinesc regarded the five companions with 
whom Sakyamuni had undergone various ascvtic practices iKforc he 
attained cnlightci.incnt, as relatives of ^akvamuni in spite of the fact 
that the families and classes of these five Bhikkhus were unknown.*’'^ 

It is a very interesting fact that the Chinese even expressed the 
ideas of natural science in the form of kinship relations. According to the 
Indian atomic theory, in ancient time, a dual atom body is formed from 
the union of two atoms, and the natural world is formed by the combina 
tion of many ''dual-atomic bodies.” The Chinese called the simple atom 
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a “parent atom” and the dual-atomic body a “child The Greeks 

and the Indians did not use such names in their atomic theories. 

Buddhists were forced to teach filial j)iety tr> the common pc‘ople in 
Ghina just because the most important virtue in Gcinfuc'ianism \vas 
filial piety, which demanded a one sided obedience frrjrn children, the 
younger people, to ihc ir parents, the venera ed elders, fliis idea, however, 
did not exist in Indian Ihiddhism, as can lx: seen in the original Sanskrit 
texts where there is no such term corresponding lo the idea of hsiao, 
filial piety, found frecjiienlh m Chinese translations of sutras. The 
translators must have added th.s urm. The \irtue wliidi corresponds to the 
idea of filial piety is, ol c<turse, taught in the original Buddhist sutras, 
hut only as one of the \iniu^ ancl not as the Miprcmc virtuc.^^ The 
Chinese, not satisfied wiih tju* familv mrjralit\ taught in Indian Bud- 
dhism, composed as a Lea les at cc*rlain spuri'^ms sutras such as the 
I' u-mu-cn cluing chnii!^ and the Tm-pno /iM>7ii-(o:-c/?iozg chi> 7 g. which 
teach filial piety. 1 he gn it and deep oldigalion whicli all children owe 
to the*” was In .. i!-, emphasi/ed. These two sutras were diffused 

widely nf)t only in C Inna hut in the neighboring countries and were 
frccjuentlv (juoted; c(mrKntaries on them were written bv famous Bud- 
dhist scholars 

1 he farnilv ic nt( f' d mora!it\ of CIutm attached great importance to 
the (eremony ('if niKt nT worship wdiich was based upon the high value 
of the famiK line. It '‘^^-^scs an impoitant social and economical signifi- 
cance In India, the rc / i'. tin wojsliip of Pitr 'the soul of the ancestor) and 
of Prrfii Ills ghost winch w :s performed in each femilv. Cliina, howc\er, 
ga\c it great import . ukl Am u-nt Israel perfcnmc'.l he ntual worship 
of tiu’ dc.id l\itcr.kiil: wimh seems to ha\c dirnini'‘lK in later periods 
with the decrcMsc of the vKial and ceremonial significance of the family- 
line.'* Thus, « ne nf the reinaikaide char Ktcristics of i*.c Ghinese religions 
is this soul and ghost wc^rshij' . c'//rhrn;;sc Jzt’r Knit, as Max Weber calls 

It' 

After Buddhism’s intiodiktion into Ghina, Confucianist scholars 
stionglv cruici/cd Buddl'iism a^' a rehgi.m which desu »vt'd the farnilv 
and its moralil\ ^’'o.nks did not marr\, the\ had no children, and 
their line lH‘coniing vMinci. the ccrcmoin ot ancestor worship was nor 
performed for them. Chao Ming ^icii ic i> a Confu ian scludar 
in the Northern Sung d\ nastv. ciitici/c Piuddhism, sa\ing that it was 
contrary to natural human rclalicmshi]''s. “The Buddha ahandonc\l the 
relationships Ix’iw’een sovereign and suhjcct. parents and children, wife 
and husband. Then how can it be said that his te ching corresponds to 
natural reason?’*** Indian Br.llimanism also critici/cd Buddhism in the 
same way. The filial pielv taught bv the Indian Buddhists was to respect 
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and serve one’s living paienls in this world." The necessity of a memorial 
service for the dead parents or ancestors was not strictly taught, because-, 
the Indians believed that parents, after death, would be born either in 
heaven or hell according to their behavior in the past. They performed 
ancestor- worship only to express the feeling of gratitude to their ancestors, 
and the achievements or the memorial dav of the indi\'idua! ancestor 
were not contemplated as important in worship. I'his fact has a close 
relation to the tendency of Indian thought to .stress universalitv. In this 
sense, it was very difficult for Buddhism to be aieeptcd by the Cliinese in 
its original form. 

Buddhism, when transferred from India, could not, thcrefoie, help 
but adopt the ancestor worship of the Chinese. I his trend is seen in the 
period of the Northern W ti dynasty. A good example of this ainal^ama 
tion is the Ullamhaua ceremony held on Jiilv i tlie last dav of the 
summer retreat period, for the sake of ancestors going hack se\en gi neia 
tions. On this day, people gave offerings to the monks in oidtT to have 
their ancestors’ sufferings cease. Although the idea existed in India that 
the sufferings and pains of one’s dead parents could be lemoved bv oflenng 
foods to the monks, it is not clear whether this IJlhimJjinni eeiemDiu was 
observed in India. It was, however, greatk esteemed in China anil widcK 
performed bv the Chinese* from its beginning in the lime o( the 1 mpcmi 
\Vu of the Liang dynasty. It is bcliewd that one can attain the highest 
state of Buddhahood*'^ by performing this ceremony. Its signihcame and 
method is e.xplained in the Ullatuhaua \fitra. Main comineniarii s on it 
w’ere written in spite’ of the fact that it was probablx not km>\vn in liulia 

rhe concept of karvia, in its Sinici/ed form, mav be lound in all 
types of literature. Before tlie advent of Buddbism, divine letfibution 
was believed to fall upon families, then Buddhism inirodiieed the idia of 
karmic causation, but thi^^ was on an individual basis. Linallv, the two 
ideas were interwoven in the view that has prevailed since the Sung 
period, namely, that divine ntribiilion works on a l.mhly basis but 
through a chain of lives. 

Esteem for family has a dose relation with the s<idal structure ol 
China where the individual faniilv could live without relationship to the 
prosperity of the nation. For the same reason, p.itiiotism in the political 
sense did not d *vclop well in China. Therefore, it was natural that the 
Chinese who esteemed only the lamily and relatives were surpassed in 
patriotic feelings by the Japanese who pissessed a strong sense of 
nationalism in the modem period. At present social circumstances and 
living conditions arc very differeot in China. 

As a result of the revolutionary' success of Communism, the land- 
owner class lost its position in socicU. Therefore, the idea of the family 
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has been changed drastically by the Communist Party. Present-day 
Chinese Communism has broken family tics; for example, children are 
encouraged to inform upon and even to injure their Christian parents. 

Religion’s Struggle Against the Stair and Its Defeat 

llie idea of rcsjwtting the bmperor is derived firm the traditional 
C’hinese esteem for Older. In ( Inna, this idea was established under the 
name, “the theory of 1 leaven’s command,’’^'' in which I leaven was 
believed to have given a mandate to the r,m]Kror. 'Heaven (r'len)” was 
believed to be the highest ol till powers in the universe and to control all 
Other powers. 

riie power ol the r.in|)eror ranked ahoxc various div'ine beings in 
folk faith, and his authoniv was a power ^iven h\ heaven. It was thought 
that the duty ol the kinu; v..'s U) (organize a moral s\siem and establish the 
social order. “Only the 1 n r(ir could discuss inoial virtues and organize 
the s} ' ' f the work! (Inoig ^ — Tlie Doctrine of the Mean). 

I'hiis, the Emperor w.is i^raduallv deified, and after the Tang dvnastv 
(6i8 ; came to be regarded as the perlecl human lieing. Tliis thought 

cannot be found below the 1 ang cKnasts.^'' and it greatly influenced 
Chinese liistoiy subs- juenlK In C lima, bouc\er, this thought did not 
de\elop into the ich a that the I m]H’n»r was a luing god. His power was 
limited Ijn nea\en s o mmaiul According to it. the Emperor’s throne 
w.is gi\cn to him In the (omm.md ol Ik.nrn, which the people had to 
follow. "W ben the l irijuuM possessed little \irtuc and the people did not 
obey bim, then his ib.ione nas g!\en to the perso” ’ horn the pcc^ple 
would " The C hmesc helie\ed that tins cliangc ’* the throne was 

caused l)\ .1 Ji.ii.ge in Ile.U'n’s comm.md. In this respect, this theory is 
also called the theor\ te\ -Iiitinn,”*' In this se sc, the Emperor of 

China was not .m alisoluie au’ -vial. Ilngh olhcials of the court, whenever 
necessaic. p^-ssk^std the ligb: to advise and instruct the Emperor, who 
was thought to he .i wise m.in possessing many \irtues. And even the 
Emperor haei l«» («Ho\\ .md ohsei\e the iinixersal moral ^ode. Though the 
p<)wer ol llu* I mjx!-'’ \s.is biiiiii’d hv I leax'C'n s command, in this sense, 
lie olieii possessed n jv.HiiKc' gnat aulhont\ ind power. The Emperor is 
tile main tiimk \Nhiie the suhieeis aie the branehes. 

W^hcMi C (MifiK w.is .isv.end.. the Contueian v*uihorities ad- 

monished the rmjH’ior. and wlun rtiiddliism was ascendant, the Imddhist 
authorities did likewisA I leiue it was natural that the stare and the 
Buddhist organi/aiion should e.uli si'ck to become siipriine CiO\em 
mental jxiwer, howc\ei, oppiscd and suppressed Buddliisiii. the goals 
of which were iKjualitv and compassion for all human Ivings. 
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The most important study in Chinese ethical thought was the code 
for the Emperor s rule. Politics and cosmology were not separate studies 
as is shown in the word ‘T'ien-Jisia*’ which connotes the meaning of the 
"universe” as well as of the empire.^® 

Buddhism was regarded as a teaching from the outer world, since 
Buddhism was introduced into China from India. After the Later Man 
dynasty, many Buddhist priests came from India or Central Asia to hci » me 
teachers of Kings, and eventually the doctrine of Buddhism and other 
subjects vere taught to the King as well as to state ministers and other 
high officials. It was natural for the Chinese, however, to attack this 
tendency. According to Taoists, as the Emperor is rankctl the highest 
with the too and the t’ien, and prie>ts are the subjects of the Emperor, it 
was unreasonable that the Emperor should be taught hv a low monk or 
to venerate monks; they were expected to respect and pav homage to tlie 
Emperor. This problem was frecjuentlv discussed in the vears to come. 

Tbis problem was of great im{'K>rt.mce during tlu* rime I lui viiiin was 
at Lu-shan. He wrote the Sha moi p/ ir/ntg che hui 'a treatise on Bud 
dhist priests who need not pav homage to the king'" and opposed the 
suppression of Buddhism bv Frnperor Iluan bsuan ubo insisted that 
Buddhist priests should attend the Imperial ceremonies logclher with 
other government officials. This was opposed bv I lui vuan who tri(’d to 
separate the Buddhist organi/alion from gowrnmenial power. lie was 
able to oppose the Emperor strongK because he was supported hv the 
aristocrats of South Q hina who cherished his opinion. 

However, since the Buddhist organization (lourislud. it was not 
desirable for the state to have the Ruddhi'^ts outride of its power. Ilms. 
this attempt at independence by the Buddliists was suppressed in North 
China. Generally speaking, the power of the stale was stn>ngcr in North 
China than in the South. From an early time, manv people entered the 
priesthood in order to evade military service and paunent of taxes. At 
times, several hundred young men would enter a temjdc and together 
become monks. TTie safety and pros[K»rity of the nation was threatened 
by the increase of that kind of monk. As a preventive measure, examina- 
tions of monks were held often. That is to say, all those who did not 
possess a monk's ability were forced to return to secular life. Buddhism 
was finally cru:>iicd through such practices. Among the many Ehnperors 
who suppressed Buddhism, Emperor Tao-wu of the Northern W'ei 
dynasty, Emperor Wu of the Northern Chou dynasty, King Wii of the 
T'ang dynasty and Emperor Shih of the Later Chou dynasty arc famous. 

In some cases. Buddhism was persecuted as a danger to the state’s 
economic status in regard to metal currency. A great amount of metal 
and other materials was used for Buddhist arts, such as Buddha images, 
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vases, and other temple treasures. Consequently, the economic condition 
of the nation became steadily worse. The state tried various measures to 
meet the situation, none of which were really effective in the long run.*® 
The real cure was to wipe out the Buddhist organizations. In this way 
the Buddhist organizations were giadually taken over and controlled by 
the nation. A system of officials to control Buddhism was founded in the 
Eastern Chin dynasty C3i7“4*9)- in every' district and prefecture, a 
priestly official was appointed as a government officer to control the monk 
groups in the resjx'clivc district or prefecture. 

Because Buddhist sfxiety was completely controlled bv the state, 
Buddhists had to compromise with the doctrine that the Emperor w^as 
deified. Ea kuo, the first priest official in the Northern Wei dynasty 
(386— 5 ^4^ regarded Emperor Tao-wu as a living Tathagata and said that 
“all monks must respect Many other jieople, such as Wei Yuan- 

.sung and Jen Tao lin. also stated that the Emj>eror is a Tathagata or 
Bodhisat^vi. Emperor W'u of the Liang dynasty was a faithful Buddhist 
and was called the “Buciliisattva King** or “King Bodhisattva" by his sub- 
jects, and he was called a ‘real Buddha* bv a foreign country. A religious 
eeremonv was held on ihe birthday of the Empeior beginning with the 
Tang. In the Sung i!\n.ist\, a priest of Zen Buddhism praved for the 
long life of the I nipentr. and finally in t»ic Yuan dynasty (1280-1367), 
people came t<» }H’he\e that the Emperor must be a Dharmakaya Buddha 
the liLuldha of the true body).*'* 

During the Yuan d\nastv, all of China was conquered by the military* 
might of ilie Yu. in, d he Zen Buddhist organization, the representative 
religion of the time, showed its submissi.^ attitude to le Yuan govern- 
ment In annoiiiHing " f he in«»si iinjxiriant matter for m. . is to realize the 
priiuiple of From arnunt times, therefore, the excellent Emperors 

of C hina respeited the leaching of the Buddha, the saint of the W’estern 
country, and for this reason, we Buddhist priests were treated with 
sjHTial hospitaliiN hv the Emperors. The Yuan government has especially 
treated us well. We can endeaxor to realize Buddhist truth free from 
taxes and other worldly duties. Our obligation to the Emperor is so vast 
and great that it cannot be expressed hv words. To return this obligation 
xve will surely eiide.ivor to rt\ili/e the Buddha-nature and teach the hc^l\ 
diKtrines of Buddhism to the people. We Buddhist priest: will never 
forget his mercy and do our best.’* 

Furthermore, a religious ceremony to honor and pray for the long 
life of the Emperor was provided.*''' In this respect, the attitude of Chinese 
Buddhists towards state jiower was exactly the same as the Japanese. The 
basic spirit of Buddhism, repc'aiedly taught since its original form, which 
was not to make fri ids with emperors nr kings, was completely ignore . 
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More investigations and study are necessary to realize how this idea 
of Buddhism changed in the Ming and the Ch*ing dynasties. One fact is 
that Buddhism was supported and protected by the state. Until the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of China, the authority of the Emperor ranked 
higher than the authority of the Buddhist organization. Although there 
was no king in the Chung-hua-min-kuo, the authority of religion was 
no more influential or powerful in society than it had been in the past. 

In present-day Red China, religion is strongly controlled. Various 
opinions are expressed by people who have visited Red China recently 
concerning; the relation between religion and state. Some people report 
that religious organizations are protected by the state, while others say 
that they are suppressed. What is common to all opinions is the power 
and strictness of the state. It is indeed a noteworthy fact that a strong 
Communist government was established in China in such a short period. 
However, what should be considered is that this was possible partly 
because the Chinese have since ancient times traditionally accepted 
strong state power.*^ 

Racial Pride and Reverence for Lineage 

The Chinese who recognized the reign of an Emperor and glorified 
his deification as having the highest ethical significance far above the 
value of individual man, insisted on the superiority and the greatness of 
their own nation. National pride and haughtiness made the C'hinese 
discriminate againsf foreign countries, calling iheii own land "Chnwg 
feuo” (the central state, middle kingdom, or the superior country}, some 
even were w'illing to believe that other countries belonged to their coiintrv 
“China.” 

However, some people among the Chinese did not recognize the 
superiority of old Chinese culture, and they did not call their country the 
central kingdom. To the Chinese monks who traveled to India to look 
for the doctrines of Buddhism, China was far removed from the splendor 
of Indian culture. Therefore, these priests use the term “Chuwgfewo" 
(the Central Country) for India.** I lowcver, with the spread of Buddhism 
in China, Chinese Buddhists also came to call their country ''Chung- 
hua'*^ or **Ch'^ng~hsia,**^^ a tendency naturally connected with their 
nationalism. According to the general opinion of the non-Buddhist Chinese. 
Buddhism was the teaching of a foreign country and not the thought of 
China. They, therefore, thought that China was occupied and governed 
by foreign peoples for a long time because of Buddhism. For this reason, 
some people like Fu-i** insisted on the suppression of Buddhists; xeno 
phobia in Europe was no different. 
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Nevertheless, the patriotic Chinese had to recognize the worth of 
foreign culture to some extent. Therefore, they tried another angle in 
order to show the superiority of their culture; namely, they claimed that 
all kinds of studies and true teachings were originally founded in China. 
When Buddhism was recognized as a teaching which stated truth, the 
Chinese showed the superiority of traditional Chinese thought by saying 
that “Buddhism was originally taught by the Chinese," instead of 
criticizing the doctrine of Buddhism logically. TTiiis, the Lao-tzu hua-hu- 
ching, which was composed by the Taoists in the Western Chin dynasty, 
stated that Lao-tzu went to India and became Sakvamuni in order to 
teach the Indians, or again that he was the teacher of Sakvamuni. Further- 
more, Fu-i of the Tang dynasty (618-907) insisted that the Chinese 
Buddhists surreptitiously borrowed and used the profound terminology 
of Lao tzii and Chuang tzu in translating and inteq^reting the Buddhist 
sutras.''*-* Jn the Eastern Chin dynasty, many sutras showing the relation 
l>etwcen T'^^ism and Buddhism were composed bv the Taoists. The 
Buddhists also composed many spurious sutras concerning this problem. 
According to the Ch’vigching-fa-hsing~chhig (The Sutra of Pure Prac- 
tice), one of the sutras composed by the Buddhists, Buddha dispatched 
three disciples to C'hina in order to teach the Chinese. It further stated that 
thesi' three disciples were called “Confucius," “Yen-yiian," and “Lao-tzu'" 
in China. In these arguments, doctrinal truth was not important; it was 
sulx)rdinated to the cjuestion of priority. The Chinese did not admit that 
the Indian ri ligion originated earlier that that of China. Therefore, Chih-i, 
who organized a Chine.sc Buddhist doetdne. adopted the Chinese theor\ 
that saintliness appeared earlier in China in India. ’ ? thought that 
even the devd could transform his body into a Buda a image, and 
heretics could show divine power; therefore, it was very possible that 
Lao tzu taught the Indians by transform 'ng his body into the Buddha. 
I le further stated that the ocKtrincs of India were not the real 
teaching.®" 

This way of thinking also influenced the Chinese historians of 
natural science. Although scholars of the Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1908) 
were interested in and acccjited the culture of Europe to some extent, 
they w'crc still proud of the superiority of Chinese culture in the same 
way. They accepted the astronomy of Europe, but they said that, 
although Eurojjcan astronomy had bcc^* .e fairly well developed, it 
originally came from the astronomy of China, for Chinese historians wrote 
that many students of astronomy went to foreign countries in order to 
escape war in the Chou dynasty, so that the current astronomy of Europe 
was developed by their descendants.'*' 

As the result of this esteem for historical lineage, Chinese Buddhists 
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came to insist that all sciences and studies were originally founded and 
developed by Buddhism, and that heretical people adopted these sciences 
and studies afterwards. Though this way of thinking can also be found 
in India, it can be said that it was more prominent in China than in 
India.®^ 

Generally speaking, there may be no country which has not at some 
time thought that it is the ‘‘best” or "supreme” country, so that it is not 
surprising that this tendency remains very strong even nowadays am<jng 
many Chinese leaders. 

The Buddhist ideal of the Bcnlhisattva could be appropriated with a 
Chinese modification; for example. Fan Chung-yen (989-1052) pictured 
a Bodhisattva as "one who is first in worrying about the world s troubles 
and last in enjoying its pleasures." Even in modern schools this aphorism 
has often serxed as an essay topic, and has been reiterated bv Chinese 
communists.® 



CHAPTER 24 ESTEEM 

FOR NATURE 


Conformity to Nature 

The lerulcncy of Chinese thought which paid attention only to con- 
crete and phenomenal (jhjeets and considered that all things could exist 
only so far as iliey were in conformity with man, came to esteem the 
principle '‘f Nature which exists in the mind of man. Since ancient 
times, the idea of 1 leaven ' Tien) was conceived by the C'hincre in close 
relation with man.* Acc(»rding to a pcK‘m com{X)scd in the ancient period 
of the early C^hou dynjst\ . I leaven created man, and therefore, Heaven, 
as the ancestor of man. handed down moral j)recepts which man had to 
observe.' This idea was inherited by Coiuucius. He recommended ac- 
knowledging the order of Heaven” which meant “one should follow the 
morality given to man by 1 leaven.”^ Some modern Europeans were deeply 
stirred by the fact that ancient China — where Confucianism was recognized 
as the national ideology, and politics was administered by its dcxrtrine — 
followed laws based upon natural law. It -n undoubt^’ ’ fact that some 
similarities exist between the idea of natural law in Eui [>e and that of 
ancient China. 

The opinion that “man should follow his true nature” was also stated 
by other scholars in ancient China, and vet their meanings were different 
from that of Confucius. Mo izu taught that the ruler should follow what 
Heaven wished and not follow what it did not wish. Lao tzu insisted that 
the correct way of man is to follow the way of 1 leaven, therefore, it can 
be said that the basis oi the correct way of man is T ien-tao (the Way of 
Heaven). Yang chu (who lived between the time of Motzu and Mencius) 
stated, “The original nature for man desires only sex and food Therefore, 
it is better for man not to have relations wi a others but only to satisfy his 
own desires.’’ “It is a natural law that man does what he wants. * Mencius 
taught that ”ihc true character of man is good; however, the evil mind 
arises by the temptation of material desires. Therefore, man should 
cultivate his mind himself and exhibit his own true character. An excep- 
tion to Chinese thoi>^*ht was Hsun-tzu, w^ho maintained that the true 
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character of man tends to evil. Nevertheless, he recognized the possibilities 
in man of becoming good. Chuang-tzu taught that man should perfect 
his true character, and his followers came to teach the theory that 'man 
should return to his true character.” In the San kuo dynasty, VVang-pi 
(226-249) ®^so taught the “return to the true character.”* This thought 
developed greatly in the Sung philosophy where the central theme was 
the concept of man's true character. The traditional current of thought in 
Chinese history is “to return to the true and natural character of man.” 

Buddhism was also influenced by this current of thought. Buddhists 
did not L ok for truth in the phenomenal world but explored the inner 
world by concentration of mind. In Zen Buddhism, Chinese traditional 
thought is expressed in a peculiarly Chinese way: “If one realizes the 
truth that all existences are the same, he immediately returns to his true 
nature.”® Both illusion and enlightenment of man were understood to be 
derived from the natural character of man. “The mind is the ground and 
nature is the king. Where there is nature there is the king, and where 
there is no nature, there is no king. Where there is nature, there arc the 
body and mind. Where no nature exists, there is neither body nor mind. 
Buddha is created by self-nature; therefore, one must not l(X)k for the 
Buddha through the body. If self-nature is an illusion, then the Buddha 
is namely a sentient being. If self-nature is enlightenment, then the 
sentient being is namely the Buddha.”' ITierc was, in India, no such idea of 
self-nature as the principle which maintains the body and mind as 
ignorant or enlightened. Some Chinese scholars have recognized a Tat)ist 
influence in this conception of self-nature.*^ However, this concept could 
have appeared from the traditional ideas of the Chinese. 

Medieval Confucians said that the whole of nature is to be found in 
any one item, which theory seems to have originally been due to the 
influence of Buddhist philosophy, especially the Ilua yuen school. So 
Wang Yang-ming undcrtrxik to investigate a bamboo tree. After studying 
it in meditation for a week, with no results, he gave it up ct)mpletclv. 

Chinese Pure Land teachings also adopted the ideas of l.ioism. 
Chinese Buddhists had to pass through a process of complicated thought 
before they acknowledged a Chinese naturalism. In this connection, 
Chi-tsang reasoned as follows:® Chinese philosophical thought, especially 
in Lao-tzu a* d Chuang-tzu, regarded existence as phenomena, and 
voidness as a substance other than existence. Therefore, voidness was not 
identifiable with existence. Buddhism, on the contrary, taught that 
phenomena are actually the manifestation of the Absolute.'^ Therefore, 
the absolute significance of the phenomenal world cannot be recognized 
in actual life in the philosophy of Lao-tzu and Chuang t/u. In Buddhism, 
however, one can accept this phenomenal world as absolute states of 
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existence, because actual life in this world is identical with absolute 
existence. “ 

Although this criticism by Chi-tsang may not be correct, at least he 
tried to recognize a significance in life in this world. T’icn-t’ai and Hua-yen 
sects further expanded on this thought. According to the T’ien-t’ai sect, 
appearance and actuality are not different kinds of substances. Appear- 
ances are identical with reality. Therefore, they taught that ‘each 
existence in this world is the middle way.'* Each of the phenomenal forms 
of this world is a form of absolute existence. The Hua-yen sect developed 
this thought even further. That is to say, the theory of "mutual penetra- 
tion and identification of all things with one another" is taught bv this 
sect. The supreme meaning emerges when all phenomena are perfectly 
identified by their harnioninus interrelationships. Therefore, nothing exists 
outside of phenomena and ihcir diverse forms of manifestation. 

As a result, the actu.d natural world was acknowledged as absolute 
existence I ' 7 en Buddhism, the following answers were given to the 
question "What is abs«»lLite existence?*’ “It is the cvpress tiee in the 
garden" 01 “It is three piiinds of hemp." It is also seen in Su Tung-p’o's 
poem: "I he sound of the stream is the teaching or sermon of the Buddha, 
and the color of the m»»untain is the pure and True Body (Dharmakava) 
of the Buddha." This naturalistic tendency came to the conclusion that 
each one of the e.vistences (^f this world is, just as they appear, the 
manifestation of truth. 

Zen monks, of louisc. op|xised and rejected mere superficial natural- 
ism. For ev.imple, Hui hai stated: "Ignorant people d'' not realize the 
fact that the I riie Bexiv jyunwakdya^ manifests its fc in accordance 
with the object although it dot s not fHissc'ss any form origii.ally. Therefore, 
they s,iv th.n the green bamKKi tree is none other than the True Body 
(DharyuiikilMy and the chr\ >anthemum is identical with Prajfia (wis- 
dom). If the clu\santhenuim is wisdom, then wisdom is the same as an 
insentient e.xisiem e. If the green bambiK) is the True Body (^Dhannakaya}, 
then the True Bodv is the same as the grass or the tree. If so, eating the 
bamlx)o-sh(K)t carries the meaning of eating the True Body. Therefore, 
it is unworthy to think of sucli things."” 

Nevertheless, the C'hinese generally accepted the view that nature is 
the ahsohiie. lanalK. the Tien t ai taught the thee that “all 

existences and e\en gras>. trees, and earth can attain Buddhahtxxl. That 
is to say, e\’en physical matter existing in nature can realize enlightenment 
and become Buddha. Generally speaking, the tendency was to regard 
nature as the most bcMUtiful and highest e.xistence, with man on an 
equal plane. ITiese were the tendencies that influenced Buddhist thought 
in the above manner. 
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Therefore, the Chinese Buddhists (especially Zen monks) tried to 
seek absolute significance in everyday life. “Those who wish to attain the 
state of the One Vehicle (Ekayana) must not defile the six sensual objects 
(form, sound, smell, taste, touch, and ideas). If one does not defile the 
six sensual objects* then he is enlightened. ““ In other words, everyday life, 
just as it is, is identical wtih enlightenment. This thought is clearly found 
in the following questions and answers; “Chao-chou asked, 'What is Taor' 
His master Nan-ch uan answered, 'The mind in everyday life is Tao.' 
*TTie priesi asked, What is the mind in everyday life?’ His master 
answered, It is to sleep w^henever necessary and to sit whenever necssary.’ 
The priest said, 'I do not understand you.* Then the master said, 'It is to 
be cool when it is hot and warm when it is cold.’ 

The state of enlightenment is therefore none other than this actual 
world. A poem composed by Su-tung po states that “Rain is falling at 
Mt. Lu and the tides are full at Chechiang bay.“‘^ In other wt)rds there 
is a unity in nature to be enjoyed. In China manv other poems exist which 
express nature as it is. “The moon shines and the wind blows. WMiat shall 
I do in this long and beautiful night?’’**' “Various flowers bloom in the 
spring, the moon shines in autumn, cck)1 wind blows in summer and 
snow falls in winter. How nice and pleasant the seasons are for men! 
“Everyday is a pleasant and good day for man.’’""* 

The state of enlightenment seems externally to be indistinguishable 
from a state of ignorance. In the following questions and answers, this is 
shown very clearly and impressively. 

A priest: 'What is Buddha?” 
chao-chou: “He is at Buddha’s hall.’’ 

A PRIEST: “The Buddha at Buddha’s hall is the Buddha image made 
of mud.” 

chao-chou: “Yes, you arc right.” 
a PRIEST: “Then what is the true Buddha?” 
chao-chou: “He is at Buddha’s hall.”=* 

While the external appearance is not different in the states before and 
after enlightenment, the spiritual condition must be completely different 
from the state before enlightenment. When ChiS hsien was asked 'What 
is enlightenment?” he answered, “It is the flute behind the dead tree’’ or 
“It is the eyes behind a skeleton.”” These things arc not lifeless. Those 
who have realized truth can manifest the absolute light in things which 
seem unworthy or meaningless.” Zen monks, for example, expressed the 
state of enlightenment poetically by impressive examples. 

As the result of the tendency to regard nature or actuality as absolute 
existence, the Chinese came to adopt the idea of optimism. Thus, they 
regarded this world as a good place in which to live; they finally came to 
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believe that jHjrfect existence must exist in this world. l itre, the idea of 
the *‘SheMg jew" Csage) was established. 1 Ic was the perfect person such as 
the Chou King or Confucius. The sage is not a god but a man. However, 
he is in principle the ideal. In art, Wang I chih was called "the sage of 
WTiting" and Tu Fii "the sage of poetry.” Tliey were regarded as the 
perfect models of principle in art.^^ In the idea of wu (nothingness) of 
the Wei and Chin dynasties, the concept of the creator or the absolute 
was amalgamated with the c(jnccpt of the sage or the perfect human 
being. In this theory of nothingness, the perfect human being realizes 
the principle of ntJiliingncss and is able to manifest every phenomenon 
and give the correct way of life to every person. 

This way of lhinLin:» v\hich insisted c^n perfect existence in this 
world established the thought that the perfect life existed in the past. 
That is to say, the ( hiiusc made what tKxurred in the past the rule for 
governing present As the result, the C hinese came naturallv to esteem 
the life ^he past more highlv than the life in the present. The thought 
which acknowledged nature’s actuality was also one of the foundations 
for the establishment (if Chinese classicism, although it was not the 
suflicient condition for it. 

The more important fact is that the long history of China has been 
comparativelv peaceiul because the Chin >c‘ identified nature with man. 
Llndoubtedlv there were wars in China. However, Dcrk Bodde, an 
American sinologue, 'states that the typical hero in Chinese literature 
was the pKir but Mrtu“us scholar. 1 he military genius, on the other hand, 
IS praised and appreciatid in Western literature much more than in 
C'hincsc literature, which seldom prais military cs. The Chinese 
attitude is shown in the fnllowing saying: ‘CjCXkI iro; annot be a nail 
and the giKxi man does not become a military man. The harmony of 
all existences is neccssarv in order to liarmoni/e wilU nature and live in 
peace. T hus, they asserted the idea of “i.^cxleration. As the Chinese 
regarded man as a part of n.iiure or the universe, they did not regard 
nature as cipposed to man. Since' they sc’ldom thought nature needed to be 
overcome hv experimental manipulation in order to n. aster her w'a\s or 
laws, natural science did not develop cjuicklv in China. This fact is perhaps 
the chief reavni win ("hina lagged behind other countries in the modern 
world. Leaders of lUd China recognize this fact and are trying to improve 
and develop natural science. 

Rclatiornhip of lutcnictioft hetirccn Ilcavcu ami Mart 

In conni'ction with their idea of nature, the Chinese clabowted an 
organic theory of ^ "reciprocal relationship beiwxvn Heaven and man. 
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In the period of the Chan-kuo (Warring States period, 480-222 b.c.), 
"scholars of the positive and negative principle” advocated a kind of nature 
worship which was carried into the Early Han period. According to this 
principle, natural phenomena and man made institutions are mutually 
interrelated, and therefore, if the King, who was the representative of 
man, governed the country well, then the phenomena of nature, , such as 
weather, wind, and rain would be favorable to man. If the reign of the 
King was poor, on the other hand, then natural calamities would arise. 
This idea v;u< most strongly stressed by Tung Chung shu (c. 179 -c. 104 
B.c.) of the Early Han dynasty, who thought that disasters were sent from 
Heaven in order to admonish the King. The thought of Ko miu^ (revolu- 
tion) which means, literally, "to cut off (or take awav) the mandate of 
Heaven from some particular ruler' played a role in checking or correcting 
the tyranny of autocrats. 

This reciprocity between Heaven and man influenced even Chinese 
historians who have been well known for their accuracy in recording 
historical events. For example, all accounts of Confucius known to us date 
his birth in the year 551 b.c., whereas it actually (Kxurred in the year 552 
B.c. The reason why the date was falsified by a vear is revealing. An eclipse 
of the sun had always been considered in China, during the last two 
millennia and more, as a nefas event, indicating the anger of the super 
natural powers, especially of the supreme Chinese God, Heaven or I ien. 
against some human wrongdoing. Hence, it was considered imi>ossihle 
that a solar eclipse cou^d have occurred in connection wiili the hirth of 
Confucius, who was early accepted as the greatest of all sages."' 

This thought was alsc) influential in later periods in China. Buddhism 
also had sutras which stated the theory of disaster and which were highly 
regarded by the Chinese. A typical example of these sutras is the Chin 
kuang-ming (Golden Splendor) sutra, which stales in detail, in the i ^th 
chapter, that if the King docs not protect the dliartna well, a terrible 
calamity will arise. That is to sav, as the result of maladministratitin on the 
part of the Emperor, falsehood and struggle will increase in his country, 
and the ministers and subjects will rise against him. Furthermore, the 
deities will become angry, W'ars will break out; the enemy will o\errun the 
country'; family members will fight each other; nothing will be pleasant or 
comfortable for man. Natural phenomena will at the same time heconie 
worse.®® Living beings will lack rigor, plagues will arise, and pestilence will 
sweep the land. Therefore, the Emperor should attempt his best in govern 
ing the country by the dharma. Now this siitra is unusual as Buddhist 
sutras seldom teach the theory that "disasters arise through pK)r gox’crn- 
ment by the King." Yet the Chinese Buddhists highly esteemed this theory 
in this sutra, as can be seen by the fact that five different Chinese transb' 
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tions as well as many commentaries on this sutra were composed in China. 

Naturalized Buddhist monks from India propagated Buddhism in 
conformity W'ith this organismic way of Chinese thinking. Gunavarman, 
for example, taught Buddhism to Emperor Wen of the Sung dynasty in the 
following way : “The four seas arc your land and all existences arc your 
subjects. One pleasant word and all your subjects arc happy. One act in a 
g(X)d rule brings harmony to the people. If \ou only punish wrong doers 
without killing and do not imj)osc heavy taxes, then nature will harmonize 
with man, and fruits and crops will ripen well.”” 

More investigation is necessary to know how long this organic form of 
ethical thought continued in China. It can, however, be safelv said that 
this thought of reciprocitv between Heaven and human deeds is not an 
exclusive characteristic of C hinese ways of thinking. It was taught not only 
in Buddhism but also in Indian and other ethical systems that good results 
gcnerallv spring frciin good deeds and evil comes from evil deeds. Chinese 
Pure I and teachings alst) explained this ethical theory in terms of the 
relationship of rccipr(>Lity between Heaven and man. 



CHAPTER 25 RECONCILING AND 

HARMONIZING TENDENCIES 


The Absolute Character of Existence 

If the reality of all natural phenomena is absolutely upheld, then 
nothing imperfect can be denied existence; this idea persisted from 
ancient times in China. For the Chinese, the five Confucian classics are the 
source of ethics. They further believed that the other classics or books are 
also a partial revelation of the same perfect wisdom. The Chinese believeti 
that not only can perfection exist in this world but other existences cannot 
be denied in spite of the fact that they arc not perfect. Thus, not even a 
single existence is denied, and there is perfect existence which must be 
absolutely affirmed.^ 

The Chinese lacked, therefore, the idea of absolute evil. Every form of 
human life was acknowledged as existing for some reason. It is natural that 
the Chinese did not explain the origin of evil because they lacked the idea 
of absolute evil.* 

Chinese Buddhism was also influenced by this way of thinking, and 
particularly in the doctrine of the * mutual penetration of the ten w'orlds ’ of 
the T'ien-t ai sect. These arc the uwlds of hell, hungry ghosts, beasts, 
lighting demons CAsura'), man, heaven, Sravaka, Pratyekabuddha, 
Bodhisattva, and Buddha. Tlie first six worlds belong to the illusor)' world 
and the last four to the enlightened world. Each one of these ten worlds 
mutually possesses all the characters of the ten worlds. Therefore, Bud- 
dhahood is possible for beings in hell, while at the same time the Buddha 
possesses the possibility of going into the illusory^ world. In such a world, 
there is neither an absolutely evil person nor an absolutely good person. 
There are neither permanent rewards nor retributions.* 

In Chinese Zen Buddhism, this thought is explained very clearly. 
*The pure-naturc of thusness (Mhatd) is the actual Buddha; evil thoughts 
and the three kinds of defilement arc the actual demons. Those who possess 
evil thoughts are the demons and those who have right thoughts are 
Buddhas. Where there are the three kinds of defilement originating from 
various evil thoughts, there is the king of the demons. On the contrary. 
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where there is right thought, the demon tliangcs its form and can attain 
Buddhahood/’* I Icre, the demon is identical with the Buddha. 

No man is absolutely evil, and everyone has the possibility of being 
saved. I’his thought greatly influenced the Pure Land teachings introduced 
from India. The eighteenth Vow of Amitayus-Buddha, one which is so 
highly esteemed in Japanese Pure Land teachings, is as follows: “If the 
beings of the ten quarters— wdu n 1 have attained Enlightenment (BodhO— 
blissfully trust in me with the most sincere mind, wish to be barn in mv 
country, and chant the name of Buddha ten times, hut arc not so born, may 
I never obtain the State of Enlightenment. Excluded, however, are those 
who have committed the Fi\e Deadly Sins and who have abused the True 
dharma" 

The Chinese could not understand the last part of this Vow, because 
they believed that all c\il persons could be saved by Amitayus-Buddha. 
The Five Deadly Sins are to kill ones own father, to kill one’s owm mother, 
to kill 0-1 \rhat ('one ulio has attained enlightenment), to disturb the 
harmony of the Buddhist organization, and to harm Buddha’s person. Shan- 
tao (613-681) explained the Vow as follows: ‘The reason why those who 
committed the five deadly sins or abusc'd the clharnta are excluded in 
Amitayus Buddha’s vow is because these two transgressions arc verv 
heavy sins and if one performs them, he will surd) be born in the lowest 
hell and stay there for a long period of time. Therefore, Tathagata, the 
Perfect One, mentioned these words as a means of stopping one from 
corniniitiiig these sins hut he did not mean that he does not save evil men.” 
He further explained whv both good and evil men ( m be born in the 
Pure Land as follows: “ Hie Amitayus Buddha, in co* ission, took this 
\’ow before the attainment of BuddhahfH:)d. And it is by the power of 
this \’ow that the Five Deadl\ Sins and 1 en Evil Dcc^s are cut. Therefore, 
those* wh(» luwe committed lhe‘e sins can also be born in the Pure Land. 
F.vcn the Keh«intika (one who has no hope of being saved) w'ho has 
abused the true dluirtna can lx* Ixirn in the Pure Land if he will turn his 
efforts toward the Pure Land."^ 

Religious wars <»r struggles iner idcologv, which frequently arose in 
Liirope, did not arise in China. It is true th.u Buddhism was frequendy 
suppressed, not because of liuddhisi diKtrine. but because the Buddhist 
organization menaced and we.ikcncd d ' nation’s power j.oj»tically and 
economicallv. While in Mohammedan countries fighting sometimes started 
on aecount of violations of sueh religious customs as eating pork, religious 
W'ars never arose in C'hina. The emperors of China and India were similar 
in that they both did not regard religious differences a justification for 
war. 
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Acknowledgment of All Heretical Doctrines 

The Chinese acknowledged the individual significance not only of 
every human being but also of each kind of philosophy as a thought 
possessing some degree of truth. This tolerant leniency, however, did not 
exist in the thought of ancient China — Confucius (or his later disciples') 
stated that ‘V is harmful to study heretical thoughts."" Commoners, how 
ever, thought that all writings as well ns the five classics re\'ealed truth 
more or less, even though they were not perfect. Study was highly esteemed 
in China, and it became necess;iry to read the classics in order to become a 
more perfect man.' 

Foreign thought would not be excliuled so long as the C^hinese ac 
knowledged some truth in all writings. It was not strange, therefore, that 
the Buddhism which was introduced into China as one great thought 
system was discussed and admired by the Chinese and Ix'g.in gradually and 
slowly to permeate their thought. The Chinese in the medieval period did 
not feel any contradiction in the fact that the\ followed Buddhism and also 
esteemed the Confucian classics as manifestations of truth at the siune 
time. 

From the verv beginning, Buddhist thought was understood bv the 
Chinese in a reconciling and harmonizing way. 1 he mcthtxl used first was 
"Ko Yi’ which means lo explain the meaning of Buddhist terms bv analo 
gies with the terms of another philosophy. Th.u is to say, the dtxtrines of 
Buddhism were explained b' the dfKtrinal writings of the Chinese philov> 
phers. In the first stage of Chinese Buddhism, -pdramitd sutra^ of the Prujiid 
were translated and studied. As there were many similar {x^ints l>etween 
the thought of the Prajndpdramitd (WisdonO-sntrfls and the thought of 
Lao-tzu and Chuang tzu, Buddhist scholars explained the thought of the 
Prajndpdrainitd'Siitras in conformity with these Chinese philosophies. They 
regarded the idea of Kung (non-substantiality) of the Prawdpiiramitd 
sutras and the idea of Wu (nothingness) of the Lao-tzu and the Chuang- 
tzu as the same. Scholars prior to Tao an understood Buddhism through 
this interpretative method of analogy. 

A few Budunist scholars started to oppose this method of interpreta- 
tion. ChLtsang, for example, rejected the interpretations made by followers 
of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu as different from Buddhism. According to his 
opinion, the views of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu were merely heretical phi- 
losophies similar to the heretical thoughts which confronted Buddhism in 
India.^ Many times problems of practical morality were the issue between 
Confucianism and Buddhism, and gave rise to great disputes. 

Chi-tsang and others, hov'cver, could not change the traditional mode 
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of Chinese thought. A compromise Iwtwccn the theory of Confucianism 
and Buddhism was possible lx.*causc both aimed at the same goal. This 
thought can be recognized in the Yu-tao-lun of Sun ch’o (Eastern Chin 
dynasty) and Chia-hsiin of Yen-chih-t’ui C 531 -591, Northern Ch^i 
dynasty). Chih-i acknowledged the authority and significance of Confu- 
cianism and identified the fixe permanent morals of Omfucianism with the 
five precepts of Buddhism. I le alv) recognized a corresponding relationship 
between the five precepts of ljuddhism and the five sacred classics of 
Confucianism.® Again, he compared the three practices of Buddhism, 
viz. Stla (precepts), Samiidlii ^meditation), and Pnnfid (wisdom) with the 
virtues of Confucianism.'" 

The similarity of Buddhism with Tacjism was noted along with that 
between Confucianism and Buddhism. In 467 a r>. during the Liu Sung 
dynasty (420-478), when Ku-huan wiote a b(X)k called '‘I-hsia-lun” in 
which he rejected Butldhism as Taoistic, manv people opposed his opinion 
and iiijiMicu d.at BucK^'jsrn and Taoism were the same.'' Chang-jung, a 
Taoist in the Southern ( h 1 dvnasty, is said to have passt'd away, with the 
I.ao-chhi^ and Lao tzii in (jne hand and the Chines( version of the Wisdom 
Sutra (PrajudfhlrawHil j and the Lotus Sutra '"SaJilharvia-punclarika- 
sfitra) in the oilier hand, on his deathbed. 

A svneretism o( three religions, in which Buddhism was identified 
with C'onl iieianism and Taoism, finallv aro^e from these two relations. 
T his theorv was stated In the Buddhists in the T ang dvnasty. Tsung- 
mi for e.\am(ile declared ‘ C'linfueius, I ao i/ii, and Sakvamuni all attained 
sainthood. I hey preached llieir doctrines in different ' 'vs in accordance 
with the time and place. I lowever, thev mutually hcl^ ’ and benefitted 
the pec»ple bv their teachings." I fe stated, however, that Confucianism and 
Taoism must ultimatelv be rejei^tcd as rhev were me ' Iv expedient teach 
ings.'" Other Zen monks, hnw-. \er, at that time said these three religions 
were the same. When one nked whether these three religions were the 
same or different teachings, the m.ister ansvveied: "For those of great 
wisdom, they are the same. On the other hand, lor those with little capacity 
thev arc different. Lnhghtenment and illusion depends solelv on the ca- 
pacity of man and not on the dilference of teachings. W ith this idea, 
iludcihists eompletelv abaiuloiu'd the idea of the superiority of Buddhism. 

In the Live dvnasiics oOc ' a- * the Sung dvnast; .^60-1126), 

this theory that the three religicMvs were tne same was widely believed and 
supported L/ the gi'iieral public. Manv scholars of the three religions also 
backed this theorv . Manv* Zen monks ^llch as C hih yuan, Ch i sung, Tsung 
kao, and Shih fan also believed m it." In the Ming dvnastv. manv monks 
asserted the syncretism of Confucianism and Buddhism. Lurthermore, 
when Mohammeda. sm was introduced in the ^uan dvnasty, Chinese 
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Mohammedans idontiRed the God of Allah with the Heaven of Confu- 
cianism.'® 

It was possible to advance such a theory because the Chinese regarded 
the original tao or principle of the Universe' as one able to appear in this 
world in different forms, such as Buddhism and Confucianism. Therefore, 
they said that “Buddhism and Confucianism arc not two different teach- 
ings; their origin is the same though their development is different.''^"* 
Huidicn (’ 009- 1090) said; “The four seasons of Heaven nourish and 
further the growth of all things. In the same way the teachings of the Sages 
perfect and teach those under the heavens. I lovvever, the original principle 
or ultimate truth of these teachings is only one."'^ Ch'i-ch'ung (1007-1072) 
also stated “All teachings of saints are g^xxl. All the wavs taught bv saints 
are right. . . . The good and right teaching is not only Buddhism, not 
only Confucianism, not only this, not only that. Buddhism and Confu- 
cianism are only offshoots of the original truth.’"''* I'hat is to say that every 
thought-system possesses some significance. “In olden times, there were 
many holy saints such as Buddha, Confucius, and others. Although their 
teachings differed, the basic doctrine was the same. They all desired to 
teach people that *man should do good.' However, this was taught in 
different ways. . . , The teaching of Confucianism is necessary to this 
world, as are also the other religions, and, therefore. Buddhism is also 
necessary. If one teaching vanishes, then the evil of this world will surclv 
increase."'® Li P ingshan, a Confucian scholar, also acknowledged the 
significance of other philosophies.*® 

Such being the case, both Buddhists and Confucianists recognized the 
same significance in other thought systems as existed in their own thought 
system. Of course, much opposition existed to this way of tliinking. It, 
however, lingered on and was sup]X)rted by people for a long time. 

The above may not be a peculiarly Chinese feature. In Europe, tot^ 
there was the belief that all religions are the siimc, but among its diverse 
sects there was much opposition to this belief. I low'cver, in China there has 
been less opposition, although this may be just a difference of degree; 
however, it must be remembered that with regard to religion the Chinese 
have enjoyed freedom of belief to a very great extent. “While in traditional 
China the Chinese has hiid no personal choice in marriage, he has enjoyed 
absolute freedom in the choice of religion.”*' 


Syncretism within Buddhism 

Since the significance of all philosophical thoughts was recognized, 
various thoughts within a certain religion had to harmonized. The 
doctrinal classification of all Buddhism by the Chinese must be considered 
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in the light of how the different thoughts within Buddhism were regarded 
and harmonized. 

This classification went through a complicated process of development, 
but what was common to all of them was the idea of expediency, which the 
Indians had used when different opinions existed within the same religious 
scripture. It can therefore be said that classification of doctrines originated 
from the Indian way of thinking. Such being the case, this thought also 
possessed the characteristics of the Indian conception of the world. For 
example, history is almost completely ignored. In China, however, only 
the doctrines within Buddhism were harmonized, and all other doctrines 
ignored. This syncretic attitude is common to all sects such as the Tien- 
t ai, Hua-yen, San-lun, and Fa hsiang schools. 

(It is true that the San lun sect referred to various philosophies other 
than Buddhism, such as Confucianism and Taoism, because the funda- 
mental standpoint of this sect is “the refutation of erroneous views and the 
elucidat’"^’ T rifyht view" 1 louever, these thoughts were only refuted as 
erroneous views and not ac knou ledgcd as the right views.) 

The Chinese did ncit like to accept a Ixlief based on only one 
doctrine. Therefore, the scholars’ task was to criticize and classify the 
varieties of different thoughts within Buddhism in a harmonious arrange- 
ment. Since Buddhists, in general, did not like to bother with a complicated 
classification, thev threw logic aside tc^ acknowledge all sorts of thought, 
and thus effect an e.!s\ c<m‘ipromisc. One example of this electicism is the 
theorv of the “oneness of all Buddhist sects” as advocated by Tsung- 
mi. I fe deplored the favi th.it Buddhists insisted on the Sunerioriiy of their 
own sect while refuting the iloetrine of oiliers."" and saic \vas useless to 
quarrel over the respective doctrines of the Buddhist secto. The supreme 
consideration, he further emphasized, w\is the unity '•f truth. “The Su- 
preme piineiple is one and not tv o. It is unreasonable, therefore, that two 
tvpes of truth should exist. The highest principle and its meaning also is 
not one silled. One should not understand onl\ a part of truth. Therefore, 
all Buddhist dcKlrines sIkhiIcI he unified into one in order m have a perfect 
teaching.’’*^ 1 le "•taled this in spite of the fact that he classified Buddliist 
si'cls into doctrinal aiu^ practical ones, and further divided them into three 
kinds of teachings.*^ .All doctrines uliimatelv had to lead to the one truth."* 
I hen, how were the disputes anil oppo^’ 'ons of Buddhist ..Ciolars w’ith 
opc another to be reconciled in his theorO .According to his opinion, 
disputes wcr*. not refutations hut the pi^siting of arguments on Ix^th sides, 
because new stand|X)ints were established bv the mutual refutation of the 
prejudices of each side.*^ That is to sav, he wanted to acknowledge a new 
philosophy founded on the conclusions of the arguments among the phi- 
losophers.*^ 
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The way of thinking which acknowledges a significance in all Bud- 
dhist doctrines is especially striking in Zen Buddhism. For example,** 
someone asked Hui-hai: ‘'Who is the superior? The master of precepts, the 
master of meditation, or the master of doctrine?’' He answered: “Although 
the methods of presentation in accordance with ability lead to supcTiority 
in one of the three learnings, they are all ultimately one." Tlie Zen sect, 
according to its followers, is not just another sect of Buddhism, “llie sect 
founded b / Bodhidharma is the essence of Buddhism."** Zen (meditation) 
is the same as the body of Buddha while it is also the essence of all 
meditations (Samadhis).*^ Its doctrine, therefore, neither contradicts nor 
opposes doctrines of other sects. One should not be overly attached to one 
doctrine. “One cannot understand bv being confined to only one teaching, 
one ability', or one sentence, because the Buddha never taught anv fixed 
doctrine. . . "It is not difficult to realize the supreme enlightenment. 
One must not, however, select a fixed doctrine. If one neither likes nor 
dislikes a set doctrine, then enlightenment can easily be attained."” 

Such eclecticism or syncretism can also be found in other sects. In the 
Sung dynasty, nobody adhered solely to the Pure Land teaching. The most 
famous Pure Land followers belonged to the T’icn-t ai, V^inaya, and Zen 
sects. Though the Pure Land teaching especially prospered in the Tien 
t'ai sect, with the rise of the Tjen sect many priests also practiced lx;th Zen 
and the Pure Land practice. Yun-ch’i-chu-hung (1535-1615 a.d.), a repre 
sentative Buddhist of the Ming dynasty, revived the precepts to harmonize 
with the Zen practice and the Pure Land practice of calling the name of 
Amitayus-Buddha. 

The Locus Sutra (^Saddhaniia pumJarika-sutrcO was highly esteemed 
as king of all sutras in China. It seems that this fact also was bast'd upon a 
syncretic way of thinking.” One of the main thoughts in this sutra is its 
acknowledgment of the enlightenment of those who practiced HTna\rina. 
Even Devadatta, w'ho intended to destroy the Buddhist organization, and a 
female dragon become enlightened in this sutra. This spirit of tolerance 
and harmony nicely suited the syncretic tendency of Chinese thought. 

Chinese Characteristics of Reconciling and Harmonizing 

Although it seems that this way of Chinese thinking is very similar to 
that of the Indians, who acknowledged the authority of various thoughts in 
a tolerant and harmony-seeking spirit, a great difference exists between 
them. Most Indians acknowledged the significance of various religions and 
philosophies and understood them as partial manifestations of an absolute 
truth. Further, they considered that absolute truth was to transcend and at 
the same time include all religions and philosophies. They did not main 
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tain, however, that the doctrines of these religions and philosophies could 
be matched and were mutually alike. The Chinese, on the contrary, simply 
kept asserting that the doctrines were the sam- . In this regard the T’ien- 
t’ai sect’s influence was especially decisive. 'The syncretism of this sect, 
which sought to harmonize sectarian divisions within the faith by treating 
them not as mutually exclusive but as forming a hierarchy of levels,' 
prepared the way for finding the truths of Buddhist metaphysics in Confu- 
cian texts as well. Several of the early T’ang Neo-Confucians were lay 
followers of this sect, and the influence of its metaphysics can be seen in 
their writings."” 

Yen<hih-t’ui of the Northern Chai dynasty stated that the five perma- 
nent moral rules of Confucianism were the same as the five precepts of 
Buddhism. In the Sung dynasty as well, Ch'i-sung interpreted the ten good 
virtues and five precepts c;f buddhism as identical with the five permanent 
moral rules and the idea of benevolence and justice of Confucianism.” 
Yang-kuei-slian and 1 Is.ch shang-ts'ai asserted the correspondence between 
each idea of Buddhism and each idea of Confucianism. According to their 
opinion. Buddhism and Confucianism were exactly the same teaching. 
I'hcrcfore, the founders of both teachings were the same. “The Duke of 
Chou and K'unt’ fu t/u arc identical with »he Buddha, and the Buddha is 
identical with the Duke of Chou and K'ung fu-tzu at the same time. . . . 
The term Ihuhlha is Sanskrit while the Chinese use Chiieh (enlighten- 
ment). Both connote the meaning of realization of truth. . . The same 
statements are asserted alxiut the oneness of Buddhism and Taoism. 
“ I aoism is identical with Buddhism and Buddhism id^’^^’cal with Taoism 
at the same time. . . Wliat stands out in this sort ' reasoning is a 
certain sort of utilitarianism and easy compromise, with cold logical con- 
sideration completely abandoned. 

When the Chinese explai.ied these theories of oneness, they used 
pictorial or intuitive similes. For example, they explained by the following 
simile that the substance of Kith Buddhism and Taoism was the same: 
“Once, a duck was flying in the sky. Someone saw it and «aid that it was a 
pigeon, w'hilc another said it was a mandarin. A duck is always a duck; 
however, only men di''ainguish things from each other.”“ 

Such intuitive imagerv always seems to satisfy the Chinese. Hui- 
sung (1007^1072) in his poem said, “Bu ’ *hism and ConfuCi^Ansm are like 
the difference l^twecn a fist and the palm. There is no difference in the 
respect that both the palm and the fist are the hand.”** When Li Shih- 
Ch'ien was asked whether Buddhism, Confucianism, or Taoism was the 
superior teaching, he answered “Buddhism is the sun, Taoism the moon, 
and Confucianism the five stars.” The questioner could not ask any more.*® 
Nakamoto Tominagi. (1715-1746) of Japan criticized this answer by say- 
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ing: "His answer seemed excellent to the people of that time. However, this 
answer is meaningless. I myself cannot understand what it means. There- 
fore, ihis is not a wise and excellent answer."^' As he pointed out, Li 
Shih-ch*ien’s answer was not logical and yet the Chinese were satisfied. As 
the result of the tendency, these three teachings were harmonized without 
deep logical reflection. 

Attempts were made to recognize one doctrine as the fundamental 
teaching by reinterpreting each of them, but then basic differences among 
the philosophical systems were overlooked. What was emphasized was 
w'hich one was older historically, with the idea that anything older is more 
correct. For example, Taoists composed spurious ancient classics, such as 
Lao-tzii-htia hu-chi}jg (Sutra on the Transmigration of Lao Tzu) and L^o- 
tzu-bsi-sheng-ching (Sutra on the Western Travel of Lao TziO, w'hich 
stated that Sakyamuni was an incarnation of Lao tzu. On the other hand, 
Buddhists also composed spurious sutras such as Ch'hni-cliing fa-hsitig- 
chiftg (Sutra on the Advance of Buddhist Teach ings^ in which Sakvamuni 
dispatched three disciples, K ung fu tzu (Confuciusy, Ycn-huei, and Lao- 
tzu, to China to teach people.^* The origins or dales of these philosophies 
were discussed in these cases, without any opinions as to whether any of 
them was more fundamental doctrinallv than anv other. 

Although the Chinese vaguelv jKiinled to the one way as the basis of 
the three religions, there were no deep metaphysical connotations. How- 
ever, some Buddhists explained tao by a theory of two fold truth which 
explained that the highest tao is real truth and various others are worldly 
manifestations of truth.^’ Or again they explained tao bv a socially expedi- 
ent thcor\"*‘ just as in the Lotus Sutra. Again Buddhism was thought to be 
a metaphysical explanation, while Confucianism was a practical or secular 
religious teaching.^® 

The Chinese regarded these three religions not as different in teach- 
ings or thought but in ideological influence. Thc\, therefore, did not deal 
with various types of thought, but with the influential power of the three 
religions in their society. Philosophical thoughts unpopular to the Chinese 
society or Indian ideas stated frequently in Buddhist sutras were not 
discussed in spite of the fact they were known. Furthermore, in some cases, 
Indian philosoji’.y w'as looked down upon. A typical example of the non- 
logical and political compromise tendency of the Chinese Buddhists can be 
found in the following sentences of Chih-i: *'When the people follow the 
unenlightened currents of thought, evil teachings such as Samkhya, 
Vaiiesika, and the 95 others arise. Again, good teachings, such as the 
positive-negative theory, the theory of divination, the study of the five 
classics, and other excellent teachings appear in accordance with the purity 
of the mind."^ Why are the metaphysics of the Saiiikhya and the natural 
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philosophy of the Vaiicsika evil teachings?"^ Why are superstitions such as 
the theory of positive-negative and the theory of divination good teachings? 
The discrimination here between good and evil is not based upon any 
logical standard but solely upon one that is political and social. Therefore, 
very little philosophical criticism exists in such thought, compromising as it 
docs with social and political pcjwcrs. 

Thus, it is clear that the Chinese tried to solve the problem concerning 
various philosophies in a frame of mind restrained by powerful conven- 
tional ideas of society. They therefore did not consider this problem of 
one truth {rnm a universal standpoint, unlike the Indians who reflected on 
various types of philosophies with respect to their claims to truth, disputing 
their arguments but ignoring their practical social and political side. Mate- 
rialism did not possess enough weight to l)ecome a powerful philosophical 
school in India. Ruddhism disappeared in the nth century in India. 
Nevertheless, Indian scholars with a cosmopolitan and cosmic outlook^ 
always lelerieu to it. In this respect, a great difference can be recognized 
between the Indian \\a\ nf thinking and that of the Chinese. The study of 
world-toncepts (W vltnusihatinn^slehre') was not well established in China 
with the e.xcept'on cjf the classification of doctrines that was more or less 
eclectic in chaiac ter. 

This arbitrary s\ ncrciism had a great influence on the common people, 
and is one of the striking characteristics of the mcxiern Chinese religions. 
T ypical of this compromising and syncretic attitude is that seen in a Taoist 
temple whe re man\ images of various deities, including a central image of 
Lao tzu. are enshrined. .A l aoistic classic mentions th..; ^akyamuni, Lao- 
tzu, Cdirist, Mohammed, and Hsiang-to were fellow-dcit. consequently, 
a follower of anv religion can become a Taoist without conversion. Among 
the various deities revered in a I aoist temple are St. J^hn of Christianity, 
Chu ko wu hou and A'ueh fei,^' images of Ava^okitesvara, and Sakyamuni, 
the Prajfiii yanwiita-hrilaya sutra (Wisdom of the Heart Sutra), and Kao- 
shih-ktuDi yw chhig (a Gtxldess of Mercy Sutra). Taoists UTOte three short 
classics to teach the common jK'oplc, namely, the T'r: shang-kan-ying- 
pien, \\\’w-ch*fU2g-tichi4?i-yiii-chi/i-itvn, and Kuan-5hengti<hun<hueh- 
shih-ciicft chiug. 'Hie three arc based upon the idea of retribution and 
teach that ‘one must not perform evil, but do good, which if followed 
would result in one’s iH'coming either a li "enly superhuman iX^ing or an 
earthly superhuman being. 1 his Taoist doctrine came from the ethical 
theory of Buddhism. 

The amalgamation of Buddhism and Taoism started in the period of 
the Six Dynasties (222-589) and became very prominent in and 
Ch mg dynasty. In famous large Buddhist temples today, Kuan-ti (a god o 
War)'” is enshrined .n most cases, with divination and fortune-telling 
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performed. Such being the case, modern Chinese do not discriminate 
between Buddhism and Taoism. 

The compromising and syncretic tendency is especially remarkable in 
the Buddhist faith of present-day Chinese. For example, in Peking, a 
powerful layman, who is a Pure Land devotee, enshrines not only various 
images of Buddhas and Rodhisattvas in his place of worship, but Tibetan 
Buddha images as well. No standard or fixed pattern of these images exists; 
for this layman, these images are neither objets d’art nor curios, but objects 
of worship t». which he pays reverence and homage. In Japan, the object of 
worship varies according to sects. 1 hereforc, followers of a certain sect do 
not worship Buddhas and Bodhisatlva when they have no great importance 
for their sect, but merely respect them. On the other hand, the Chinese 
people worship any images of Buddhas and Rodhisattvas. Another example 
of the compromising and svncretic tendency of the Chinese is that some 
other equallv powerful layman in Peking might be a follower of the 
Hung-wan religion as well as a follower of Buddhism, Confuciani.sm, and 
Taoism at the same time. He sincerely believes in all of them together 
without the political or social reasons"’* which a Japanese would susjx'ct 
him of having. 

From ancient times, the Chinese* governing class acknowledged Con- 
fucianism as the correct religion and tried to suppress the other religions in 
an attempt to maintain the superiority of their class and social position. 
They tried to make the teaching of Confucianism the chief fount of 
literarj' studies. Nevertheless, they failed to suppress the compromising and 
svncretic traditional Chinese way of thinking. 
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CHAPTER 26 INTRODUCTION 


In Tibet, a barren highland situated a few miles above sea-level, 
surrounded by lofty mountains on all four sides, assailed by heavy storms, 
with ice and snow coverini^ the land twf»-thirds of the year, its hardy people 
established a unique tiilture. Lamaism, governino the inhabitants with its 
great rclioious power, has produced many impressive religious texts and 
architectural structure ^ Describing the characteristics of Tibetan culture. 
Max Weber said: “Due tn the existence of the miliiarv service svstem of the 
old Chinese style and of the monastic order of Lamaist priests who live 
sidc-by side w»th the lommon men who arc required to enter militarv 
services, pay taxes, and offer donations, tl jre has been produced a culture 
in this land where there is. from the standpoint of capitalistic rentabilitv, 
no possibility of producing great buildings because of its basically unfavor- 
able natural conditions Lhe dissolutiem of this system would spell out an 
end to their traditional ways of livino. practices, and beliefs. '^ Indeed, in 
this vast highland, of no \aluc from ilv^ ‘'^andpoint capitalistic econ- 
omy, there flourished a uniC|iie culture. 

Tibet is l(Kaled to the north of India and Burma, occupying a vast 
plateau amounting to 625, c?o sijuare miles, an are« greater than that of 
England, ITance, (^Tmain, Spain and Ital; combined. The average alti- 
tude is almost three miles above sea level. Throughout all seasons it is 
covered by snenv, being sunounded bv huge ranges of high mountains 
whose summits, some more than 18. coo feet high, tower : ' gre^ups. 

But nowadavs T bet is ni* hunger a secret country. Cicnerators and steel 
works have been established. In I hasa, the capital, automobiles are run- 
ning. It is only a two davs* liip b\ truck from India, and from Peking one 
can get to Lhasa in ten to fourteen d* After an airpcui is established, 
Lhasa will be a short distance from Peking. W hen the peace of the woild is 
established, the country will become a resort place for people of all coun- 
tries, so that it is doubtful whether Hlx^t will be able to remain an 
independent cultural area in the future also. There is a rcjxiri that Til^t, 
whose total native rw^ipulaiion is only 2.700,000 now, has had its population 
increased by 5.000,^00 immigrants sent by the Qimmunist Government of 
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China to demolish the cultural independence of Tibet. If this is true, the 
unique culture of Tibet will be brought to naught very soon. However, it is 
an undeniable fact that Tibetan culture has contributed significantly to the 
cultui ' of Asia and the world. 

W hen we talk of Tibet, we arc apt to think of an uncivilized country. 
However, even in material respects, l'ilx;t has left huge and magnificent 
things. TTie huge stone ramparts and simple beauty of the Potala Palace, 
the symbol of Lamaism, sloping inwardly in the upper part, are 900 feet 
high, or 70 feet higher than the golden cross on the dome of St. Peter's 
cathedral in Rome. It is amazinj^ that ^uch a huge structure was built in the 
wilderness. 

Furthermore, this religious culture of Tibet contains an element of 
universality. Lamaism had some influence upon the vast inland area of 
Asia covering the interior of China proper. Mongolia, Manchuria, and 
Central Asia." This fact is quite remarkable in comparison with what little 
influence Japanese religion has had upon foreigners despite the fact that 
some Japanese have been very proud of their religious heritage. 

The Tibetans referred to in this work are not necessariK the inhabi 
tants of Tibet. It is said that the total number of Tibetans in the world is 
four and one-half or five million, but onlv alxnit two and a half million li\e 
in Tibet proper; the others live mostly in western provinces of China, 
although nearly all arc Lamaists nonetheless. 

Moreover, the regions in which Lamaism is professed are verv vast. 
With Tibet as their center, Nepal, Sikkim, Dhiitan in the yiutb. in addition 
to Ladakh and Kashmir within India, outer Mongolia and the border 
provinces of Soviet Russia, where Briat .Mongolians arc Lamaists. Interior 
Mongolia, part of Manchuria and of NOithern C hina in the north should 
be counted as Lamaist. Tliesc areas arc dcst*its or wildernesses in terms ot 
climate. People raise cattle, and move in st‘arch of grass. The regions to 
which Lamaism has spread have a similar climate. 

The religious and economic phenomena of the Tifielan highlands are 
not easy for people of other cultures to understand. Even though the 
Tibetan people may be of little imjxirtance from a political, military, or 
economic vicw’|XDint, so far as ways of thinking arc concerned, their habits 
and ideas arc of g.^at significance and relevance for our study." 

The peculiarities of Tilx^tan culture are due not a little to the physical 
surroundings of the land. Isolation from neighboring countries by the walls 
of the world-famous highlands made Tif)ct a land of mysteries. Being a vast 
barren land of poor natural resources and severely cold climate, which 
refuses to yield food in any great quantity, the land can nourish only a 
limited number of people. These geographic and climatic conditions have 
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had their influence in establishing customs characteristically Tibetan, and 
also in conditioning the ways in which Tibetans accepted Buddhism. 

Altogether unknown to the Tibetans themselves who designate their 
creed "Buddha's religion" (Sans-rgyas-kyi-chos) or "the orthodox religion" 
Cnan chosX the term "Lamaism” is in many ways misleading, inappropriate, 
and undesirable.^ However, the fact that Tibetan Buddhism is known 
under the current name of “Lamaism" implies that it includes various 
elements which cannot be found in Buddhism in gene ral, and that fact is 
pu/.zling to outsiders. Buddhism in South Asia, China, Korea or even in 
Japan was ne\cr called by :.ny name otlvT than "Buddhism." Since the 
term "Lamaism" is jxipular, we anticipate th<* existence of various com- 
plicated problems or features 

According to legend Buddliism was introduced from India under the 
reign of King Sron btsan sgam po (seventh centurv a.d.). In the eighth 
century ^ a whole was not a Buddhist country,® but wdth the aid of 

its kings Buddhism gradii.illv took root in the countrv, and came to the 
fore. Ilo\ve\er, Buddhism was severely persecuted by King Glan-dar-ma, 
who reigned from t(j a.d., and this Kcame a turning point in the 
history of I ilxt/ii HiulJhism. 

Before the j*erst union bv (dan dar m.. there was no sect in Tibetan 
Buddhism. The sectarian moxement hc'gins with i\tTsa. the Indian monk, 
who eaine to Tilx’t in 1038 a.d. He is responsible for the innovation of 
1 ilx'ian Buddhism — the enforced telibacv of monks — and the establish- 
ment of high moral standards; he rejected the rituals of the Bon religion 
vvhiih had crept into Buddhism. Then he founded w. Bkah-gdams-pa 
sect. Ibis sect was altered slightlv b\ Tsoh-kha-pa three .»d onc-half cen- 
lur es later, lie demanded the strict (»bscTvance of disciplines and forbade 
the marriage of monks, against the genual tendency the order of those 
davs, hut the sect itself became more lenient \.’itb regard to the observance 
of disuphnes. and more liUKtlistic. Since then this sc'ct came to be called 
the Dgc lugs pa sect. I his is also called the bellow Hat Sect in contrast 
to the Reil I lat, or Hnin-ma, sect. Moreover, the Bkah .gvud-pa sect was 
founded bv Mar pa ii the latter half of the i iili century, and the Sa skya 
sc'ct in 1072 a.d. 

TilKian Buddhism was based ujwn the Tibetan Trip’ taka (whose 
Peking edition comprises wi>rks^. a ge collection of 1 loetan transla- 
tions of Buddhist texts of India. It might seem that if W'c compare Tibetan 
versions with the Indian originals very carclully and point out differences 
hetWTen them, we might Ix' able to point out iliffercnces of ways of 
thinking of these* two peoples, but this method is not easy, for Tibetan 
translations adhere '’vry literally to the Indian oiiginals v. mostly written in 
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Sanskrit), and distorted translaiinns are rather rare. But vve should not k* 
disappointed, but go ahead with the task. 

Although the translations aie <’n the whole very literal and trust 
w'orthy, certain passages describing Indian life that weie not understand 
able to Tibetans were translated with some modification. For example, the 
tank'pond in the Pure Land in which lotus flowers are blooming is de 
scribed in the Indian original: *1n these lotusdakcs there arc, around all 
four sides, four stairs, beautiful and brilliant with the four gems — gold, 
silver, beryl, crystal.'*® 

It is clear that in this passage the reference is to the Indian quad- 
rangular tanks whose four sides consist of artificially made staircases. Pools 
of this sort are found near Hindu 'temples, especially, of South India, even 
nowadays. The author of this sutra thought that the staircases on the four 
sides were made of four jewels — gold, silver. Ixrryl and crystal — if we judge 
from the Sanskrit original. But Tibetans did not know that such {xxils were 
used for religious bathing. Since they could not imagine the holv bathing 
places of India to be like stadiums filled with water, they translated the 
passage to the effect that there were four (.narrow) staircases on each of the 
four sides, i.e. a staircase of gold, one of silver, one of lK‘r\l, and one of 
crystal, and so sixteen all together. 

Tibetan scriptures arc mostly translations of Indian texts, but there are 
some which were translated from Chinese, a round afjout way frriin the 
original. In this respect we can discuss the additional problem of the 
acceptance (or refusal) of C hinese Buddhism by the 7 'ilx'fans. Incidentallv, 
the Mongolian scriptures coincide substantially with the Tilxtan ones. 

Modern Tibet, in the year 1931, was descrik'd by Chailes Fh ll, the 
researcher of Lamaism, as follows; “PoIitJi ally and scxially, l ibet is in the 
condition of Christian Europe in the Middle Ages, hut the 'Fik’tan worn 
an s level is, and long has been, consistently higher than what Europe 
could then show.”^ To he sure, Tibet had many cultural features coin 
parable to those of mediaeval Europe, or of feudal Japan. 

ITic brilliant culture which blossomed out in this land and the pccul 
iar social structure which was formed with Lamaism as its center, arc 
rapidly going to be transformed and dismcmkTcd owing to modern indus 
trialization ana communist rule. In which direction will the Tibetans 
develop? It is difficult to anticipate the future of Tibet. In any case, it 
would be impossible to ignore completely the traditional and hereditary 
ways of thinking of its people. 
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Weakness of Consciousness of Association among Individuals 

The people of Tibet live in scattered villages and pastures connected 
by narrow routes. To deviate from these paths is to risk death in a mountain 
wilderness. Having to live under these severe conditions, the Tibetan is 
everywhere confronted with this physical threat to his existence so that he 
is constantly faced with the problem of survival. Death is a favorite subject 
in Tibetan {>oetry. 

rhe Indian kin^i of the dead was called Yavta (i.e., ‘one who 
controls” ), which name was introduced into China and Japan and was used 
without alteration. I lowever, the Tibetans translated it as “Lord of Death” 
I'his lord of Death occurs very often as the subject of 
sentences in Tibetan \erses. 

I he >;Iooin and despair surrounding man’s existence w^as envisaged by 
.Ml la ras pa, the religious p>et (1040-1 123 a d.): 

Mv growing old unknown to my friend; 

Mv sister unaware of my last illness. 

If 1 can die in this solitude; 

This devotee will be fully content. 

Mv death unknown to any being; 

Mv rotting corpse unseen bv the birds. 

U 1 can di' in this S('liiudc; 

This devotee will be fully content. 

None to ask where 1 have g' 

No place to |>oini to, saying “There.” 

If I can die in this yilitude; 

This devotee will Ix' fullv content. 

May the praver regarding the death of this beggar 
Be fur’led for the benefit of all beings 



In a rocky cave in an uninhabited country! 

Then will my mind be fully content.^ 

In solitude he found deliverance: 

Hail son (i.e. his master Mar-pa) of the Lord Naro 
and way of Deliverance! 

Send the waves of grace over this beggar that he may 
cling to the solitude. 

Keep me free from the distractions of Evil Ones and 
the World 

Grant me advance in sntmhlhi (concentration).* 

WTio would think of finding such an acute expression of profound 
feeling nine hundred years ago in the 1 iln'tan plateau? F\en today there 
arc some Tibetan ascetics who practise meditation or dwell in phantasy in 
monasteries or caves. It is said that one of them never came down from the 
mountain in which he had lived for fifty vears. 

When the consciousness of the individual is strong and predominant, 
the significance o( the familv as a linkage of individuals tends to be weak 
According to ancient inscriptions, an individual who committed a crime 
was punished, but his brothers, descendants, or relatives were not fried hv 
court, nor were thev punished.’ Criminal law as practised onlv in modern 
days in other countries was already established in antiquitv in Tiln't 

The Tibetan family system was shrouded in curious customs that go 
back to prehistoric times, and became one of the most secluded institutions 
devised by mankind. 

First of all, the Tibetan practice of pilyandry must be desc ribed. If a 
bridegrcx)m U'erc to have brothers, his bride is aulomaticallv married to her 
brothers-in-law, and is the co wife to all the brothers. The right to possess 
the co wife is limited only to sons of the same mother. If a woman weie to 
have a sexual relatiiin beyond this limitation, she is regarded as an adul- 
teress. When she bears a child, how'ever, only the eldest husband is called 
the father, while the others are called uncles irrespective of who the actual 
father is. Such a custom seems to go against our normal scmsc of morality, 
but Tibetans tiiink it ideal. 

In Tibet one should not ask a w'oman who her husband is. Many 
Tibetan w'omen have scv'cral husbands, so that such a question by a 
foreigner might be taken as an insult. 

According to recent studies, details of polyandry in Tibet arc as 
follow'S: 'Though a large percentage of marriages arc monogamous, not too 
negligible a percentage of polyandry is recognized among the agricultural 
Ti^tans. Among the Tibetans the idea of generatum hierarchy is feeble, 
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but the idea of gradation of natural age is remarkable. Often a polyandrous 
wife has as her plural husbands, brothers of another clan. In fewer cases, a 
set of plural husbands is composed of uncle and nephew. Even paternal 
polyandry, in which a father and his real sons have a common wife, as long 
as she is not an actual mother of the sons, is reported by some travellers. 
These three kinds of polyandry have a common denominator. If they put 
importance on the difference in the ancestral hierarchy as is the case in 
Chinese culture, then the fraternal relationship will be quite different from 
the avuncular or paternal relationship in its meaning. However, if they 
attach more importance to the gradation of natural age, neglecting the 
genealogical hierarchy, then the three kinds of relationship mean only one 
kind of age gradation, irrespective of whether they are paternal, avuncular, 
or fraternal. 

Among a set of plur.1I husbands, only one is dealt with as the main 
husband, vho can be called an accentuated hushaud. However, this status 
of accentuated husbana is not always occupied bv a certain brother or an 
uncle, but moves from an elder to a younger; since usually an accentuated 
husband coincides with a housemaster, this means that the status of house- 
master also slides from an elder to a younger. I hc transmission of the status 
of housc'mastcr 'o.>uall\ takes place at the ag^ of forty or so. Accordingly the 
system of polyandr\ is a device which makes it possible to charter a more 
able younger male kinsman as a leader in the household, avoiding friction 
between wives. lIsualK the average age of ma.ximum abilitv is so young 
that the sons of the ouigi>ing housemaster arc too young to take leadership 
in the family when the ability c^f their father has passed maximum 

In conclusion, jxdyandry is an adaptation to the j iciplc of talent 
mobility, on the one hand, .md an attempt to heighten me stabilit\ of a 
household, on the other, hv trying to ayoid a crisi in the household. 
Therefore jxdyandry is usualK preyalcnt only among the agricultural 
Tibetans, not among the n(»madic Tibetans, because the needs of property 
accumulation and familial cooperation are stronger in the former than in 
the latter. 

The existence' of such a custom docs not necessarily mean that there is 
se.xua] promi.scuity among I ibetans. In Indian palace-courts there were 
high class prostitutes. In an Indian drama a prostitute is mentioned by her 
daughter who was an actress as “a coo ^esan (ajjukJ\ v' 'reas in the 
Tibetan version she is mentioned as “ladv mother iri the same wav 

5 (')mc Chinese versions avoided the term “prostitute. ^ 

Why was such a svstem adopted in 1 ibei? Rev. Aoki, who had lived in 
Tibet for some years, once gave the following answvr: (i) Being a barren 
land, Tibet cannot nourish so big a population. Polyandrv is quite suitable 
to limit the increas* of population. 1^2) Officers and merchants are o ten 
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obliged to be away from home (or a long time due to the difficult conditions 
of their journeys through the mountain wilderness. In such a case the wife 
stays home with the remaining brothers to whom she is married. 

The stn-rajya (Land of Women) is often mentioned in Indian and 
Chinese classics, referring to a country having the custom of polyandry, 
but probably not Tibet. 

Polygamy is also permitted. For example, the King Sron-btsan-sgam- 
po is reported to have had five wives. Polygamy, of course, was rather a 
common cu stom among the ruling classes in the world of pre-modern 
periods. The peculiarity of Tibetan polygamy lies in its form — that is, one 
of the pre-requisites is that wives should be sisters born of the same mother. 
It is especially desirable for noble families that have only daughters. 

Actually, however, most Tibetans adhere to monogamy: |K)lvandry or 
polygamy is rather an exceptional arrangement. I lowcver, the existence of 
such a system seems to reveal a unique wav of thinking in the Tibetan 
culture. That is to say, although the Tibetans do have a concrete idea of a 
family, they are not strongly conscious of any personal bond between man 
and woman. 

Another example can be cited. A Tibetan re marries immediately after 
the death of his or her partner, and as a result there is said to be almost no 
widow or w’idower in Tibet. In a land adhering to such a custom, marriage 
often means no more than a sexual relatitm rather than a realization of a 
spiritual bond. This Tibetan custom is quite the op|x)site of the “suttee”- 
custom of medieval Indians. 

These customs did not change even after the introduction of Bud- 
dhism. High-priest lamas were obliged to admit this fact. Wives were once 
regarded as property. In Tibetan, the w'ords for “v\ ives” and "children” are 
often the same word bu. For example, bu-smad (lit. “lower child”) can 
mean "family,” "children,” and “wife” (Sanskrit kalatra^. The word bu- 
chen-ma (lit. Targe child”) means a “pregnant woman” (cf. the Japanese 
use of feo at the end of women’s names). 

Consequently, the Tibetans have no strong concept of family lineage. 
Ancestor-worship is hardly noticed in Tibet except in a form of a mass for 
the dead, similar to the Japanese Segaki ceremony. The term “ancestor- 
worship” has no equivalent in the Tibetan vocabulary. Each Tibetan home 
keeps the Buddha s image in a niche or altar, but unlike the Japanese and 
the Chinese, the Tibetans never keep ancestral tablets (Japanese ihaO or 
portraits of their ancestors on it. The Tibetans lack of consciousness with 
respect to the inheritance of property, which is indirectly related to the 
present subject, will be discussed below. 

Weakness of consciousness of association with a specific person does 
not mean disregard for others, but occasionally the contrary. Tibetans are 
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well known for their hospitality. It is regarded as a virtue to be sincere to 
others. For this purpose, they have a strange form of greeting. They thrust 
their tongue out toward the guest, and show the palms of both hands. This 
action is the Tibetan ccjuivalent of Western ’h and shaking. That is to say, 
to open both hands means to show that the n>an is hiding no weapon; to 
show the tongue is relevant to the traditional Tibetan belief that the 
tongue of a poisoner is black. Even nowadays the\ send greetings by 
thrusting out their tongues af the driver of a fast running automobile. 
However, this custom is vanislimg; now Tilx^tan laborers prefer clapping 
hands and c heering when the y are in groups. 

Tibet was called the Red Face Country” in Chinese Buddhist scrip- 
tures." Tibetans themseKes called theii country such (gcloti dviar ywl), 
k^eause the\ smeared the ir lace with a sort of reel scjil. It is said that, as this 
strange custom was abhorred hy the cjueen from China, King Sroh-btsan- 
sgam-po prohibited tliai aistom for some time.*' However, this is not essen- 
tially ' from t! •• use of cosmetics or lipstick bv Western ladies, 
which is abhorred l)v South Asians, for in South Asia this custom is chieflv 
limited to women ol dubious character. An\ho\v, the custom of smearing 
a siirt of led soil is obv. i\cd in deference toothers. 

So^.ial pri -^uu b\ uiIks upon iiuliMcliMb appear:> to have been quite 
strong .\mong ilu* \ - kbi tribes, a group of Tibetans who live in South- 
\\\'vtern C ’lim.i and pu^ tist the Iv'ii religion, even nowadavs “forced 
inarri.ig'’ bel\\c‘en -duals who ha\«. perhaps ne\CT seen each other till 
the iia\ "I iluir m iri.a.;i . .md betrothal dining earlv childhood, has caused 
great ^\i^lrv and uid’i.i; piness. and r.:ans. in order avoid marrying 

peoj>le w b in tin \ lia\c i^iibij^s nc^er sei n or pcihaps slike, go up the 
ri'iiiniain .ind commit suicided'^ 

.Arioibt: ex.nnjde < f mg s Kial picssiirc aj'ipe.ns in an interesting 
lingnislK pben»‘nup<jn locop'.imi suKide caPi be expressed in 1 ibetan 
with a one s\!!.ible wvMvI Lil' ' ^to kill one s self . In English we have 
to usi‘ a l«)ng<’r expiessum i" express tins act In Sanskrit also they used 
such a ctunpounJ as tlftru /i./na, I lie linguistic lact that Tibetans used a 
short single woid to denote '.ommiiiing suicide' suggests the hypothesis 
that it was a faiilv lieijuent Mvial phenomenon. In Tibetan cbronitlcs 
cases of suic icle are often mentioned. Killing one s self on the death ot one s 
lord also was practiced It seems that in «hcsc cases tribal pro lire to com- 
pel one to commit suic ule w as striiiig. 

Strong ethical features can be noticed in other linguistic expressions. 
Rcsj>ecT and alTeciionaie devv>iion (^hluikti\ Kith of which are 

distinguished from each oihei in Sanskui and other Indian languages, are 
both translated bv one and the same word, gits pa because no disiinc^n 
was made between b - two. Such an emotion as the anxiety of a wife about 
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her husband or that of a devotee who worships God earnestly was not 
distinguished from respect in general. Affectionate devotion CbhaktO did 
not have an important religious significance in Tibet. It is likely that social 
and ethical elements imbuing one u'ith respect in general overwhelmed 
other emotional elements (as in the case of the Japanese in feudal days). 

Tribal control was strict, especially in warfare. This feature was no- 
ticed as a custom of the Tibetans by ancient Chinese. 

“(Among Tibetans) order of command is strict. In battles, after the 
soldiers in :he front rows had all died, those in the rear march fonvard. 
They esteem death in the battlefield, and dislike death by illness. A family 
whose members died in battles generation after generation is regarded as an 
excellent one. Those who were defeated in battles had tails of foxes placed 
on their neck in order to show everyone that their cowardice was fox- 
like. Being thus put to shame, they determine to die in battle next time.”*'' 
This attitude resembles the W'ay of Warriors in ancient Japan. 

The rule by tribal chieftains or kinglv sovereignty was very strong in 
ancient Tibet. Ancient Chinese historians reviewed the ethics of the Til>et- 
ans who "esteemed loyalty to lords and minimized their siTxice to par- 
ents.”” After the unification of irilx's many mausoleums of ancient mon 
archs were built.'* This is in contrast to the fact that in ancient India ikU 
mausoleums of monarchs, but huge stupas of religious sages were built. 
Conflicts and strifes among major tribes did not ct‘ase even after the rule of 
Lamaism was established. 

Probably due to such social pressure, Tibc'tans fiCLasionallv Lisc*d cthi 
cal expressions more often than ancient Indians. In Sanskrit the prefix 
su- means just “good,” and in this case Indians did not distinguish between 
“good” in the moral sense and “gorKl” in the senyirv and aesthetic sense, as 
in the case of Japanese. However, Tibetans distinguished between these 
two. For example, “a good place” (su gati) was translated in l ilxnan as 
bde-hgro (literally, “pleasure going- place ’), “a good act” (si< krta') as legs 
pat'Sfyad-ya (“done righteously”). 

Some Indian ideas w'cre introduced with ethical connotations. The 
Indian word meaning “friar” was bhiksu, which literally means "one who 
begs (food),” “one who asks for (alms),” but the Tibetans have always 
translated this v rd as “one who sc‘eks for (morally) good” (dgc slou'). '1 he 
Indian word: “one who is desirous of welfare” Csreyaskama') was translated 
as “one who seeks for righteousness or gcxxl” (Iegs-pa-/idod).'^ The Indian 
“sage-hermit” (rsi) was translated as “one who is straight and honest” 
(drml-sroii). 

Tibetans have no fixed mythology about the origin of their race. Some 
of them believe that they arc the descendants of the King Panciu who is 
spoken of in the Mahdbhdrata the great epic of India, while others say that 
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they are the descendants of a Raksasi and a monkey who lived in the 
liimalayas and who is believed to be the incarnation of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitcivara. These facts— the lack of a fixed mythology about their 
origins, and its connection to Indian myth >logy— seem to show that they 
are not quite conscious of the genealogy of their race. 

The idea of a national ancestor, such as the Sun Goddess of the 
Japanese, is also lacking in the Tibetan consciousness. They surely venerate 
the three kings, Srcin htsan sgam-pc 3 , Khri-sron-lde-btsan, and Dar-pa-chen, 
but merely as the three great ancestors who made Tibet prosperous. Na- 
tional consciousness, too, is lacking. 

Consequently, the Iibetans do not pride themselves as a superior 
people or as those who live in the center of world-civilization as the 
Chinese did. They rather respect India as the land of the sages, and regard 
their country as a remote region of the world.” 

The Clupta dyn.isty (32o-c«.5oo a.d.) was proud that King 
Candragupta, its founder, married a lady of the Licchavi clan, and this fact 
was mentioned in every edict (inscription) promulgated by this dynasty. In 
the saint* way, wlu‘n ancient Tibetans extolled King Sron-btsam-sgam- 
po, the virtu d founder of the I ibetan Empire, inscriptions extolled him 
saying that he was a destcndant of the L.cchavi clan.'^ To extol a king for 
the re ason that he is a descendant of a foreign clan w'as rather an unusual 
event in Asian countries. I'llxnans viewed their own country’s ancestry 
as a lineage fnmi India 

A sort of Com[K’ndium of Buddhism written by Hphags-pa, a Tibetan 
l ama and an ImjK rial Preceptor of & ^ Mongolian i. lasty, and handed 
down JM C hinese, is b.ised ujxjn the Abhidharyna-kosi* ‘f Vasubandhu of 
India, bill traces the lineage of kings from the Sakya clan through kings of 
India up to King Kuhlai Khan of the Mongolian dvnasty.^** In the Indian 
text onK nnthological monarch^ were m^-ntioned, but in the text by 
Mphags pa and the ‘Xrohicu Annals of Mongolia" not only mythological 
monarehs hut also manv historical kings were mentioned. 

I he tendency to regard India as an esfxjcially hoi , place is found in 
the impre’^si\e wav n which the Indians went about compiling the whole 
corpus of Buddhist scriptures. The Tibetans included in the Tripitaka ^a^* 
the lioK sc riptiires t nmpiled in India and (b) the texts wri^H’n h\ Indian 
sc holars, ( a ) is called KiWg\ ur and (b) ^ lugyiir. Texts written bv Tibetans 
were all placed outside of the Tripitaka, in contrast to the compilation of 
the C'liinese and Jj|>anese Tripitakas in which works bv their own 
respective countrymen were included. This impl’cs that Tibetans had a 

high esteem for India as a religious country. 

What then is the basic idea of morality among the Tibetans, whose 
consciousness of association among individuals, as well as the concept o a 



gei^ealogical recording of their race or nation, is not well developed? The 
answer lies in their unconditional submission to Lamaism. 

Lamaism is the Tibetan form of Buddhism. Buddhism was officially 
introduced into Tibet during the rule of Sron-btsan-sgam jw (in the early 
7th century a . d .)- The king became a devout Buddhist, welcomed Buddhist 
monks from India and China, and ordered them to translate the scriptures 
into the T. >etan langu«ige. At the same time he sent Thon-mi-sambhota to 
India to study Sanskrit. On his return to "Fibet, he was asked by the king to 
establish an official Tibetan script and to compose a Tibetan grammar. 
Then about a century later, E.soteiic Buddhism entered Tibet during the 
rule of the King Khri-sron Ide btsan a . d .), when two Indian 

pandits, Santiraksita and Padmasiiinbhava. were said to have come to Tibet 
and performed miracles, quelling the curst' of demons, etc., by the magical 
power of “mantrj’'-practice. Afterwards d ilx t welcomed a great many 
Indian monks, who came to Tibet successi\elv. *ind thus Esoteric Buddhism 
flourished in Tibet. 

The unconiested predominance of lis()ti‘ric Buddhism, however, re- 
sulted in an e.xtrcme degeneration of Biklilliism in Tibet. It was I son 
kha-pa (135^-1*4*9 a . i >.) who reformed this ilegeneralt* form of Buddhism. 
He established a religious atmosphere Ixiscil upon a cixle of Buddhist 
precepts. His reformed sc'h<K)l was called the Yellow C^aps Cahirascr^ in 
contrast to the traditional sch<K)l which was called the Retl C aps (shxca 
dnwr). I lis first distiplt?, Dge hdun grub, was renowned for liis virtues anti 
regarded bv the Tiln-tans as the incarnation nf AvaIokites\ ara. .As the chief 
abbot he was endowed bv the official title of Dalai latiia, a title whith has 
been handed down to the prcsc'nt 14th Dal.ii lama. The Yellow C/aps are 
predominant in Tibet at present, and the Dalai I.ama, who resided at Ml. 
Ptuala in Lba s«i, the capital of I ibet, was the chief ablvu of 1 amaism and 
the King of Tibet as well, before his departure for India as a refugee from 
the Communist invaders. 

Then how is Lamaism connected with ways of thinking of Tibetans 
in general? Details will be discussed in the following chapter. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE 
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In the wild and linstilu climate of Tibet, people feel more dependent 
on each oilu’r than ilu*\ do on tlic envininment. Here we cannot c-*xpcct to 
find that rc’laxed attitude iliat is common in Eastern Asia, where man tends 
emotionally and p<‘etn.ill\ to merge his being with nature around him. 
dlie 'TilKtans are grateful if nature lets them survive, and thc\ respect the 
abili»* u : human b( mg who can work with his fellow beings in order to 
face their harsh convlitions of living. Reports of these cr)ndiiions are more 
terrible than anvone can imagine. The Older Tan^ Atnials sav: “The 
bedrooms of 1 ibeians are dirty. They do not bathe or wash themselves.”^ 
d ibetans to<l.i\ v. bo ctane to Huddhisi temples in India appear unclean and 
fdthv. Ancient I ibetans report that the\ were “mostly fond of lice which 
creep into their Iiair and clothes. W’hen they catch these lice, they do not 
throw them jUsi\ hut pul them in their mouth.”* There is little fuel for 
hearing purpises, aiul the clung of \aks is sold at a high price in the cities 
for fuel. 

Tin- nomailn life cf the 1 ihet.m . /aires acti\w *d vigorous living, 
d he anueni Cdunese dcsLrilx’d their habits as those )f a people who 
‘ estecTiK'd Mgor and despised feebleness. Retaining the habits of nomadic 
hunters, “when ihev treat Iv-ieign guests, they drive liUt the yaks, have their 
guests sIhhH them, and llu n treat them with die game flesh. 

The martial temper r. extolled in the Ke sar Saga, perhaps the oldest 
heroic poem of Iihel. 

“If are powerful, eome to me now. 

If vou kindle a lire, it will burn you. 

Oh, ve three biotliers. known a*' the foxes! 

Have vou anv courage' If aK.>e! 

Oh, thou Skv gixl of the White Tent tribe! 

If thou posscsscsl power, display miracles! 

If the army of one hundred thousand men 

Of I lor are brave, let them come forth. 
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The swords of other men arc made of iron; 

We do not need swords; our right hands are enough. 

We will split the body in the midille, and cut the side into pieces. 

Other men use clubs made of wocxl; 

We retjuire no wood; our thumbs and forefingers arc enough. 

We can destroy by rubbing thrice with our fingers. 

If a skull drum is to be sounded it should be shaken 
like th s. 

(Lifting up the spy and sbakini; him.^ 

If a dor-je (thunderbolt sceptre^ is to be held in 
the hand, this is the proper wax 
(Holding the spy very tightly, as the dor jc 
should be held by a Buddhist priest. ) 

If a drum is to be used, this is the way to Ikwi it. 

(Beating him.) 

If a rope is to be pulled, it should he pulled like this. 

If a skin is to be tanned, it should he tanned like this. 

This body with eyes and head 

Will be made into a hat for the King of the VMiite Tent tribe. 

I offer the heart to the war god of the white jvople of Ling. ’® 

Tibetan dancing is orgiastic and inciting. This kind of dancing, whith 
was introduced from Central Asia into China of the Tang jx^riod, was 
rather varied and somewhat similar to that of Russian {HMsants in Silx*- 
ria.® 

Buddhist ethics was also accepted with its firm insistence on activity. 

In the “Diamond Sutra*' the determination of the RtKlhisattva is 
described as follows: “Not by a Bcxlhisattva who clings to a thing should a 
gift be given, nor by one who clings to anv place should a gift Ix' gix'cn. 
Not by one who clings to form should a gift be gixen, nor bv one who 
clings to sounds, smells, tastes, touchables, or mind objects.”^ However, the 
Tibetan version changed the whole structure, as follows: “A Btxlhisaltva 
should give a gift in as ardent a way as he would refuse to cling to a 
thing. . . . mind-objects."" The Indian sentences were negative and pro 
hibidve, whereas the sr ntences of the Tibetan version were active, jx)sitivc, 
and exhortative. 

There are many cases in which negative expressions of the Indians 
were changed to positive and affirmative ones by the Tibetans. *To en- 
deavor” was expressed by Indians as "not to be negligent" (apramada), 
whereas Tibetans translated it with an affirmative and positive word: "bag” 
(to endeavor). The Sanskrit negative expression anariha (something not 
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beneficial) as translated by the Tibetans is an aflirmativc expression; gnod- 
fa (something that d(K:s harm) • Indians used the word amogha (not vain), 
which 7'ilx!tans translated as don rod (significant, useful). The sentence 
'‘The result becomes not-vain" Cavioghaphalam vnrtate) in a Sanskrit text 
was translated as "The result lx*comes fruitful" ^ don rod pahi hhras hut 
hgyur Harly Buddhism of India taught: "One should not despise 

what one hiis accjuired." ^ svaLlldiavt nmamanyeta.} W^hercas Tibetans 
translated it in an alTirmaiive and positive way: "One should (plainly) 
accept what one has act] ui red.'* 'Hapi gi rned pa blati bya shin.y^ 

Pure Land Buddhism was also introduced as exhorting the practice for 
being Ix)rn into the Pure Land 

I he ethics for those who have to live in difficult surroundings, facing 
death or life, is fundamentallv different from the ethics for those who are 
enjoxinga sc*itK‘d and stabk life in agricultural communities. In the former 
situation UaliK \igor matters. Deference and respect to the elderlv, as 
(oiind in \'a:in cf»iir>»ries, are not discernible. A Clhinesc classical 

Work (lest rilx‘d this custom as follows "(The Tibetans) do not remove bows 
and \viMjX)ns from themv. i\cs. Thev esteem xoulh and deride the elderly. 
Muibcrs greet iluii Juldrcti, sons conduct themselves arrogantly toward 
tlu ir (ailu rs in pr<.x i ^sions, vouths go first, and old pci>plc follow them."^^ 

IhcIiUt ans u( iv once a sirtmg people, well knoun for their bravery 
evt'ti after the intri»\!iii tuMi of Buddhism Their iinasion of neighboring 
eountrus lasti’d for .ilxuit two hundred \ears after that. The Tibetan 
nati<»n was one (*l the iuoni virile ones in [.astern Asia, and overran and 
e\en coiKjuend C'bini in. le than oiue. But it has stead K declined in 
p<'^^er and miinl)t*rs to less than a tenth part of its form p('»puIation.‘* 
C'ulti\aied lands h.ne Ut i fors;iken. Travelers often notue devastated 
ruins «>f the i i\ ili/atio;i o| rhe past \\'h\ has Tibet de^hneJ to such an 
extent' Sonu [H(»ple as<riU' u to l.amai.sm It is said that in Tibet one 
imong five |XTS4>ns. incliulini; women anel children, is a Lama I his rale is 
higher than that in South \Man eountiies. The largest nxmasteries in the 
world were hvaied in 1 ih, i. one of them once acecmimtxl iting noarlv a 
hundied thousand I .imav a large number vif \outhliil men of \ igor 

was cconomiealK iinpr^Khiclixe, tor monks were not allowed to ciiliiNate. 
and the\ hail no progeiu. siiue mi^sl had to practice cehhacv. 1 Iv." self 
destructive SNslem was Jos( l\ nMUKCied. lologically. with .. c feudal 
system since the medie\al agev of T ilx’i, aiut. idc\)K»gicallv, with the pre 
dominance of medie\ al other worUllmess. 

The icndenev to h\e in M^lu'-ion anvl refrain from economical produc- 
tion w’as one of the sit iking fcaiuies ot medieval FiVk'I. Other worldlincss, 
we know\ was also one i>f the featuies of the nu'diexal |x'ii(xl. not only in 
Tibet but throughout all countries in Eiirojx' as well as in India, Japan, etc. 
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But here in Tibet, this trait of withdrawing from the world took a very 
con^icuous form. However, it is an indisputable fact that the ancient 
Tibetans were a hardworking people, as their living descendants arc. If 
industry and techndogy based upon modem sciences are introduced, Tibet- 
ans will display a new development. As can be said of Buddhism in 
general, Tibetan nobles did not despise commerce, quite unlike Western 
nobles and clergy. In this respect the development of commerce in Tibet 
would probably be realized without much resistance, and modernization 
also would be easy. 

Due to the necessity of deveh^ping the wilderness to establish their 
material existence, the Tibetans found it natural to esteem the human IxkIv 
and its functions. According to the Tantric religion intnxiuced from India 
to Tibet, the breath of man is understiKkl to bt‘ articulated in three func- 
tions; i e., breathing in, holding the breath, and breathing out, which are 
nothing hut, respectively, the three holy sounds, i.c., om, uh and hum. Tliis 
theory had to be religiously learnt. To carry out this theory is tantamount 
to repeating continually the recitation of these' three holy sounds. Breathing 
and reciting holy formulas are not e>scntiallv different, one is sup[x>sed to 
continue repeating the Diamond Recitation chy and night. One practuis 
the Diamond Recitation twenty one thousand si.x hundred times for a 
whole day and night.'* 

It is difficult not to believe that an e.\treme interprelation has 
been given to a natural .act; while a man is bieathing, he is reciting the 
three holy syllables: om, ah, and hum, which represe nt the coming, staving, 
and departing of the Principal Buddha. So if we retain il.e>c* three* s\llahli's, 
we shall coincide with the ultimate truth. \cc«>rdingl\ . recitations of 
scriptures and holy words, worshipping images, and constructing platforms 
for ceremonies, etc. become useless. All these religicjus elements arc 
scrapped and one returns to human nature itsc’If again. 

In Mahayana Buddhism, in general, it was customary to assume the 
three bodies of the Buddha. But the members of a certain s< Iwiol of rihetan 
Tantric Buddhism CPindikrta-uldhana^ assume a fourth body, which is 
called *‘thc body in itself” C^ ahhava kayaX It is iv I a Ixidy conceit t el by 
means of abstract thinking, but the hodv which can 1 k' vividly felt or 
directly experienccc! It is “the lK)dv by birth” (sahaja kiha'), "tlu* hodv for 
pleasure” C^ukha kdya'), or "the Ixxlv for great enjoyment.”*'’* A cerlam 
scripture CGuhyasaj^tdja^ of Esoteric Buddhism aims at “eoneentraiion for 
fulfilling all desires” C^arvakamopabhoffi samadhi').'^ 

Therefore, Tibetan Buddhism brought a peculiar practice into c.xist 
cnce, which is called "Non-Differentiation of Enjoyment and Voidness” 
(bdc-stow"dbyer-twcd). It is a practice based upon the thought that the State 
of Voidness which is the ultimate truth of Buddhism is nothing but human 
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enjoyment (of carnal desires). (This is not the practice of Japanese Esoteric 
Buddhism in general.) It taught that ‘‘the Great Enjoyment," i.c., the 
unification of father (yah) and mother (yum) was nothing but the En- 
lightened State of Mind.** The man who has attained this state of Enlight- 
enment experiences *‘ihe Great Enjoyment." Whatever he does is not 
improper, just as ,i lotus flower, coming out of mud, is not defiled with 
filth. *“ Ultimately in this son of practice there is no need of discipline. 
Drinking liquor, eating meat, sexual intercourse, etc., constitute the Way 
oflheBuddha.^^ 

Of course, there was some ethical thought contrary to the above. 
Mi la ras taught. “ To drink wine or tea for pleasure is to drink (a brew 
of aconite" But such did not take rexit among common people. 

Many lantras coir.evecl to Tibtn had to Ik? classified in the Four 
Divisions F kha pa. t!ic Cireat Master of I'llieian Buddhism, showed 

that the u..v ^ a given Tantra anr-ng one or other of the four 

lanira I^ivisi()ns was f' ur degrees of mutual attr.iction, or “courtship" 
, df the in.ih .ind female deitie*'. vvlio repic'sent respectively 
"nuMns” upeu* a:u! ‘ ‘ yrajful 1 !u four degrees arc. Laughter 

Ti[nJ pi 1 ha . 1 loldine Hands /’liOis), and The Two 

United . g»;is gi;.. # I hMi.i I'< r cxarnjde. the WiiuiH’khara has the follow- 
ing passage ” I lu l. '^I dess l\J(> r]c ('u .'• s^rr,^s , . . ^ei/ed the hand of 
the Bhagavat ' Sum ihu Laiitra slmws the dt ities .ittainine the tliird 
ilegree < f mutual attra^ti 'H. u is included in the third Tantra d:visiim ;ihe 
Vr;gi4 '' ’I<* Ha-'.iiv BucKlhist svr.ptures in accordaiKC with the 

degrt’e .>1 luiL'htencvl sex'.Ml lo\(' v^ js neve. * eamt of Ia hincse ncr hy 
I.ipanese i'uddhisis 

Accrnlmg to .1 the‘>i'. <jf I'antric Riiddlnsm.*'^ the "Great Pleasure" 
should no: he woildiv vp.nAin^.ni It should n<‘t !)e worldlv pleasure 
deriving loan l.iU^htiT, 1 ' king. lu'Khng Inind'-. a:ul embrjcimg It is the 
supreme aiu! permanent p'.aMiie iraiwc'iui.i^g iln'se mentioned above. 
I hen. vvh.it kmd ol plca^ur« d.oes it virlualK mean- The llus^rv of Tantric 
Fhulclhism il»H s IV »i I le.irlv < \|daui it. Bu sion. the Buddi.ist scholar, ex 
J'laining it, sav^ that u!t oaivK t>ne '‘luniKl not Hing to attachment. ni»r U) 
non atia. luni ni. inil st.-v in the state o( non aita^ hinenl to Nir\ana. I le sets 
huih the (.'reMt Alur'nh’.'g.i faetni to coniiol the desire to emhrac* whnh is 
the Strongest c»ne among the alxne meiu. red four stages ol fuliilling 
sexual desires He s.ivs the vilest ('amkiLs ;most abject ereaturcN'' do not 
distinguish In'tween flnnc'* piite and things im|nire. 1 hev ies«)it ii> all scnls 
of drinking and eating, and coininit all '-•uts of vile n.ts. eit live kinds of 
meat, and five kinds of nec tar 'idling, unne. etc.^. 1 lowc ver. it is especially 
such vile |H'ople who a*' fittest for the (*reaf ^ og^i fauiM. It is ihcv who arc 
glutted with sensuous attachments, hate, and delusion who lu\e the jxissi- 
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bility of attaining the Gteat Pleasure (the state of Vajradhara). In this faith 
in ledeeroaUlity the mission of Tantric Buddhism edifies and guides lost 
people, knowing that they are living in defilement.^ 

Such masters as the Lamaists Dge-legS'dpal-bzan po and Tsoivkha- 
pa say, "Human existence is a sacred (holy) existence. A man, when born, 
is a Buddha incarnate.’’ The birth of a man means that "Buddha brings up 
Buddha’s child whose essence is a Buddha, and to have a Buddha come 
forth.”** Then how explain death? Death is "unification with the ulii 
mate truth.”*® 

That is how the idea of Buddha incarnate came to Til)ct. KamalaiTia, 
who introduced Buddhism into Tibet, has often been called "The I loly 
Buddha.” His body was embalmed, and is still prcst'rvcd in a gcx)d condition 
as a mummy in a monastery twenty miles north of Lhasa.*' 

Moreover, the Buddhism which admits human desires alTirinaincK 
originated in Tibet. In a practice called “the (ireat Practice" (Miiluh 
adham') young daughters of dyers or dancers, say, 12 or 16 years ()f .ige, 
who belong to the lowest Candala class, were chosc'ii. their hexlies were 
regarded as ceremonial configurations OfuntiLila): at each sj)ot on their 
bodies a goddess was assumed to exist to he worshipjHcl.*"’ I hc j^r.ncr 
Cmdntra') for a divine being called HayagrTva is aimed at the highest bliss 
with a woman (Paramananda), because "Desires are extinguished In fulhll 
ing desires.”*® 

The concept of deliverance also changed. In order to express. "De- 
liverance will occur," the Indians said. “One will Ix-vome Irce from tempta- 
tions’' C^inrtih bhavisyatij, whereas Tibetans said. 'Mind will Ixvonie 
pleasant” (sews bde bar hgyur ro)y That is to sav, deliverance was beyond 
pleasure and suffering in the eyes of Indians, whereas it was pleasure itself 
in the eyes of Tibetans. In a ceremony descrilx'd by Bu ston a goddess 
addresses the principal Buddha of the configuration with the phrase. "Max 
you love me!”^^ 

The idea of the Pure Land also was transformed by Tilx-ians. Aciord 
ing to the notion of ancient Indians there was no sexual relation Ixtween 
man and woman in the Pure Land of Amitabha Buddha.'** But this was not 
congenial to Tibetans, who chanced the passage to: 'There is no adulterv 
in the Pure Land.”"* 

The religious exaltation of sexual enjoyment is one of the prominent 
characteristics of Tibetan Buddhism. For Buddhist mendicants, the goal is 
to enter the absolute state through the practice; of meditation, a state which 
is usually expressed in a negative way. Lamaism, on the contrary, expresses 
its highest goal through the image of deities in sexual union as the symbol 
of the greatest pleasure C^iahd-sukha'), This image of coupled deities is 
referred to as the "Excellent Pleasure” K.bde-mchog). This idea seems to 
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have its origin in a Hindu image of Siva and Kali (-Durgi) in "toMyogti' 
(union).** Also the UAgp (phallic symbol) is regarded as something sacred. 
Though there is no liAga worship in Tibet, we sometimes find a scene of 
religious dancing there with a Mga held in the hands. Even Tson-kha- 
pa, the reformer of Lamaism in the 14th century, could not stamp out the 
practices described aboi'e. 

Tibetans did not accept the Buddhism of rigorous moralism whole- 
heartedly. Chinese Buddhists onct tried to propagate their own brand of 
Buddhism in Tibet, hut were vwn expelled h\ the natives.’’’ The strict 
morality of Chinese Buddhism K,uld not lake rotn in Tibet. What was 
accepted hy the Tik'tans was the Buddhism ot worldls enjosment which 
sometimes leads peoj'lc to eng.tgv in sexual enjo\ment. the corrupted form 
oi Indiati E.sutericism. 



PHAPTPR OQ 

ABSOLUTE SUBMISSION 
TO A RELIGIOUSLY 
CHARISMATIC INDIVIDUAL 


Lacking the consciousness of belonging to any such specific huiiun 
nexus as a family lineage or a race, the Tibetans act on the principle 
of submission to the Lamas leligious preceptors. Submitting to the 
Lama, a person endowed with religious charisma, is then the TilK’tans’ way 
of adhering to a scx ial order. 

The attitude of absolute submission to Lamas did not appear from the 
beginning of the history of Tibet. As in other ancient states which first 
came into existence under the authorit\ established by the “divine right of 
kings," I’ibetan monarchs were tailed “sons of god" ilha sras).' I he appella 
tion “Son of Hea\en" is surmised to have been introduced from China (‘r 
Khotan into Tilxn." In a stone pillar instripnon King Khri sroh Kit bisan 
was extolled “In uetT^rdance with th(‘ diMne nature his {X)uer was great."' 
This king was aiming at “Tibet, the countr\ of Law " hod Mil ' in his 
edict,* and he “had Law in due consideration."'* In this respect he ainu d at 
relying ujxin uni\crsal human laws, aiiil ilid nni depend on the .Hitlioril\ t>f 
any s^^ecific religious preceptor. 

What Tibetan BuJdlnsrs also sougiil was lJ^oeI^aI laws lianst ending 
the differences of count! les and peoples I he I ik taii tr.inslat<iis went l'. 
India to learn Indian languages and nuddhisi teachings, ihc\ vimetimes 
even w'cnt as far as Burma. I heir death-rate there was verv high, for the 
climate of the trojiics was dcaclK to those nurtured in the dr\ lold of 1 ibet 
Out of a party of eight or ten, usually not more than two or three wcaiKI 
return to their own country But the danger of de;ub did not intimidate 
those anxious to seek eternal and universal law s. 

Llowever, in later days the tendenev t(> rel\ ujKin the charismatic 
authority of Lamas as specific preceptors Ix-’camc predominant. The 
Tibetan attitude f absolute submission to a religiously charismatic individ 
ual is directed tovvarrl the [personality of the lamas (hK^ Hu* 7 ibetan 
term %la-ma" literally means “a high (hla) person Cwki).' i»nd is identical 
with the Japanese concept of ''shonin' in its literal sense*. Actually, how' 
ever, it is the Tibetan counterpart for the Sanskrit word “guru" (teacher), 
or sometimes for **kalyam-initra* (a friend of virtue). "B/a wa" was origi 
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nally an appellation for a high priest or president of a monastery, but 
nowadays it is used by any disciple in addressing his master. Thus, the term 
means ‘a master” or “a teacher.” 

The thought (d extolling the tliarisma ol a religious preceptor existed 
in the sects of medieval I liiuluism, ji was introduce ^ la Buddhism, and was 
established as the Esoteric Buddhism of India. 

"One who has lallen from tht summit of Mount Mcru will fall dowm, 
even if he wishes not to fall 

One who has accjuired the heneficial oral tradition by grace of the 

Lama will attain deliveraiKc. even if he wishes not t(> be delivered.”’ 

T his opinion lx‘came pc^pular m I ilxt. 

Worship of a Lama coincides with the wordiip of a Buddha as a 
[KTsonal existence 1 , not as .ui abstract |jrintij>lc In I ibetan versions more 
hoiv^rilic appt Ilations arc applied to Buddha^ ^ 

.\ unK|ue and important characteristic of L.imaism, which distin- 
liiiishes It .r l- » S( hru-i' if Buddhism, i' that the being lama is more 
Inghly revered than the Biuklha or the Dharrna. Bu ston saicl. "A preceptor 
is \’ajraill;ar.i himscii W ithout a preceptor liicrc ly no Buddha. Unless one 
ufui(*rstands this, tin re is no ]_nlighlenmcnt.* " .Mar pa, the famous .sorcerer, 
tested the faith of Mi i.i r.is pa. the disc'ijdt , in his Lurii preceptor' . Unless 
faith is^omjdetc, then be no sj>iritua! ad\arKc in the disciple. Bel!, the 
British 1 ilK'ian scliolar ^.'•^nmc’nls upon ibis ‘We ba\c trawled far iiow 
Irorn llie tt.uhing of ( , iiama. uho made hut little appeal to faith. Rather 
\Ne are with the form of ruuldbism that h..s been mingled with their old 
i ailh, and thus the more lu!l\ adapted, to the needs of R^eat Tai.tr 
br.inch of lu!''..a;m\ ' 1 hi> > .iKo the 1 ibci. n n.|ui\ aier.t oi im w.'jship 

of 1 Imdiiism 

On this 1 ama LkLi. tlu lapanc‘-e priest who went to Tibet, 

explains as Itiilnus " 1 here is a viMr'g uIikIi is usuali\ recited hv Tibc*ian 
monks Tufore the 1 ama tlxrc- was not e\en the name of the Buddha. All 
the iUiddhas of a tlious,uid c’ons existed in dependence tm the Lama. It 
means that we can know aKuil the existence of lUiddha and his teaching 
onlv through the I ama s inslriK ti'Mi. and milv llucmgh that way can we 
follow the Buddhist piaciices. therefore I ama is the real teacher who 
enable's us to enter the right p.iih and leatls us to c'nlightenmenl. all the 
Buddhas in the past, tine having reveived the Lama’s instruction K'heved 
in Buddhism, practiced it, and attained enligotcnmcnt. In this ca.se' the 
term 'lawa seems to have kept its original meaning, i.c. ’master. 

'V\ more im[X)rtant concept is added to this term in the sc’riSe of one s 
own master who saves him.’ Namciv, a master is regarded b\ his disciples as 
something more venerable than the Triple jewel. Disciples are rec^ucsted to 
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pay homage first to the Latoa. then to the HiicUlha, Dhanna, ami Sahgha, 
not only as a matter of concepts hut also in actual practices. 1 hcrefore, for 
the Tibetan Buddhists, the objects of worship are the Tour Jewels* instead 
of the usual Three Jewels.' This is the principal doctrine of l.^maisin, and 
to take refuge in these Four Jewels is one of the characteristics which 
distinguish Lunaism from other schools of Buddhism. Lamaism was estab* 
lished and developed on the basis of such a faith. 

**In a further developed form of this concept, Lama is regarded as the 
synthesis of the 1 Viple Jewel. That is to say, they belicir that the Jewel of 
the Lama is not the same as the other three, but is the unity or the 
substratum of them all. Lama is the substratum of all the virtues, the basis 
of all the paths, and the root of merits. To serve a Lama is nothing but to 
pay homage to the Triple Jewel. This service is to be conducted in inedita 
tion and practice^since it is not only the l>est way to accumulate the root of 
virtues but also the shortest wav to attjuire enlightenment. I herefore, the 
followers should trv to satisfv their Lama inaterialK and spiritually as well. 
For pursuing this dutv, thev arc required to he prepared even to sacrifice 
their lives. 

Lamaists never speak of their master’s name in front of others I ht v 
refer to their master not by name, but abstrac tedly (»r with an explanation 
of the meaning of his name so that hearers can judge who js the master. In 
case the sign of Lama’s name is required for a dexument, etc., the\ cln so 
with a preface: “though I feel it painful strilx' my master's name. . . 
Thus they hesitate even to utter the Lama’s name.** 

This religious charisma w^as connected with economical concliiions in 
one respect. It was customary among 1 ilx-tan families that at least one lx)\ 
take the order and be parted from his family while voung. In the clevcmt 
families of Ladakh in India, one son, iiMially one of the Nounger ones anti 
occasionally the eldest or favorite one, is sent to the order to Ixcome a 
monk. Younger sons are not entitled to inherit projx.‘rty, nor can thev share 
the same wife in common with their elder brothers. So there is no alterna 
tivc but to be sent to a monastery. It is only in cases when boys do not take 
the order that daughters arc made nuns. There arc fewer nuns than 
monks.'^ 

Before Tsoh kha pa*s reformation, a kind of caste system was observed 
among the Lamaist priests who w'ere actually married ^although this fact 
w'as not officially recognized) and the priesihcK)d w'as maintained by heretli 
tary rights. Priests of the Yellow-caps, the reformers, practiced celibacy, 
and today, only the red-caps still retain this hereditary custom. Even in 
this case, however, the qualification to be a successor is given only to the 
son who is at the same time a disciple of his father. Unless he has earned 
the described qualification by study and practice, he cannot succeed to the 
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priesthood. 1 fence, the trmisinission of priestlK)od is not dlwsys by heredity'. 
Here, t<K>, we can observe the way of thinking which regards the religious 
charisma as more important than blood. 

In a society where a charisma is regarded important, we cannot expect 
educational training to permeate all strata of society. In Tibet, only special 
individuals are allowed to write books and articles.^^ 

What then is the character of the Lama hierarchy? It is divided into 
two classes: ordinary monks and noble monks. Of these, the “noble'' monks 
arc those who had cnierr cj the order through recognition as incarnate 
Lamas. Their numb<.T is ab^iut thirty in each monastery and they are 
treated very respectfully because they are iK'lieved to be the incarnations of 
virtuous L.anias.' ■ I bus iIk noble monk docs n»it mean the monk horn of 
the nobility, but one wlm is personally cjualified to be treated as a noble. 
C'ontrary t< the inaiour jii which monks of noble families are accorded 
special treatment in j.ipan. the TilxTan lamas placed importance not on 
familv orii;in !n:l ...vlr. charisma. 

listeem of auih'Mt\ (*[ a specific persc»n. logicallv underlying Lama 
vvorslii|), b.is taken imexpettedlv deep root among Tibetans, and can be 
noticed in \ aiitnis c j!tLir<il phenomena, 

d'antric lhicl<’!.i‘ ’o in India was founded h\ Indrabhuti ^in the ninth 
century o. /. anti > Lomewd ta I ibei !>\ . itTsa, but it has been said by 
tr.iilition that mam 1 .iiitric masters of Imiu. including not on!v Indrabhuti 
but Sar.'.lia. Sabaii pa, and Nagariuna tenth century .a.d.;, composed 
in.nn works.”' OiKe 1 specifie person comes to be known as an 
autborit\. niarn inatis^s aie asciibi*d tc him in an accelerating chain 
rcMction. .{'id lu’ IS regardei! as an aulliom\ ii. ’ any fields. 

T hose who iwisitil and tiansforiiud Buddhism in I ibei , id not like to 
Ik* caPetl ' dv nerainis,” In (^rder to justify and authorize the practices 
atl»»pted fr«'m the Bon rtliuion naii\c to FilxT. they tried to 'discoyer 
bidden re\elaii"ns allege dl\ m i foiih b\ Padriiakara, the establishcT of 
I ilxlan luKldhisin I lie\ ueu ,dl spurious But the ‘diseoNerers” of these 
rewlalions claimed that llieie luid Ix'cn twent\ fl\e disciples of Padmakara 
in the past life,’ 

^iarpa 1 \i 1:0^ die founder t^f the Bkahrgvudpa sect, \isilcd 
Inch.’ three times, .uul under tlie prelevi that be had inheriwd the authority 
<»f Indi.in Biiildbism he w.is able to establish his oven sect. T he n nc* i^f bis 
si*ct, BkabrgMidpa. means •'contiiuiits ol aching." impKing that the 
esoteric teaching was con\c\ed dircctK fri»in master to pupil, or from 
father to son in the spiriiu.d sense. 

In the branches of this sevt, founder worship has \ rex ailed. Images of 
the founders of TCS|*>cclive branches of the sc\:i haxe Ix’cn principal objects 
of worship.*'* 
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In medieval ages a large nutnbt'r uf hiographies of hiv;li priests \veri‘ 
composed besides various compendia of dogma and commentaries. 1 he 
biography of Mi la-ras pa became the pattern of Lama biographies of the 
later Bkah-rgyud-pa sect.^* 

The idea of ‘the set of Sixteen Arhats was introduced from China (of 
the Tang period) to Tibet, and finally the figure of Lha I Igro-bahi mgon* 
po, the Chief Abbot (1186-1259). surrounded by the Sixteen Arhats, 
became popular and prc\ alent.^^ 

Moreover, in Tibet religious charisma of a specific |x:rson has bt^en 
closely connected with the belief in transmigration. VVe can trace the 
origin of this belief to an early date. 

Tson-kha-pa, the reformer of TilK'tan Buddhism, was adored so much 
that he was regarded as an incarnation of Avalokiteivara or Manjusrl 
Bodhisattva; he was thought to have passed sixty two lives before 1 h‘ was 
born Tson-kha-pa, the previous lives including tlu>se of the kings o| India 
and Tibet and of Lamas."' 

Here the living Lama is regarded as the .Absolute. Lama is siiid to !x' 
the personal manifestation of the three Mriues, wisdom, compassion, and 
pow'er, each of which is usuallv held to lx* represented hv the Bodbisatt\.i 
Manjusri, Avalokitesvara, and (Uilnafai.i, resptxtiveK In a \oga practice 
called ''Biamahi rnal hhyor," inendKanis. sitting in front of an iin.ige <*1 
Lama, meditate upon the identity of 1 aina with \ a‘)ras.iti\ a. anti in .it toicl 
ance with this meditation, thev are expected to receixe a miracle In ubitb 
they can get rid of all the miseries of this world 1 his wax of thinking led 
finalK to the belief in the Dalai I.ama anil Patichen Lama, 

As the mountain at the southernmost edge (»f India in xxliicli 
Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva lives is called Potalaka,” the palace o( Dalai 
Lama in Lhasa is called the Potala Palace. 1 he highest sovereigntx of 
Tibet was in the hands of the Dalai Lama, while the Bkra sis I ama 
(Pfln cbew bla-nia') pfjsscssed merely a pari of the territory. According to tin' 
religious idea commonly accepted hy f ibctans, howexer, the Dalai Lama is 
believed to be the incarnatitm of the BcKlhisattva Avalokitesvara, while the 
Bkra $is Lama is that of the Buddha Amitabha. The Dalai L.ama has 
therefore received an honorific title of *'thc I loly Avalokitesvara” (Ilphags 
pa Spyan ras gzigs'). On the basis of a common belief in Indian Buddhism 
that Avalokiteix .:a saves all living beings by means of bis incarnations in 
thirty-three forms, the Tibetans believe that each Dalai L.ama is rein 
carnated in this world in the form of a babv forty nine days after bis 
death." 

For the first several generations, each Dalai Lama uttered a prophecy 
on the name of the place where he was to he* reincarnated after his death, 
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and there was no difficulty in discovering his successor. In later days, how- 
ever, a Dalai Lama passed away without such a prophecy, and the subordi- 
nates were obliged to seek his successor by means of an oracle. Since then 
the oracle method has become customary. The most famous place for the or- 
acle was Nechung (GnaschuA) near the I:Ibra$-phuA monastery, fdlowed 
by the three monasteries of Bsam-yas, Dgah-Idan, and Lha-mo. In eadi of 
these monasteries, there was enshrined die Protecting Deity whom the 
priest asked for an oracle about the successor to the Dalai Lama. The 
decision was made after considering the contents of the messages received 
from these four monasteries. Sometimes each messenger announced a diffid- 
ent oracle. A unanimous choice among the four was hardly to be expected. 
Therefore, if there were more than two candidates selected by this method, 
the officers nourished them till the age of four or five. During this period, 
the candidates were examined on their abilities and behavior before the 
officers would render their final decision. If the final decision were still 
difficult to m* they would be called to Lhasa where officers selected one 
of them by lot. The lot drav. .ng was held in the public hall in the presence 
of high government officers, secular and ordained, and the Chinese ambas- 
sador to Tibet. In the process of lot drawing, however, there was room for 
conspiracy. Sometimes the oracle was misled by corruption, sometimes by 
bribery of the high officials, or by collusion with the Chinese ambassador in 
the lot drawing. Biiixs often held the key to the final decision. ‘There is no 
sociil disorder because, fortunately, neither the Dalai Lama himself nor 
the people know that such conspiracy ever takes place.''^^ 

Thus the Dalai Lama, the highest sovereign in both religion and state, 
is determined not bv hereditary right but by the commonlv held belief in 
rebirth. Dalai Lama, the holder of the high e * religious el risma, should 
rect*ive a proper education deserving of his honor, and pra^- ce disciplines 
strictlv. Tlie rules for educating the young Dalai Lama w^ere \'er\- strict. 
Needless to sav, he does not drink liquor. For the first three or four years he 
never secs women, not even his mother, and for whe rest of his life he does 
not associate with women. 

Among the successive Dalai Lamas, the fifth and the thirteenth have 
been specially respteted: their tombs are big. The Fifth made the bellow 
Hats sect the orthodox >ne of Tibetan Buddhism, and constructed the 
Potala Palace; the Thirteenth ruled Tibet for thirty years and resisted the 
British Army. His corpse is shrouded with a ton of gold. So, th* greatness 
of the Dalai Lamas is evaluated according o the measure ot successful 
worldly achievements, but in the subjective consciousness of common 
people they are incarnations of Buddha through and through. 

In the beginning of the twentieth century a Tibetan officer said to a 
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British colonel, “If the Dalai Lama told nu‘ to j'o to 1 lell, 1 ' . ould ihrre 
gladly* • * • Does not the proverb s:iv:' If loM to strike a tock, strike! If told 
to goto Hell, go/"" 

The belief in rebirth also plavs an important role in determining the 
religious charisma of common lamas. Virtuous lamas are believed to be the 
incarnadons of certain specified lamas of ancient days. Although such 
beliefs in Tibet characterize the ways of thinking of its common people, 
those who were ambitious for worldly power must have thought in a rather 
different way. In previous times, a number of Lamas, and even some Dalai 
Lamas, are supposed to have been poisoned. There are some Tibetan 
medical works on poisoning. But even poisoners seem to have admitted 
religious charisma in the persons whom they wanted to support 

The belief in rebiith or incarnation is, needless to say, of Indian 
origin. It was prominent especially among Indian Mahayanists, who be- 
lieved in the doctrine that Buddhas and Bodhisattvas manifested them- 
selves in various forms in order to save all living beings. But they had no 
belief, as in Tibet, that an individual of certain qualifications is the incarna 
don of a certain Buddha or Bodhisattva of the past. For Indians, the 
quesdon was the general possibility of reincarnation, and the admission of 
innumerable incarnations. For Tibetans, on the contrary, the problem was 
limited to particular personalides of certain qualifications. Here we can 
observe the transformadon of a thought-pattern of the Indians, who at 
tached importance to universality, into the Tibetan way of thinking, which 
attached importance to individual differences. Moreover, this transforma- 
don is observed not in the form of the importance given to a mundane 
authority based upon blood or hierarchy as in China and Japan, but to the 
religious charisma of the individual, the selection of whom was based upon 
the belief in rebirth. 

The same way of thinking exerts a great influence on the daily 
customs of the Tibetans. Since they attach no great importance to blocxl 
lineage, they are likely to mistreat the body of a deceased in the c<jnduct of 
a funeral. 'The head is dlted down between the knees, and the knees arc 
ded firmly to the breast, making the body nothing but a solid mass of 
matter which is wrapped up in a dirty blanket and is placed at a comer of 
the romn. On a fixed day, they hand it over to a carrier at early dawn. 
Neither reladve nor pupil accompanies it It is quite different from the 
elaborate funeral ceremonies observed in Japan, The Tibetans regard a 
body without a spirit as something like a solid lump of clay of no value. 
Thus the body is carried near a rocky cavern, where condors live, and is 
offered to theiA for oonsumpdon."^ 
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5 lo’vcvvr, in sonic Laniaistic areas of Ncj)al it is custoniary to throw 
corpses mfii rivers, and occasirmally cremate them In the respect that 
they de n?'r worship corjiscs tin ir belief is in cornir.nn with that of the 
Sianiest . etc., and to invc corpses eaten by vultures is a practice common 
with th<' Parsis. 

T he 1 ibetans may not Ik* able to understand the Japanese custom of 
regarding the Ixxly as the Buddha's image and reciting scriptures in front 
of it."* Here is a contrast in the way of thinking between two peoples who 
accepted the same Esoteric Buddhism. The Japanese attaches importance 
to blood lineage, while Tibetans completely ignore it. 

What is important for the Tibetans is the soul, the substratum of 
transmigration. “Genci !ly, at the death of a Lamaist, they never offer in- 
cense and flowers foi ’he dead, but ask the fortune-teller about the situation 
of the dead in the ot..cT ;\'orld. If he is announced to be with Avalokite4- 
vara, they make an jm.ige of the same Bodhisattva and offer incense and 
flowers in front of the image.'*-** 

'rhore is a ceremonv uf the returning of the departed soul to this world 
obstirved in l.amai** a It consists of a kind of a mass for the dead similar to 
the Japanese* See a ciTcmonv. 

To explain • reason why such an idea ^ as occurred, climatic condi- 
tions should be taken into consideration C'hincse or Japanese who once 
settled in hercdit.irs agricultural communities wish to return to home 
\illagi's to die, or to huiy their ashes at native places. Iluwevei, nomadic 
Tilx'i<iTis or Mongolian^i. being accustomed to the life of migration, do not 
mind fors^iking corpses What thev wish is only to be born into a better 
W’orld in tlieir aflci life. 

rhe wav of thinking which minimizes the lx)dv anc steems the soul 
as the subject oi human t .Mstencc cxeasionnlly biings cruel practices into 
effect. Accoruing to the repiits of I ledm and other trav'^lcrs to Tibet, there 
is "a sage of the cave." He is reportedly said to enter a cave, enclosing 
himself inside it, leaving oiiK an opening sufikient to receive food, and 
continues to live in this solitude and place of no light for the rest of his life. 
W'hen the supplied bxKl is found untouched, jx'oplc outside recognize his 
entrance into Snymta and open the cave in order to perform the funeral 
for the sage. Some sa^^es are re[x^rted to have lived about five or six years 
under such conditions, while another, more than twenty ycais. Many sages 
jK'rform this feat of asceticism and die in 'be conviction that ’ one of the 
short ways to liberation. 

Not even the Indians (deserved such a harsh form of ascetic practice, 
which is cximpletely different from the 7xn training of J ipan Such asceti- 
cism seems possible only in the belief that the st^ul must be revered even at 
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die exist of the body* This way of thinking, i.e* of attaching importance to 
die soul as the substfatum and of ignoring the body, is also observed in the 
manner of keepng Buddhist discipline. 

Buddhism, espedally MahSyina Buddhism, prohibits eating meat be- 
cause of its emphasis on the spirit of compassion to all living things. In 
Tibet, however, Buddhists could not help eating meat due to the extreme 
climatic and other unfavorable natural conditions. They eat boiled mutton 
or yak meat by cutting it into pieces with a knife. Sometimes they eat raw 
meat ivith blood dripping down. Dried meat frozen in winter is also 
supplied f3r the table. Thus Tibetan dishes are full of meat. Even today, it 
is reported, people often come across the sight of robed monks purchasing 
meat. Thus the precept which prohibited eating meat was not adhered to 
in Tibet.” The only exception is that they never eat fish because they 
“don’t like the idea of depriving so many fish of their lives.*’ By the same 
token, they do not eat birds. They interpreted the precept as follows: that 
to kill a big beast like a yak is not sinful because the meat of a yak can 
supply enough food for many, w'hile to deprive many small animals like 
birds or fish of their lives for the purpose of eating is quite sinful. 

Another example relevant to the problem is that in Tibet scriptures 
are generally written or printed upon paper, and occasionally upon silk as 
an excellent writing material.” This use of silk was forbidden in India, for 
silk is made by killing silkworms, and therefore regarded as unfit for holy 
scriptures. But it is likely that the reason w'hy Tibetans did not mind using 
the silk w^as that the silkworms were killed by somebody else. 

However, the thought that a Tibetan should not himself kill even 
worms interfered with their economic development. Tibetan peasants dis 
liked the use of scythes, spades, and other metal tools for tillage, for they 
would cause the death of worms in the earth. 

The tendency to care more for the soul than for this worldly blood 
relationship or personal associations also greatly influenced the economic 
life of the Tibetans. TTiey have little desire to transmit their personal 
property to their relatives after death. The legacy of an unmarried monk is 
offered as a donation at his death. (In Japan such a legacy is handed over to 
his relatives or disciples.) In the case of a noble monk, the amount of 
donation at the time of his death is quite big, since he was in a position to 
accumulate a large amount of property. Following the monks’ example 
laymen, too, donate one third or one fifth of their property after death. And 
such a habit of donation is said to make the otherwise poverty-stricken 
Tibetan economy run smoothly. Incidentally, donation virtually meant 
donation to the religious order. 

The order or temples have been endowed with specially sacred 
significance. The Indian word “monastery” (yihSra) originally meant “the 
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place where (monks and nuns) stay/' whereas Tibetans translated it as "ihe 
house for sacred learning” (gtswg-lag JWwnl), endowing it with a special 
meaning.** 

The way of thinking characterizing the importance of religkHis dia- 
risma can be applied to worldly affairs and political relations. For example, 
when the British and the Russians competed (or domination o( Tibet at the 
beginning of this century, a Mongolian lama called Dorjief, who studied in 
Russia, approached the Dalai Lama with a special message from the Rus- 
sian Emperor and was thereby able to sway the Lhasa Government favor- 
ably to the interest of Russia. In order to arouse a pro-Russian feeling 
among the Tibetans, he preached "the Pure-Realm theory*” and said that 
"rhe Pure Realm” meant Russia, which lay in the West, and that the 
Russian Emperor was actually the incarnation of the Lord Amitibha. He 
further interpreted Tibet as the land of Avalokiteivara, who is virtually an 
incarnation the Lord Amitabha; he added that since Russia and Tibet 
were but one and insepa’ ble, therefore, Tibet should ally herself with 
Russia.'^* The religious charisma ascribed to a particular personality is more 
effective in movinj^ the Fibctans than appealing to economic interests. 

The same wa\ of thinking, however, frequently contributes to the 
corruption of human morality. Because Esoteric Buddhism permitted 
monks to appr( h women, high priests of the Red Caps were allowed to 
have contact wjih many women, and a woman who bore the child of a lama 
and the child itself were both believed to be sacred. Such a belief and 
practice led the monks to indulge in promiscuity and created a vitiated 
atmosphere. This praciice prevailed particularly in the Khams province 
and the provinces near Mongolia. 

An extreme example in history is the 1’^ of Rwa thw " 'anslator (from 
the middle of the i ith century to the beginning of the il century’)- He 
had live Yoga Mothers (i.e . wives) for the practice of Esoteric Buddhism. 
When he look a girl of twelve vears of age, people loudly condemned him. 
But he was com|X)sc'd, saving, " There is no Tanfra which makes a Yoga 
Mother dispensable.”^^ 

Even theft is justified by faith in Lamas. “Long ago, Pliny noted that 
the Arabs were addicted both to robbery and to trade. Ard the same holds 
true of some Tilx?tan *rilics, in many ways religious, whose members may 
trade abroad peacefullv for part of the y^^i ^nd devote themselves to 
brigandage nearer home for the rest — an orderly arrangement. Even monks 
will go on marauding expeditions. The ’’^rge monastery* Oi v_ha*trin in 
southeastern Tibet had on its roll many monks who did so, and not once or 
twice but habitually- - - • This brigand priest was talking of coining to 
Lhasa to prostrate himself in worship before the Head of the Faith whose 
pilgrims he was plundering. But he wished to bring five hundred of his 
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lough band with him. The Lama and his Government were quite willing 
that he should come, provided that he limited his escort to twenty, a 
manageable number. Religious devotion — and no doubt offerings — being 
the objective, there was no question of prohibition or punishment.”** 

When one sticks to the standpoint of esteeming the theological system 
of Lamaism as the absolute one, one comes to hate those who arc opposed to 
it and to regard them as enemies, f Igos-khri-bzan, being a Buddhist, buried 
his opponents alive.*^ Even in recent times there were terrible jails attached 
to monasteries, and there tortures were inllicted. 

The above-’ lentioned three tendencies are contrary to the original 
thought of Buddiiism, and yet these evils were conducted owing to the 
esteem for the Lamaistic religious and social system as the absolute. While 
Buddhism contributed to making the mentality of the Tibetans mild and 
meek and to elevate their character, the charismatic authority of Lamaism, 
nevertheless, admitted such evils, flerc wc find some problems, which wc 
shall explore below. 



CHAPTER 30 ABSOLUTE 

ADHERENCE TO THE 
LAMAIST SOCIAL ORDER 


The attitude of absolute submission by a collective mass of people to a 
religiously charismatic individual is fully exemplified by the Lamaist social 
order. 

Tlie historiographies of Tibet, after the establishment of Buddhism, 
do not often refer to wars, but concentrate on religious events. To Tibetans 
of the past their state did not have as much vital importance as their own 
religion. 

Tibet is at prest'nt within the dominion of the People’s Republic of 
China. Formerly, however, she was always an independent state, and an 
absolute monarchy under the rule of the Dalai Lama. The Dalai Lama w^as 
the head of Lania’sin. and at the same time the political ruler of the 
country. Tlius he was the ruler of both the religion and the state. 

As a nomadic people living in a desert highland, the Tibetans were 
originally divided and ruled by several tribal heads. In later days, kings had 
arisen among these tribal heads, but they maintained no systematic political 
organization. It was Lamaism that organized Tibet for first time into 
one political unit. The role of the Lamaist monks was i. wtant in the 
making of Tibet and they are sometimes compared with the Catholic 
priests in the age of the Germanic migration in the Western history. Till 
the end of the 9th century a.d.. the sovereignty of Tibet was in the hands of 
the king, who protected the monastic order of Lamaism. Later on, however, 
the sovereignty was gradually transmitted to the Lamaist high priest. 

The theocracy of Lamaism was established by worldlv power in the 
thirteenth centurv. When Kublai Khan, the grandson of Genghis Khan, 
conquered Tibet, he was converted to Buddhism by the Abbot of the 
Sa skya Abbey. Since this Abbot crowned the Khan as Emperor of China, 
he was appointed head of the nationwide c der of Tibet by th Khan as a 
token of gratitude, and was assigned the rulership of Western Tibet. Since 
then, high priests of the Sa-skva sect have held the post of the Imperial 
Preceptor of the Yuan (Mongolian) dynasty in succession. With the help 
of the Mongolian kingship the Sa-skya dynasty (1270-1345) *^^^od Tibet. 
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From the fifteenth century on, virtual sovereignty was shifted to the 
Dalai Lama, who was at the same time the monarch of Tibet, until the 
invasion of the Chinese communists in recent years. 

The ideas of patriotism and loyalty among the Tibetans were based upon 
religious fmth. That is to say, Tibetan patriotism was based upon the faith 
that Tibet is a sacred religious country and that the Dalai Lama, the 
sovereign of Tibet, is an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Avalokiteivara. 
Neither patriotism nor loyalty to the king could therefore exist apart from 
Lamaism, and to do something for the sake of the country or king was 
synonymous with doing something for the sake of their religion. 

In Tibet there was until recently an army of armed monks called '*the 
Golden Army.” What Tibetans were most afraid of in case of an invasion 
by a foreign army was not the loss of their own country, but the loss of their 
"holy religion.” 

We can trace to a fairly early time the tendency of certain Tibetan 
families to claim the most distinguished personalities as the first who in- 
troduced Buddhism to Tibet as well as those who started the monkish 
tradition. Some of these families became, in the course of time, the most 
powerful.' The choice of the Dalai Lama as an individual who transmi- 
grates could not remain a problem of one individual in the srxrial structure 
of Tibet, which is made up of tribes as units. One family, from which came 
the eighth and twelfth Dalai Lamas, was ranked as one of the nobles. 
When the fourteenth Dalai Lama, the present one, was chosen, all the 
members of his family who formerly had been peasants were immediately 
appointed nobles, and were given vast areas of public lands. Tliis treatment 
is in contradiction to the idea of transmigration, and yet Tibetans did not 
take notice of the contradiction. 

As Tibet was the Lamaist kingdom, the priests played an important 
role both in religious and secular affairs. They were traincxl in the details of 
their religious organizations and actively participated in political matters. 
Tibet in the early 20th century was said to have a Central Government 
consisting of three premiers and four ministers who controlled both civilian 
and military officials in the central and provincial governments. The gov- 
ernment was responsible to the Dalai Lama and endeavored to carry out his 
will politically as well as religiously. It was decreed that one of the premiers 
and one of the ministers must always be a monk. Such a rule was also ob- 
served among the posts occupied by sub-officials and local boards. The 
number of such officials was about 175 and comprised both priests and 
laymen. Among the local boards, the lay-officials took charge of economic 
affdrs, while die priest-officials took care of religious and educational af- 
fairs. Lay-officials were usually in charge of judicial affairs, but sometimes 
the priests helped them. 
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In the court of the ancient Mongolian (“Yuan”) dynasty there was the 
institution of the "Imperial Preceptor," and Lamas were especially well 
treated. They were very influential, although we do not exactly know to 
what extent they interfered with politics. 

Buddhist priests in India^ and China had seldom taken part in political 
matters directly as government officials. Chinese priests were concerned 
only with the administration of religious affairs. In Japan, even the admin> 
istration of religious affairs was for most periods in the hands of secular 
authorities. TTierefore, in the history of Buddhism it can be said that it is 
rather an unusual phenomenon to observ^e Buddhist priests taking an 
active part in governmental administration in their official capacity. Also it 
is to be observed that in most Buddhist countries a strong political con- 
sciousness or controlling force has never developed, with the inevitable 
result that an organi/xd hierarchy could not be established. Tibet was an 
exceptional caie. 

What then w'as the relation between the Lamaist rule and the social 
hicrarchLa; ^ in 

TTie hierarchy in I'ibet was roughly divided into the nobility and the 
cximmoners, I'he latter was again divided into three, high, middle, and low, 
according to occupational differences. .Among them the nomads constituted 
the largest group, followed by the peasants and merchants. The artisans 
w'cre placed at the lowest level of the Tibetan hierarchy. The nobles, being 
descendants of feudal lords, possessed extensive lands, but did not possess 
the right lo manage them. Their lands were governed bv officials sent by 
the Central Government During the reign of the fifth Dalai Lama, at 
which time the Central Ciovernment was established, fcn-.lal lords lost their 
lands. However, thev obtained the right to become go' nment officials 
with the status of nobilit\. Thus they exclusively occupied the positions of 
lay-officials in the government, until recently, when the posts of govern- 
ment officials were opened to the commoners as well. On the contrary, any 
priest could be a priest-official, irrespective of his origin, nobility or com- 
moner, but he was reejuired to be a graduate of the school of priest-officials. 
This fact shows the existence of a confidential belief in the religious 
charisma, besides the fendalistic way of thinking in Tibet. 

Laws which shouM be applied equally were favorable to the Lamas. 
Laws were interpreted for the benefit of the Lamas whenever difficulties 
arose between clergy and laity. 

Influenced probably by this idea of Hierarchical order, the Tibetan 
language retains honorific forms to some extent. Personal pronouns differ 
according to the speaker's attitude towards the person spoken of. Some 
nouns and verbs have their honorific form besides the usual one. For 
example, these arc pronouns of the first person singular ("I ) •' 
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Am 

This is the roost common form and can be used by every- 
body. 

Aed 

This term seems to be preferred in elegant speech. 

Acs 

This is very common in modem letter writing, at least in 
Western Tibet. 

hdag 

Originally it means "self." When speaking to superior 
persons, it occurs very often in books, but has di$ap{x;arcd 
from common speech, except in the province of Tsan. 

kho ho 

Used by men in cas\ conversation with persons of equal 
rank, or to inferiors. 

bho mo 
AihraA 

Used by women. 

Aaitdag • 
Aa-Aid 

Myself. 

As pronouns of the second person singular (“you")- 

khyod 

Used in books in addressing even the highest persons, 
but in modem conversation only among equals or to in 
feriors. 

khyed 

Elegant and respectful, especially in books. 

nid’raii 

In modem speech the usual respectful pronoun of ad 
dress, like '‘Sie’* in German. 

As pronouns of the third person singular CTie,” "she”) : 

de 

Generally used in books. 

kho 

Seldom occurs in books. 

kho^ 

Gommon to both the written and the spoken language, 
and used, at least in the latter, as respectful. 

kho nut 

Used in referring to ladies. 

sku-shabs 

(Literally, "respected, body-feet.”) His Excellency. 

rin-foche 

(Literally, "jewel.”) His Majesty, His Holiness. 


*Tlie predilection of Eastern Asiatics for a system of ceremonials in 

the language is encountered also in Tibetan. There is one separate class of 
wofds, which must be used in reference to the honored person, when 
spoken to as well as rpoken of. To this class belong, besides the pronouns 
md roA, khyed, hhoA, all the respectful terms by which the body or soul, or 
parts of the sam^ and all things or persons pertaining to such a person, and 
even his actions, must be calM.”* In Sanskrit they say, T would like to see 
the king** Cri^Jbuun atunn dniftukima^), whereas the Tibetan translation 
runs literally: 1 seek for seeing the face of the king.*' (Bdag ni rgyid fohi 
Ad mthoA bar Iftshd lo.}* 
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In Tibetan, woids used in addressing persons (like "Hello" in English) 
differ with the status of the persons addres^~"k}^e" to kings, “fca-ye" to be 
a friend, "fcvfl" to an employee, and "ha-ye" to a serv’ant.® When they 
address their father, they say, "Oh! God!”/ occasionally they say, "Oh! God 
(Ika)r instead of *Tou!”^ In order to show respect or to be elegant, they use 
nouns of different kinds, for example: sku (honored body) instead of lus 
(body), "(Respected) father (yah) and mother (yum)" instead of "father 
(pha) and mother (»wu).” There is a class of verbs which show respect. A 
class of what might be called elegant terms is used when conversing with 
an honored person (or alsc' in re ferring to a high person), such as **hgyid pa” 
instead of "byed-pa” (to do), "mchis pa” instead of "yin-pa" (to be). For 
c.xamplc. lus, the 1 ibetan term for "body,” is replaced by sfeu when it 
denotes a body of a respecud person; c.g., sans-rgyas-kyi sku, Buddha's 

Body/ 

Due to the absolute }K)wer of Lamaism, the Tibetans accept calmly 
what would bcem quite irrational to the eyes of modern people. For ex- 
ample, all th'* * ’*♦$ and incjnks in Tibet, more than 400,000 in number, 

have no tax duty. Lhasa is a tax-free area because it is a holy place. "Such 
an arrangement bc*ems .juite unfair to the people living outside Lhasa who 
arc sulFcring from heavy ta.xts. But to suffer is, they believe, the result of 
kjmma in former births, and owing to their stTvices to lamas in this life, 
thev will be able to attain a happy life in the next birth in accordance with 
the dis;ippea ranee of 

Because* of the unique culture of Lamaism, the Tibetans regard their 
country religiously ar.d as something unique, and have therefore developed 
a consciousness of exclusiveness in relation to non-Tibetans. 

First of all, the Tibetans call their couniiy "the lane f the lotus 
flower.’' lliev compare the C’hos-khan Palace of Lhasa to the ca^yx of a lotus 
flower, and the mountains surrounding the lands as its petals. The calyx of 
a lotus flower signifies the Buddha s scat or Paradise. This idea is akin to 
the fact that the Japanese followers of Esoteric Buddhism consider Mt. 
Koya the seat of the central monastery of Esoteric Buddhism in Japan, as 
the lotus flower with the eight petals. 

The Tibetans believe that Tibet is the Pure Land of AvalokiteSvara. 
They say. Buddha Sakvamuni once gave prophecy to Avalokiteivara, say- 
ing: "Beyond the Himalayas there live people to be saved. Go there in- 
stantly and save them." This prophecy is ’-ecorded in the ’ mjuiri- 
paramdrtha-ndmasampti.'^ Here, they think that what is meant by "the land 
beyond the Himalayas” is Tibet, and hence Tibet is the world entrusted to 
Avalokiteivara, so that the Tibetans and Avalokiteivara stand in the rela- 
tion of people to be saved and their savior. 

It was probably due to this conviction that the Tibetans have come to 
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regard the successive Dalai Lamas, the soveteigns of Tibet, as the reincarna- 
tions of Avalokiteivara, and called their palace in Lhasa, '*Potala/* after the 
name of Avalokiteivara s Pure Land. They are pleased to have been born 
in such a holy land of Avalokite^vara and desire to be reborn in Tibet. We 
cannot underestimate the desire of the common Tibetan for rebirth in the 
Pure Land of Amitabha or in the Tusita Heaven of Maitreya. Generally, 
however, the Tibetans regard their country as an ideal world for religious 
reasons. 

Tibetai exclusivism is the result of their idealization of their country. 
It is motivated by a religious idea, rather than by the thought of territorial 
possession as among other peoples. Although they have no idea of “the 
centre of the world civilization,*’ they believe that their country is the 
proper land for Buddhism They further believe that due to the Buddha’s 
grace, this Buddhist land is secure, and even if a disaster were to tx'rur, it 
would easily be removed, and every^one would l>e able to enjoy equally the 
life of peace and quietness; therefore, if foreigners entered this land, the 
pure Buddhist land would be instantly spoiled, the people would lose their 
happiness, receive the Buddha's punishment, and fall into misery forever. 
Such a strong belief is the basis of their exclusivism. “ 

TTius the Tibetans prohibited the entrance of foreigners into their 
country. When they found strange travelers, they would at once chase 
them out of Tibet. Some explorers were killed by them Tibetans who 
tried to invite foreigners were punished in a cruel manner. 
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TTic Bon Religion pre\ ailed in Tibet prior to the introduction of 
Buddhism. This religion is a form of Shamanism, originating somewhere 
in Central Asia, and was probably conveyed to Tibet in the course of tribal 
migration. It is animistic in character. It teaches that there exist countless 
free spirits in the universe, whose activities cause good or ill fortune. 
Through prayer, people ask these spirits to remove ill fortune and bring 
good fortune. TTicse spirits reveal their will to people through mediums. At 
first a medium performs a ceremony in order to induce the spirit to enter 
his body. When the spirit transports itself into the body of the medium, the 
latter loses his jXTsonality, the spirit reveals itself, and utters a command or 
prophecy tlirough ibc mouth of the medium. TTie belief is that the spirit 
sometimes |K'rforms carious miracles and feats »vhirh task the imagination. 
Thus it cures pi*oplt from illness and turns misfortune into a blessing. 
There was no organized dcK trine in the Bon Religion.^ 

Tlic intrcxluction of Buddhism caused the Bon Religion to decline. 
But accepting Buddhist doctrines, it still lives side by side with Lamaism in 
the hearts of the Tibetans. The relation bco’.cen the Bui» ‘Religion and 
Lamaism is quite similar to that between Shintoism and luddhism in 
Japan. There are also similar characteristics observable in both Shinto 
ceremonies and those of the Bon Religion. In the Bon Religion, there is no 
shrine as in Japan, but the place where gods are thought to live is regarded 
as holy; something like a tower is built in such a sacred place, and the way 
to that place is adorned with sacred rope in Japanese). (In 

Shintoism, shrine construction was an art that developed ai a much later 
period.) Sacred dance and music in Japan and in the Bon Religion are also 
very similar. A Lama priest who visited Japan some years back expressed his 
impression when he obser\'ed the Kagwra-dance held at the Is shrine, 
saying, is just like the sacred dance of tl» Bon Religion. * Nowadays 
the Bon Religion accepts Buddhist terminology, compiles scriptures, and 
maintains temples. 

What then is the difference of the ways of thinking between the Bon 
Religion and Shintoism, both of which arc of shamanistic origin? The 
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answer is not a simple one. We can only compare some of the characteristics 
of both religions in a rather superficial manner. Respect for purity and 
emphasis on simplicity observed in Shinto are absolutely lacking in the 
Bon Religion. Not only the Bon Religion, but the Tibetans In general 
reveal a fondness for complexities of ornament and colors in deaerating 
things, particularly in their paintings. Reverend Aoki, w ho lived in Tibet a 
long time, confessed that he could not understand the Tibetan characters. 
The virtue of love, though it is sometimes s;ud to be lacking in Sliintoism, 
is surely er phasized particular!) in the medieval age of Japan under tlic 
name of ‘'compassion'' (jtamna) due to the influence of Buddliisin. But in 
Tibet, despite their acceptance of Buddhism, people in the mountain arcaj 
show a much more violent character. T he existence of cruel jjcnalties 
justifies this statement. Of course, the Tibetans, especially the educated 
ones, apart from the primitive mountain inhabitants, arc c|iiiie gemk. 
Although the cruel forms of penalties which existed in the past came inider 
a prohibition by the i3lh Dalai Lama, nevertlicless, the long existciK c f)f 
cruel forms of punishment suffices to reveal lo u> an aspect of Tibetan 
customs. The seemingly cruel btdiavior of the Tibetans is prifbably due to 
their habit of hunting and their nomadic life. 

Buddhism, which took the place of the Bon Rcligic>n, was not cntirel\ 
alien to the latter but quite compatible with it in many respects. Iking of 
esoteric character, it was, in a sense, niou' shamanistic tlian the Bon 
Religion, and thus was able to replace the Bon Religir>n. Ahist se^[^rure^ 
translated into the Tibetan language arc those concerning Lsoierii Ikid 
dhism. This newly introduced Es<)teric Buddhism was a de\'cIopcu form oI 
Indian Tantrism, but it attached importance to the practice of ceicmonicj 
associated with alcoholic drinking, magic, and sexual enjoyment. l s«jri 
kha-pa, in his reform program, tried to remove these elements from Lama 
ism, but he was not able to uproot them completely. 

On the contrary, traditional, conservative Buddhism which proinhitcii 
enchantment, ceremony, magic, and divination did not find in Tilx.t 
In the Tibetan Tripitaka, there are included thirteen scriptures translated 
from the Pali Canon. Out of these thirteen, nine scriptures belong to the 
Pantia-samgaha, i.e., the collection of scriptures and phrases which are 
believed, among Southern Buddhists, to be effective enough to drive out 
evils and invite good luck, and are equivalent to the Mantra-pitaka of the 
Dharmikara school* It seems that the Tibetans selected only passages of 
magical character out of the Pali scriptures of early Buddhism. 

The practice of dhyona-meditation was also introduced into Tibet, but 
it was observed merely among the more sincere monks in monasteries, 
while the people in general relied upon esoteric ceremonies.* The people 
believe in the existence of the demon of ill health which invades the 
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human fxjdy. Wh«vn tlu'y fa!! ill, they ask a priest to tell their fortune and 
then, vvoishijjpiiig the gods and Buddhas, they offer a prayer to remove the 
illness. 1 he objects of their wf)rshjp are not limited to the Buddha Sakya- 
rnuni and Ainitabha, hut includt' Alahav^airocana, MahabhaiMjyaguru, and 
all the oihtn Bucidha' and ro'lh’vjrn^as of various v'orlds in ten directions, 
as well as du gods in Leaver nd on earth, d* mons and serpents. In a 
Lamaist icn.p]e, these o' wc^rship are eiishiined side by side without 

order. Aint'i'ig them, die g(,(l \\/! demons are mostly of Bon origin. As the 
Tibetans aosnrbed BudcJliiSi» rhey came to be regarded as the protectors of 
Buddhism. 

These gods and drmf are Mieved to tahe possession of selected 
persons, '•vho thus bee one nicciiums or magicians. \Vlien a medium or 
magician is consulted o' narriage, a ioumey, or on the fortune of a 
newborn child, he ^aI!! ibserv'ed, with bloodshot eyes and foaming 
mouth, uttering" word:) and s<‘ntenccs scarcely comprehensible, which are 
inteipreted afterwards in a horoscope. 

The Indi.f in demons exists side bv side with modem tech- 

nology. In their belief, there is a demon of eclipses who deprives the sun or 
moon of light. In order to kill the demon, they perform a ceremony against 
the demon, recite charms, and discharge a gun towards the eclipsed sun or 
moon. Unless this is done, thev are convinced that the sun or the moon will 
lose its light and the world would become dark forever.® 

Buddhism was accepted bv the Tibetans only to the degree that it 
adapted itself to the Tib<*t3n ways of thinking. Consequently, Lamaist 
priests were almost indifferent to the propagation of the Buddhist doctrine. 
They scarcelv engaged in missionary work. E^en in Lhasa preaching was 
held onlv two or three times n year and the number of thos ’ho attended 
the sermon was not more than two or three hundred at a time. ‘The 
experience of truth is, in I amaism, a secret, and hence, to preach to the 
common people is ctmsidcred rather a debasement of the truth.' * 

Thus the common pt'opic' were almost indifferent to sermons. There 
were exceptional cases, however. For example, families of high position 
would invite an intimate lama to their home on special occasions to hear 
him. In Tiber, preaching did nc»t mean propagation, but was merely a 
part of a ceremony. On the other hand the recitation of scriptures was 
very popular among the Tibetans. Every home invited lamas for this 
purpose. 

The unique method for seeking a ncvv Dalai Lama seems to be 
somehow related to the ancient shamanistic way of thinking. According to 
the viewpoint of the Tibetans. Lamas must be possessed of a supernatural 
power resulting from their perfect practice in Esoteric Buddhism which 
nuikcs them iimaortal. Therefore their death means merely a change of 
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body or the shift of a place for living and going from one body to another. 
Thus, the Tibetans seek for a newborn child at the death of a Lama, 
welcome him as the reincarnated Lama, and render service with a pious 
attitude to him as if to the former Lama. Thus a religious custom unique to 
the Tibetans was established. 

The unification of twelve Tibetan tribes was said to have been caused 
in the past by magical power. When Buddhism was established in Tibet, 
kings decided state affairs by resorting to lottery and dreams.* 

The same shamanisdc method was used until recendy even in state 
affairs. The state magician of the Tibetan Government, who lived in the 
Nechung (Gnas<hun) monastery, had once influenced the course of Ti- 
bet’s internal and external policy by his predictions. Mis greatest influence 
was seen when a search was conducted for a new Dalai Lama. His office 
was established during the reign of the fifth Dalai Lama. A very fateful part 
was played by one of the State Magicians in the political developments 
which led up to the British militarj' expedition into Tibet in 1904. TTie 
State Oracle was consulted regarding the measures to be taken, and he 
suggested that a certain mountain, situated a short distance within the 
Sikkimese territory, should be occupied by the Tibetan troops, as this 
mountain, by its magical qualities, would stop further advances by the 
British. The move, however, did not meet w'ith success and the Tibetan 
troops were easily defeated. He seems to have been still of the opinion that 
eventually the Tibetan army would be victorious. Therefore, the Tibetan 
Government refused to negotiate with the advancing British forces for a 
long time. This policy was reversed only after Lhasa had been captured. 
The Dalai Lama removed the State Magician from his office because of his 
false prophecies.* 



CHAPTER 32 LOGICAL 

TENDENCIES 


The Tibetan language belongs to the same family as the Chinese, and 
originally was not very suitable for the expression of abstract ideas. For 
example, it had no word for “size,^' a concept which can only be expressed 
in 1‘ibetan by “big and small" (che-chun). Under the influence of Sanskrit, 
however, Thon mi-sariibliota systematized the Tibetan language and gave 
it, to some extent, a more logical character; this is most clearlv shown in 
the mode of tlu .w. < ntarxe r>f Buddhism by the Tibetans. 

First, we shall examine this logical character as it appeared in the 
ribctans’ method of traiTslating Sanskrit. If a Sanskrit word contained two 
ideas, they arc exjircssed in two words in the Tibetan language. For 
example, the Sanskrit w'ord parwanm, which means both the process of 
changing and its result, is translated into Tibetan as yons-su hgyw-ba and 
yons-sti gy^irpa, resjK’i lively. Thus the Tibetans distinguish the result of 
an action from its process. 

A long Sanskrit compound word that is difficult to analyze is often 
explained clearly in Tibetan. For example; 'Xuddha-k^tra-vy^iha-ananUi- 
pTanidhana prasthana-parigrhtta'^ (buddha-Iai.J-adornmen' 'nlimited-vow- 
entrance-btMng embraced), a BahuvrThi'Comjx)und showing qualification 
of the Bodhisatlva, is translated into Tibetan in the following way: sans- 
rgyas-kyi shut gi hkod-pa futliah yas-par smon-pa-la yoiis-su 

gztoi ha. This translation states clearly that "(a Bodhisattva who is) em- 
braced by (the mind) enters into the vow for unlimited adornment of the 
Buddha’s land.” Thus Tibe tan is indispensable for understanding Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts, llv* Indians, using Sanskrit, which is replete with technical 
logical terms, protluced obscure expressions by using loo many compounds, 
while the Tibetans, using a primitive and less logical language, made it pos- 
sible for us to understand such expressions through their Ian uage. VVe 
cannot but acknowledge the efforts of the * ilx'tans, who w’ere tairly suc- 
cessful in expressing the logic and the exactness of the Sanskrit words 
through the medium of the Tibetan language, which is generally far from 
having any logical claritv.‘ (The efforts of the Tibetans in this respect may 
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suggest that the Japanese improve the structural character of their language 
along more logical lines.) 

The same logical tendency is observed also in the Tibetans’ way of 
accepting Buddhist ideas. The Tibetans translated a good number of Indian 
Buddhist works on logic (Nyiiya). Tlie Sde-dge edition of the d ihetan 
Tripitaka contains 66 works on N\aya, some of which are quite volumi 
nous. It is in remarkable contrast to the fact that the Chinese 'I'ripitaka 
retains only a few Nyaya texts, e.g., the Yin vihig chefig li nien lun 
CNySyamtikha), the Yin-vihig jH chthig li luyt ydyai^rax^cialui^, all of 
which are s.mple textbooks. These 1 ibetan translations are indispensable 
for the study of Buddhist logic, in \iew of the fact that many Sanskrit 
originals are lost.^ 

The Nyaya doctrine introduced into Tibet was mainly that of Dhar- 
makirti, who dealt with epistemolog\ . I'he Tibetans are said to have 
conducted a critical examination of the theory of direct perception 
(pratyoksa, ynjton-sxwi') taught by him. 

The Tibetans utilized the Nyaya doctrine for practical purposes. 
Discussions were held among student-monks in the monasteries bv means 
of the Indian logic of dialogue in order to examine the Buddhist doctrine, a 
procedure which was rather different in China and Japan where logit 
remained merely a branch of auxiliary learning in the preparaii»in of 
making a commentar\' on one of the Buddhist texts, but was not actually 
put into full practice. 

The course of logic in Lamaist monasteries continues for about four 
years/ during which time students are required to learn l)\ heart all tlu 
two thousand verses of the Pramdnavdrttika (Critic|ue on knowledge;, ihi' 
masterpiece of Dharmakirti ^ This text is regarded as the basic scri[)iurc 
on logic, and is the onK text in Tibet concerning logic written l)\ 
an Indian logician.® There arc a lot of T ibetan commentaries on it. some of 
which present rather unique theories. The Tibetans study them bv means 
of summaries composed by Tibetan logicians of the ten scIukjIs. Despite the 
existence of many commentaries by Indian writers, the T ibetans study 
logic only through the commentaries and summaries made l)y their own 
fellow countrymen and pay little attention to those of Indian origin. 

Notable here is the fact that only the Prafmhiavdrttika of Dharm.iklrti 
is studied, so that all the other works by him, and by Dharmottara ("who 
developed the Buudhist logic established by Dinnaga and Dharmakirii), 
are almost forgotten by the Tibetan logicians. Why is this so? According to 
Vostrikov, the Tibetans attached s|K;cial importance to Chapter II of the 
Pramdwvdrttika, which discusses validity of knowledge in general, al 
though in actuality, it is a commentary on the verses concerning the prayer 
to the Buddha written by Dinnaga, and is devoted to the discussion of Ma 
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hayana Buddhism designed to prove that the Buddha is the Absolute, the 
Omniscient (sarvajna'), and the Manifested Knowledge Cpratndnabhuta), 
In other words, in this chapter Buddhism is defended and established as a 
religion. Therefore, the Tibetans’ attitude toward logic was basically re- 
ligious; logic was merely an ‘^ancilla religionis/' the handmaid of religion, so 
far as they were concerned. Therefore, the most suitable and acceptable 
section of the b(K)k was this chapter which attempted to establish a pure 
f.iith in the Omniscient and Absolute through a critical examination of the 
matter while DharmakTrti’s other works and those of Vasubandhu, Din- 
naga, and Dharmottara, were conceived to have taken the standpoint of 
agnosticism so far as their analysis of the Buddha as the Omniscient was 
concerned. 

Although this view expressed by Vostrikov has been accepted bv 
Steherbatsky, it is still uncertain w'hcther it reveals the true state of mind of 
the Tibetans. Two schoc)ls of thought existed in Tibet concerning the 
relation between logic and religion. Kun-dgah-rgval-mtshan (1182-1251, 
the fifth i..ari*a cjf ih(* 3 a sky a monastery, alias Sa-skya Pandita), the 

founder of one of the school ^ of logic in Tibet, was of the opinion that logic 
is a secular science and contains, like medical science and mathematics, 
not a single element of Buddhism. Tlic same opinion was held by the 
famous historian, ston-Rin-po-che. On the contrary, the Dge-lugs-pa 
Sect (the Yelh)w Caps^, which is the onlv powerful sect today, rejects this 
opinion ami maintain^ that the logic of Dharmakirti offers a firm founda- 
tion to Buddhism as a religion.* 

Actuallv, however, logic did not develop very far in Tibet. Dhar- 
maklrli’s svstem was its final development. His relation tr Tibetan logic 
can be compared to that of Aristotle’s to European logic, and bt'tan works 
on logic are similar to those of Scholasticism in medieval Europe. Their 
main interest was in the strict definition of technical terns, establishment 
of seholasticallv detailed rules for their use, and the e.xpression of all kinds 
of scientific thinking bv means of syllogisms. 

Logic is regarded in Tibetan monasteries as the fundamental Study- 
School courses Ingin with logic. A textbook on logic used in a monastery 
starts with the following sentences. 

**kha-dog yht-na dhtr-po yin-fas khyah zer-na 
pad ma ra-ga kha-dog-chos-can dkar-po * n par thal 
kha dog yin-fas phyir 
rtags tna-gruh 
cihi phyir ” 

(If it is asked) **Must it be white if it were a color*' 

Proposition: (It Follows; ) "A ruby possessed of color is white.” 
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Reason: Because it is (possessed of) color. 

(To this argument, the answer:) The evidence is not established. 
(Questioner:) Why? 

As it can be observed from the above catechism, the textlxx)k is here going 
to teach an error contained in the argument with rcs|Kxt to general and 
special concepts. To our surprise, this textbook is ust'd in Tilx?fan monas- 
teries for the exercise of children of about ten years of age. 

Tibetai lama-studcnts often conduct a symposium in the same man- 
ner as in India, according to the manner of the Nyaya-dialogue, and the 
victors are awarded prizes. Thus logic is utilized in Tilx?t as the rule for 
expediting discussions. 

The logical and systematical way of thinking is also evident in the 
way of accepting the stiwya/J thct^ry. the fundamental dcKtrinc of Ma 
hayana Buddhism. The Prajndpdramitd, the principal scripture of this 
theory, is quite a long unsystematic one. Maitreyanaiha (.jth century a.d.) 
organized its contents and composed a commentary called the Abhisa- 
maydlatikdra, on which Haribhadra again wrote commentaries." De- 
pending solely on the commentaries of Haribhadra. the Tibetans attempt 
to understand the Perfection of Wisdom (Prajnapdramita). 

It was Nagarjuna (zd century a.d.) who gave a philosophical basis to 
the theory of iunyatd. However, his Madhyamaka kdrikd docs not main- 
tain a system in spite of the fact that it shows a sharp logical approach. 
Therefore, the Tibetans rather prefer the Madhyaniakdvatdra of Can- 
drakTrti of the Nagarjuna school to Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka kdrikd 
itself, because the former discusses the Madhyamika theory in a more 
organized manner. Moreover, it is noteworthy that those texts liked by the 
Tibetans are written according to the rule of Nyaya logic. Even the texts 
on grammar are explained systematically by means of the Nyayic 
argument.* 

According to Reverend Tada, the subjects mainly studied in the 
monasteries are the Mantras, Nyaya, and Abhidharma philosophy. Works 
on history are not read so much, although a fairly good number of works 
on this subject are written by the Tibetans. Among the works con- 
cerning Hinayana Buddhism, the Abhidhopmakofa is read and studied 
in particular. As *or Vijnana (mind-only) theory, the Trisvahhdva nirdeia is 
carefully studied as they believe it to he the best to lead one to emancipa 
tion, while almost no attention is paid to the Trithiikd and the Vintfatikd 
of Vasubandhu with the exception of the commentaries written on them 
by Tson-kha*pa. Every morning, the Dalai Lama recites the Abhisamaydlaii- 
kSra, the MadhyamahSvatdra, and the Pramdnavdrttika, whose contents he 
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knows by heart perfectly, and he reads the texts on Esoteric Buddhism in 
the evening. 

The logical proclivities of the Tibetans made them decline Chinese 
Zen Buddhism, at the Council of Lhasa (792 A.D.)r and accept the more 
logically organized system of Indian Buddhism.'^ 

The Tibetans show their logical character in their critical attitudes 
even towards the Esoteric Buddhism introduced from India. Mahayana 
Buddhism in general formulates the theory of the Triple Body of Buddha: 
(1) the Absolute Body idharmakaya') being the universal truth itself, (2) 
the Body of Bliss Csambhogafeiva) being the body endowed with perfect 
virtues as the result of religious practice in the previous lives, and (3) the 
Apparitional Body (^nirmanakaya) being the incarnation manifested in this 
w'orld in order to preach the doctrine for the sake of living beings. Moreover 
it maintains that to preach the doctriiie to living beings is the work of the 
Body of Bliss or the Apparitional Body, but not of the Absolute Body. In 
Esoteric Buddhism, hoivc\'tT, the doctrine is asserted and preached by the 
Absolute body ^^i J^i^irynakfr a) as the ultimate truth, and this is regarded as 
showing the philosophical superiority of Esoteric Buddhism over other 
systems. Tlic Tibetans at the beginning accepted this theory as it was 
taught. (The case is the same with the Shingon school in Japan.) But the 
Yellow Caps, the n formers of Tibetan Buddhism, refused to accept this 
traditional theory, saying: 

‘The Vajrasutra of Kalacakra of the Anuttara-yogatantra school, to 
which we pay our highest respect, was taught by Buddha Sakyamuni at 
Dhanyakataka on the request of King Candrabhadra of Samvara State in 
the north. (Tlic theor\' that the Dharmakaya itself preach^^s the doctrine) 
is not bast'd on historical facts. It is fantastic and quite cont '•y to the facts 
to maintain such a theory. It is merely a product of verbal expression. 
Tliereforc we cannot accept that theory."” 

Referring to this point. Reverend Kawaguchi commented as follows: 

"If this tlicorv (of the Yellow Caps) is acknowledged, the doctrine of 
the Old Sect of Shingon Esoterics of Japan will lose its ground. The 
preaching of the True Bexly (l)harmakaya) is one of the important ele- 
ments w’ith which thev maintai*; themselves to be superior to other sects. 
In reality, the preaching of the True Botly (Dharmakaya) is difficult to 
maintain unless it was preached by the Body of Bliss. As far as the 
Dharmakaya is regarded as the abstract trudi persading the un ' erse. it is 
difficult to maintain, without encountering a contradiction, that it is en- 
dowed with tlie pc^wer to preach, because the all-per\'ading truth is one 
and absolute, while the activity of preaching requires such entities as the 
subject and object." 
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It was imMbly the ^irit of i^miing logical thonniglmcss that caused 
the Tibetans to assume such a critical attitude as that shown in the doctrine 
of the Yellow Caps* 

Not all the Tibetans can be characterized as logical, but it is at least 
clear that the intellectuals among them were aiming at a logical exactness 
in thinking and writing. 

Above is an outline or a brief st't of remarks concerning the character- 
istics of the Tibetan ways of thinking, extracted from limited sources. The 
author believes, however, that within these pages can be found some of tlie 
unique characteristics of the ways of thinking of the I'ibetans in ci)mpari 
son with those of other Eastern peoples. 
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CHAPTER 33 INTRODUCTION 


It is a commonplace of the history of ideas that ideas become modi- 
fied in different cultural contexts. Hence, an important clue to the pe- 
culiar features distinguishing one culture from another consists in dis- 
cerning the modifications of ideas assimilated by each culture and 
transmitted in a n(‘w form to the other. Now Buddhism, with its moral 
and rchgKJu" i lea<; for ♦he spiritual guidance of individuals and whole 
peoples, became modified as it passed from India through China to 
Japan, where it has become an essential part of the cultural history of 
Japan and of the ways of thinking of its millions of people. 

We are p' ing to ewamine some salient features of Japanese ways of 
thinking in vanous phases of its cultural iiistory, beginning with the in- 
fluence of the older Chinese language and culture. The clearest evidence 
of this influence is seen in the fact that in the past Japanese thinkers ex- 
pressed abstract notions as a rule through the use of the Chinese charac- 
ters. That is, the Japanese, without abandoning their native language, 
had to resort to the Chinese script when'^ver they v : ’-ed to convey ab- 
stract ideas in writing. 1 he influence of the Chinese eas embodied in 
the script ufxan Japanese patterns of thought was consequently enormous. 
It was through the Chinese version of the sacred .scriptures of 

India and other philosophical writings tha* the Japanese first came in 
contact with Buddhism and Indian thought.' 

Chinese writing was introduced into Japan about 1400 years ago. Up 
to the Suiko poriixl (6th century). Chinese had been L-ed only by a small 
group of specialists \ ho had scarcely any influence on the native tongue. 
With the Ix'ginning of direct contact with China and the advent of the 
Sui and Tang civilization ^6ih-9th centuries), the number of those who 
read and sjxjkc Chinese increased grea *; we may well Aat Chi- 

nese words were used verv often in the daily conversations of e 
class.* At this early date, however, the first Chinese xvords adopted in 
Japanese were, for the most part, nouns. In the H'’ijn peri ^ 
verbs and adverbs such as «c«2U (meditate'), gusw Cto be equip|* 
hechienni (conspicuously), yiini (elegantly), seclj««i (acutely), an ater 
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shiuneshi (to be exquisite'^ and siizoku (ro dress oneM.'lf) cjmc into use 
with Japanese inflections. The tendency to adopt Chinese wonls grew 
stronger as time passed. In the late lleian and the Kamakura {xrioci 
(1185-1333) which was the age of popular Buddhism, imprted Chinea^ 
words were passed down orally by the monks to the common fold, and 
even the un^ucated began using them.’ In the Tokugawa period (1600- 
1867) the number of Chinese words in the spoken language increased 
more than ever before/ but it was in the period following the \lci ji Restora- 
tion (1868), when the doors of Japan were opened to the rest of the 
world and rapid progress was made in education, that new words made by 
compounding Chinese characters were used more abundantly. A large 
number of entirely new Chinese words were coined to represent the ideas 
of Western sciences, techniques, and inventions. 

In the world of scholarship, the most educated Japanese in anc ient 
times, the Buddhist monks and Confiician scholars, published their 
works in the Chinese language. Only in the Kamakura jxriod (c. 12th 
14th century) did books on religious and philosophical thouglu Ixgin ti> 
appear in the native language, and even such original i8thcentijr\ 
thinkers as Nakamoto Tominaga, the anti traditionalist, and Haien Mrj.a. 
the logician, left works written in C'hinese. As sjxci.iliMs 1 ij\c 
nized, even Japanese Buddhism, which was prvictkallv a national u liva n 
was, ‘when viewed from the larger standpoint Biuldhisi hisinr\. a mere 
branch of Buddhism g^iwing out of the BiKldhism of C’lnna. M in\ 
Buddhists had formerly regarded Japanese Buddhism as klcntKal \uili 
Chinese Buddhism, and the mullifaricius sec is in j.ipin were thoiu^ht to 
be merely offshoots of Chinese sects of Buddhism. 

Buddhism in Japan, on the other hand, exercised little or no inllu- 
cnce upon Chinese Buddhism. In 988 a.d. the Japanese Buddhist monk 
Eshin (Genshin) attempted with some success to intrcxJuce his d(Ktriru‘ 
into China; his book Oj&Yushu CComjxfndium of Teachings C'oncei ning 
Paradise and Purgatory), which called “upon all jx'rstms. helie\ers »ind 
unbelievers alike, to join hands with the author for the purpose* of .iti.iin 
ing a rebirth in the Land of Extreme Happiness/' created a tc‘m[)orar\ 
stir among the Buddhists of the Sung Dynasty. This, however, was one 
of the few instances n which the Japanese w*cre able to have ans inllueiui* 
on Chinese Buddhism. The Buddhism of Japan, then, grew up under 
the domination of Chinese Buddhism. There was always a conscious 
effort on the part of Japanese Buddhists to identify their religion with 
that of China. 

How are we to explain this prevalence of Chinese culture in Japan's 
past? Shall we say it was the outcome of an urge to imitate slavishly the 
superior culture of China? 
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As the histories of other peoples illustrate, it is seldom the case that 
a backward people willingly accepts the culture derived from a more ad- 
vanced j>c‘oplc. There are generally other conditions in the recipient 
culture which will make acceptance of the foreign culture feasible. As we 
shall point out in discussing Japanese statements of reasoning and judg- 
ment, there existed a marked similarity among certain features of Japanese 
and Chinese ways of thinking. And wc find that beside certain similarities 
in the social structures and economic techniques of the two countries 
other conditions help explain why the ways of thinking of the Japanese 
at that time also favored the adoption of Chinese culture. It seems as if 
the similar patterns of the social life of the two peoples, accompanied by 
their development in a similar climate and environment, tended to pro- 
duce similar ways of thinking. 

Kanzan Matsumi\.i 1686-1780), a Japanese Confucian scholar, em- 
phasized this environmental factor when he said, “China is not far from our 
land, and we see that C hinese and Japanese manners and customs do not 
differ greailv. Confucianism and Sliint(»ism have therefore much in com- 
mon.’"' Matsumiya in this work also sjxaks of the similarity of Chinese 
“customs and marr er^’ as compared with those of the people of IncLa. 
Although the ira ’ » ')na! School of J.ipaiK'«e Chs>ics in the feudal period 
was wont to stress tlie difference between the Japanese and Chinese men- 
talities and tlu ir v. i\s of thinking, we should find in a broader perspective 
more [xnntsof similaritv tlian jx>intsof difference. 

In spile of ns o\ eru helming influence, hem ever, Chinese thought 
was not accepted in its pi Mine form h\ ih. Japanese.' Thus the influence 
of Chinese thought on tiie life and ihoug''^ of the Jap^j ^ was quite 
different from its infliieru< on th*' culture of the C hinese. ic same can 
be said of liuii.in niiddhiNt thought, as it affected Chinese and Japanese 
culture resjxc iivelv. Ihough Confuv.ian scholars and Bk4ddhist monks in 
Japan had a considerable reading Knowledge of Chinese, their interpreta- 
tions were (if ten distortions of the original texts. Such distortions w’ere the 
result either of ignorance i)f the Chinese language or of deliberate mis- 
representation for the sake of making the texts conform to Japanese ways 
of thinking and living. 

Tlic Chinese langi age differs from the Japanese language in its origin 
and structure. It was a task of considerable difficulty for the Japanese to 
master the Chinese language, which emp! od as the means c/ \prcssion 
elaborate] V developed characters. It apjx'ars that even the official students 
sent to China bv the Japanese court in the Heian period i^9th-i2th cen- 
tury) were not able to understand Chinese fully. 

The eight cclehratetl monks stmt to China by the court in this pe- 
riod, Saich6, Kukai, Engy^o, J<^yo, Ennin, Eun, Enchin, and Shuei, had 
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no facilities for studying the CSiinese language befoie their departure for 
China; moreover^ their sojourns in China were generally too brief for 
them to learn to speak Chinese. They communicate widi the Chinese by 
depending mainly on the written language. Consequendyi they resorted to 
collecting Buddhist documents and acquiring Buddhist ceremonial arti- 
cles instead of listening to lectures on Buddhist doctrine. SaichO took with 
him an interpreter, but others did not. They had to admit their inability 
to converse orally; one of them says, “1 could write Chinese, but not speak 
it. Therefore, when I had a question to ask, I wrote it out”; and another 
says, 1 could not speak the Chinese language, but could write it. I had a 
pad brought to me (whenever I wanted to ask a question) and wrote on 
it.”* Hence, it is plain that the Japanese scholars had considerable diffi 
cult)' in understanding the Chinese language. 

It is important to note that the Japanese frequently misintcqirctcd 
the original Chinese texts. This misinterpretation of the sources for the 
transmission of Chinese thought is one of the most significant phenomena 
in the history of Japanese thought. TTic Japanese acquired many of the 
best cultural and intellectual products of Chinese thought, but it seems 
that they did not always feel obliged to conform strictly to the Chinese* 
ways of thinking. The Japanese translators of these Chinese writings 
would, knowing that the Chinese language has no rigid grammar, make* 
very free interpretations of Chinese texts, adding ideas of their own for 
their own purposes. It was natural that the more studious and disinterested 
monastic Buddhist scholars in Nara, ancient capital of Japan, and Ml 
Hiei, a center of Buddhist studies, were able to read and write Chinese 
with accuracy because their own thought conformed to Chinese ways of 
thinking. This, however, was not the case with the preachers who propa 
gated Buddhist thoughts to the Japanese people. The closer to the Japa 
nese public the mind of the preacher was, the greater was his deviation 
from the Chinese source texts. For example, Shinran,* the great founder 
(1173-1262) of the Jodo Shin sect of Buddhism, was frequently inaccurate 
in his reading of the original Chinese texts, a fact pointed out even 
by scholars today of the orthodox Jodo Shin sect,*® upholding the tradi 
tional doctrines. Dogen (1200-1253),** master, also put 

forth interpretatirns that betray his disregard of Chinese grammar. 

More deliberate distortions recur in the popular versions of scholars 
like Sontoku Ninomiya who, in the early 19th century, devoted himself to 
preaching and working with the common masses. But we must remember 
that the practice of intentional misinterpretation occurred also among 
well-educated scholars who were sometimes even commended officially by 
the Imperial court, as may be seen in the Religious Debates of Owa 
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C 963 )*^ these cases, it is clear that the Chinese texts were seldom 

understood correctly by the Japanese. 

Now, what were the factors that brou^t about such arbitrary modi- 
fications of the sources? It could not have ^n ignorance alone, for Japa- 
nese scholars well versed in Chinese were sometimes responsible for this 
practice. Nor could the cause have been always propagandisde since 
misinterpretadons are found in passages not important enough strategi- 
cally for propaganda purposes to require such tampering with the texts. 
We are obliged to believe that such cases present evidence of a distinctively 
Japanese cultural background with ways of thinking that did not accom- 
modate themselves to the linguistic forms of the Chinese. 

There are other castes which furnish additional discrepancies between 
the Chinese ways and forms of thinking and those of the Japanese Con- 
fucian and Buddhist scholars who were accomplished writers in Chinese. 
Where and why these discrepancies appear is one of the main concerns 
of this bcK^K. 

Since the Chinese* texts were so often modified, the elements of Bud- 
dhist and Chinese thought transmitted through these texts were not 
adopted in their original form. Buddhism, in particular, underu'ent vast 
changes after it w ^ intr(xluced into the life of Japan. Yet in the minds of 
many Buddhists. \'.v d<K:trines held by variou Japanese sects are supposed 
It) be directly descentied from those of the Buddhists of India and China, 
despite the evidence that Japanese Buddhism acquired a good many new 
and distinctive featurLS. Were these new features merely developments 
of original Buddhism, as many Japanese scholars still assert? Or should 
ihev not in certain cases be regarded as a degeneration 'T the first form 
of Buddhism? W'hat should be said of the general opin i of Japanese 
Buddhists that "onlv in Japan was the pure message of Sakyamuni (the 
Buddha of India') revealed' ' Is this opinion merely a cr“e of national con- 
ceit? Or did this development of Buddhism in Japan represent a more 
culturallv significant fact of its intellectual history? 
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The Phc} 207 }ic 7 ia! World as Ahsolute 

In the first place, \vc should notice that the Japanese are willinj; to 
accept the phenomenal world as Absolute Ivcause of their disposition to 
lay a greater emphasis ujxjn intuitive sensible concrete events, rather than 
ujx)n universiils. This way of thinking with emphasis upon the fluid, ar 
resting character of observed events regards the phenomenal world itself 
as Absolute and rejects the rccc^i^nition of anything existing over and 
above the phenomenal world. W hat is widelv known among postMei)i 
philosophers in the last centurv as the "theory that the phenom(*nal is 
actually the real” has a deep r<K)t in Japanese tradition. 

It was characteristic of the religious views i»f the ancient Japanise 
that they believed spirits to reside in all kinds of ihiiigs. Thev peisonihed 
all kinds of spirits othct than iliost' of human Ix'ings, considering them 
all as ancestral gods, and tending to view every spirit as a divine ghost. 
It is such a turn of thought that gave birth in the Shinto shrines, lor in 
order to perform religious ceremonies the g«'ds and spirits were fixi d in 
certain specified places. The most primitive form of this practice consists 
in the invocation and worship of spirits in S4jmc specific natural ohjcct, 
e.g., mountain, river, forest, tree, or stone. Torms of worship of ancient 
times were generally of this character. Herein also lies the original signifi 
cance of the '‘divine hedge” and Tock boundary.” Fven to this dav there 
remain shrines that arc merely of this tvpe.^ 

This way of thinking runs through the subsec|iicnt historv of Shin 
toism down to the nresent day. “Nowhere is there a shadow in which a g^id 
does not reside: in peaks, ridges, pines, cryptomerias. mountains, rivers, 
seas, villages, plains, and fields, everywhere there is a g(xl. Wc can re 
ccivc the constant and intimate help of these spirits in our tasks, many 
courtiers are passing.”* Takasumi Sengc, the priest of the Shintoi.sm of 
the Great Shrine of Izumo, praised such a pantheistic point of view as 
follows: ‘There is no place in which a god docs not reside, even in the 
wild waves’ eight hundred folds or in the wild mountain’s bosom.”* 
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Buddhist philosophy likewise was received and assimilated on the 
basis of this way of thinking. To begin with, the Tendai sect in Japan 
is not the same as in Ohina. The Tendai scholars in medieval Japan, 
using the same nomenclature as that used in continental Buddhism, ar- 
rived at a system of thought that is distinctly original. This is what is 
called Ilonkaku Ilomon which asserts that the appearances of things in 
he phenomenal world are aspects of the Buddha. The word Hankaku 
or Lnlightenment appears in the Chinese translation of the Mahayana- 
sruiliUwtjHula siistra CDcu]) 6k^sll^ytron^, a Buddhist theological work, origi- 
nally composed in India. On the Asian continent, the word for enlighten- 
ment meant the ultimate comprehension of what is beyond the phenome- 
nal world, whereas in Japan the same word was brought down to refer 
to understanding thirv^s wjthin the phenomenal world. In this way, the 
characteristic feature <<1 I endai Buddhism in Japan consists in emphasis 
ufK)n things rather than principles. The Japanese Tendai scholars were 
not very laithlul to the original texts of the Chinese T’icn-t'ai, but 
sometime,, .• tli* original texts in a rather unnatural wav, their 

interpretation Ining hased upon the standpoint of Absolute Phenome- 
nalism * 

It i^ natural il: it tlie Nichiren sect. uIulIi is an outgrowth of the Japa- 
nese Tcaulai, al j 1 iw an emphasis uj^on an empirical turn of thought, 
Xiehiren asserts that the crux of Buddha’s thought is revealed in the 
J)ur]oho}i chapter Duration of Life of the Buddha^ of the Lotus 
J lokke; Sutra. sa\mi;. “In the earlier half of the whole sutra, the ten 
(iireetions are called the ’pure land and this place is called the soiled land, 
while (in this Jvurvohon jxirt \ on the i,ontrary, this rhxe is called the 
main land and the pure land in the tsn direction^ the sc d land where 
Buddha has had an inc arnation."’' The Nichiren sect staies that, while 
the I’endai sect from C hina onward laki’S the standp('»nt of “Action ac- 
cording to principles,” NKliiren i*' iphasi/eJ ‘'.\Ltion according to things.' 

The wav of thinking that seeks for the .\bsolute in the phenomenal 
world plavs an effeaive role in the assimilation of the Zen sect as well. 
1 he Zen Buddhism in Dogen seems to have been influenced by the 
Japanese l end li Buddhism I his fact has often been alluded to bv 
specialists hut has not been fullv e\pl(*red. I lerc I shall point out a few 
examples whic.h reveal the phenomenalisi wav c^f thinking. The C hinese 
translated '‘dharwuta ’' in Sanskrit as “tlic '•eal aspect of all t^' ’gs. This 
concept refers to the real aspect of all ki.uls of phenomena in our ex- 
perience, and therefore is eonuxised of two distiivct, contradictory ele- 
ments, *'all things ' and “the real asjK'ct " But I endai Buddhism gave this 
phrase the interpretation which emphasized that “the real aspect is all 
things." Dogen meant to say that the truth which people search for is, in 
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reality, nothing but the world of our daily experience. Thus he says, 
'The real aspect is all things. All things are this aspect, this character, 
this body, this mind, this world, this wind and this rain, this sequence of 
daily going, living, sitting, and lying down, this series of melancholy, 
joy, action, and inaction, this stick and wand, this Buddha's smile, this 
transmission and reception of the doctrine, this study and practice, this 
evergreen pine and ever unbreakable bamboo."^ 

When one asserts “all things are the real aspect," the predicate being 
of a larger denotation, the real aspect seems to contain something other 
than all things. But in the converse expression “the real aspect is all 
things," the meaning is that there is nothing that is not exposed to us.^ 
For Dogen, therefore, the fluid aspect of impermanence is in itself the 
absolute state. The changeable character of the phenomenal world is of 
absolute significance for Dogen. “Impermanence is the Buddhahood. 
...[*] The impermanence of grass, trees, and forests is verily the Buddha- 
hood. The impermanence of the person's body and mind is verily the 
Buddhahood. The impermanence of the (land) country and scenery is 
verily the Buddhahood."^® 

In other places. Dogen says, “Death and life are the very life of 
the Buddha," and ‘These mountains, rivers, and earth are all the sea of 
the Buddhahood." In the Lotus (Hokke) Sutra also Dogen finds the same 
vein of thought. “Of the Hokke Sutra. — The ay of a monkey is drowned 
in the sound of the rapid river. These arc preaching tliis sQtra, this 
above all." He who attains the purport of this sutra will discern the 
preaching of the doctrine even in the voices on the auction sale in the 
mundane world: “our Buddha's voice and form in all the sounds of the 
rapid river and colors of the ridge” QSansho-Ddei, Religious Poems of 
Umbrella-like Pine Tree), 

The same vein of thought is found in the Chinese poet Su Tung 
p'o’s poem: 'The voice of the rapid is verily the wide long tongue (of 
the Buddha). The color of the mountains is no other than the pure chaste 
body. At night we have perceived eighty-four thousand verses (of the 
sermon in natural phenomena). How should they be later revealed to 
ocher people?" This way of thinking is generally found in the Japanese 
Zen Buddhism. In the words of Muju, “Mountains, rivers, earth, there is 
not a thing that L not real."^' 

Starting from such a viewpoint, Dogen gives some phrases of the 
Buddhist scripture interpretations that are essentially different from the 
original meaning. There is a phrase in the Mahaparinirvana-sutm^* that 
should be interpreted as “He who desires to know the meaning of the 
Buddhahood shrald survey the opportunity and conditions and wait for 
die occasion to come. If the opportunity comes, the Buddhahood will be 
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icvealecl of itself/’ Thus Buddhahood is here regarded as something em- 
pirically possible and accessible. To this concept, Dogen givqs a twist, and 
reads the phrase "survey the oppitunity and conditions" as "makes a sur- 
vey in terms of opportunity and conditions" and the T)hrase "if the oppor- 
tunity comes” as "the cxrcasiop has already come." His interpretation of 
the original passage becomes, in this way, something like the following: 
"Buddhah(X)d is time. Me who wants to know Buddhahood may know it 
by knowing time as it is revealed to us. And as time is something in 
which we are already imnu rsed, Buddhahood also is not something that 
is to be sought in the future but is something that is realized where we 
are.”^* 

In this manner, Dogrn makes an effort to free himself from the 
idealistic view|X)int held Ijv some of the Mahajana Buddhists of India. 
In the Chinese Avatamsaka-sutra, there is a phrase, Tn all the three 
worlds there is only Uns one mind."*^ The original Sanskrit text is as 
follows: "All that helongb ?o these three worlds is only mind. What the 
Buddha Giscniuijiaiiiigls ..dked of as the Twelve Existence-Relations de- 
{Tends, in reality, solvls u{>on the m»nd.'‘” But Dogen in Japan states 
that the meaning of “ir. the thiee world^^ only mind,"'* should be inter- 
preted as "these* ilu* «. worlds are as they arc regarded." He explicitly rejects 
its idealistic inter'' .ration and asserts that "i^ is not that the three worlds 
art vtTilv tiu mo.o ’ In another place, he makes a comment that, the 
Its ohieu, stand in an inseparable relation, may not be 

. hi< .i’ terms us one subordinating the other. 'The mind 
riglitli int.'Tpreted is the one mind which is all things and all things 
which ;iu ilu oiK laiiui And in anoth^^ place. s<ivs, ‘There 

is not the v)iu ni^nd apa;: from all things, and there ar- lot all things 
apart ^roiv the one mind 

Dogt'o IS cniica! of the Zen Bwiddhisrr of China. chocTses from the 
Chitiese* Zcj Buddln'sni onh those elements \vh*ch he thinks will suit his 
own standjTOiut. The worJs of a Chinese Zen Buddhist, ^ao-shan C 75 *“ 
834), contains the phrase "a; a certain time.’ Dogen interprets this phrase 
unjiislifiahly as "Being Time and comments as follows: ^o-called Being 
Time’ means that lime rbcad\ :s being and all being is time. From this 
frce-w’hecling coinmcni, Dogen goes on to develop his unique philosophy 
of time, according to which the ever-changing, incessant tcmpf'‘r3l flux is 
identified wdth ultimate being itself. 

Again and again Dogen emphasizes that the true reality is not some- 
thing static but something dynamic. "It is a heretical dixtrine, Dogen 
says, "to think the mind mobile and the essence of things static. It is a 
heretical doctrine to think that the essence is crystal clear and the ap- 
pearance changeable.”** Or again. "It is a heretical dixrtrine to think that 
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in essence water does not run, and the tree does not pass through vidssi- 
cude. The Buddha’s way consists in the form that exists and the condition 
that exists. The Uoom of flowers and the fall of leaves are the conditions 
that exist. And yet unwise people think that in the world of essence 
there should be no bloom of flowers and no fall of leaves. 

Dogen criticizes the Chinese Zen Buddhist Ta-hui 01089-1163) 
who taught that both the mind and essence are over and above birth. 
According to Dogen, Ta-hui wrongly taught that "'the mind is solely per- 
ception and conceptualization, and the essence is pure and tranquil."^* 
Here one sees the contrast between the static way of thinking in the 
Chinese and the dynamic way of thinking in the Japanese. Dogen rejects 
the viewpoint of the VimaldkJTti-sutra, The Vimdlaktrti-sutTa is the 
scripture regarded as especially important in China and Japan, never- 
theless Dogen has quite a low' opinion of the significance of the silence of 
Vimalaklrti, w’hich generally is highly commended. 

‘The reason why Vimalaklrti, a virtuous gentleman, has not yet 
found enlightenment and grace is because he has not entered the 
priesthood. Should he enter priesthood, he would have enjoyed grace. 
The masters of Zen of the Tang (61 8-907) and Sung (960-1279) periods 
not having mastered the doctrine of their sect, indiscriminately recom- 
mended Vimalaklrti. whom they considered to be good in action as wtII as 
in speech. They are a despicable lot, not knowing the oral teachings of the 
Buddha and ignorant of the discipline of the Buddha. Among them there 
are even many who mistakenly conceive the ways of Vimalaklrti and the 
Buddha as idendcal. They know neither the doctrine of the Buddha, nor 
the way of the founder, nor do they even know or estimate Vimalaklrti. 
They say that Vimalakirti’s silent rc\’elation to Bodhisatt\'as is identical 
with the silent dispositions of the Tathagata. This proves that they do not 
at all know the doctrine of the Buddha and they are not competent in 
practice .... The silence of the Tathagata and the silence of Vima 
laklrti are beyond comparison.” According to Dogen mere silence or a mere 
expression of negation does not have any ultimate signiBcancc. 

Tvil men mosdy think that speech and action are temporarj' things 
which have been set up by illusions, while silence and non action arc the 
truth. That is not the doctrine of the Buddha. That is what is conceived 
by those who have heard by hearsay the teachings of the scriptures of the 
g^s Brahma and I£\'ara.”" 

The negative and static character of Indian philosophy in general is 
rejected here. Consequendy, the Buddhism preached by D 5 gen is 
fomewhat different in its content from what was emphasized by the Indian 
Buddhists in general or by the Chinese Zen sects in general. 

The inchfiatioD to live contentedly in this given phenomenal world 
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appears also in modern sectarian Shintoism. The founder of the Konko 
sect, for instance, teaches, "Whether alive or dead, you should regard 
the heaven and earth as your own habitation."" Jinsai It6 (1627-1705) 
criticizes and metamorphoses Chinese neo-Confucianism in just the same 
way as Dogen criticized the Chinese Zen sect and changed the form of (or 
emphasized some particular ideas of) Zen thought. Ito regards heaven 
and earth as the evolution of great activity, where nothing but eternal 
development exists, and completely denies what is called death. 

‘"The Book of Change says, The great virtue of heaven and earth is 
called life.' It means that living without ceasing is nothing but the 
way of heaven and earth. And in the way of heaven and earth there is 
no death but life, there is no divergence but convergence. Death is the 
end of life, and divergence is the termination of convergence. That is 
because the way of heaven and earth is one with life. Though the bodies 
of ancestors may perish, their spirits are inherited by their posterity, 
whose spirit^ ^re again inherited by their own posterity. When life thus 
evolves, wiihoui ceasing, into eternit\', it mav rightly be said that no one 
dies."" 

According to ltd the world of reality is nothing but change and 
action, and action i< in itself good. 

"Between heaven and earth there is only me reason: motion without 
stillness, good without evil. Stillness is the end of motion, while evil is the 
change of good; and good is a kind of life, while evil is a kind of death. It 
is not that these two opposites are generated together, but they are all one 
with life.’’*'^ 

Sorai Ogyu (1666-1728), worthy riva’ he w'as -u msai ltd, ad- 
mires ltd's activism as "the supreme knowledge of a thous^ J years." He 
also rejects and denounces the static character of the doctrine of the School 
of Li founded bv the very influential Chu Hsi (1130-1200). Most of the 
Japanese Confucianist scholars, even when they follow the metaphysical 
doctrines of Chu Hsi. never chcose the dualism of Li and Ch’i. All of the 
characteristicallv Japanese scholars believe in phenomena as the funda- 
mental mode of existence. They unanimously reject the quietism of the 
neo-Confucianists of the Sung period.” 

The way of thinking that recognizes absolute significance in the 
phenomenal world seems to be culturally associated with the Japanese 
traditional love of nature. The Japanese in neral love mountains, rivers, 
flowers, birds, grass, and trees,” and represent them in the patterns of 
their kimono, and they' are fond of the delicacies of the season, keeping 
their edibles in natural forms as much as possible in cooking. ithin the 
house, flowers are arranged in a vase and dwarf trees are placed in the 
alcove, flowers and bird* arc engraved in the transom, simple flowers and 
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birds are also painted on the sliding screen, and in the garden miniatuie 
mountains are built and water drawn The literature is also closely tied up 
with warm alfection for nature "Mnkura no Soskr (Pillow Books) begins 
with general remarks about die four seasons and then goes into the 
description of the scenic bcautie*^ of the sca«)ns and human alTaiis 

Of essays of this kind tlure art many If the jxitnis on nature should 
be set aside from among the collections of Japanese poems, how few 
poems would be left Seventeen liable sliort [xxfins Ch^*ku) csuuwi 
be djssociatet from nature. 

The lo\e of niturc, in the case of the Japanese, is tied up with their 
tendencies to cherish minute things and trcasiue delicate things Contrast 
the Japanese love of individual flowers birds, grass, and tiees with the 
British enjosment of the spacious vievx ol die sea, the Dmei Clifls, and the 
counmside Such aesthetic preferencts of v.inous nations are ciiltiiralh 
significant traits of their respective people'- 

The Japanese have been lovers of nitural beauts since ancient c!a\s 
Occasionally they sing semgs in praise of grand seciuc lx.Mutics Hut even 
then the grandeur of the sccneis is reduced to its miniature lorin 
To illustrate 

‘‘When going forth I lc»ok far from the Shoic of Tago. 

How white and glittering is 
The lofts Peak of Fuji, 

Crowned with snenvs’ 

“As the tide flows into V\ aka Has 
The cranes, vsuh the lagoons 1* "t iii Rood 
Go crying tosvards the rc*cdy shvite ‘ ’ 

They enjoy nature as it is reflected in their compact range of vision, 
w'hich IS particularly evident in the following pK'm 

“In my garden fall the plum blossoms — 

Arc they indeed snowflakes 
Whirling from the sky?“** 

“The nightingale sings 

Playing at the lower branches 

Lamenting the fall of the plum blossoms."’^ 

In this respect the Japanese love of nature differs somewhat from the 
Chinese attachment to the rivers and mountains This point may be best 
illustrated by the comparison of the following two poems. Dogen writes 

Cuckoos in Summer, 

1, and in Winter, 
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The meaning of the above poem coincides with what is intended by 
the Chinese verse of "Wwmenkuan' (Gatcless Gate, by Wu-men 
Hui'k’ai). 

"'A hundred flowers are in Spring, in Autumn is the moon, 

In Summer is the erxj wind, the snow is in Winter, 

If nothing is im flit* mind to afflict a man. 

That is the best seav>rj ^nr the man.’’ 

In the (. him sc tiu' word ’^uckoos” of the Japanese is replaced by the 
“cool wind,' whicli gives .;:i entirely difFcrent cffccr. The cool wind and 
<'uck'H)s arc both Si'iisiliJc olijccts, but while the fonner gives the sense 
of indclinite remote l^ou-.'dfssncss, tht latter gives a limited and cosy 
impression. 

Sucli a ( haraett : i‘ r.f dly Japanese element is still better exemplified 
by Ryokan. who c onipo',i .1 the following poem on his deathbed. 

. • '’i' .r.er ) of inv existence 

W'haf sh.di I leave Cl need not leave anything) 
l low( , s in the spring, cuckoos in the summer, 
and injplf lea^'cs 
in tl t .jutumn.” 

“Maple leaves” aic felt to Ix' far closer to ourselves than “the moon.” 
llcic IS an illustration the difference, amidst a common enjoyment 
and love of nature, lx‘t\VL'. n the Chinese preference of the boundless and 
distant arul the Japanese pit ference of the siniple and compact. 

1 he Japanese garden t\pically exemplif.- the Japane^ attitude of 
expressing natural s^enerv in a miniature scale. In this resj>ect, .ne Indians 
are (juitj different. I'hev 1 (h' love nature and construct gardens ^^udydna, 
drama ), when- the\ plant grass and trees and lay out wens and springs, 
but the\ rareU tr\ to imitate natural rivers and mountains on the smaller 
scale. 

Tlie tender love of animals traditionally runs in the vein of the 
Japanese, but that love is contentraied on minute lovable using things. 

“A copjxr pheasant warbles out. 

Listening to its voice I thought, 

Could it Ix’ the father cal' ng? 

Could it be the mother calung?” 

The image of the “copper pheasant” is very Japanese. In contrast, the 
peoples of India and the South Asiatic countries are ford of a fantastic 
story such as abandoning oneself to a hungry tiger who attacks one. But 
such a story, an expression of benevolence toward living things, is not 
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quite congenial to the poetic sentiments of die Japanese, although both 
peoples wanted to express the idea of benevolence towards living creatures. 

The Indian ascetics also composed poems in praise of nature. They 
enjoy and extol nature as the sanctury beyond worldly sensuous attach* 
ments, afflictions, and bondages. In their case, nature is conceived to be 
something opposed to human elements, and nugatory to feeling. 

‘‘Before and behind, if there be none but oneself, 

That is a great tranquility for the lone dweller of the wood. 

Let me now go to the forest commended by the Buddha, 

Since such is the place where solitary single-minded 
Ascetics take their delight. 

Let me clean my arms and legs 

And go alone and return alone to and from 

The c(x)l forest in full bloom 

And the chilly cavern of the mountain. 

W'hen the breeze is ccx>l and fragrant, 

Sitting on the top of the mount, ignorance I shall annihilate. 

At the chilly mountain slope, within the blossom covered forest, 

Let me enjoy the tranquility of deliverance 
And take delight in it."®* 

In the case of the Japanese, however, priests and laymen alike arc 
attached to nature, which is at one with human beings, and they enjoy 
that attachment to their hearts’ ctmtent. Even when they sit on stones 
under trees for the purpose of getting away from the afflictions of the mind 
and body, they soon find (lowers they enjoy and take delight in the flowers. 

"Making the shades of trees 
My dwelling place, 

A flower gazer 
I naturally become.”*® 

Even Dogen, w'ho took a Spartan attitude toward human desires, had 
a tender heart for natural beauties. 

‘The peach blossoms fx;gin 
To bloom in the breeze of the Spring; 

Not a shadow of doubt 

On the branches and leaves is left.” 

“Though 1 know that I shall meet 
The autumnal moon again, 

How sleepless I remain, 

On this moonlit night.*' 
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TTic j8pdn€S6 esteem the sensible beeuties of nature, in which they 
seek revelations of the absolute world. 

^‘Cherry blossoms, falling in vain, 

Remind me of the Treasure plants 
That adorn paradise.*^** 

There is no inkling of a view that regards the natural world as 
cursed or gruesome. Dogen says: ‘There are many thousands of worlds 
comparable to the sutras within a single spade of dust. Within a single 
dust there are innumerable Buddhas. A single stalk of grass and a single 
tree are both the mind and body (of us and Buddhas)."®^ 

Relevant to such an idea w’as the conception prevalent in medieval 
Japan that even grass and trees have spirits and consequently are eligible 
for salvation. The idea tliat even the things of “no-heart” (the objects of 
nature that have no s[)irits) can become Buddhas, based upon the Tendai 
dcK'trines, .. ’'nciilarb emphasized in Japan. This constituted an 
important theme for study in the Japanese Tendai sect, and the idea was 
inherited also by the Xichiren (1222-1282) sect.®** Nichiren sought the 
sujX'riority of the I l«'kke (Lotus) Sutra in its recognition of the eligibility 
of the grass and me trees to become Buddhas. There appear time and 
again among the Japanese Buddhist writings the following lines: “When 
a Buddha, who has attained enlightenment, \ooks around the universe, 
the grass, trees, and lands, all become Buddhas.'’*^^ In "Soh” songs we 
often come across such an idea which was taken for granted socially and 
religiouslv in those clays. "The voice of Buddhahood of su h a holy priest 
makes even the grass and trees predestined to become ' ddhas .... 
Even the grass and trees have attained the effect of becoi.iing Buddhas 
being led hv the jM)wer that mankind is bound to be reborn into the Pure 
Land onlv if they in\oke the Buddhas name and practice nemhiitsti 
prayer .... 1 lad it not been for the teachings of Buddhahocxl, the 
spirit of the dcca\cd willow tree which is impermanent and soulless 
would not have attained the BuddhahotxL” (“yng;\o Vmiflci.”) The “Noh” 
song, “Koc/id“ (Butterflies"', relates the storv of an insect becoming a 
Buddha owing to the jxiwer of the Hokkc Sutra: * Koikitsuhcita (Ins), 
Tiigyo Zakura* (The Cherry Tree of the Itinerant"', Fuji ^Wisteria), 
and “Bfls/io ' (The Banana Tree) decrihe tlv' orass and trees bcc ung Bud- 
dhas; and “Sessho Sefei’ (The Stone Destr(»\ing Life"' is aK>iit the stone 
becoming a Rutidha by being given a holy robe and Kml More recently, 
a joruri (a ballad drama) called **SaniuSii 9 igcudd ^ urai has 

for its main theme a storv of a willow tree becoming a Buddha, based upon 
the religious faith of die Jodo shin sect. 
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'The Honganji Temple flourishes in fhc age of corruption, 

ITic Tradition of Aniitabha allows no regression; 

For the coming of five hundred years. 

The grass, trees, and soils all become Buddhas 

The oral tradition of the mediexal Tendai sect of Japan pu^ihcd the 
idea of the grass and trees becomii'g Buddhas so far as to preach ‘"the 
non-becomi g Buddhas of the grass and trees/' According to this theory, 
everything is by nature a Buddha - tirat is to say, to attain cnlightenme'nt 
through ascetic practice is one and die same thing as Ix'ing a Buddha 
without recourse to ascetic practice. Not only the grass and trees but 
also riv-ers, mountains, and the earth :ifc iliernselves lluddhahood already 
possessed intact. There is no becoming .a Buddha in the sense of coming 
to lie something separate and different :n nature. That Is tlie rtas<»n why 
the non-l>ecomtng of Buddhahood preached.*' TIic logical conclusion 
of the idea of the acceptance of the given reality is lure defmirely and 
clearly crystallized. 

Indian Buddhism also admits the spiiitualiiy of thc‘ grass and tiees, 
along with the various schools of Indian philosophy that adopted sulIi a 
view.** But most of the Indian piiilos^iphies maintain that all living 
things attain tiie state of dcliverarce through enlightened hueihgonce 
(vidyaX and not that the gra^s and trees Ix.vonie Buddhas in dieir ac tual 
state. 

Such a tendency' of thinking as discussed aliove »eenis to be 5t;ll 
effective among the Japanese even in thes<* days when the knowledge of 
natural science prevails. For instance, the Japanese generally use the 
honorific expression “o” prefixed to the names of various i>bjccts, as in 
the cases of "o-cha" (the honorific wording of tea) and ''o-miTw" (the 
honorific wording of water). Probably there is no other nation on earth 
that uses an honorific expression prefixed to the nan:e.s of evcr\dav object •>. 
This usage is not conceived to he anv tiling extraordinary by the Japanese 
themselves. We should not regard it merely as an honorific ex|iressinn. 
but rather consider it as a manifestation of the way of thinking that 
seeks a msmditre and .sacredness in everything that exists. According to 
the comments mrde by Westerners, ''everything is Buddha” to the minds 
of the Japanese. 

ITien where do these characteristics of the Japanese to grasp the- 
absolute in accordance with the given phenomenal v/orld, or to love nature 
as it i$» come from? In Japan, is it because the weather is mild, the 
landscape benign, and nature appears to be relatively benevolent to men, 
that men love nature instead of abhorring it, and feci congenial to it in 
stead of having a grudge against it, »o that nature is thought as one with 
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men, rather than hostile to men? This seems to account only in part for 
the prevalence of the characteristic thought tendency of the Japanese to 
take the phenomenal world as absolute. 

This-Worldliness 

VVhilc religions of the w' del very often tend ♦() regard this world as 
the land of impurity anti tlie ither world as the blessed land of purity 
where one seeks the Ht ivc,i )f eternal happiness, primitive Shintoism 
recognizes the intrinsic .\dvii of life in this world. Each one of the 
fapanese people is con .^^lercd a descendant of gtxis and goddesses. In 
primitive Shintoism, one f.an find no jirofojncl rtflecdoos cither upon the 
srnil or u}>on death. 

rhe ancient Japm^ ' i illed the “tavia/' Man’s tania can func- 
lion indepc'ndentlv 1 . s -‘(Jy, and assist in fhe achievement of his work. 
V'lrious ideas ab<iiit re nr>thing more ili.iii expositions of itr utility 

in wo»'ld^;- "prisr:,. v n , tavui <s Mip{)os 4 jil 10 remain in this world and 
to continue faneti(;n.'*it; n*ter one’s death, and essc*nliallv no distinction is 
flrawn lx?r\vtvr« the .t.ee.s of onv‘«^ tanm hef re ai'd after death ** 

In Japarc'-e MwlvdosTy, n^'tliine is r«nd ahoLt the future world. 
Indeed, there wc .0 ul^.a expresved tn.it after one’s death, one goes to the 
bind of the me;; . d.iik t^laee su[>posodlv \>rated undergrounch When 
one dies, one is .t rurally buried underground and there is a common 
Ixdief in i verv jhat there exist', a Hades. And it is also natural 

dun death is uni\( rsa!i\ .Idiorrod. Biit it ipptars that the ancient Japanese 
expressed hitle fe.ir (d '.ath, and rareh' worried aK)ut life after death. 
Japanc'-^. .nvlludogv as a ..hole is itrached this world od makes much 
of this hfe*^ C'.inseijm 1 .: 1 \, such a metaphysical conct as huma or 
moral law of cause* and eifect i i.o , {X)sl -mortem rewards for good deeds and 
punishment for had nr.i s • is laekmg. TThcv regarded ieath as impurity, 
and enjoved solelv the life of this \v(>r!d. 

As far as t]ns-w'^rldli^es^ itself is concerned, die Chinese religions -jf 
Confucianism and Taoism are also rightly called *'this worldly.” E\en the 
Zen sect is touched with its influence. In the case of the lapancse, primi- 
tive Shintoism alone as mingled with animism, Shamanism, and the 
tendency to attach great imjK^rtance to a limited social nexus, s<> that this- 
worldlincss in lapan came to assume a number of deviations and *. .iriations. 

Once men became conscious of phih 'phical or metaph* al doubts, 
however, they could no longer rest assured with such casv going religious 
faith. They felt an interna’ urge to scratch into some deeper truth about 
men. It was in an answer to such spiritual demands that Buddhism flowed 
into Japan. It was only natural, when Buddhism was introduced to Japan, 
that there were those who rejected it and those w’ho supported it. In the 
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first place, among those who rejectee! it, there was a marked pndilection 
for the pleasures of this world. 

Tabito Otomo sang as follows: 

This life of ours, let me enjoy; 

In the other life, 1 do not care, 

An insect or a bird, 

Or whatever I shall become. 

This was making fun of the Buddhist theory of the transmigration of 
the fictitious soul. The following poem is written in an apprent mood of 
defiance of the Buddhist theory of the mutability of phenomenal things: 

Everything alive is said 
To be death-bound; 

If it be so, let me he happy. 

So long as I am alive. 

He admired and adored the life of a hedonist and despised the Spartan 
life of moral austerity. 

It is better to drink 

And to weep in drunkenness. 

Than to talk like a sage. 

Ugly is the man who ne\LT drinks. 

But pretends to be wist'; 

Scrutinizing his face, Fve found. 

What a monkcy face he had! 

It is worse to say nothing, 

And to pretend to be wise, 

Than to drink and weep in drunkenness. 

In confronting Buddhism as an imp<Htcd system of culture, the tradi 
tional Japanese culture was loo weak to resist it. Was it then not improb- 
able, as Buddhism was transplanted into this country and spread among 
the people, that the traditional Japanese way of thinking, tending toward 
this-worldlincss, should have completely given way to Buddhism? Bud- 
dhism, like a flood of water rushing forth from a broken dam, spread all 
over Japan within > very short time. It w'as, however, impossible for 
Buddhism to change completely the inclination to this-worldlinoss in the 
Japanese general public. On the contrary, it was the Japanese themselves 
that transformed Buddhism, which they accepted from the continent, into 
a religion centered upon this world. 

With the advent and spread of Buddhism, the Japanese came to think 
seriously of life after death. But even then Buddhism was accepted as 
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something this-worlclly. All through the Nara and Heian periods, almost 
all the sects of Buddhism aimed at tangible rewards in this world and they 
mainly depended upon incantation and magic. (This point will be devel- 
oped below in the chapter entitled “Problem of Shamanism.”) 

This stupa in India and the great image of Buddha at Nara in Japan 
might be called representative edifices that symbolize the prosperity of 
Buddhism supported by state power in their respective countries. The stupa 
is a large mound where the ashes of great men or saints were buried. The 
formative arts in Tnilia are embodied in the stupa, a symbol of death, while 
those in Japan are concentrated in the image of Buddha, a vivid symbol of 
the living ideal man. While most Indians search for the truth of humanity 
through the channels of death, most Japanese try to express it intuitively 
through the channels of life. 

The Japanese way of thinking centering upon life in this world 
transformed basic Buddhist doctrines. According to the views of Indian 
Buddhist bcite\ci.>, all liv' ig things repeat their life-cycles in an infinite 
process of transmigration of the soul; and a life in this world is but an 
infinitesimal peruxl within that eternally circulating process. Even 
Sakyamuni himself was able to practice religion in this world and to 
become a Buddh * only as a reward for the multitude of good deeds 
accumulated in h*** countless lives in previou.. existences. Such practice as 
Sakyamuni had accomplished cannot be achieved by an ordinary person 
within one lifetime, but must be continued through many lifetimes. It 
was not that all the Buddhist followers in India believed thus, but the 
common men in India did. Buddhism, however, was at first transformed by 
the this worldly Chinese, and then again it was sieejx^d : "n more deeply 
by the Japanese in the dve of this-worldliness. There ai Tiany sects o^ 
Japanese Buddhism which emphasize the belief that even ordinary men 
would bo able to become Buddhas, should they attain enlightenment in 
this world (Sokushiu Jobutsu). 

According to the ninth-century founder of the Tendai sect in Japan, 
Saicho (Dengvo Daishi), in his classified comments on various doctrines of 
Buddhism, Hinavana Buddhism is a circuitous teaching, pnee it advocates 
the practice of religion 'h rough countless lives in an immensely long span 
of time. Some sects of ilic Mahavana Buddhism also preach that one should 
practice religion through similarly long periods of life, so that they were of 
no use to the Japanese people of Saicho ‘imc. hlahayana *>w.Jdhism in 
general directs the u»ay in which an ordinary man can become a Buddha in 
a limited time (A Direct Way). And it is the doctrine of the Hokke Sutra 
that gives the fullest expression to this idea (The Great Straight Way). 
Saichd used the phrase. “Sofcushiw Jobutm** (to become a Buddha alive in 
the human body).** Such an idea w'as as old as Buddhism itself, but the use 
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of such a phrase seems to have been initiated by Saich6. But in die theory 
of ‘^Sckushin Jdhuisu'* preached by Saicho, the doctrine of this'worklliness 
was not thoroughgoing enough. It was the Japanese scholars of the Tendai 
sect who later pushed the itlea of this-world Buddhahood, for the Tendai 
doctrine in China did not allow a man to become a Buddha through diis 
life alone. Even if he did achieve Biuldhahood, it was supposed to be the 
consequence of the asc'otic practices accumulated thiough many lives, so 
that one co dd bc*come a Buddha wnl\ on reaching the thresholtl of perfirt 
religion. Hl dly a hundretl years h.ul elapstxl after the introduction by 
Saicho of the Tendai st^ct into Japan, when a IVnilai Siholar, Annen, 
began to preach not only that one tcu!J !>LCi>rne a HiuKlha in this world, 
but also that one could bccvme a Hu uiiui through asceiic p:a',.tice during 
one’s life, and would lx? jHTmitted ti* Ik a Hiiddha ali\’C in the huniaii 
body. 

’*At the LK'ginning. according to a saert-d priest, or according to the 
scriptures, learning that an adiituon is iKalrng but an enlightenment, otw 
achieves the Intelligence of a Buvldiui witlv ut o\ er('(‘ining one's afllictions. 
Learning that mundane c\:, ter.ee is nvihii^g but Nirean.i, one fx'comes a 
Buddha in the form of iJenrily n\ r.anie,’ uhich is simph wh.it tlie nuin’ 
dane existence turns out to }x\ ITiar is wl'v it is caihd enhgliienment and 
also l>ccoming a Biiddh.i. If s»ne’s IxkK diK-v n:>t iKKonie a Buddha, neither 
does one's mind. If one's mind li.is .drc.idv heccunc a Buddha, so conse 
quently docs one’s bihlv 

This worldliness vv is ’plamK expressed h\ Kukai. ilie founder in ' 
of the JapaneirC Shingon f 1 f ue Word) X.nmiing to Kuk.n, the world 
and humanity both con^i^i uf six constituent elemenrs; earth, water, 
wind, sky, and intelligence. I heir essence is the abs4.(lulc truth 'the \\\»rld 
of the Law) and they are st) [x rfectK interrelated as never ro ohstruct . or 
opjx>se) one another. It follows that mankind and Buddhas arc identical in 
their e,ssencc. Kukai preached tliat if one should follow such reasoning 
then making figures with one’s hands, reciting incant, itions, or coixentrat 
ing one’s mind (the three actions of man’s lx)dv, mouth, and miiui ). would 
be directly identified with those' of a Buddha. He sjx'cifically wrote a Nxik 
called the '‘CatmKentunes on Becoming a Buddha Alive in the Human 
Body/^ He supi^orts the dextrine of e.sotcric Buddhism: “One can attain the 
status of great erdi^ ^ tenment witii the body that was born of one’s pit' 
ents.”^ 

The doctrine of Nichiren C 1 222-1282), a development of the Japanese 
Tendai sect influenced by esoteric Buddhism, continued to stress l>ecoming 
a Buddha alive in the human body. 'The gate to the truth called 'Becoming 
a Buddha alive in the human body* ought to be studied as a matter of great 
importance by the scholars of die world. My own disciples in particular 
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should keep this matter in m nd above anything elst‘ During these tv/enty- 
seven years Ix'twecn the fifth year of Kencho and tL ihird year of Koan, I 
have stared in various places a great many gate*, to ciiter the truth. But all 
the gates lead up just to tliis one.' "-' “Should we recit , with the sincerity of 
our hearts, ’Nammyo horrh'^r-l^^o (Adoration of the Lotus Sutra), the 
Peilect One in the C’osrnic (ox^ the Dhaniu^j, the eternal fundamental 
basis, . . . etc. — all of ilKin would come and t^aiher around us. Tliat is the 

reast^n why the most de\<i*' cl 'j{ tbc devoted followers of the true practice 
could IxTome Buddhas, wr. . tlier or not they take leave of their bodies.’*’^^ 

Hunning as a paralle' !' lu h a view in ecf lesiastica’ doctrines, popular 
religions are alsrj ])ased uji ■!. this worldhru ss As an illustration, the reli- 
gious faitli in Ji/o. a ndjan dcit) of cinldrcn and of the wdeked 
{Ksit/'^itrhha j htcainc pojnii ir afle^ ihe Heian period, because 

the common man m can always hxd: to ri c great benevolence of the 

holv [>ery)n M-ady and wdlnv,, to save him lie is. 

“Ksir :v -.m o since Ivc i'- unLubomaLlv Ix'nevoicnt, does 

not li\(‘ in tilt Pure 1 . :ki S rice his conr.c‘c't;< ' s with Imman beingi arc so 
(Kt*]>. be doe*' n<»l c'lll l di\inc dctith He or l-. males the place of evil his 
li.ibitat, a.ncl m \\> ' friend*' yilclv wjr!' *'hnr*eiS 

A c]l'c*,?io!) it !.. r.i Hcl here On. mjgl : arjiie tlia» in jap.an Pure 

I .'nd fhnulhism \(*\ j-opulai, and (\cri .j c Nichirer sc\t, under its 

iiiiluiiicc. used li ' I'l.r.isc "Ihe S.i: u'c wldJ- is the Pure 

.’.nci ‘ * 

Ibnt I and P/idd in Jap.n. b. 'Wever wa.' no always orJier- 
*vorId!\ 1 lu Pine i .u cjddhi''m «»1 tb' I kian pr'ri i*! ir cannur be de- 
nied w .c irv bru'd u> r<. L " 1 pra,i’' ..1 rtblcss au. altar.}, prime 

im|K»r!ant.e t-i .1 life of s«.\i ; <0:1. Put dx f under of the Jod. > I'cn Ixmd 
seer. Iloru-n ■' Cienku. 1212 ' was decidedly xr. the side or a.^'se’^ting 

this world. Onee a \vairi<'r larne and confidctl t-’ llruen what tieubied his 
mind, he icnild not recoiuile his religious belief as a believer of the jTxlo 
Mvt with liis dulv as a .wntmru: to fight on the baillefield. I lorien answered 
him as follows ‘ Ihe original \ow of Amiiabha is not cenveerned whether 
one s piedispcwjtiim is gCHxi ur evil, or whether the religiour ^ lactice is more 
or less. Since it d(H*s not \ iHuui ujxm the puniv or impurity of the bodv. or 
time, place or o[)jxnt unities, tlic occasion of death is of no consequence. 
Ev'en sinners, as sinners, are eligible for rebirth in the Pure Lai i. if they 
should invtxale the name of .\mitabha. Pb is the miracle ef me original 
VOW'. As for lh<»se born into the families of warriors, who fight in war and 
lose their lives therein, if thev only should invocate the name of Amitabha, 
they would be assisted by the original vow and world be welcomed by 
Amitabha into the Pure Land. ITiis you should never doubt 

Moreover, the J<¥^ vshin sect, from the standpoint that assures anyone 
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rebirth into the Pure Land only if one has faith in AmitSbha in daily life, 
strives to realize absolute significance within one's life in this world. It 
attaches great importance to the phase of coming back to this world in 
contrast to the phase of going to the Pure Land. Such a standpoint gave 
rise to more or less distorted interpretations of phrases in the Buddhist 
scriptures.®* 

The point that the Jodo sect meant to give great significance and a 
theoretical basis to positive action in this world has already Ix'cn elaborated. 
But according to Pure Land Buddhism in India, this world is sup|iosed to 
be the impure land smeared with dirt, where no ordinary men could ever 
practice religion. In order for ordinary men to attain Nirvana, thev must be 
bom in the next life into the Pure Land, which is the better world, where 
they should, under the guidance of Amitabha, listen to the doctrine of 
the Buddha and practice asceticism. According to the Japanese Pure Land 
Buddhism, especially the Jtxlo-shin sect, in contrast, to be born into the 
Pure Land is identical with attaining Nirvana. (To be reborn into the 
Pure Land is nothing but Nirvana.) S<^ the upshot was that Japanese 
Pure Land Buddhism transposed the position of this world, which is the 
impure land, to the ptjsition tantamount to what was considered b\ the 
Indian followers of Pure Land Buddhism to be the delightful Pure l.and. 
This transposition should also be attributed to the this-vvorldly inclination 
of the Japanese people. 

It would be rash, however, to conclude that Pure Land Buddhism in 
Japan is completely this-worldly. An element of escapism cannot be denied 
its outlook. The attitudes of resignation and submission in every area of 
life were imposed upon people under the feudal regime, since, it was told, 
everything was predetermined as the conset^ucnce of the actions in one's 
previous life. Yet by comparison with the Pure I-and Buddhism of India 
and of China, such an element of escapism from this world was relatively 
weak in the Pure Land Buddhism of Japan, and became even less influen- 
tial toward the modern period. 

The this-worldly idea of becoming a Buddha alive in the human bodv 
is also conspicuous in the Japanese Zen sect. Dogen (1200^-125^). the 
founder of the Soto school, straightfonvardly asserts that to attain enlight 
enment is not the function of the mind but that of the body: 

"Is the Way (r ^ liberation) achieved through the mind or through the 
body? The doctrinal schools speak of the identity of mind and body, and so 
when they speak of attaining the Way through the body, they explain it 
in tenns of this identity. Nevertheless, this leaves one uncertain as 
to what 'attainment by the body* truly means. From the point of view of 
our school, attainment of the Way is indeed achieved through the body as 
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well as the mind. So long as one hojx's to grasp the Truth only through the 
mind, one will not attain it even in a thousand existences or in eons of 
time. Only when one lets gf) of the mind and ceases to seek an intellectual 
apprehension of the Truth is lilxration attainable. Enlightenment of the 
mind through the sense of sight and comprehension of the Truth through 
the sense of hearing are truly bfKlily attainments. To do away with mental 
deliberation and cognition, and simply to go on sitting, is the method bv 
which the Way is made an intimate part of our lives I'hus attainment of 
the Way becomes truly attainment through the IxkIv. That is why I put 
exclusive emphasis upon sitting.*'-*'' 

Dogen recogni7cd tlu iinicjueness of Zen. in contrast to other doc- 
trines. exactly on this [xiint to attain enlightenment with the Ixxlv. In 
parallel with this, there is Xichiren’s assertion to the effect that ‘The 
Ilokke Sutra should in»t nuK be read in the mind, but should be read in 
the body.” Japanese Piuddinsm is. then. stiongK imbued with an activistic 
behaviorism and pra^tu.d tendenev. which is tied up with its this- 
worldliness. 

Toward the l.itest period of .\laha\ana Buddhism in India, it was 
maintained that the predisjvjsition of Buddhahood possibilitN of becoming 
an enlightened pei‘'"n is constant and is not subject to change. Dogen, 
linking his own v.i v to that assertion, c.\]>»>unded it somewhat diffcrentlv. 
The changing and iluetuating phase’s <»f the phenomenal world, he asserts, 
are themselves predi^p' sjtuais for a Buddha. “Grass, trees, bushes, and 
w(Xk1s are changea})le-- that is, ihev are predisjxisitions for a Buddha. Men, 
things, l>odv, and mind are v.bangcable — that is, they are predispositions for 
a Buddha. C'ountr^e^. river>. and mountains are changcah^ that is. tbe\ 
are predr ;xisin<ins for a Buddha. Anuiiara-Samvaksambodhi he supreme 
enlightf’nm' iit is eltangei}»le since it is a predisjx)sition for a Buddha. The 
great jx’rfect Nirvana is a I'Tedispositjon fo* a Buddha si .cc it is change- 
able.*'^'' 

The this worldly charaaci of the Zen sect is alst) embodied in Japanese 
Zen priests in later jXTiiKls Shosan Suzuki, instance, 

taught the general lav Ix’lievcrs as follows “To pray for a ^-‘appy future 
dex's not mean to pra\ for ' world after death. It means to be delivered from 
aflhetions here and ntwv. and thus to attain a gre tl comfort. Then, where 
do you think tlx'se aflliciions come from? Thev spring solely from the love 
of your own Ixxly. I lad it not been for this ix ■ of yours, from Wi.,.. should 
you suffer? To he delivered, therefore, from this IxhIv of yours is to become 
a Buddha,”"' I lis disciple. Echu, also states that Buddhism ought to be 
what is useful to this real world, ‘niic law of the Buddha is supposed to 
serve only the future life and to be of no use for todays affairs. Followers, 
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therefore, only think of their future happiness, and none of them knows 
how to control evils within their own minds today, and to eliminate their 
present afflictions. This is a great misconception. ' 

The medieval Shintoist tiuwies adopted their terminology mainly 
from Buddhist scriptures. But Shintoism accepted only the this world 
aspect which appears only in the incidental remarks ai some peripheral 
parts of the scriptures, rejecting the other-worldly as|xx i of Buddhism. 7’he 
**Hoki-Hongr^* one of the five hooks of Shintoism that provided the 
Foundation ^or the Shintoist theologv of the Isc Shrine in the Medieval 
period, states that if men should acojnipl!.sli the supreme virtues of absolute 
sincerity and integrity, the result would be '‘living in peaceful harmonv. 
sun and moon shining clear and bright wind and rain coming ai the right 
time, the nation being enriched and the pc‘ople given securitv.” llien, it 
goes on to say, armed force would no longer be necess.irv. ITiesc sentences 
are based upon the following part of th*L ‘Dalfuuryoju kyo (The Largei 
Sukhavativyuha-sutray. "Wherever a Buddha gews, there is no countiv. 
town, hill, or village that is not enligluenetl h\ him. Sk\ and earth are in 
peaceful harmony, and sun and mexm arc clear and bright. W'lml and rain 
come in due time and there is no calamitv. The nation is enriched and 
people are secure and no armed forces arc c\cr usc^d. \’iriues arc respet ted 
benevolence is promoted, and courtesv aod hiimihtv are practiced in ear 
nest." Originally, ihe “Daimuryoju sutra" teaches the existence o( ilu here 
Land and the vow of Amitabha Buddha, and the essence oi us leachiniy 
is to give meaning to the activities of tins wt^ld !n transcending this wiirld 
The Japanese Buddliisis, on the contrarv, n. yarded the rneotiorci. 

sentences as advocating “national defensu and lai<i great iniportance 
them, while Shintohts selected only thisworidlv teach eg fiom du I\ni 
Land scriptures. 

Consequently, Shintoism and the Buddhist idea of Ixci^ming a Buc. 
dha alive in the human body were easily united. 

‘The shrine of gods 
Is the body of my own, 

Inhaling breath being the Outer Shrine, 

Exhaling breath being the Inner Shrine.”*^ 

Thisrworldliness became even stronger as the nation proceeded into the 
Tokugawa period. The this-worldly and anti religious tendencies were 
already manifest among the merchants' thoughts in the early Tokiigaw'a 
period. ^‘It is unnecessary to pray for a happy future when one is already in 
one's fifties. ... It is even more unbecoming to spend days and nights at 
a temple on the pretext of praying for a happy future, al^ndoning one's 
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family and bcjasting of worshipping at a it mplc. ... In this life one 
should use* ones discretion, iiIk)vc* all else not to lose one’s reputation.** 
(The Will of Soshitsii Shiinai [ a merchant of Ilakata)."* It is 

not surprising that the this worlclK tendency hcxanie especially pre-eminent 
during the nuxlern period in Japan and that it c . .n caused the emergence 
of nuiterialism. 

The Indian theory <»l the transmigration of the yjul was alyj adopted, 
hut even tliis theory sciim t.-nies underwent a transformation which led into 
aflirming lih in this world '| o illustrate this point, let me quote from the 
famous desi nption of Mavishige Kusunoki ( ? - 1 336), at the time of his 
death. 

“Mas.ishige. in In ^ it. asked his brother .Masasue: ‘It is said that the 
gcMuI or e\il *>( ciiu s lulu?., depends ujv>n what one desires at the time 
of ones death. W h.it • \Mur wisli among the nine worlds?’ Masasue, 
huigliing heartily, aie-wivil ‘It is mv wish to hi- txjrn as the same human 
heitig sc'sen time s in ttru* r to annihilate the I mpcror's enemy.' Masashige, 
hwiking sijprcin. r. d. I, said ‘.A most sinful evil wish as it is, 1 mvself 
also wish the sanu lit us tlien he reixirn into men and accomplish this 
wisli (»f (lurs 1 hij p'ltdging each other, ihev stabbed each other and fell 
upon tilt s,une j-:!! a ‘ 

.Acenrding t :ht general \ h‘w of ui-’st Indians, it is desirable to be 
Ji'lm'TcJ froptt tl: ■. .t'.r/d lull here in japan, while accepting the theory of 
tin if.insMugr.iti* ij i tb soul on one liand. m^st people wish, on the other 
Inind, Jh' fchori; * 'Lu leor/d. The eoncejit ol lovaltv in China was the 
h‘\.ilt\ »'l oni \ hfUiim in accordiance with the C onfucian theory. Chu- 
kok iineenng i “• i 2 1 \ 1) declare in his "(to Suisir no Iho (the 
simiul Kitir to the I'rnp.' or at the tune of mooili/ing the v"' . “ 1 , Your 
Majists l.iunble Mr\a".'. bend.ng m\M.lf most humbly lik. a ball, shall 
exeit m\ !'• i ih'it aiu! *'i '.11 cea^t '»nl\ after I am dead. In c\>iitrast with 
this. .Ma''*.i''l . i'.a Ku>u!'i'' 1 1 ‘Mtes ^ wish to Ih’ rt'born sc'wn times in order 
lisrr\< ibt Iropina n. uloxalK." I be idea of "SerMng one's country by 
getting K’in ' o n iinu ^ tberel^\ e'^iablisbed. and it was made most of 
b\ laltei ikiN n uionali* t" 

\i! '.!i‘ r.- il! :vitn .1. 1 21- i famous as a reviver of the 

Kitsii st < t ciutwij; 'ill K uii.il-.iia |X'ii<h 1 . was a wilfare worker who founded 
ajant\ liosjd! i!s I. t.iki v.iie ol mvaluK When he was al Saidai Temple, 
taking pnv on a 1. p. 1 !u u poatedK earned I'im on his own hack the city 
and iv^i;ed l..t him whaiiMr he wanUil. Btin- deepK granted with 
nNok.m s dee<:. ot 1 h n. :xe. the nuahd said to him on hl^ deathbed; I 
slhill ecrtainlv U kIh.,,, into this woihl and Kvomc nn masters humble 
XTV.ini in order to reuinovate tin nuistei •. virtuous d.eds. .As a mark tor 
mv master to idcuuifs me^ I sh.tll h.i\i' .1 scMr left on m\ ace. 
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enough, in the later years of Ninsho's life, there ap{)carcd among his 
disciples a man with a scar on his face, who served him as an attendant. 
People said, we are told, that he was the leper regenerated.'" Whereas 
according to the Indian Buddhist view of life and death, mankind are 
supposed to transmigrate through the six spheres of eMstence on (Kii)unt of 
their good and evil deeds, here m Japan ordinary men are ackniiwledged to 
be reborn into this world, should thev make vows to be so. 

The Japanese had been this vvi^rld minded and optimistic long belore 
the advent of Buddhism. It was because the nuind.ine view ol life had long 
remained witi them that the idea ol legarding this world as the strained 
and impure land could ne\er take nxit I lu theory of im[Hirit\ .is preached 
by Buddhism, therefore, was ne\er ack pied by the Japanese in its oiiginal 
form. 

The first lesson of the ascetics c»f lllna\ana Buddhism is to n’g.ird 
one’s body as impure. Here the IxxK is regarded as the v>urce t»f all e\ils, 
and as a hindrance to the practice oi the U'a\. Dogen, however, re\iseil 
this interpretation. According to him, contemplation should l>c realized in 
ones actions in ever^dJ^ Idc. “So called contemplations arc c\cr\cla\ acti\ i 
tics like sweeping the ground and the fhxir ' * I hat should be conceived as 
exactly identical to 'Vcxogm/ing one’s bod\ as impure “ Moreover, in lliat 
case one is cxpx.x'ted to transcend the ciichotoinv of puritv and impuritv It 
IS not a dichotomous argument of puritv or impuritv ‘ C'onsci|ueniK the 
theory of impurity emphasized b\ Indian Biidclhism was not wckomcil hv 
the Japanese in general. “.An opinion like the ihcorv of im|)iirii\, com 
mented Nakamoto Tomniaga, “is based ujx>n the mores of the Indians In 
this land Such a view is not accepted h\ jx-tiple 

Pessimism w^as another world view which never UH»k a precise lt)rm in 
Japan. After the implantaUon oi Buddhism int(« Japan, there appealed in 
“the Manyoshii” some poems under the inlhience of Buddhist thoughts 
But e\en these are no more than the lamentations ol the c hangcahiliiv and 
transiency of man and things To illustrate 

To w'hat shall I liken this life- 
it IS like a lx>at. 

Which, unm(X)red at morn. 

Drops out of sight 

And leaves n<>thing Ix'hind. 

Tlie fear of death, as shown in early Buddhism and Jainism, is conspic 
uously absent here. Let us listen to the confession of a Jain |)essimisi 

''Living things torture living things. 

Behold, great fears of the world^ 
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Living things abound with afflictions. 

Fluman beings cling to lust and passion. 

They go to self-destruction with their frail helpless bodies/'®^ 

"It is a great fear, affliction, I say. 

Living beings are trembling in all directions. ' ' 

Such profound outcries were never heard from the Japanese. Dogen 
argues even against pessimism itself. 

"Mundane e.xisterue is nrjthing but the life of the Buddha himself. 
Should one loathe and tr\ u, abandon it. that is precisely to lose the life of 
the Buddha. Should one sr.i\ with it and cling to mundane existence, that 
also would mean Kj l<Ke i!u life of the Buddha 

1 here are iniuirm i.i!>le jioems composed in Japan to e.vpress Buddhist 
thought, but so far as the profound semse of pessimism is concerned, there 
are few exjiressing a \ lew, and the\ arc \\niten for a limited minoritv 
of the pc'ople. .\1m» lacking are philosophical pcK‘ms. e.xpressing rational 
reflecticjos inai i:!urr.;nat> the nature of suffering, non-ego. and emptiness. 

Japanese pcsslmj^m differs from that of Occidental pec^ple. In the 
\\ est pessimism means t(^ iKxome weaned of e.xislence in this world. In the 
c ase of the Japane se , h\ contrast, it means to t>e wearied onlv e)f complicated 
social fette rs an.; ^ostrie turns fre)m which thc\ wish to be delivered. Conse- 
i|iienil\, the scnise «•! pessimism is dispelled as sikui as one comes to live 
close tv> the iK.iunes of nature, far apart from human socict\. Saigyc) 
M iS I lejc' , thougli be had escaped frc'»m the world, env'ved contemplat- 
ing the m«K»n. lulls, streams, flowers, etc., and spending the rest of his life 
tr 4 i\ elling .irouiui on Kamo-ne» C humei i i s ~ ^ weaned as he 

was of this world, enuncj nature and was contenlcei. Ii a life of se- 
clusion in his hermitai^e Saint kiensei ^ i 62 :^-i('oS^ of rukakusa and. 
moie rcceniK. C)iagaki ruiigcTsu alv* en;o\ed nature, despite the fact that 
the\ hated to mingle m worldK affairs. Pessimism, as she>wn in these 
eases, is gixen Us sent m :he form of attachment te> nature/’^ 

“C hangeabli is this wiukl. 

So ma\ k* the eherrv hK>ssoms. 

1 ailing II, ni\ garden 

“Brief IS this mortal life — 

Let me go and seek the W a\ 

Contemplating the hills and streams undefiled 

Not onlv were ihev attached to nature, but they kept warm spots in 
their hearts for companiims and never ceased to long for humanit\. in t c 
midst of their hermitage. Saigvo, in his life of a se'Iiiar\ tra\cllcr. cnjo\c 
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tranquility and yet in his heart he yearned for life, which he had aban 
doned on his own accord. 

'IVeary as I am 
Of this world. 

When autumn comes 
And the moon shines serene, 

I feel 1 should like to sur\ ive.'’ 

'^Wearied of this world 
Why should I be? 

Those once despised by me 
Today my delight turn out to be.” 

Even the life of Basho (1644-1694'^ as a solitary wanderer was deeply 
imbued with a longing for companions. “W'hat a lazy old man I am! 
Usually, being annoyed by visitors, I have pledged my heart not to sec or to 
invite others. Nevertheless, on a moonlit night or on a snowv morn, how 
unreasonable it is of me not to long for a companion.”** In Kenko 
C1283-1350), the author of the 'TsnrecKre-gnSii” (Cleanings from Leisure 
Hours, or “Grasses of Idleness*’;, the attachment to worldly affairs is es 
pecially deep-rooted. That such a sentiment was not limited solclv to 
some men of letters in the past is clear enough, when we look into our own 
minds a little deeper. 

The Acceptance of Man's \attiral Dispositions 

I have already pointed out that the Japanese in i^enoral are inclined to 
search for the absolute within the phenomenal world or in what is imniedi 
ately observable. .Among all the natures that are most immediate to man’s 
experience is the nature of man, so that man’s natural dispositions rank 
highest in the average Japanese wav of thinking. 

Just as the Japanese are apt to accept external and objective nature as 
it is, so they are inclined to accept man’s natural desires and sentiments as 
they arc, and not to strive to repress or fight against them. 

Love was the favorite theme of ancient Japanese pcK'try. Love among 
the ancient Japanese was sensual and unrestrained. The true meaning of 
life existed for them in love. In general, the expression of their sentiments 
was direct and 0|A*n, without suppression, at least none that one can 
observe externally. 

This tendency underwent transformations which varied according to 
diverse historical periods and social classes. Nevertheless, it remained as a 
relatively distinctive characteristic of most of the people. Japanese poetry, 
for insunce, is rich in love poems, and seems vastly different from the 
poetry of the Indian or the Chinese peoples. 
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Norinaga Motoori (1730-1801), the great scholar of Japanese classics, 
recognized the distinction of the Japanese from the Chinese in this respect: 

'The fact that the Book of Poetry (Shife Ching) lacks love poems 
reveals something of the customs of the people of that country [China]. 
They only make an outward show of manly appearance, concealing the 
womanishness of their real selves. In contrast, the abundance of love poems 
in our empire reveals the way to express one's genuine dispositions."’^ 

In India there is an abundance of love poems. Nevertheless, the 
Indians in general sought an ultimate and absolute meaning bevond pas- 
sions of love, which many of them were taught to annihilate. So the 
acceptance of natural h»vc mav be taken as a distinguishing characteristic 
of the Japanese compared with most of the other civilized peoples of Asia. 

How does this tendency affect the Japanese wav of adopting foreign 
cultures? 

The ethical thconts «>f Confucianism tended originally to asceticism, 
w'hich w' i d'!ulu inlv’ritcd bv the Japanese Confucianists. Among 
them, however, there were those who tried to accept man’s natural disposi- 
tions. Tlir I ale of ( u'>iu and The Tale of Ise were the favorite reading of 
such sch<3lars as St>Mi OgNu '1666-1-2'^'' and Keizan Hori Ci6&S-i"5"). 
Ogvu recognr/ed ;ne intrinsk value of tl'.esc old literary' works, whose value 
sh(^uld not lx* (dw .iretl by the risque content.’* He also maintained that 
since pKxnrv expiessod natural feelings, the farfetched moralizing on the 
pt»erns hv the C hinese «.ritics was n<»t rele\ant.“' In this respc'ct his attitude 
IS in Ci^^fnI mit^ with tl'.ai of sc holars of Japanese classics. 

.Vvcpting as he d<^s the view that the Book of History (Shu Chiug), 
among the I nc BcK^ks. nlstes the 'Cireat n^^chings anu ‘ ws of .\ncicnt 
Wise Kings." he comnurt^ upon the Book of Poetry .ih Cho:g) as 
follows 

' I he Book of Poetn in anoiln r matter. It is composed of the language 
nf sv>ngs, )ust as the later vi.w ]x»etr\ is Confucius edited it for its wording. 
.\nd the schol.irs stiidieil it h’r wording. That is whv Confucius savs: If 
voii do not study the '‘f Poetry, \ou have nothing to sav. In the later 

day pc‘ruxl. oive has come to stud' the Book of Poetry in the same fashion as 
one reads the Boifk of \\ and thev regard the former as an cxjx'sition 

of the principle of punishing iicc and rewarding virtue. That is whv one is 
at one’s wits’ envi when it comes to interpreting the lascivioi jxx’m of 
Cheng wei. T he moral teachings I'f iiisiu .ire so rare in this of 

Poetry that ih-w are negligible If the neo Confucianists opinion be granted 
as true, then whv slunild the wgc have res^^ried to such a uumdalxuit way 
(of presenting the principle of punishing vice arv. rewarding virtue .. 
instead of writing dircctlv a separate Kn'k of moia! in'rriKii'm- .0 i ve 
opinion of these* Con^ ci.mists shows that thev are igm rant of the essence 
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of poetr)*. The preface to the Book of Poetry was written in the spirit of 
comprehending the proper meanings of poetry. . • . The later scholars, 
having lost the original spirit of Confucianism, wrote large and small 
prefaces. This is most despicable. The words of poetry touch u[X)n all 
subject matters, from the government to the street, and reach also the 
countries of many a lord. Is there any place in the world where the 
difference does not exist between the noble and the low, man and woman, 
the wise and the foolish, the beautiful and the ugly? Through poetry, one 
can comprehe. d the changes of the world, the customs of people, their 
feelings, and the subtle phases of changing things. Its huiguage is elegant 
and gentle, and being akin to the sentiments, its expression delicate. I’he 
subject matter of jxieiry can be an\ thing, no matter how small or trivial, 
and thus poctrv can be humbling to the spirit of pride. 1 lerein lies, 
however, a ke\ for the wise man to compiehend finds, for the brave man to 
understand woman, f(»r kings to know their |)eople. and for the age of 
prosperity to perceive the age of devastation. '■ 

Shundai Da/ai ( called man's natural feelings the only 
genuine ones, which he listed as “likes and dislikes. sulFering and rejoicing, 
anxietv and pleasure, etc.” .\nd he maintains “. . . I'here is not a single 
human being devoid of these feelings, liither for the great or the [x'ttN, the 
noble or the low. there is no diflerenee in this respeit. love ol one's 
parents, wives, and children is also the same among the noble aiul the low. 
Since these feelings originate from an innate truthfulness, never stained 
with falsity, they arc called genuine feelings. . . His stand[X)int is 
pure naturalism. 

“There are no double dealings in actions that ilow from natural dis 
positions, wherein the inside and outside are transparent that ihev are 
one and the same thing. 1 he natural disjxjsitions are the innate true* nature 
of men. Those actions done without fx.*ing taught, without learning, with 
out force but with freedom from all tlioughts are the work of tlie natural 
dispositions. This is called truthfulness. And this is the signilic.itue of the 
golden mean.’'*'* 

In the sixial realm, however, there are certain regulations of conduct, 
to which one should merely conform. But within one's inner stdf one can 
think whatever one olcases. 

'"According to the way of saints, one is saiil to he a man of noble 
character, only if one docs not act against propriety but ol>scrvcs decorum 
concerning the body (regardless of), whether or not one sees a woman and 
imagines her lasciviously and takes delight in her bi^auty. lliat is exactly 
what it means to discipline one's mind through profTcr decorum.""'' 

Apparently this is a metamorphosis of Confucianism in japan, discard- 
ing the traditional attitude of the ancient Chinese Confucianism which 
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refused to interpret the love jKiems of the Boofe of Poetry as such, and tried, 
instead, to interpret them as prcifessing political and moral Icssrms. Dazai 
defiantlv declared: would rather be a master of acrobatic feats, than a 
moralist/’*^' 

As to the projH’r l>c*ha\ior a married couple, Cdiinesc' Confucianism 
taught, “one should discriminate l>ctween man and wile," according to the 
hierarchical f»rder <»f husband and wife. Japanese* C’<m(ucianists like Toju 
Nakac ( hov.< emphasi/ed rather the harmony of husband 
and wife. "'I he hushaml Jifudd 1^ right(*ous. while the wife should be 
obc’dient. and whert l>olh .oi m this mann(‘r in perfect harmony, that is the 
meaning of tl)e way of div nmination."*'' 

Afsutane I lirala ^ as a nj.iir)n.i!;M had little use for Chinese 

thoughts in general, but he interpreted the ‘ I>xtrine of the Mean" 

'' ’( hufii\ yioig ) as a d-.. truie of naturale^rn .ind as such he adopted it. 

“Anycme knows |Hrb(tlv well bv nature •.sii}i<>ut Ix^rr^^iwing others* 
teac hings. th r* c»^k1s. tin |.»fds. and parents .if* rt ^[)e(. tabic and the wife and 
children lovable*. 1 1 .i. lungs of the v.a\ of .b':rnanit\ . complex as they 
ap|H ar tn lx*, do III l.jv t originate (mm this t . . . I he ‘Chiing- 

'iiiug' s.i\s. '\\li.{»Mtr destiny is pretli tt ri’u:.* d iU 1 leaycn is c.dded a 
natuial disjv^'jti' u |., cunvpK witli the v n jtu:..: -.iisjvjsuions iv called the 
W .iv And pr.i t * the W as is called !<.!•. loj.g Its meaning is that ar the 
tinm of nnrjs I rum is prosulcd \Cith t!u mb rn true feelings of 
bt ne\ ( b lu c', Ills!) < and lut' lu i I !)c se are called 

rlisp isjtiMus \ t t.. f.dsds .-r d.sti r! t!u m is the true v.ay of 

hurnip. t*. ( )nr s|p old ’• -..n anil r* jvd tt< ri/c • ne inlxirn vsay v that no 
( \ ii !u .rr 'h’ldd r« suit lo ilup.tn:!* ...;h a lu'ar ^ txamj-K. f»ur 

i *'un!! \ UP e M bs jMtie- j.sst .ind stnnght. atul th.:*: u hat \*.e call 

) ' ^ ’ •!'.< sp»: ' ' t japo' i r .Micuon the '-•al ‘^f our 

i - untr\ S.n, » tiu I W , 1 ^ ]'* ia, lie a n:ai!t T as tl.is me should 

nulei d si^ ; .'M 1A<' ! gi and i»n*p!t:ib ahandt»n llu v.^alled mind 

t‘t the u ?v • { 1 nd.gl.tennif e' and all l!\i! .ire athcled and budJha ish let 
us. insi* ad. r. ■: d,. t^rt - a b a gf t thi^ sj>.tit ’ I lapan tin s^.ul of this 
but train and o gina!< *! v tii.u 'sc ina\ [v.hsh it up into a straight, just, 
pun .ind sginf .d lapu'; 

1 he natoT d . .:s and n.*:. a disii, t;r'.d\ni.\ dessrilx'd afxwc rc pn scnis 
alvj the lap.ou se r<) . f .u . f p'ing Ivudd5i>»''. 

Onko )iuf> S- »'.* 1 4 .a lin b .ust v{ t!ic mvxler:: :x:pk1. to 

\\l>om c tc'ibt should Im ge.en f'‘T prop.vgumt; Ibiddhism am eng the o>m- 
mon |X'-op|r, preached that iiv-ialvts nuau' t** f(dhns m.m v n.uur.d dis|x>S! 
tmns Onko aecrpted man s natural d3'.p>sitions hut dso cmphasi/cd 
man’s ability to cnnitTil bis lowei di mt<*s ami x ntimcnts Naturalism in this 
sense, however, neser Ixtairnr p>|>ulaf among the Japanese m jprncral. nor 
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was it ever an influential guiding principle. Naturalism in the sense of 
satisfying man's desires and sentiments, instead, was a predominant trend 
in Japanese Buddhism. 

The Ritsu sect with its two hundred and fifty precepts was intnxluced 
also into Japan but it never became as widespread as it was in Intlia and 
China. Even the ascetic practices of the Ritsu sect (similar to those of the 
early Buddhist orders), which were far from being austere when compared 
with those of the Indian ascetics, had too many inhibitory restrictions of 
man's natura' dispositions and instinct to be accepted by the majority of the 
Japanese. (These ascetic practices are still strictly observed today in Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia.) On die whole, Japanese Buddhism inclined 
to hedonism. The practice of the ceremony of praver. for instance, was an 
occasion to the aristocrats of the Hcian jx'rhxl for enjoying sensory pleasure. 
“In front of the Prince of Spring, the fiagrance of the plum hloss«>ms wafts 
faintly, mingled with the scent from inside the bamlxK) blind, and makes 
one feel as though one were in the land of a liv ing Buddha. For them, a 
Buddhist mass in this world was already the Pure Land or Paradise. In fact, 
it meant merely “to have a pleasant eveuini\. Ix'fore having the fine voiced 
chant sutras for them.'’*^* 

Such a tendency finally led to the repudiation of discijilines 'T he 
Chinese monk Cianjin (Chien chen, ca. a d f)f the H\iikr« I un^ 
hsing) Temple of T’ang, propagated the Right law <»f diviplines and 
initiated the Buddhist confirmation i f that I aw, which in tin mcirse of 
time came to be neglected Since the mediev.il jx^ruH.!, the r»iiddhist ton 
firmation had btxrome onlv nominal, and |x‘(>j)ie gathered from varituis coun- 
tries merely to stroll around the ordmatK'n platfortn (^f ilie temple. Iln v 
knew nothing of the large and small disciplines, nt»r did they try to learn 
anything of the regulations about the infringement of these disciplines. 
Instead, they merely counted the years after taking orders, and let them 
selves degenerate into priests who accepted services for nothing. Ihe 
observ ance of abstention and disciplines had thus come to an end. 

Tbe repudiation of disciplines was cs[>ccij!!y jxipular among the fol 
lowers of the Jodo sect. ‘TTiosc who practice the invixalion of Amitahha 
alone, say that by playing the game of go or that of sngorofcu (a kind of 
backgammon) they do not violate any of their teachings. Clandestine 
sexual relations or .he eating of meat and flesh is no hindrance to rebirth 
into the Pure Land. The observance of disciplines in the age of dcgeiu*ra 
tion is the tiger in the street. That ought to be dreaded; that ought to Ix' 
detested. Should one be afraid of sins and shrink from evils, such a one 
would certainly be a man who never believes in the Buddha. 'Pic Pure 
Realm teachings, preached by lloncn (1133*1212), disregards the distiiu 
don between the observance and the infringement of disciplines. It lavs 
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emphasis solely upm the practice of the invocation of Amiiabha. "If one 
who cats fish should k* relxirn into the Pure I^nd, a cormorant would 
certainly k the one. If one who dr>c*s not cat fish should k reborn into the 
Pure Land, a monkey would indeed be the one. Whether or not one eats 
fish d(H‘s not count, but it is the one who invcxaies Amiiabha that is bound 
to k reborn into the Pure Land.’'‘“‘ 

It was Niihiren ( 1222 1282^' who w'as keen enough to p>int out that 
the Jodo sect of Japan bad turned into somelhint; entirely different in 
practice from that of ('bin 1. 

"According to Zend'". s ^Shan-tao) Gate to the Meditatioji, it is said; 
Make a vow not to t'.uth with your hand, nor to put into \our mouth, 
wine, meal, and five spi^ « s. Pray that \our IxkIv and mouth k attacked 
instantK hy the venorn.oiis jy)x, should you breach these words/ These 
sentences mean that tin men and women, nuns and monks, who try" to 
practice invocation of Ari'.ii.lbha should abstain from wine, from fish and 
flesh, and f, the Inv es. leek, scallion, ..nion, t;ar!ic. ginger. Invoca- 
tors who do not nbsi r\e this shall k attacked !n the venomous j»ox in this 
life and shall fall intn the inferno. Disregardmi; this warning, the men and 
w'f.men, the nuns .«nd monks, who practice invocatum of Amiiabha, drink 
wine and eat lisli ..n.d Ik sh to their hearts* o>ntvnl Is it not like swallowing 
a swortl-’"* 

rhe lenden^ V to ignore disciplines seemed als*^ U) be cvuleiu within 
the Zen s<*ct. The S'lmort Krtgrto;: lit ’ t icld-waich Mim.)r.‘' by 
I ujiwara no .Arifiisa. 1.^.4 has the following passage rebuking the Zen 
sect "Pv abusing the pri\nlems td those* who had atianr d enlightenment 
and hv taking wine, meal, the five spites, eu.. e\en those ho have not vet 
attained th.ii stage dare d'* rhe Siime Nhamcdesslv/*'* 

It is a vvel! known tact that after the Meiji Restoration, practically 
all the sects of Buddhism broke awjv from the disciplines. The upshot: for 
the followers of the Pure Land Buddhists, u is enough to invocaic 
Amiiabha, for the followers <if the Nichiren sect, to chant the title of 
the Lotus Siltra. fc^r s<)me of the others, to chant certain sutras and to rcp’at 
prayers ( Jharams V 

The most outstanding sample of the repudiation of the disciplines is 
drinking. The Indian Buddhists considered drinking a very serious reli- 
gious sin. That was why "no drinking” w counted among th: five disci- 
plines and was ordained to k strictly ob.^erved not only hv priests and 
ast'clics hut also by lav klicvers in general. In India the discipline of no 
drinking was well ohserved from the time of early Buddhism to that of the 
Mahayana Buddhism. (Tlie late degenerate jx'ruxl of ey^teric Buddhism 
was an exceptionO In China also this discipline of no drinking was strictly 
observed. On its arriva? in Japan, however, the discipline was abandoned ” 
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Honen, in reply to the question: ‘Is it a sin to drink*?'* answered: “In truth 
you ought not to drink» but drinking is after all a custom of this world."**' 
Neither Shinran nor Nichiren considered drinking as necessarily evil. 
Nichiren preached, “Drink only with your wife, and recite Natn niyo* 
hd-ren-ge-kyd (Adoration to the Lotus Sutra)!**®^ The Shugen sect main 
tained that if one inserts a slip with the following magic formula, even evil 
wine is transformed into good wine. 

‘The gods know, and 
Pray gods also drink 
The Pure water wine 
Of the Mimosiist) River.*’**' 

Together with drinking, sexual relations between men and women 
also had their place in Buddhism in japan. As has already Ik-cii recognized 
in Japanese literary works, a novel such as The Tale of Genji Tea. looo ) 
describes lascivious scenes and immoral characters, considered however to 
be not lacking in beauty. Herein lies one of the traditions of Japanese 
literature, which clearly distinguishes them from the ethical views of 
Confucianism. Buddhism also is tingixl with the s.une tcmietuv. Inward 
the period of the degeneration of Buddhism in India, certain immoral 
rituals were practiced by some Buddhists, but among the Buddhists \u 
China such a thing almost never occurred Lven esoteric Biidilhisin uav 
transmitted into China in its purified form, which was then transplanted 
by Kobo into Japan. The Japanese followers of the Shingnn scxi, uhuli 
was founded by Kukai ' Kob<*) Daishi. -44 kept llu ir piint\ in then 

daily practice of asceticism. I oward the end of the I leian houewr. 

there emerged a heretical religion, in the Tachikawa group. Thev nk'niilii i! 
sexual intercourse with the sexret meaning of becoming a Buddha alive in 
the human body. Such licentious secret rituals appear to be prevalent in 
various districts from the be*ginning to the middle of the Kamakura {x^riiKl 
The decadent elements of cyiteric Indian Buddhism during the era of 
degeneration, once almost completely purified in Chinese Buddhism, were 
revived once again in Japan. I lowever limited that influence might Ix'. 
such a difference in the rcs{x*ctive characteristics of Chinese* and Japanese 
Buddhism cannot he ignored. 

A tendency similar to that of the Tachikawa sect alscj manifested itsell 
in the j6do sect. An example of such is the so called Sozoku kaic ftf> 
Ichinengi (which assured salvation and expiation for those who observe thi‘ 
Doctrineof One Thought). It preaches as follows: 

“What is called ichinen (one thought) means that two persons become 
united in one thought. When man and woman hold each other and both 
feel good, they cry out once in uniym Nantu amtda bimu; that is cxactlv 
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what the Doctrine of One Thought (kkinengO means. So those who 
remaincil single, afraid that they were unable to be born into the Pure 
Land. S(night their mates/**® 

Even Nithiren, a priest of gcxxi conduct, ^ys: ''Internal esidence 
reveals that the object and state of knowledge are two different things and 
at the same time they are one and the same thing. ITiere arc extraordinarily 
imjxirtant Ciaies to the Do<.irinc in the meanings of the phrases: affliction is 
nothing but onlightenm< ni, mundane existence is nothing but Nir\’ana. 
Man and woman, in copulation, chant J^am myr7ho-ren'ge k\d (Adoration 
to the Lotus Sutra) — that is exactly in line with what vve call affliction as 
nothing hut enlightenment, mundane existence as nothing but Nirv'Sna/**’ 
This is not what Nicln.-i n preached in one ol his books of doctrines in his 
sc'rioijs miH»d. but is from a passage in his letter to a certain warrior. 

This wav of teaching, \ichiren seems to have thought, was congenial to 
the Japanese. 

lip until iiovs . Sl. 'te.i Cianeia^ and .\i/en MvrVj "God of Love} arc 
wideK \vorshi|>fH‘d jn tlie nhjects f»f jvipular rtligifin for the consummation 
of one's I<j\e. Sh^’u n. the Ciod of r.Lsiasx. who was originally Ganeia in 
Indi.i, was adii]‘-t^ ! .iiui nietamr’rphosed h\ the esoteric Buddhists. The 
images of (»anes.! -w existent in Indi.i ar* h\ no means rjhscene. TTie 
relig!''us cuMnrn • i w'rdoj'ping the images of the elephant faced god and 
g ^idesN in an emh’a.i iv ionlmcd ixrh.ipN i ' Japan and Tilx*t onlv. 

It w as in a ^ir.i/ jt manner that entireK diflerent meanings were 
lx*^towtii u|>»n thos^* j !'msi‘S whivh orie^nallx signihcd the fundamental 
kle.i. <<( Inukihism M n/.icm 'n C hikar'^arsu. the f::*. »us pbx'xsTight 
*"‘-4 . JO de*<rd>:''u lovers on their wav to commit’ g suicide, ccle- 
hraies the !t< aul\ of llui: \^^l moments as follow^.. "Adieu to this world, 
adieu to the night I lu* ri'ma.ning me loll is ih.. last sound of the 

bi ll thex hc.ir on earth, iMiuiiiiliix is ^omfort i itv sound."** ‘ ShiwrtV' is a 
phemnnenon [xciihar t<* lap.m and it is imjx>vsihle to convew its real 
sentiment with '•luh Western translations as a "loxers double suicide” or 
"SeJJnf»/r?rt/ eines / u'ht'st\i.rrcs. But in an\ case, whereas the phrase 
"iran.juilitx is comfort” *. x n? Miklumr'** meant originallv in K^h 

India and C'hina the lienia! i'f worlJlv afflictions, it is now used m lajun 
for expressuiij the consummation of sc'xual love. 

Ihe various liieiarv works of the 1 ’.ugawa pcmxl siu^w that the 
words which origtnalK siix\l for the s-ured ideas of Buddhism came to be 
used cTvpiiciillv In suggest scenes of lust and dissipation Such instances of 
siicTilege never txvurrcxl either in India oi in C luna Thc\ arc phenomena 
perhaps peculiar to japan. 

Whereas the majority* of the Indians and the C hinese m general try' to 
distinguish die world of religion from that of the lusts of the flesh, there is 
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a latent tendency among the Japanese to identify the one with the othe^^. In 
this way the same characteristics which appeared in respect to the form of 
accepting Confucianism are also said to be present in respect to that of 
accepting Buddhism. 

Even the traditional and conservative Buddhists in India were aware 
of the fact that the disciplines are hard to (.»hst'rve strictly in their original 
form and that they undergo changes according to differences ol time arul 
place. ‘‘The B'lddha announced to \arious priests, ‘Although these disci 
plines are consdiuted bv me, it is nor necess.irv that vou should use them 
all, if you find them not pure in other districts. As to disciplines that are not 
established by me, you should not hesitate to practice them all. if it is 
necessary to do so in other districts.' ‘‘ 

In spite of these' concessions made h\ the Buddha, the Japanese* aie 
the onlv Asiatic [x.*ople who ha\e foisaken almost all of the Buddhist 
disciplines. How should we aeeount for thi^ fa^t- 

\Vc shall later dwell upon the tendeius ol the Japanese to h"ld List t«> 
a specific and closed social ne.xus Fhe iepinliaiii»n t>f disciplines ina\ scern 
on the surface to be incompatible with such a lenderu\. Hut iIu h* tu ’ are 
not necessarily in conflict. The disciplines are not alwavs in aL;teernt‘nt 
with customarx moralilv. The eating «»f meat and fltsh was p< rniiUcd 
under certain circumstances hv carlv lUiddhism. whereas 11 was pr thihutii 
by most of Mahayana Buddhism. Drinking w.is juohihited Kiili in 
Hlnayana and Mahaxana Buddhism. Marriage h)r the priest was nt>i 
allowed except for the eyitcric Buddhists of 1 iter pericnls I hesc are impor 
tant problems from the standp>int of religion. Inii froir. il.e jM’ini ol xkw nf 
defending the interests of the closed mkiuI nexus, they do not count \er\ 
much. Quite prevalent among the Japanese are the double barreled alti 
ludes of ignoring the disciplines on the oru hand and of self sac rilic mg 
devotion to the interests of the closed s<x'ial nexus on the other Such 
attitudes gave rise to their idea that the assertion of natural desires and the 
repudiation of the disciplines do not necessarily mean the abandonment of 
the moral order. 

The lack of the guiding spirit is often talked alxiut and people fre 
quently allude to the corruption of priests. But such phenomena are more 
deep-rooted than tf * mere rcspcjnsibilities of priests, they are imbedded in 
the traditional Japanese way of thinking. 

We have reflected mainly upon the domain of religion, but similar 
ways of thinking seem to be prevalent in other domains also. 

Emphasis on Benevolence 

The tendency of the Japanese to accept the facts of life manifests iisc'lf 
especially in the form of the acceptance and high esteem for man's natural 
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clispositiuns, Buddhist ideas arc preached with frank references to matters 
of iove, for sc^xual love is not considered to he incompatible with religious 
matters. N(n only has the significance of the human bexly been recog- 
nized, but alv) the idea of taking go(xl care of one's IxxJv has become 
prtmiiiu'nt in Japanese Buddhism 

Qiiestinn 1 he suir.i says onr could not Ih' .1 Bodhisaitva unless one 
senes Buddhas 1 )\ burning one s own bodv, elfy»\\s. and fingers. What is 
the meaning' Answer: I ho hurning of one s ly>dv, elbows, and fingers is 
metaphorically used t(j rii-.m elimination of the tliree darknesses of the 
branch, the leal, and tiu rfx^ji. ... If one eliminates these three dark- 
nesses, one becomes a li 'dlusiittva. ... It one should trv to serve the 
Buddhas hy burning nn< s si usual hodw woulti am Buddha rc^ceive ilr” 

Here ascetic prattniv tualK loll*. wed am-mg the Buddhists both in 
India and China were V nplrteK denied h\ the I a pa nesc* Buddhists. 

The J apanese hu [‘i.^.i.il cmpIiaMs ujvin the lo\c of others. Banzan 
Kiiina/awa , .> famous ( onfucianist of the T'jkugawa period, 

calls japan * I he land -i iKiicxolcme * I l*j\ lose of others in its purified 
form IS named \ Mtiue' Sanskrit, mu.-.o;, hjctruyial. This idea was 

mtHKlused inti* j.s; .m uith the advent of Buddhism, and special emphasis 
was laid uj>»n it Japanese I'uddhism Am ^og manv sects of Japanese 
Buddhism, the Pin I ami Fiu.ldhisrn J kIo \ religion which r\pically 

emptiasi/es bene\ iiiue. enjM\s great jv^pularitv The Pure Land Bud- 
dhism preaches tlu !>eiu \olen».e of .Aniiiahha Buddha who saves the bad 
man as util as the ' ns man. M >vt of the high priests of the sec: have 
I'spevi.dK ‘ ptimistiv out' • ks and Ivf'ogn attitudes. 

riu em|'hasis uput inds of bene'. oicn. .s rccognna ^ also in other 
v\ts I he japanc'se’ acsepvd the prai.iK'c i>f the strict disc line's handed 
dow n 1 10m « ariv Buddhisn. in the (o.rm of the ’'Ritsu sect*' ..Sanskrit \ maya 
sett I his Mh venturv s^xt ‘lie of the six Nara sex is. it was intr'xluced into 
jap.in !»\ C 'hn n chen. a f hip.< se rmsMo;,.m monk in Liil xstxl rather a 
Mxlusionisi nit iluyl of mt‘n..>t:e rules of ascetic practice. Later, however, 
uiih Its de\el*>pmeni inu^ tlu Shmgon rstsu sect, a priest named Ninsho 
1^:.^ laiiiuhej up m siuh MVial welfare works as caring for the 
sulferoig and the si^k. IL iicdivaied his whole life K' the serxice of others, 
and was even crilivi/ed h\ hi' master He overdid benevolence .M- 
though It was a breai h nf the .nu leni disciplines to dig pvmds or uelU or to 
give medicine and clothing [o she suk or u icciimulatc monev for them, 
Ninshci never let himself lx: delerrcxl from doing anv of these things ' 

Neetllcss to say, the idea t>f U'nevolence had an imjxniant significance 
in Chinese Buddhism. ITie Zen Buddhism, however, that was dcxelopcxl as 
the Chinese pco|ilc's Buddhism, did not seem to emphasi;e the idea of 
benevolence too much. To confirm this, there is not a single reference 
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made to the word “benevolence** in such wcihknown scriptures as Shinjin- 
met (the Epigram of Faiths Shodoka (the Songs of Enlightenment), 
Sando kai (the Compliance with the Truth), and the liokyo zattmai (the 
Precious Mirror Meditation). To go back still further, nothing is said 
about it in what are sup|X)sed to be the teachings of Bodhidharma. 

It is probably because the Chinese Zen sect, under the influence of 
Taoism and other traditional ideidogies of China, was inclined to strict 
clerical seclusion and resignation, and neglected the jx)sitive approach of 
practicing deeds of benevolence. Such is my general impression, though a 
final conclusion cannot be drawn until we have made a thorough study of 
the general history of the Chinese Zen sect. 

At the time the Zen sect was brought into Japan, however, it came to 
emphasize deeds of benevolence, just as the other sects in Japan did. 
Eisai,'"’* who introduced Rinzai-zen, put the idea of benevolence first and 
foremost. In a reply to the question whether the Zen sect was tiK) much 
obsessed by the idea of the void, he iwivs. “To prevent by means of self 
discipline evil from without and to help others with Ixmevolence from 
within, this is what Zen is.*’*^'** As for the rules for ascetics t'f the Zen sect, 
he teaches: ‘'You should arouse the spirit of great Ix^nevolencc . . . anil 
save mankind everywhere with the pure and supreme disciplines of the 
Great Bodhisattva, but you ought not to seek deliverance for \our own 
sake.”*“® Soseki (Muso Kokushi), Shos^in Suzuki, Shido Bunan, and other 
Zen priests represent a |xisitive repulsion against the sctliisionist and 
selFsatisfied attitude of the traditional Zen sect. They stress, instead, the 
virtue of benevolence. 

Dogen ( 1 200-125^), although he d<x*s not often use the word "benevo 
Icnce” overtly, chooses for in>truction the phrases “s[HMk kindlv ti^ others’ 
and “words of affection” from among the various Buddhist dix trines of the 
past. “Speaking words of affection means to generate a heart of bi'ncvolence 
and bestow upm others the language of affection, whenev er one sivs them. 
To speak with the heart, looking at mankind with Ixmcvolence as though 
they were your own children, is to utter words of affection. The virtuous 
should be praised, the virtueless pitied. cause the enemy to surrender, or 
to make the wise yield, words of affection are most fundamental. I’o hear 
words of affection in one’s presence pleases and brightens one's counte 
nance and warmi. one’s heart. To hear words of affection said in one’s 
absence goes home to one’s heart and soul. You should learn to know that 
words of affection arc fxnvcrful enough to set the river on fire.”***’ 

In addition, he puts emphasis upon the virtues of altruism and ciHip 
eration beneath which (lows the pure current of affection. The spirit of 
benevolence was not only preached by the Buddhists, but it also made its 
way into ShintcMsm and was tied up with one of the three divine symbols of 
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the Japanese Imperial family. It was also popularized among the general 
public and came to be regarded as one of the principal virtues of the 
I he love of others by no means comes out of self-complacency. 
On the contrary, it gws with a humble reflection that I, as well as others, 
am an ordinary man. This had already been stressed by Prince Shotoku at 
the beginning of the introduction (^f Buddhism iiiio Japan. 

“F’orget resentment, hirsake anger, do not bc^comc angry just because 
someone op|K)ses you. pAcrvone has a mind, every mind comes to a decision, 
and decisions will not alu.ivs be alike. If he is right, you are wrong; if you 
are not quite a saint, he is not quite an idiot. Both disputants are men of 
ordinary mind: who is decisively capable (jf judging an argument betw'cen 
them? If both are w'ise nun or both f(X)lish men their argument is probably 
a vicious circle. For this reason, if your opjx)nent grows angry, you had 
better be all the m(»re tautious lest vou kmj should be in error. Although 
you might think you arc .juite right, it is wise r to comply with the other 
man.”'*' 

Out .r ‘ttitihlc 'merged the spirit of tolerance, which will be 
discusstul in the next section. 

:\ debate <»nce .irosc’ whether or not this tendency to benevolence is 
inherent in the Jaj ' kh m* juople or came afterwards as a famous Buddhist 
scholar had indu aid that there is no god of love in Shintoism. His 
criticism treated a sinsaiion among the Shinioists. They presented some 
c<iunler evidence, uhuh seemed far from convincing. .*\ general impression 
IS that the spirit of Ixiu volcnce was intrcxluced into Japan probably with 
the advent of Buddhism and c.xcrtcd a renovating influence upon the 
mental altitude of the Japanese. -And without further spcrakition it may be 
assertcxl that there exists a certain element ol humanism ii he thinking of 
the common man in Japan. 

The love of human beings seems to be closelv lied op with the love of 
the beauty of nature, which is as old as humanity itself. 

The Spirit of Tolerance 

The Japanese arc said to be distinguished for their spirit of tcrierance 
since ancient times. .Although there must have been instances of interracial 
conflicts in prehistoric Japan, there exists no archeological evidence that 
there were any very vi<ilent armed conflicts. .According to the classical 
records also, the Japanese* generally treate ’ conquered people:^ tolerantly. 
There are many tales of war, but there is no evidence that conquered 
peoples were made into slaves in toto. Even prisoners were not treated as 
slaves in the Western sense of the word. Although there remains some 
doubt as to whether or not there existed a slave-economy in ancient Japan, 
the percentage of slave-servants was very small in the whole population. It 
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may be safely concluded, therefore, that slave labor was never used on a 
large scale. 

Such a social condition gives rise to the tendency to stress harmony 
among the members of a society rather than dominance based on jx)wer. 
This is not to deny entirely the presence of the power relationship in 
Japanese society since ancient times. The social restrictions and pressures 
upon the individual might have been indeed stronger in Japan than in 
many other countries. Nevertheless in the consciousness of each individual 
Japanese, the spirit of conciliation and tolerance has been prc-cminciii. 

Ancient Japanese society had a system of government by religious 
ritual in which the sense of harmony of the community p^'rvaded the 
w'hole climate of stxial consciousness. W’hereas Jehovah is the CkkI of 
Jealousy, of Revenge, and of Justice, as well as of Merev and Compassion, 
it is noieworthv that among the gods and g^nldcsses worshipjH'd in the 
ancient Japanese festivities, harmonv and lov<^ pervade the aimospherc. 
The gods and gtxidesses called one another their "loving ’ ones. I hey an- 
said to have "got drunk with wine and fallen asleep," or "played together 
for eight davs and for eight nights." 

The spirit of tolerance of the Japanese made it impossible to cultnatf 
deep hatred oven toward sinners. In the Jaji.Lii tlu h*idcl}ii.? 
period there existed hardly any enir-l puuislimc uis Sin« < 
appeared for the time in JapancM*. IunChv duriro: SMii* »k 

period or Age of ( avil War^, it was pn si.mahh' ifiM tl » 

advent of Christianity and suggrstr<l it. Ihinuiur at tf.'- 'tak- 
seems to have been prarti* fd during n ign 1 Ji.pr! ! ^’urv.ik' 
(457-479), but it clisappiMftd aflervsards, lu 1 h' rev nod ortasionallv during 
the modern period.’*’ In the medieval West, condemnation rif heretics to 
burning at the stake was s^uKiioned In church .'iiithrjrities, 'I his never 
happened in Japan. During the lleian jhtkxI ''-04-riS5^, tapind punisli 
ment was not practiced for more than three hundred \ears untd the W’.ir of 
Hogen (1156) took place. Although this mav he atinbuied to the influ 
ence of Buddhism, there has hardiv Ix-en am |x*ri<Kl in any other countrv 
marked by the absence of the death {xnaltv . 

For the Japanese, full of the spirit of tolerance, ctcntal (Liunathft is 
absolutely inconc eivable. A Catholic priest, who forscKik C'hrisiianitv under 
the persecution of the Tokugawa (iovernmeni, condemned the idea <if 
eternal damnation preached in C hristianity. He said, regarding reward and 
punishment in the other world, if CJod lx* the Lord of Benevolence, he 
ought to condemn Himself rather than condemn an<I punish His creatures 
for their sins. Among the doctrines of Christianity the idea of eternal 
damnation was especially hard for the Japanese to comprehend. M. Ane/aki 
commenting on this point, says that this is the outstanding line of 
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demarcation between Christianity and Buddhism.”^ This also reveals one 
of the charac teristic ideas lon^; held hy the Japanese. 

The idea of "being heyind deliverance forever" was also hard for the 
Japanese to comprehend. 1 he 1 losso sect, a school of Buddhist Idealism, 
advocates "the difference ol li\«' predispcisitions Among men there are five 
different ty|H*s of clispositKiii, r»nc predisposc^d to Ixrcome a Bodhisattva, one 
to become ijikaku CprM)cluihnchlha, one who attains self-complacent en- 
lightenment i. one to U'ceane Shomon (sruvahi, an ascetic of Hlnavana 
Buddhism), one who is not predisj>oscd, and one who is beyond deliver- 
ance. T liis idea of discriniin.iting predisp<)sitions to salvation, like the idea 
of eternal damnation, was not general! v accepted by the Japanese Bud- 
dhists. Cicnerallv accepted, 'iistead. was the \ieu. ".All men are predisposed 
to become Buddhas." 

A question mav hr .M.scd here as follows h not the spirit of tolerance 
prominent among the j.ij'.inese due to the influtnce of Buddhism rather 

than an r t:.. IqM’ ist .liaiasteristk - Btl 'is the ad\ent of Buddhism 

.some Japanese also wiNoricd to atrocitir«i. Were not Einpcior^ Buretsu 
jnd Yurv.Aij \ifdent and ruthless' The reason wh\ the death 
|x*naltv was a!)ani!''!.ed during the I leian period 1S5) was that the 

ideal ol Rinldhi^ni was re.ili/ej in p»l!tKs L\en in present da \ Japan. 
st.itistKs ha\e pro\cd hs\orjd qiu Mion lha: in the districts w in re Hiuhutsu 
KiJiiiku the alxau; -n of Buddhism !'• \iolenie immcdiatels after the 
.MeHJ Besioration • \sas < idorted, casts of the murder of one s tlose relatives 
have been liigh in nuinbei . wherca'^sueh cases ;uc^eIali\clyle^^'w•il^rc Bud- 
dhism is siroiigiy .suppoi n d. C'onver^rly. ho^ve^ cr. itis ''.‘d that because 

tlie Japanf''e were mhereiuiv tolerant and eoni diatorv. i infiUration oi 
Buddhism int«» pe(>ples' li\ <*' was rapid. Itisoficn pomied out i>\ ultural 
historians that the C'hmt^c are less dian other p.oplc inelmed to 
luthlcsMK’ss and cnieltN, in spite tt the fact that the Buddhist influence 
had a longer histi>r\ in C Jiina than in Japan. In I ihet. despite its having 
been the eountr\ of I amaism thing ilie banner of Buddhism, the severest 
of punishments were still in use Thus I am inclined to ^'"lieve that the 
Japanese had ongmalh |v>ssessed the spirit <>f nderance and forgiveness to 
some extent, which was extremely strengthened by the intrixluciion of 
Buddhism, and was again weakened in recent vears hv the aggrandizement 
of the secular power on the one hand a; ’ hv the decline v i faith in 
Buddhism on the other. 

Tlie fact t^ at the Japanese manifest more of the spirit of tolerance and 
conciliation tlian the tendency to deveK'p an intense hatred of sins also 
transformcxl Pure Land Bucldhism. According to his eigliteenth vow 
Amitabha Buddha will save the whole of mankind out of his great iKnevo- 
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lence, excepting only **those who commiitctl the five great sins and those 
who condemned the Right Law C “Buddhism). Zeiulo CShart'tao, 
613*681) uf China interpreted the sc'iuence as meaning that men great 
sinners, under the condition that they Ik* ct>nverted, (‘oiild lx? relHirn into 
the Pure Land. Introduced into Japan, these* exceptions were later con 
sidered as prohlemaiie, and came to Ik completely ignorcii hv Saint I lonen 
(1133*1212). “This (sidvatiun^ includes all that are einhrat ed in the great 
benevolence ind the real vow ol Amitahh.i, not cAc/iit/iwg ere?/ the ten 
e\*ils and five ^reat sins, and those* uho excel in practices i?iher tlian that *)f 
invocation of Amitabha arc also included Its meaning is to believe in what 
is reyealed in the invitation of Amitabha once anil also ten times. * \ou 
should believe that even those who ha\e committed the ten evils and the 
five heinous sins are eligible for rebut h in the Pure Land, and \ct sou 
should shrink from the slightest ol all the sms. .As lar as ihe siirlacc 
meaning of the st*ntence is concerned. !l'>ncn is diametrical!** op|v>M*d to 
the Indian theologians who compiled the Dnt fntt r^(} ju l<\u , 

V) uha-sutra'^ . From Honen s approach the prol)lcm *»! rcdcm|Mn)n ilu‘re 
evolved the so-called "mcw of the chgihilux i»l c\il pcrvnis |oi val\ariun ' 
(the view that the evil are nghtlullv eligible for salvation In .\iTiuabha 
Buddha). This view may not Ik what Shinr.in I lonen s di.ijpic, 1 
1262) rcalK meant, but the fact that siuh a vi(‘\v was L;inciall\ wuMdiud 
to be the fundamental doctrine of the Joilo' Slun sc\t ^ann >: i)c dv nuv! 

Such a uav uf thinking amounts to this l^owevci cvi! •■nr in.o !h\ one 
is always skived, provided that one is dead 1 he dead arc lalU d ILnidhas 
by the Japanese. Ihe dead, however hciivjus tin t carrii’o iinrus, are 
completciv free from all resj>4/nsibiht\ for them, ami the most wi.kid aic 
sometimes considered to Ik exiraordinarv spintu.il entities 1 hi> ge e-* rise 
to the curious result that ilie spirits ol murderers and iujiglais ,iie cu 
shrined, and tlieir gr.ivevards ,ire crowded with worshipjH rs 

\\1ial are the r.itional bases fur siith a spirit of t»)lciance a/id vom lii.i 
tion? The tendency to recogni/e abvilule signihcance in evervthing pin 
nomcnal leads to the accepunce of the justificatuMi id anv view held in the 
mundane world, and ends up with the adapiahilitv of anv \ u vv wnh th« 
spirit of tolerance and conciliation.”’* 

Such a wav of thinking apjKared from the earliest davs n( the mi!‘> 
duction of Buddhism info this country. Accouling to Prime Shuinku la 
600), the Hokke or Lotus Sutra (Saddharniapitndarlk/i Ktltru), sup|>osc*d lu 
contain the ultimate essence of Buddhism, preaches the diKtrine uf the 
One Great Vehicle and adviKate.) the theory *’lliat any one «)f mvriad g'M»d 
acts leads to one thing, the attainment of Enlightenment."* '** According to 
the prince, there is no innate difference between the saint and the most 
stupid.'” Everyone is primarily and equally a child of the Buddha. Princi’ 
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Sh5toku regarded secular moral teachings as the elementary gate dirough 
which to enter Buddhism. He uses the expressions ‘Tieretical doctrine*' and 
"pagan religion" but those expressions are borrowed rather from the tradi* 
tional Indian terminology. He docs not mean by them the doctrines of 
I.ao tzu and Chuang-tzu or Confucianism.*** His interpretation of Bud- 
dhism is characterized by its all-inclusive nature Only through taking into 
consideration his philoviphical background, is one able to understand the 
moral idea of the prince \vhen he says, "Harmony is to be honored."** It 
was this spirit that made possible the emergence of Japan as a unified 
cultural state. 

Prince Shotoku's phil()sf)phical standpoint is represented by the expres- 
sions, *^^le One ('.reat \ rhicle ’ and 'TThe Pure Great Vehicle," which are 
supposed to have originated in the I lokkc Sutra. Ever since Saicho 
'^I>engyo Daishi; intr iduced the Tendai sect in 827 based upon the Hokke 
Sutra, this Lotus Sutra has come to constitute the backbone of Japanese 
lluddhi’*^. '^■•rhin n said “Japan is single hcartedly the country of the 
1 lokke Siitra/' and For more than four hundred years since Emperor 
Kanmu, all the pe* pie of Japan have been single-heartedly devoted to the 
I lokke Sutra . 1 lu se words of Nichiren are not necessarily to be re- 
garded as a st‘l^ .< iiiered interpretation. Considering that the Pure Land 
lUiddhiMn stti ‘ and the Zen sect even, not to mention the Nichiren 

sect, are evidenrK under the influence of the Tendai doctrine, there is 
much truth in tlus<- .ts'-cnions of Nichiren. Among the poems composed by 
\arious emperors on IcaJdhism, the suhiect matter is overwhelmingly con- 
cenn‘d with the diKinnes of the Hoi.kc Sutra, fhe though Mendcncy 
cliaraLieristic of the Hi-kkc Sutra which lucj to accept ' ^ principle of all 
the praclues of BudJlu'‘Mi led to an e.xtremely tolerant and ccmciliatory 
attitude to \arioLis ideas 

I oward the end (.>f tin 1 leian |H ri(Ki. there were those among ordinaiy 
men \\hi» pra\ed for rebirili into the Pure Land on the sole merit of their 
observance of the I lokke Sutra. "All thi^’ who act in accordance with the 
//ofcfce. covering themselves with the armour of forbearance and not cling- 
ing to the dew like life of mundane existence, shall climb upon the lotus 
dais."*'^ The idea of climbing u|X)n the lotus dais is not to be found in the 
Hokke Sutra itstdf. It shows rather the syncretic character of the religious 
faith of the jXTiixl. 

Koben (1173-12^2^ of the Kegon put together various faiths of 
both exoteri?' and esoteric Budilhism, There is no unity, no central focus in 
his religion, whose content is mostly eclectic. "This high priest never 
limited himself to the teaching of one saint, but practic'ed in turn the 
religions of one saint after another." What was the reason for this? Accord- 
ing to his own inte^ tretation, "Each attains well-rounded enlightenment 
according to his customary practice. Since there is not just one customary 
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practice (but many), well-rounded enlightenment also cannot be just 
one/*'^ He recognized the justification of multiple religious faiths. 

Owing to this spirit of tolerance and conciliation, the development of 
a single continuum of various st'cts was ]X>ssible within Japanese Buddhism. 
In India today, there is no Buddhist tradition extant. In China uniformity 
was established in Buddhism, wlicre the Zen sect, fused with the Pure 
Land Buddhism, was the only remaining; religious sect, while the traditions 
of all the rest of the sc'cts almost went out of existence. In Japan, by 
contrast, there uill exist many traditional sects which can no longer Ik- 
found in China or in India. 

In spite of the highly sectarian aiul laclional lerulencv of the various 
religious sects ti) keep their traditioiuil diiK rences intact, ciinlempt of other 
sects was mutually prohibited h\ |a|\inese Buddhists, liven Kenn\o 
(141 5-1400) of the JckIo sect, a sch<H»l supjH)s<\l to Ik* inclined toward 
monotheism and excliisionism. warns You oui^hi not make light of 
shrines.” or ‘‘You ought not slaruler otlier sects and other tea^ lungs. 
Shosan Suzuki, a Zen priest, ordains ' In this miinasiiT\ the right .uid 
wrong of the \\t)rld or the relative nuiits <*1 ‘‘tlier v\ls <!ught not to Ik* 
talked about. Jiun admonishes bis tliviples ’* The right atul wrong or 
the high and low of the teachings of i.iIkt was sboulil not Ik ilisi ussed. 

Such an attitude of Mleraiue might have Ikch handed down from 
early Buddhism. It is noteworthv that, ilespiit- the sectarian and faaional 
tendency of the Japanese, they ov and l,ug< did o-a. 
to dispute with their opponents. Po .ilistivaliy .peaking. ilo* 
accommodation of Shinir)ism and Bud 'iiKiu ootrhi iia^e *. » ■. 
well been an cxpKrdicnt n.easure uikni in ouh t** poe..!)I» 

friction between the traditional religion aiui the i!u-*iiang Buddiusu 
which came to be accepted as a li.iiiorMl religion Ir n..i\ alo» !m 
said that it was prilitical consideration that nuuie 1 lonen '^1 1 liiz'; and 
Rennyo (1415-1499) warn against rejecting sects other than their t>wn. .As 
far as subjective consciousness in each man is concerned, however, it is 
right to assert that the spirit of tolerance was the most influential faiior 
The most easily thought of instance of int«»ieranee in Japan in the past is 
the Nichiren sect. But even this sect embraces many non Biiddhistic gods 
of India and of Japan and has adopted vime elements of Shintoism and of 
popular faiths. The Jodo Shin sect docs appear to roncentrate on pure faith 
in Amitabha, prohibiting religious practices other than the invfteatinn of 
Amitabha. Nevertheless, this sect commends the worship of such a human 
being as the chief abbot and other fettshistic practices, and docs admit 
the raison d*tire of other sects. 

An attitude of tolerance determined the all'inclusive and conciliatory 
nature of Japanese Buddhism. The ascendency of Buddhism in Japan in 
the course of more than ten centuries was cntirclv different from that of 
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Christianity in the West. Buddhism tolerated vari<^ us primitive faiths na- 
tive to Japan, but the notion of pure paganisir was clearly absent in 
Japanese Buddhism. The gods in the native Japanese popular religion, who 
would have been considered pagan from the standjwint of Buddhism, were 
reconciled with Buddhism as “lemprary manifestations ' (incarnations) of 
the Buddha. Along this line of thought a 'theory, called Honji'Suijaku- 
setsiit was advanced in which the Shintoist gods were maintained as tem- 
[K)rary incarnations of i!ie Buddhas. tmjKTor Yomei is said “to have 
believed in Buddhism .mcl at the same time worshipped gods of Shinto- 
ism.**'''' Precisely what Shintoism means in the above quotation needs to 
be clarified, since in the .\.ira perirxl (7 10-784 j the idea of the accommoda- 
tion of Shintoism and liuddhism had already come to the fore. According 
to this school of th<JUL;hi, god reioices in the Law of the Buddha and 
defends Buddhism, hut since gfxl is an entity in the mundane w'orld just as 
other human beings arc and is not free from affliction, he also seeks 
salvatit'P T*''" \ara period saw mans a shnne temple built. 7 hc Imperial 
mess^ige of 7^-' a n stated that the auspicious signs appeared, thanks to the 
Buddh as, to the J.1 j .mese g^Kls and gcnldesscs of heaven and earth, and to 
the spirits of the \ .snous cmfXTors. 

riuTeaftir during the I Ician peruxl ^794 -f 192 A.D.), there were few 
shrines tliat diu ha\c shrine temples !milt in their confines, where 
Buddhist priests pci formed the morning and evening practices of reciting 
siitras, and servtd shnne gods and giKldessc'S, together with Shintoist 
priests. I he siriKiurc "f die shrines was modelled after that of Buddhist 
temples. .At the hvashimi/u-l lathiman Shrine, whose ccinstruclion was 
inauguraltd h\ the pri^si Ciyok\o. the ieli;;» '*is service .... performed after 
the fashion of the Buddh i>t mass, ami almost all the oflicia there in service 
were Buddhist priests. Simple offerings were offered, surplices and Bud- 
dhist utensils were dedit.iied, and the whole ritual of the shnne was very 
much akin to that (»f a temple. Latei on the slirines of C»ion, Kitano, and 
Kumano followed suit. The institution of the shrine temple was thereby 
established. Its gtxls were n.imed "the gods of abstinence.*’ 

Deep rtKiicd, however, w.is the Ixdief among the cor.mon men in the 
native gods and gfxh' .sses. to which Buddhists had to rcvoncilc their 
ow'ii ideas. The st.iius of gotis and goddesses w'as then enhanced to such an 
extent that they were entitled B<xlhis.Utvas, and the recitation of Buddhist 
sutras was performed in fr<»ni of ihcdr alt. The gtxls and gt.#iiut‘sscs w*erc 
thus exalted from the status of mankind astray to that of [x rs»>ns on their 
way toward enlightenment, or even 10 the status of thosi' who save man 
kind. In the ninth century, priests like Saicho and Kukai sought access to 
the shrines and rcsiHTtctl them, and at the same time they tried 10 make 
their own sects prosperous by utilizing the influence of the shrine. When 
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in S27 Saichd pioneered a Tendai seel monastery on the divine mountain 
lif Hiei in Omi, near Kyoto, where the spirit of Ovamas^iii no Mikoto had 
rested for ages, to construct the Enryaku tem[^le, he enshrined therein the 
god of Omiwa, whom he named the god of Ohiei and entitled him Sanno 
(the Mountain (W). Jikaku (784-8^4), known also as Ennin, founded 
the Akayama-Mvdjin Shrine. Kukai. who constructed the Kongdbii Tem- 
ple at the divine place of the Nifutsii shime Shrine, according to an old 
folk tale, prayed for the assistance of tlu deitv Nifu MNojin in founding a 
Shingon sect mt lasterv on Mt. Kova.' I le is also s.iid to have made the 
Inari Shrine into the guardian god of tl\c To Temple. These stories tell o{ 
ancient divine areas lx‘ing turned into the s^icred regions of Uuddhism and 
include nev\lv fabricated interpretations of the origins of the shrines m 
relation to Buddhism. The motivation foi these peculiar t*ndea\oFs foi 
reconciliation, as 1 take it. was the buililing up ol the secuiitv of the 
confines and estates of the Buddhi<t templo through elevcr manipulatjon ol 
the popular faith in nati\e gods and godiiesst s Ouring the \ears of liunji 
(i i8*7-i I Chngen ShunjobrT tlunight it an eireefi\ t‘ gestuii t«^eonline 
himself in the Uc Shrine and thus t«» app<‘al to flu* people's relignais 
seritiments, for the realization of his grtat u to v>lKit lontnlniimns lor 
the rcconstruciit>n the I rKlaiji ’I em|de * ' 

The idea tltat the japanise natixe god.s .ue tlie temj>or.ir\ m inifesia 
tfons of Buddhas first aj^[Haied m the t!asM<al uritmgs of the vtars r>l 
Kankd ( 1 0^4- loi 2"' in the middle of tlu. I.ale Iftian |x.*!iiid. .\(ter the 
reign of Emperor CioSii-nd 1 1:^2 a tpieshon was raiseii as to the 

fundamental basis of the manitestauon'- ihosi* natixe gotls ami goddi sst s. 
During the p<.Tir)d of the C nil W irs bi-tween the (Jenji and I hike* C Ians, 
each god or griddess was gradiialK all'»tted his *ir her oun Budtlha. vs hose 
incarnation he or she was suppiseii to be until at last during the Slidkvu 
years (' 1219-1222}, the idea was estal)l{s!ved that the god and the 
Buddha were identical in the IkhIv. ' I h« k is iu> difiueme hetvseen what 
is called a Buddha and what is called a g'>d. Shogun .\shikaga 1 akauii 
(1305-1^50;, in his letter exjiressing a vow dedicateil to the Shrine ol 
Gion, sa\s; “Although a Buddha and a g'^l are vud to be difforenl in flu* 
body, they arc the inside anrl oulsidt* of ilie selfs*une thing. The 
doctrinal organization of the theorv that go<ls and g(xi<lesst's are the tern 
porary manifestations of Buddhas n B<Kllusattv;is was completed during 
the Kamakura period and its ideological gist was kept intact 

up to the Meiji Restoration in 1 868. 

The Buddhists of the iXledieval peruKl genuinely res|xx ted Shintoist 
scriptures, which they studied with sincerity and piety. Almost all the 
representative Shintoist scriptures extant today, such as Kojiki, Nihcm 
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shoki, Kogo Shiii, and others were c(»pied hy medieval Buddhist priests and 
thus transmitted to posterity.”® 

What is the way of thinking that made such an accommodation of 
Buddhism and Shintoism jiossihic*' influence of the traditional charac- 
ter of Buddhism cannot he denied, and it is parljcularlv imfKirtant to pfjint 
out the influence of the idea of the One Vehicle manilesled in the I iokke 
Sutra. 'Fhe IiTi|H‘rjal Bev ript (if Xovembe^r (jf the year a.d. says: ‘There 
is nothing superior to the One Vehicle to defend Sliintoism. ' It go(?s 
witliout saving that Nichiren, who expressc*d his absolute allegiance to the 
1 Iokke Sutra, also shoued his genuine loyalty to the Japanese gods and 
goddesse s. l-.\eii the )m!o hillowers, who were; originally f)ppc)scd to the 
gfKls and goddesses of Shintoism, tempered their oppositions in a more 
conciliatorN allitude .iln r /onkaku ( 1290 iv's- I he llu*oretical basis for 
such a rupprex /leiut K-; w.is provided not h\ the triple-sutras of the Pure 
I and Buddhism hut the Tendai doc trine h.iscd upin the Hokke Sutra. 

T\h j.ipanesc- n.ir.M gods, exalted as the \ vsere as natural deities, kept 
their ('V ' ' ’ -'ctnc ( \:’,!tnce intact In lhi> respect they differ completely 

from the cKcidentai t .unicrpart in the ancient (German gods, vestiges of 
which leni.iin ip. ‘.I'« form of the C hrisim is ftsti\it\ tree. Santa Claus, 

•. ti witlun C hf ti.miiv I he Japanese ne\or considered it nccessarv* to 
o piuliale tilt ir ^ ’ .i uis i nth in the native g<»c!s m order to become devoted 
foilowri') of Ihnic! .''Ill In this mannt r thi . brought about t.he conception 
nj '■( .«»d Ihodclh.'v It i'' generallv ib/ticcd even loclav that the ardent 
r.udvlhisf I*, .li rh.i '.iPK lime a pi‘>U'' W’^rslnj^per of Shintoist gods. The 
m.ii''i’iv of the laj .i'h i pra\ fu’fore the shrine and at the s^imc' tunc j>a\ 
houi.igi t'. rile temple. /. dioiit being cot •'Ciousof an\ contradictiion. 

I h( ^.tine rtlatierip: (p as exists in tl.^ .und rl.». panese Ixtwcen 
Shmloispi and BuddliiMn also holds for the relationship k veen Buddhism 
and C’onlucia.nsm. W hen the c(»nimen:al civilization was transpianted to 
J.^p.m. Budviliism .md C\ :;!ikian>sm were simultaneouslv intuHiuted, with- 
out .mv ilu-niiial cmifluts taking place in toe minds of tlic Japanese or 
anv icleologK.il w.uf.ni i^.mrmgon Japanese soil On the .ontrarv. Okura 
YamaTKKie d - , : a h’".« us p»el. lo-'k the concihalorv stjndjvnnl th.u 
despite the ddhunce ev,s:a,g k tvvcen Buddhism and (' iifueianism. thev 
amount to the same U.mg \Iihough their wavs o( guiding are iwrc l>olh 

lead up t<» the (»nt and onlv • ne atiammc iu of enlightenment 

Alter the d.iwn cl tin Modern era. C onfiKianism can ’ tc flourish 
with the {viliiual haclingof ilu nilmg v ^s. and fn^n then o.. a CiOciiinc 
was wulelv uKocaled to assert the unitv ot the ihriv religions 1 c. Shinto- 
ism, ( onfiu lanism. and Ihuidhism . .. . 

During the 1 okugawa ]x’rnHl tf'"^ 1S6*' , . lalcsin ,as\ 
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Japanese, or popular novels written in the Kmia characters) and other 
similar writings were extremely j)opuIar among the common folk. Most of 
them were written from the Buddhist point of view, with some exceptions 
written from the Confucian standpcMnt. The most famous of those were 
The Tale of Kiyontizu, The Tale of Kiyofnizu Continued^ The Tale of 
Cion, The Tale of Daibutstt, and others, all of which were written mainly 
from the view|X)int of the unity of the three religions. This was in spite 
of the fact that the Shintoist and Buddhist priests were deeply involved 
in sectarian and factional conflicts. ITie common man reconciled and 
fused those religions on whost' differences the priests insisted. Fiijii Otoo 
comments as follows: “W'hat a close union Confucianism and Buddhism 
came to have in the Kanazdshi (Tales in Easy Japanese)! Among the 
scholars conflicts and controversies multiplied in advcxrating their re- 
spective doctrines, but among common men they were made to fuse 
and compromise. The Japanese are by nature inclined to rayjfroehement 
without threshing out an issue. No one has yet taken up a noteworthy 
controversy between Confucianism and Buddhism, but, instead, there are 
already many who advocate the unitv of the three religions.” Such a 
theoretical standpoint was represented in its most consistent form in the 
school of “Learning of the Mind” (SekhnoK Shiugufeii) which exerted the 
greatest influence upon the comman man. Scholars like Toan Tejirna, 
Baigan Ishida ([685 -1-44'). Doni Nnkazawa Kvuo Sliibaia 

(1783-1839} belonged to this school, from whose siand[x)ini tlu v were 
cynical about the conflicts of various sc*cts. 

Such a conciliatorv attitude sc-ems uliimatcK to form pan of Ja[)an's 
cultural heritage. W'hcn the C hristian civili/.itmn |>eneir.it(‘d into japanew 
society after the Meiji Restoration, those wh » welcomed it were not n<*.es 
sarily going to become Christians, l or nv people in Japan there was 
nothing about Christianity that was iru<»m[».itihle with their iradiii >nal 
religion. That was the reason, it apjx*ars, wlv. the Clirisuan culture Ixiame 
considerably widespread despite the extremcK small minoriiv cornertcil 
the Christian religion. 

Perhaps sTK'ial scientists wdll fmallv furnish us with statistical verihia 
tion of my suggestir^n that the JapancM* are a tfderant [H*nple. Mv own 
impression comes, as I have shown, from the stiiclv rif hist<»rical iltKiirnenls 
and personal observation. 

Thanks to the rit of tolerance, a mass.'icre of Iwathcns never itnik 
place in Japan. In this respc^ct, the situation differs \asilv in japan from 
that of the West. As far as religion is concerned the idea of “harmony” is a 
foremost quality in this country's cultural history. Some apji.arenily excep- 
tional cases have occurred: one Ix’ing an overall and tliorougligoing perse- 
cution of Catbalirs. the second being the persecution of IcxmI JtxloShin 
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believers, and the third being a severe suppression of Nichiren and the 
Non lU‘cciving-and-Nun-(;ivinj; sect*'*" (one of the Nichiren sects, which 
has refused to receive alms from or give alms to those other than the 
believers of the Hokke Sutra). These, however, were far from being 
religious persecutions in the Western sense of the word. These sects were 
suppressed and iXTsccuted simply because the ruhng class feared the sub- 
version that might be woiked by these sects ujxjn a certain human nexus, 
i.c., the feudal social ordu maintained by the ruling class. A mere differ- 
ence of religious faith \^.!s generally a matter of no consequence for the 
Japanese unless it was considered to be damaging to the established order 
of the S(Kaal nexus, vvlureas in the \W*st a religious difference in itself 
would give rise to a conllict Ixtwecn oppcjsing |)arties. 

A nc‘\v prolilem m.i\ Ixj introduced here If anv of the different 
thoughts and religions <.in claim its own rahoti d'etre, then how can one 
determine their relatiw \dlue, and what is the ( nterion of evaluation? 

As h*2:» already ht‘en pc>inted out, the inclination to regard as absolute a 
limited ^ *”*010 in nevus naturallv hnne*' .dx»ui a tendenev to disregard 

any allegedly universal law of humanitv that e\er\ man ought to observe at 
anv place at anv lime Instead, the stancianl <4 the i valuation of ockhI and 
evil is identified here with the consideration of the appropriateness or 
inappropriatencv' of c(tnduct iuclged ‘^oleK b\ reference to tlie particular 
human nexiiv to w hich one hapjx ns to Ix l 'nij 

That japan is the supreme counirv of all the countries of the world 
and that to defend s\Kh countrv is of abvilule religious significance was 
niamtaineti particularK the Shintoist thinkers: “Our (»reat Jap.in is the 
eountr\ of goJs Our coumtv is founded b\ a he.ivenh a- cestrv. the reign 
of our countn is transrn.ned forever b\ me Sun Cimicl Such things 
have liappt ned to this c unir' (»f ours that nothing is comj'arable to 
them in oilier voiintries. I h.il is win this countrv is caMed the counirv* of 
the gods."'* I hese vvord^ were taken as a motto up to quite rcccntlv 
According I'l Kaneiomo Uiahe Ci^^S- Kh \ vvho advocated Shintoivi 
Monism. 'Shintoism is the of all the teachings Those two d<Ktrines 
(ConfiK lanism and Hucidh.Mn are clifTerenliations of Shintoism. *’*' It goc^ 
without solving th.it tlie movitnonis of the ShintiMsts and the schol.trs 
the jAipanesc classical hicraturc tT the .Motix^ri and Hirata schix h had 
much to do with pnipagaiuli/.ng and ctmviiKing jxs^ple of such ch.iuvin- 
isiic ideas as tln^se just meniH'ncd. T here w»'re smie. among th' Sl.intoists 
and the scholars of the lapanese classical ..lerature themselves, vvho ex- 
pressed their op|v<^sing opinions, but such a tendency vv.n t<M weak to 
combat the general trend of thought. 

It was not that Shintoisis were coinplelelv lacking in univcrs.ilistic 
character. That Shintoism is not the wav merely of jajun but that of all 
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nations is maintained mainly by sectarian Shintoists. The Kuro7unnj sect 
and the Misogi sect emphasize that The four seas arc brothers the founder 
of the Misogi sect teaches. “You shouKI regard jx^ople of the world as vour 
own parents and children"; the founder of the Revisionist sect (Kunimitsu 
Nitta) advocates, “You should expand this sect to all nations." anvl “You 
should treat all nations as one familv and «)ne body." The Konko sect, in 
particular, worships as its principal ^«h 1 “the Golden Gex! of the Uni 
verse/' which has never appeared in tin* classics of our country, and whu h 
leads us to think that the Konko stvt itsi*lf is a woild religion. ‘ Under 
heaven there a:e no outsiders" is advocated In the foumler of the Konkn 
sect. Shrine Shintoism in general, hnwever, has not been inclined to uni- 
versalism, except for those cases wheie the Huddhist idea of Ik nevtdtnce 
was adopted. 

What then was the attitude ol the hijxiiUNe m accepting ihi* uni\’er 
salistic doctrines of foreign countries? 1 he attitude recepli'.e to a fore ign 
religious thought as universal and international and the atutudf of hx»king 
up to Japan as absolute are by no nuanv i omp.jtihlc*. \\ hen the former 
attitude is accepted, the latter is rejected. In hut. hc»\\e\c‘i, the' ti ndi iuv to 
think in conformity with the limited hinnaij nexus of |apan seems to In* the* 
most prevalent. 

This ambivalence and conflict of unueivdism and n.ilionalism .tp 
peared in the pattern of the ace<*ptaiKi of Buddhism At hrst Biufihis:!'. 
was accepted, by Prince SiicToku and a gioo»> of buieaiKiats utulet tiis 
control, as a univers,.il teaching that e\ei\one should lol|o\\ BiuMlnsm \\a^ 
estimated thereby as “the terminating end (our lues lour kinds of .ill 
living creatures Jr and the ultimate religion 4‘f al! nations .iiul among ilu’ 
Three Treasures of the HucKli^a. tlie l.aw. .mri the Bn^durlar .d sm'..;/': < 
the I^w or the rcTgious doctrine was vspicial!\ esteemed l iicx j>reai h< d. 
in consequence, Why siiould am |H‘rnHl am mrin not nxrrcnct tin*' 
law.*- According to l^rinee Shni<»ku. ' I he l aw ' i\ The norm" of ,dl 
living creatures, "the Buddha" is in fact "the l.aw einlKKh<‘cl,’’ which "l^ang 
united with Reasem iKxonu s utuj^hit. So, according to this w.iv of teat hing, 
everything converges on the one fundamental principle called “tlw Law,"'** 

Even among the variou.s vets of Buddhism during that i har;u leristi 
cally Japanese pericxl of Kamakura .T 185 die senv of the uimer 

sality of “the Law,” as preached in Buddhism, v\as not Io>i. Dngen 
C1200-1253), the Zen mastc^r, savs. "Because there is the W av. Buddhas 
and their forerunners arc comprehended. Without the W'a\ there is no 
comprehension. Because there is the I-aw, things are originated. Without 
the Law nothing is originated."**' I ?crc t<X) the Law and the WTy are list'd 
interchangeably. Shinran (1175-1262) himself quott's a sentence bv 
Nagarjuna: enter and acquire the Law, and live in the solid Law, and 
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don’t vacillate.”**** Nkhiren also esteems the llokke Sutra as the Truth 
more highly than he does ilu* Buddha. ”1 am asked uhv 1 sliould make the 
prayer of the I lokke Suir.i, iitstead of the Buddha ^Shakvarnuni}, the prin- 
cipal object of worship. I answen d that. . . while the Buddha is the 
t>iigina!ed, lire llokke Sutra is the originator. \\ ^iile the Buddha is the 
IkkIv, the llokke Sutra is the sjjirii.' **' “ 1 lie I [oVkc Sutra is just as su* 
jK^rior to a Ihiddha as the ih K»n to a star anil as the <un to artificial light.”**** 

Among ilie Japanev riov.evcr, there is a strong lendenev to under 
stand such a unixeisa! law m refirerue to v,nie particular or specific 
phase of things Moreo\< i tht Japanese* vniglit a 'tandard for the evalua- 
tion of difleient thougi.;^ I.. laxing emphasis uj)un historical and topo- 
graphical spec ifu ilv or p ir: ulariic . 

In Japan, the ' 1 1 1. i . JjKtrme, \shkii Kui the foundation for the 
dfKtrines ai other si.* t Buddhism in j ; on, puts emphasis u[X)n 
“'riiings,*' while in Chio.i thi d«Ktrine r*l tlw sc‘ct regards "Reason” as 

most imjiortant. ” Ihie.^:- !.« re mean ohsc*r\.d cpeci/icUies or particulari- 
tics limileu m ! sp, e Shinui S^-u r; ^ j lo^c-i 12SJ, a Chinese 

IVndai scholar, pre.tv hi d tl.at the first half ^Jirikiouon (jf the Hokke 
Sutia expl.iin^ tin p rii\t I ruth in conf..^rvto. u::h the I.j’a of Rea- 
son {the jX'iIccr !!» j-on \shile the sii 'o<l ‘..ill ' of the 

^ulra e\]>o‘»4‘s ‘tl}- ; * liivt 1 luih in \Mth pSienomena ^jxrfect 

I lungs l-.\en tl , ,iitci lii.th exp^'isns f »r l;:;n the eternal Buddha. In 
contrast, I shin ' i“* , a Japa.nesc' Icndai sch(»lar, uhile accenting 

this tv.i^fold inlet pri t.!*’ inte rpreted 'liic pcrtcM Reason to mean the 
eomprehiriSkJii of iht r. dt.'plu. ir\ of the phcra>mcnal w<‘rld thr ough the 
indisc iimiiuiloiN I ruth ' . aiui "ihe [X^rfevt Muiig i - mean 

the re\tlaii<in of the I rut'’ ihrougli tin nui!l*plKirv “f piien ena 

Ihe tendeiu\ U> an. .1 inoie iin['t*itaiHc t** th.ngs iha.i reaNon is 
one of ihi V i;.4r.u lei islu ^ > ’he Jap.uu sc /en •‘i et, in e ’iilr.is: 10 that of 
China, and the tcawhings ; tl.e Japarn jUKstN iiki Dogm 
aiulllakiiin J y ,i it 

Based uiMMi ihi'‘ ua\ (<f tliinking. m**''! of the Buddhist sc\!s 

m Japan te\Kh that tli*etnru dv’ulvl alu.U'^ Iv madi apropos of the time 
LsjxxialK the idea of tin ag. of clegeneraiion jx p.etiaied deep into the e 're 
of the diK'trines of \ at ions vvt*'. which adtnitie\l that ihev were in me age 
of degenctation and religious diKtrines ought to he' made* MiiiaWe to it. 
lliuh of the sc\ts ended up claiming the 'ipenonlc of iher ''•jxvtivc 
sutras or dfxTrines, as most suited to the age of corruption, Ilus funda- 
mental tendency is most manifest in the teachings of Nichiten. haNcd upon 
the Japanese Tcndai dextrine He lavs sjx'cial emphasis u[>>n the particu- 
larity and specificity of the truth of humanity. TTie Icatnmg of just one 
word or one phrase of the Right l^w. onlv if it sh<nild iUeonl with the time 
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and the propensity of the learner, would lead him to the attainment of the 
Way. The mastery even of a thous:md scriptures and ten thousand theories, 
if they should not accord with the time and the propensity of the one who 
masters them, would lead him nowhere. *’*■'“ Nichiren*s evaluation of sec* 
tarian doctrines is calleil 'The Fixe Standards of Religion.” It sets five 
standards from which to evaluate the depth or shallowness and the sujx'rior- 
ity or inferiority of all the Buddhist diKtrines originated from the Buddha, 
these five standards being the teaching (of the sutra). the propensity (the 
spiritual endowments of the learner^, the time (the demands of the age), 
the country (-..here the diKtrine is practiced), and the order (hc'fore and 
after the propagation of the d(K'trine. or the preceding circumstances under 
which the doctrines were practiced^’. Nichiren concluded, judging from 
those fix'c standards, that the I l4>kke (I i)tus) Sutra was the su|H rior one.'^* 
Saicho regarded the time and the country as important factors, but he did 
not go .so far as to establish them as bjNic principles. It was Nichiren 
(1222-1282) who prest'nt»‘d them in a tlear and distinct form, and it w.is 
Nichiren who first put forth "the circumstances*’ before arul after the 
propagation of the doctrine. The tendency t»f the Japanese IVndai wa to 
lay emphasis up«n actuality was brought to its e.xtremitx In Nuhiren. and 
such a method of evaluation has hardlx Urn found either in Imli.i nr in 
China. Herein lies a reason why Nichircnism in the past was so ( asily iietl 
up with nationalism. 

Such a particularistic xxav (»f thinking as tiiscuss4\] above vems to be a 
general trend during tlie medieval pi'rioil I he (lukinnht'f, for instance, 
often ust's the word ‘'reav)n,** which by no me.ins signifies the universal 
reason that applies to any country of the world, but whivli means (’adi of 
the historical manife.stations of reason pcTulnr to j.ipan Ilic histori^.d 
manifestations, where political and religious factors are cIohIv entangled, 
are not analyzed from a universal stancljioini. but are classified .k cording 
to the particular periods of development. 

This characteristic which can be* fiiund in the pr«K*ess of the intr<xluc 
tion of Buddliism also applies to the inlluc nce of Chinese thought 

Tlie doctrine of Chu hsi 1200) was said to be established b\ 

Razan Ilayashi ( 158^-1^^") as an official dextrine in Japan, but it was by 
no means in its original form that he intrexluccd it. According tei 
Chu-hsi, Ch'i is tl • material principle that originates all pbvsk.il phe 
nomena, while ''Reason” it) is the metaphysical !>asis. Accc»rding to R.i/an 
Hayashi^ however, "Rcasrm** is nothing more than jupmtew Sliintnisw, 
which is a characteristically Japanese interpretation of the original doctrine. 
"Tlic Way of Gods fs nothing but Reason H i). Nothing exists outside of 
Reason. Reason is the truth of nature.” The Way of the Cods is the Way of 
Fmperofs handed down from th" Sun Gcxldcss. "In our country since the 
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Sun Goddess, one god lias been succeeded by anoilicr god, the Emperor has 
been succeeded by another l:mpc*ror. VV'hy sliould the \Va\ and the Wav 
of Gods be two different things? This is what is meant by saying that 
Reason is identical with the Spirit/”"^ lie shares with SlunKjisls the view 
that “this country is the C'ounlry (d Gods.*’*^' 1 k denies the universal law 
of man as man. Inste.jcl h« maintains, have never heard that there is 
anything to be called a W.e, (nher ilian that of tlie lord and the lather."*'* 

Such a wav of thinkin.; was not confined to l\.:/an I lavashi, an oHicial 
S|X)kesman hacked up with L,.j\ernmenta! authoritv, hut was alv> recogni/- 
alile in loju \akae ' an early 17th (e:;:iir\ gra'-s rrxjis scholar. 

I le stresst.^! tliat ( oiifuci.io. m is the absedute ' W .:\ unwersallv applicable 
0) the w'h(j|e world, hut *! < same time he cfiO'- Jvred that the manifesta- 
tinnsnf the '\\a\" .irc nl.r .. it. time, space, arni i!u' Ini rarchical status to 
which each man hehjn.. 

“Since C nnfiKiaf'r - . ; JuginalK tIm .liiLit • t v..i\ of there is no 
pl.uc* in the wnrid wlurc i ips and cars «..in v w hert hum.in power 
pre\*iils. where the ii< . » .t rh.iiiL;', wlicrt ’ s<’\cr^. where the 

siin and the ni'Kin vhjj,- wlure the dew and t* i’’ -t r.:!!. .ind wlwre the 
hi^h spititvd dwell, ( * a:hK Mto'-'v. 11 : j-; ■ r •. 'd Uk r-innirs and 
ctajiutK as laul d> m t ■ .dnv.;.in wntir^s ^ hserwe! ^irKtl\ l(‘» 

til! letter, hot It vie. i‘ iijS .n d-.e tinu an.] :i:» j 

N.ikai' pica^Ii «; t:. 1: The ip!iv..i}s .r.d '.*.j'j'.ile [<• .e^viate with 
illurs” should Ik.’ i ^ d ".1. v * !• th<. !.*.s?.ra Tie juriMiUr 

loiirnrx and the p.iCM:'.’ jd.Ke Ih n • Jininenckvl the |.^•^:nese 

I^'IImw J.q .n nuk r the w.:\ i f llu ir e ds m 

.uo'id.itK I w iih a s<m1 i<^'U . rim* av;..,: ninn ij ' 

Titn/.m Kuina/awa ' p i i(",i . his diviple h:lit\c tin s.ime 
wa\ 1 HI him tliere is !»ni. One \\.;\. ii.n:ul\ the 'w.jv \'\ :!u -vIn of 
hea\en .ind eartli, ilu’ man r* . iii 't'is , { \\hKn d httr a..>. : ^ tierent 

countries An unhr^Ten 1.:^ I m]H ‘Ts m J.ij'.r. and n « inta^narN 
cliangi's if iixna .ties in ( Ine.i .ne r!»! ti’i r■TU^li^ P" • i d:l‘.iO. iKes in the 
wa\ hut in the* nation, d vli.u.i.: r "In j.ijMn f. i’.iir.V'N :!i u .m. twellenecs 
pt V uhar In japan " 

C'l'nfiiuan vhi !.ir tli.e h* was. he .flt.uluvi -^iv ^ imjiM-iT.r.Ke to Shinto 
isrii .IS ilu' \\ a\ nl i lu' \\ .i\ ot Ct^nls »-.t tiu iu.wc p and th.e c. .s 

called the i»real wa\ In I.ij\m t!u'ie exists the wav of gcnls in aw d;ancc 
with our climate." " I he |ap.i;usc Wax \^f C* k in accordance x^iiti our 
climate cannot Ih' huned uk ’r l>»'nMWwl lio n, k hina 01 Ivn' .rMns, 

lliest' wavs of tlunking of the C'onfui j in s.^ holars run p oh ! to those 
of Japanese* RuddhisCs in ihin rcxogniiien of l.ij>amsc *si :pt i^m 1 ho 
only difference bcfwten them consists m the fact that tonfueian scholars 
are not mi strongly of the hi'^toncal jxvuhaTiiv ot the d<x trine. 
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(c\g., the idea of regarding the prcst'iit pcrit)d as the age of degeneration), 
as Buddhists arc, although thev make nuK h (tf the toju)graplu\al peculiari- 
ties of the doctrine. (This b\ no means applies to all the Confiu ianists.) 
Shiiiulai Dazai’s attitude of contempt toward Shintoism *is a form of 
paganism is similar to the attitudes of the people of other races when a 
universal religion is introduced. So IXi/ai’s attitude tannia Ix' called chaiac 
teristically Japanese. But the \va\s ol thinking ol tfu* other scholars men 
tinned above may be* righllv s.iid lo he unupielx Japanese. The u iulenev of 
Japanese Buddhism to put “dhing^' Ivloie ‘Beason." as alreaiK ilistuss^ii, 
also appear> in the formation \au Japanese C onfiKianism Sorai Ogui 
(1660-1728'^ einphasi/ed lacts rather than theoius. and srievsi tl the su|hti 
oritv of the former to the latter.* 

If hnh Rudd! osis and C'onliK emph.isi/c that 1:1 I.i|»an fliere 

ought to he a u^n ippioprialc to jap.i!'.. and it the\ push tiiat ilu\)i\ !*» us 
K>gieal conclusion, uiil it luu heconn- nuMnniv;less li»i then! ii» rcmiam 
Buddhists or C\mluuanistS' It amoun:‘- :• Ix IicMn^ that i n the i.ip.incx- it 
is enough to nhserve the \\ a; of Utj\o!. i m n \' hi n thi t \alivl i laiins 

of Kith ConfiK Mni>m .tjul riiidilhi^ni I' l giudjog in.iu h th.i light loiuhut 
arc to he taken I m- granted Such a !« was ptisintu! !>\ M.ivoiuih: 
Imht*, a ShiiU*ast lie ne\ei rejests thijvllusm »»r C - ml lu '-rn .is llatU ^is 
Xormaga Mot- >' '1 1 or \tsutane I In.it.i v* *1 s (hithi n>rUia:'. lie n i . 

the ruisou d'etre C «'ni us lanism .imi Ihidvlfioin h\ s.uini. tieit :lu an 
"Ixidi more or II ditii rent !nit g<H»vl wav^ \s ha Shintc isin in ohiains 
‘Shintoism is the Right W a\ of tins iour»m It n sjHvis tin gnat v.ilm --t 
Older and h«»nors iLmt ri.is»»n. and d«K'> na npuilratt ,i:i\ pioj.iplis a'- 
principles aiul nc\er leases t'l mo\e ” ‘ I !..U is to s,r, . Sliintoism. miu e 11 
the U a; of J.ij’jn, shiadil lx- relieit upiti I he silioLirsol l.ipatu se classu »I 
liieraiurc in the lokugav.a period go v. L,r as to ii|i\t cnruiU ilu \aIueN 
of C'onfucianjsm and Ruvldhism MalnKhi Kamo i -no ■ maintains 

that ConfuLianism is of no iis<’ |(»f Japan f»\ saving. "\\ hile the icai lungs 
of C onfutiiis have never Ixvn put into j^raitiial use even in C Inna, where 
the foundations ol t'onfuc ranist tiav lungs weie laid, of what um* loiild it 
be, brought to Japaiv Sui h a view was later pusheil to its extreme hv !h< 
scholars of Japanese i l.isMial liferamn . 

lliosr' siholars who claimed to lx iiuU |X'ndent of Ruddlusm, ( onlu 
cianism, or Shir oism alv) |(jllowed suit, lor inst.ince, \akamoto lotni 
naga (l 7 l 5 -t74h;. nn Osaka mercliant, scholai. and fieethinkir. adv«xated 
'*thc true Way” or ’ the Way of W'avs ’ which he dellned as ' the W av that 
should be practiced in present <iay japan.”**' In order for the "true Was " to 
lx; realized, it .should lx* limited ImhIi in time, i.e.. "the piesc nt dav, ' «ind in 
space, i.e., >1X111.” llius his theory evidently claims that “the W'ay” *ts die 
principle of human existence manifests itsedf in the f<irm ineiiiahly cU*tcr 
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mined hisiorically and geographically. He denounces as “the ways against 
the true Way"‘®® the Shintoism advocated by his contemporary scholars of 
Japanese classical literature, the Confucianism taught by the Confucianists, 
and the Biiddhisni preachf d by tlie Buddhists, bc-cause, he says, all of them 
look no notice of the historical and toj>ographi jal peculiarities of human 
existence. 

\Vc are now led U) onclude that it was a distinctive characteristic of 
many Japane se* scholars i » use* th'c idea of “the hisioricallv determined 
presentdav Japan*’ as tlit measuring rod for e\aluating all systems of 
thought.*' * I his natitjn.iliMn attitude cannot be attributed to most scholars 
eithcT in India or in Cdur i. 

\\ lu n such a \\m\ i.! thinking is piislied t'/ :is extreme, it ends up with 
Us emphasis on tbi hr* i human nexus, in erhno centric ism or superna- 
ti(»nalism. and v.itli it . .i.pliasis ujvjo tlu ‘p. t tKitv of tin time, in oppor- 
tumsm, whah lead' ; ■ ■ -rnpiorniv: in a particular situation. It is 

tasi!\ turiK * irur .i \ to ruidtvi tiu ; !,r. irsd law that r)ught to be 

observed b\ mank \i i \< r\\\luTe. Am s\ ni •»[ thought injlined to 
disreijard tIu ' i! cannot attain a jXTin Oient p ave among the s\ stems 

tht'uglil “f m.-' ' i;i ! !; i.ann<a hnii <? mparhi/. r among other nations, 
h Is ^.xtouicK ti ‘ alt t . :.rul sincere I an.h r^a ng father nations so long 
.IS Ia]>u'^^t‘ ill' '.t < mph».isi/(.‘s ra^i{.:-.m r »iatJonali'-m a basis of 
‘iij'i;.* nr. I »: ’ :< asMO m the tn.lv! •-! pluh soph.u thought. \s\:h the 

^ sx V , 1' »;i 'i tiu dt .1 . ['men! «*1 /« n. |a]\m has h.^i vets littic t*' dter to 
’!.i vu'tuo of tiu ’a« ' In the field of .ut. t^peciallv of hne are-. !i wever. 

1 jp.e. !. • c • •nirdiiit(.\! tk al l" l! • world. T.:ke. for ins;.ri e. the 

mj’j'v n^l eniiurii.. iliien^c lli.i! tiu 1 p.inest huv *Nha'.c meitesl 

op- »:i ihi' i 1 ^ \\ 

\n ’ h;.. , -n m h ^ u^ed as Since W(>rks of art .ae appreci- 

.iti-cl ihr Jo*,h. intuition, t . u ine»^itN uin l>e easilv re-vi'gra. '«.«.! hv olhc! 
n.iii.ai- K'ii uheri l.ing':. the medium ‘if comnuinKal: ai. however, it 
IS litfiuiilt f. I mit.'-r : understand the philov^phk al thought cif tiu 
ulhei Sui ii an ..iuevti*‘ 5 ! . - n ‘t liold. In spile of tha hut lliv.l a conSkkr 

able numl>er v.^nks oi I.; uuNe thought have .ihead^ ix-i n translakd 
anil c on t' m|>i ' 1 .1 1 ^ ;'!al'*s 4 iph\ I'.as j>artK Ih\ n inir<>duv.eil tv i 

eign «.< •untiles, in vam i.- v bv tlic J.ipanese govenuncnl and e-i '‘‘me 
c.ises ))\ go\einnunt sp''n'‘''U\l *»'.gani/.ili‘*ns. ihev have e\eile« viiv little 
nillueme uivm tiu- thought vt .-11x1 cminti I'he militant attitude on the 
part of Jap.uv u.is npuNiil !n oiher nations In the cases -'i irvulitional 
Ittilian or C bnuM philos*»phu al thought b\ omirast, no lomp.nable clloris 
for introducing them abfi»ad bv the' icsjxvtive gov rnments have Ixcn 
exerted. Nevcrtbelesv. their inHuemv iip>n the ilv lights (^f vuher nations is 
pre-eminent. The spr^ id of Buddhism <'\er the Ikistern countries was not 
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endorsed by any political or military force. The same is true with the 
propagation of Indian religions in the South Sea countries. Confucianism 
was not imposed upon Japan by the Chinese government, but it was 
voluntarily accepted bv the Japanese jXJople. The influence of Chinest^ 
thought upon the Western trends of thought of the nuKlern Lnlightenment 
and the contribution of Indian iileas h) modern Romantic philosophy and 
literature have left traces too ileep to Ik‘ wiped out. But has Japan contnh 
uted anything of that sort to the world? 

Japan fai.. d. even before the Pacific in her effort to propagate 

Shintoism. Japan’s own religion, among Asiatic countries. Phe cause of the 
failure is quite clear: since Shintoism is the trilul religion of the Japanese, 
it is an impossible enterprise from t!ie \er\ beginning to trv to Mibstiiuie it 
for the tribal religions of other [x^oplcs 1 he various sects of Japanese 
Buddhism which alsv* scut their inissiop.anes to other Asiatic countries were 
also bound to fail. W In? It was not Buddhism itwlf, which oiiginallv is a 
universal! religion, but the “Japani/ed* Buddhism that was unanimoirvlv 
rejected bv the people of other .Asi.itic countrie s. 

The Japanese inclination to la\ u o nnuh emphasis uj's'C. (vniieular 
facts or specific phases amounts to the anti nUelleetual starulp'Mnt l i no 
theory or anti-thet^rv. It ends up uitli the contempt of rsiiiona! thinking 
and the worship of uncontrolled iniintionisrn and aelivisin. ! Ii'rein lies the 
intcllc'ctual cause ol the failure of Japan in the past, and the ciariger a ill 
lies in this direction ti^i.iv In ordt*r n<»t to rep< at the saint f.iiluie. we -ugln 
from nowon to learn to seek unicersal ' rcas^in through sj>eti{;c ‘ l.icts 

Cithttral Multiplicity ' ('oisistitiii of ^acrul Still Pu 

verreJ) ami Wcakiicss of the Spirit i<f ( riticisfu 

The Japanese*, owing to the tolerant and more open sule of ihea 

nature, assimilated the heierf>geneous t uhures 4»f foreign tounirit's without 
much repercussion. They trv to rec<»gni/e tlw* value of each of these 

different cultural elements, and at the s,ime time they endeavi‘r to preserv e 

the values inherited frf)m their own past. The\ seek national unitv whde 
permitting the coexistence of heterogeneous elements. 

This tendency of modern Japan m.iv Ik* found in various fields of 
culture. 

First, let us take up language, wliuh is a common detvmiinaior in am 
nationality group. Thvrv arc in Jap 4 inesc a great many words of fctreign 
origin. All the important concepts are expressed in C1iincst‘ c haracters. A 
considerable number of Western words have recently been inirmluced. 
Even the numerals, which arc not easily changed in other languages, were 
adopted from the Chinese. Those words adopted from foreign languages 
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are sometimes made to stand for difFerent meanings, but on the whole the 
original meanings are retained. There are often cases where the archaic 
Japanese words are preserved in speech but they are represented by Chinese 
characters in writing. The absorption of so many foreign words into the 
system of a native language, as the Japanese have done, is quite rare among 
the languages of civilized nations. 

The words adopted from Chinese or Western languages are on the 
whole nouns. By suffixing postpositions to these nouns, something similar 
to case declension is effected, and also the nouns are turned into adverbs or 
adjectives. By adding to nouns, they are turned into verbs. These 

operations prove that foreign words are adopted essentially as nouns and 
arc used as the materials of language as such. The main features of the 
Japanese language have undergone no considerable change, and the old 
form, in its sy^ntax, has been faithfully preserved. 

That is exactly the attitude of the Japanese in accepting foreign 
cultures. They are extremely sensitive to adopting and absorbing foreign 
cultures. Cui, in fact, a foreign culture is adopted as a constituent element 
of the Japanese culture. Whatever the intention and outcry of the men In 
charge of its adoption might be, as a social and cultural fact, foreign culture 
is accepted insofar as its value is recognized as a helpful means to Japan's 
progrt*ss. Such an attitude in the past gave rise to the conception of "the 
Japanese spirit and Chinese learning." Such a traditional standpoint of the 
japnese is the key to understanding their cultural multiplicity. 

There arc various aspects of cultural multiplicity. In the field of 
politics in Japan, no radual revolution has really taken place since andent 
limes. The ruling class of one period does not end up ^ith a complete 
decline. 1 he ruling class of the past, a class whose politico 'egemony has 
already het‘n hist, may still command the respect of the people as the 
preserver of the ancient cultural tradition and spiritual lutiioritv. Such a 
political phenomenon has never been found either in India, China, or 
Tibet, This tendency ap]x\us to be found somewhat among the Ural- 
Altaic peoples, hui Japan is the most outstanding case.'*** 

Nlultiplicitv IS alwi found in the HKxie of living of Japanese, in 
their clothing, eating, and dweiiings. In the field of arts also, unit>' is 
somewhat maintained bv the juxtaposition of conflicting elements old and 
new. In the field of religion, different m^xlcs of belief, conflicting with one 
another in their a^spcclive jHxiiliarilies. not nly coexist in the w. .nmunity', 
but operate at the same time within the hie of the selfsame inMvidual 
person. 

It must indeed be a practical merit of the Japanese to be tolerant of 
individual differences and pcculiariitcs of conflicting elements of culture. 
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aiming at the same time to bring forth a concrete unity among them. In 
many cases, however, such a unity is based upon rapprochement for the 
sake of convenience and in the motxi of op|x>rtunism. Hampered by their 
own inclination to accentuate the soc'ial nexus and their alogical mentality, 
the Japanese arc often lacking in the radical spirit of confrontation and 
criticism. 

Such a weakness shows itself in practical social behavior, as in [xditics 
and in other fields, but the weakness is most pronounced in the field of 
thought where logical confrontation is indispensable. As for Buddhism, the 
life of present lav priests and believers is completely changed from what it 
w^as before the Meiji Restoration. Consec|uently, there exists an al)vsmal 
gap between the old doctrine and the reality of present dav living, but few 
try to bridge that gap with reflective thinking. 'Fhe resultant iileologieal 
chaos is most revealing as to the issues uithin disciplines, hor inst.irue. as 
long as one remains a Buddhist, drinking is absolutely prohibited, whether 
one is a priest or a believer. But the breach of that discipline is laki n for 
granted in japan. Marriage would not lx* [x'rmitted to tlu* priest, except 
for the priests of the Jodo sect, were the strut teachings and coiuluci of the 
Japanese founders of the various sects <»bstrved as the ahv»lute autlu?ni\. 
The alternatives are either to follow strictlv the examples of tlie founders or 
to repudiate their authority bv becoming a priest under 1 w conditions, )ust 
as was done by some of the priests of Mahavana Buddhism, the jHicNts of 
Neoal, Tibet, or the leaders of the Jc'xlo sext Such a dc*cision h.ised upin 
thoroughgoing logical judgment is rarelv thought out h\ the jap.inese 
Buddhists who very reUtetanth Jo anv thc(>retical reflection iipm anv 
discrepancy between the dextrine pr(»fcssecl and the actions perfi>rrned. 
(Such a mental phenomenon runs parallel to the intellectual histoiual fact 
of the lack of critical studies when Western philosophic.il ideas were 
introduced and rashly absorbed after the Meiji Restoration.) 

The lack of the spirit of criticism in the theoretical field corres|ionds to 
the lack in the field of literature of anv will to drive home to the readt r's 
heart a concept or an idea, however abstract it may he. Yaichi I laga writes 
'TThere is scarcely any inclination in the mind of the Japanese* to go to 
extremes in getting angry with the world, in deploring, in Ix'ing CMucal, or 
in being snobbish. That is the reasem why the literature of our country is 
simple/'**" Even th^ Buddhist works of literature, favored hv the jap.inese 
people, arc mostly lacking in thoroughgoingness. 

Even in the Medieval period, when Buddhist thought penetrated 
most deeply into the minds of the people, the Japanese were not sc*rious in 
their religious consciousness. In the Rydjin Hisho, a collection of Buddhist 
songs, the son^ that express a gnawing consciousness of sin arc cxtremelv 
rare. Instead, most of them represent moods of humor and optimism. 
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*'An insect, weaving at the Eastern Gate of the Pure Land, 

Lives in the crossU'am of the Gate. 

I le hastily weaves a rofx- of prayers, 

In the burning light of the Pure Land."**' 

An ess;iy of Kanicj no Choniei (izth-i^tl. century), known to he a 
represc*ntalne work of Ihuldhist literature, also shows the lack of intensity 
()r depth. 

"In the spring the 1 1. 11 : rant v\isteria w’aves its blossoms like the lavender 
(.louds that lead to the I*jre Land in the west. In the summer the cuckoo 
brings to nu mind the i'*urnev of death to the other world. The autumnal 
cjc alias sing .1 inelaiu hf ■)•, song as if they were lamenting their fleeting life. 
In the winter 1 ga/v in ri.iditation at the snow, as it falls and as it melts, 
which reminds nte (»l s.n.s committed and purged. 1 let myself rest and relax 
whene\er 1 feel ].i/\ to practice ncmhutsu pravers or to recite sutras.”*^^ 
The writer ^imjjK enjoys himsedf here with the changes of nature 
from ojH St .ISO!'. : ir'.otlu* . and there is neither any serious sense of sin and 
confession of sin. rv.r ahMilute devotion to the Buddha. In order to concen- 
trate on asiitu j'f.Kiues the Indians made various devices to torment 
theni'-ebes with soih as t!ie "five heats’ — making fires burn at four sides 
around tiu itim I\ ' undt r the burning he.*t of the glaring sun — i^r sitting on 
the (l<H»r where splinters are placed verticallv. Such single-mindedness in 
the pur*‘iijt of asiiiK pMi tice has sea reel \ bc*en found among the Japanese. 
It IS utteiK inconceiv -ible for cither the Chinese or for the Indians to 
recommeiul, as tfie Japanese do. as a representative w(*rk of Buddhist 
literatim a confessmn ol an idle hermit who "feels to<‘ I'^zv to practice 
ncmhut^ii pravers or l<' ri\ite silfras.’ Commenting on il essav. ^oshio 
Yam.ida i lOs-S; ".Mlhough the author, led by iht Buddhist phi- 
los<»ph\, iiMli/ed the impermancme of th^ phenomenal world, and there- 
upon esvajX'd from this w«mIi 1, he neither resented Heaven nor cursed the 
world, hut he sirnplv seiKnlc J himself in a hermitage and found a kind of 
passive comfort in that stall his own. Consc'qucntlv. both of his views of 
the imjxTinanence (»f the phenomenal world and his pessimism appear to 
lx* halfhearted h that Ixx.iiise the Japanese are by nature optimists?’*' ^ 
Kenko (laS^ essavisl. the author of the Tsitfezuregusii 

(Cdeanings from leisure 1 loiirs^. admires the ascetic practices of Buddhism, 
but at the same time be frankiv expresses desire for worldb pleasures. 
'Though I know it to be a temporary aboue, a congenial dwelling place 
pleases me. . . A man who docs not cherish loves pleasures, however 

excellent he may Ix‘ in thousands of other things, is extremely unstable. He 
is like a wine cup which is made of precious stone but w ithout a bottom. 
Japanese literary men seem to have a grudge against descTibing a hermit 
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who rcputluics compleicly all of \m natural desires. In this ursjKvt they arc 
vastly ciifFcreni from most Indian Buddhists, 

The lack of thoroughgoing tluNireiical refltvtioii gtx-s hand in hand 
with the humorous and comic attitude of the Japanese. W’r need not go 
into detailed discussions on this |x>ini here, since it has rt [Heatedly Ut'n 
pointed out elsewhere.'** Here it suifices to mention that even such a 
serious subject as Buddhism is turned into something to be laughed at. 

The fact that a Buddhist priest was made into an object of a scornful 
mirth was as old as the Manydshu (G>llcction of Myriad Leaves). 

‘T>on't tether a horse 
To a stub of a whisker^ 

A little bit grown 

On die shaven face of a monk^ 

Don’t pull it hard, 

Lest, 'ouch,* the monk may cry/**’* 

Such a tendency to treat the affairs of Buddhism as the object of 
derision became especially pronounced in die modem period. Zen priests 
were then described as the heroes of comic stories. And they were supposed 
to write back and forth witty poems. This may be taken as a metamorphosis 
of the Zen catechism, but it was welcomed by the Japanese who love to 
make poor puns. Ikkyu is the prototype of such a priest and he is descriheJ 
as the hero of a series of funny stories called '*Ikkyu Pieces.”*’* Tlie Zen 
monk Soseki, better known as the national teacher Muso C 1 275 - 1 35 1 )> was 
also made into a comic hero. Tliis vogue for caricature was not confined 10 
the Zen priests, but even austere and pious St. Ccnsci of the Nichiren 
sect was made the author of a facetious piece of literature called the fresen 
of Sl Gensei, which is an utter disgrace to such a respected man of 
religion. It was neither from disrespect for Gensei nor from any positive 
intention to defame Gensei that the real author tied up his own ludicrous 
stories with the honorable name of Gensei. He wanted simply to make his 
witticism more effective.*’* 

In the same fashion, even a serious discussion is reported in a humor 
ous frame of mind. The Zen master 1 lakuin (1685-1768), who spread and 
gave local color to the Zen teachings, preached in a quite vulgar way, 
though full of wit ?nd humor. 

’’My name is Yusuke Odawara, and I wras an apothecary before 1 was 
bom, that is,, since my parents' generation. To force a sale is under the ban, 
I know, but pray listen to my telling you the effect of my medicine. The 
medicine I advertise is called the pill-of-bccoming-a-Buddha-by-comprC" 
hending-one'aown'true-nature, and contains the direct heart of man. 
Should you use this medicine, vou would get rid of tormenting sickness. 
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and the p.iins of the vicissitudes of the three worlds and the sorrows of the 
Cransmigr.ition of the soul in the six spheres would be allayed. . . . To 
this country, Master Senko intrr>duced it first, and later on twenty-four 
excellent ajxjthecaries came out with it. Still later, Master Daito at Mura- 
sakino was employed by the Emperor. At that time there appeared an 
apothecary w'ho made the medicine called the pi 11 -of- revelation and the 
pill^rsecrecy, that contested with the pill-of becoming-a Buddha for the 
supremacy of effectiveness. By the Imperial ordinance, E>aito debated with 
the apothecaries of the Mii Temple, Nara, the Mt. Hiei and their vicinities, 
to the victory of the former. Priest-Emperor Hanazono sent an Imperial 
messenger to Ibuka of Mino to call for die Master Kanzan, and htmorably 
taking this medicine, the Priest-Emperor bestowed upon him an Imperial 
wine-cup as a prize. Hanazono Shop is indeed the name of my own head 
family. To tell you the recipe for this medicine, first we cut down wiA an 
axe the oak tree of Shaochou, beat it in the mortar of the Sixth Patriarch, 
dip the Seiko water of Ma-tzu, knead it on the cxtagonal plate of DaitS, put 
on the one hand of Hakuin, make it round with the finger of Chii-ti, 
wrap it up with the white paper of Hsiian-sha, and on that paper wc 
write the superscription of the pillof-becoming-a-Buddha-by-comprc- 
hending onc'sovvn true nature, of Hanazono Shop, of the Rinzai district, 
of the Zen sect. Should you gulp this pill, you would vomit something 
called an empty intelligence and the poison remains in your body through 
your lifetime. If you chew it well enough and then swallow it and keep it 
at the bottom of your navel w'hen you go out or come back, or when you 
stand up or sit dow'n, then \ou will never feel ''"ppy even i^ y get reborn 
into the par.idise or nc\cr feel pain even if you fall into hel am not to 
talk ill of (nher medicines, hut the pi ll-of th e-six-characters (^sontu-arniia- 
Imtsv). reccntlv on sale, may be mninshing fi»r the ordinary* man, if y^ 
take it before breakfast and after supjX'r. but it will never, I assure you, be 
effective to alleviate the agoin of death. It is of this kind of pill that people 
call the pill of becoming a Buddha for the moment of death. This kind oF 
pill costs you three cents apKce. But as for my own pdl, it costs you not a 
cent. Let me cut the sforv short, hut why not try it now.*' 

The high priests of\iidia or China did not preach Buddhism in such a 

way* 

In the earlier stage of the E-do period, a person called Nyor* shi wrote 
a book named An Account of IlufuircJ tmu tght Clio. This tw ^1 
Buddhism as the central dextrine, asserts that each of the threx' octnn^ 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, has one ri (ri in Jajune^ Stan s 
both for reason and a measure of Msuntce)^ And u eath o e rec 
doctrines has one ri, and a ri sunds for thirty six cho, then the iw 
doctrines together wo» ’d make up one hundred and-cight clio, us t e 
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hoitk was named by a play on words.*^* In this ludicrous way the unity of 
the three dcxrtrines was preached and accepted by the public. Such a thing 
does not seem likely to take place among other peoples, but it is quite 
deep-i^K>ted among the Japanese. 

It 's noteworthy to point out that the Japanese turn into ridicule in- 
discriminately a Buddha, the Se\cn IX'ities of (iixxi Luck, <»r wliaiever else 
is transplanted from abroad. But they never deride their own ancestral 
gods.'*® Such a double-barreled wit t)riijinaied. as was |x*in!ed out al>o\e. 
from the lack of religious consciousiu-ss on the one hand, and the n>n 
fusion of the soc'ial nexus and ancestial lineage on the other. 

The Japanese, with the above meiitiuned characteristics, give W'estern 
observers the impressii>n of being far It^s pmiAHind than the C'hinesi*.‘^‘ and 
while the Japanese' themselves ma\ Ihkisc ih.it they have successfullv 
thesized the culture's t)l the world. .ictiialU thev seem to have simplv 
resurteil to an uncritical and opj>tnium>tu .ittitude of c oinprorniM , k.iMiig 
Kirrowed euliures in irrele\ant juxtapisiti *n 
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SOCIAL NEXUS 


()\ I rstrcssiit^ ihr ^ \exHS 

C»rcat imjxiritirKt. i' .itt*n.hcd in japan in rules ol pr(>prict\ based upon 
luiman rclatinnships lliis latter tcndenc\ <>{ thought can be noticed in 
Japanese* iingu.Lt.n J- :;7'is ^ is to Ik* nou-d rlut lodav, as a consequence of 
the introduction o( \\ isitrn thought, the iiv >, u{ the passive voice and the 
impersonal subject •..cur more frc*<|uentl\ in lapanest writing. Originallv, 
however, vMih r.sre exceptions, the sulMcvt of sc‘ntences uas ccaifined 
to human Ikidc" r living beings. tsjxxi.jlK tlic loimer, and aly> to animals 
high in the s*.ale . t intelligent creatures f urine rmorc. a foreign word used 
♦IS a verb in |ap. :KX utiulJ Ik suHixed with the native \cil> which 
ofiginallv indicaitd in aviion o| stirne kind. W e thus hnd that ilie operation 
indualdi In a \erl> • •igmallv repu vented an aclivilv id a living being 
ralhei lli.in tlial o( .in i:..eiimale linng 

.\ rtjdv to an inli 1 1 - 'gallon in japaiu. is of ten iM* converse* of a 
Western replv. I he pr- :vr negative replv to the vjuestii Aren l vou 
going:" w'lild tx' in 1 jj .inesc* 'Acs. 1 am not, nuuh the sa-ne as the 
S«inskrit replv / wm;. *' 1 liat is so or ‘^es ' m siK.b a ease' The 

l:nglish replv here vvoiiie. !h "No. 1 am nol " Ti»e jap.mex' np!v refers i. 
the opinion and intention t the inierii»gator. whereas the Western replv 
refers to the objective favt involved in the interrogation. In short, a l.ipa 
nest* replies to his inierrogaier. not to the fact involved. I l.iS mav ae\o::nt 
for the anibiguilv wind the Japanese are generalK accusc'd of putting into 
their replies to qiiesiions. 

The habit of attaching imixuiancc to human relations is maniicsted 
outwardly in their piaciice of the rules o voprietv. Genera*** sjx'aking. 
exchange of grei'tings in the W est is fairlv simple. Japanese* greetings are. 
on the contrary, iitghlv elahnale. I cmns oi jxdiicncss have !xen ohxrvvd 
noi only among strangers but even among fainilv meirlx'rs ol iipixn classes, 
although this tendency is now rapidiv vanishing. Iliis habit gave rise to the 
elaboration of honorihr w^ords and phrasc*s in their language. It is s-iid that 
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if all such honorific words were taken out of Lady Murasaki’s Tale of 
Genji, the book would be reduced to one half its length. 

The Japanese habit of stressing proprieties is connected historically to 
their assimilation of Chinese thoughts. Confucianism, which was adopted 
with especial enthusiasm, deals largely with concepts of propriety. Proprie- 
ties are stipulated in great detail in accordance with social rank in such 
books as the Book of Rites, etc. 

These Confucian concepts of propriety were much appreciated as 
soon as they were imported with Chinese civilization, as one may well 
gather from Prince Shdtoku's Injunctions (604 a.d.), Article 4 of which 
states that if the duty of the inferior is obedience, the duty of the superior is 
decorum. This does not mean, however, that the concepts of propriety were 
practiced in Japan simply as they were laid down by Confucianism in 
China. The practical rules in Japan were to differ considerably from the 
Chinese rules. It was as social concepts — and as a means of preserving so- 
cial stability and the clan system — that Confucian proprieties were appro- 
ciated, and as social concepts the Japanese and Chinese proprieties had 
much in common. And it was such points of similarity that made it easy 
for the Japanese ruling class to enforce the rules of propriety upon the 
people without undue resistance and friction; Confucian precepts would 
not have spread so widely among the people if they had been adopted 
merely as counsels of government. 

Stressing proprieties also had an effect on the course of the assimilation 
of Buddhism. We firtd this tendency clearly manifested in Dogen 
(1200-1253), founder of a sect (Soto 7 rn^ most characterisncally Jafui- 
ncse of all the Zen sects of this country; he i nd down strict rules regarding 
even such minutiae of daily conduct as ahlutiun, eating, evacuation, etc. 
Many of these detailed rules are considered to have been Dogen *5 owm 
creation. Now, let us compare Di^jen with his teacher Tendo Nyojo 
(Ju-ching, 1 163-1228), We find Ju ching saying, in the fashion of the Zen 
priests of the Sung Dynasty of China, things that certainly seem eccentric 
to contemporary readers; e.g., in the following passage: **Squatting in his 
private room, he gouged out the eyes of the statue of IMhidharma. Making 
balls of mud, he struck people with them. In a loud voice he cried, 'Behold, 
the sea has dried mo, the bmtom can be seen. Waves rise up so high that 
they strike Heaven!' On the other hand, we find nothing which we may 
call eccentric in Dogen ’s private life. Rather his daily conduct was strictly 
in keeping with the decorous manners of the Zen school. Many others 
beside were responsible for the importation of Chinese Zen Bud- 

dhism« but tfie eccentricities of the Chinese Zen sects did not come into 
general vogue in the religious circles of Japan. 
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Social Relationships Take Precedence Over the Individual 

Due to the stress on social proprieties in Japan another characteristic 
of its culture appears — the tendency of social relationships to supersede or 
take precedence over the individual. To lay stress upon human relation^ 
ships is to place heavy stress upon the relations among many individuals 
rather than upon the individual as an independent entity. 

The elaboration of honorifics in the Japanese language has already 
been mentioned as one f>f the phenomena ascribable to such a trait. Hon- 
orifics, it is true, arc found in Korean, but not to the same great extent as 
in Japanese; honorifics to such an extent do not exist in other Asian or 
Western languages, though in the latter languages, the feeling of respect 
may be expressed by the uses of certain special words and the third person 
plural.* Honorifics arc thus something quite peculiar to the Japanese lan- 
guage. Further, personal pronouns are much more complicated in Japanese 
than in : languages. The choice of the proper pronoun to fit the 
particular situation is an ever-recurring problem in speaking Japanese. 
Special pronouns arc required for superiors, equals, inferiors, intimates, 
and strangers.^ If one should confuse them, difficulties would ensue. The 
Japanese, theref -re, must bear in mind such social relationships as rank 
and intimacy every time he uses a personal pronoun. Such discriminatory 
use of ]:>ersonal pronouns extends to the use of nouns and verbs as well. A 
distinction is made, example, between words used in addressing persons 
of sujx-rior rank and thpsc used in addressing persons of inferior rank. 

This custom of using honorific wouls to show respect or affection for 
the persons addressed, or of differentiating p-. lance in aci 'dance with the 
persons addressed, ma\ Ix' called a 'ritual in convcrsaiioii The same sort 
of "ritual " is to be found in other Asian tongues under feudal reigns, but 
nowhere is it as pixmounccd as in the Japanese language. 

When this tvpe of thinking predomioarjt. consciousness of the 
individual as an entity appears always in the wider sphere of consciousness 
of social relationships, although the significance of the indhidual as an 
entity is still recognized; the rcvogniiion of the unique value of individuals 
is lessened, when he is piaced in a scKial class. 

The fact that the first j>crson or the second person is often omitted as 
the subject in a Japanese stMitencc seems to be an indication 'f this tyq)e 
of thinking. Ctcncrally in such a case the ibjcct is implied m the whole 
sentence structure, but frcijucntlv a sentence may completely lack the sub- 
ject. For example, **yuki nuisii" can mean "1 go’ or "you go or Tie goes. ^ 
Or "ytikm desune** can mean either *T am pleasant '♦r "you are pleasant. 
The subject has to be determined according to the cemtext. This means 
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that the Japanese do not want to express explicitly the subject of an action, 
unless necessary. The Japanese rather enjoy the sort of harmonious Mxial 
atmosphere of human relationship in which the S{X'aker and the person ail 
dressed are placed. This indicates that the Japanese generally have tended 
not to state the subject personally, or to attribute actions to an independ 
ent individual performer of the actn>ns. 

Further, we note that numbt'r is not always made explicit in the 
syntax of Japanese sentences. Not always is a distinction made betvvi en ilu 
singular and j ’ural (as also in Chinese and the languages o( the South Se.» 
Islanders),* and reduplication in the Japanese language ' e.g , \iiiuit 
mountains, fertmi-gimii -gcxls) cannot W saul stiictlv to indicate pluraliiv. 
as reduplication reijuircs the individual to have signification. 1 luis the 
forms KiiMi-giiwi ( nation nation and Into hitu \ [u ison |>erv>n '' art 
not strictly the equivalents of the tnglish plural ft^rms "n.itions ‘ and 
“persons** or “people.” but are actualli like I nglisb “e\i r\ nation aiul 
“every person, * or as the case mj\ be. ' s4'\eral nations” and several jh r 
sons." Furthermore, not all nouns can lx- made plural in form Ilu- plural 
suffixes ffl, ’tacht and domo cannot, as a rule, lx* affixed tt) wouIn indicating 
inanimate objects, such as '*b(x>k” or “stone, though the rcdiipikated ft»rms 
leie (house house ' and 'sama-yama mountain mountain' are |H*rmiS‘iblt 
Hence, we do not sav hoti ra [hou “lxH)k” »'a) c*r is/ii ra \isln “stone” m 
N or could we affix the plural suffixes t<^ words meaning anim.ds ol fiwtr 
orders, such as insects, hsh. birds, though v\e sometimes bear >ra 

(beasts) or ifiudamo dogs Plurals, hovcevir. Ixvome In tter imlkated .is 
we proceed higher from domestic animals to servants S<’veral kiiuk of 
plural suffixes are variously uxd to suit dilKrcnt oic.isiuns, .nul 

tachi are used for perstms of o|u.il or inferiM*^ sMtiis or for intimates, as lor 
example, funabitndowo nr futaihitnuu I12 ' “Kuimen"^. Inform hi ' “people” 
tomodachi (''friends" ' . \\ ben respect must Ik* shown, the suflix ktiUi. which 
originally meant place, is us 4 cl. as fnr t xarnple. amirugoM 'v 4 >u"’ ami 
senseit^ata ("teachers" ;. In the past, lutrii, ,1 word for fieltl. was used as a 
plural suffix; thus we have totinhura “lt»rils” and ytikhduirn “h Hitmen 
In short, the use of plural suffixes w.is de termined by the lelarionship of 
ranks and the feeling 'intim.uv, bite. resjHti, ilisrcs|uet. etc ; the s|xaker 
entertains for the '>ersrjns of whom he is sju^aking. This clcarK evideiues 
the Japanese trait to think of things in leims of Mxial relationships ratlu i 
than as impersonal facts in the objective world. l*he various plurals are, 
therefore, not strict ec|uivalcnts of Western pluial forms, tliough in ni'Hlern 
times owing to the influence of Western languages and sc u rn e, numln T 
has come to be expressed in nearly the same wav as in VW siern languagr s 
( An affix : moromofomo can be put to any word to denote plural. ) 

The individual, then, is not alu. vs (onceivid as tf)e unit of srxMetv 
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Consequently, it sometimes happc*ns that a plural suffix attached to a noun 
loses its own meaninf;, fxrcomin^ simply a blank, meaninj^jlcss component 
of a comjx)und. and the compound may indicate the singular number, as in 
the case (»f the word waknishu, which is made up of wakai ("young”) 
plus shit ^plural suffix ";)CHjple"y. Tliis word may mean both “young- 
sters” and ”a youngster.’ I he words heiUti <^contingent of sfddicrs) and 
sdryo (monks) may mean aly) “a vddier” and “a monk.” In order to make 
plurality iTv>re explkit, fht-re was created already in the Hcian period 
such a peculiar plural fo^*!l .is wakashudctmo young persons /plural suffix) 
or hnltjmoUichi ^ child p’ui.il suffix;.' 

The Japanese pref< r. m general, not to repr(sc*nl number syntactically, 
but when two pc-ople ,srf . onversing, the\ art clcarlv aware of the distinc- 
tion between singular nid plural. .As ue have seen, one of the most 
distinguishing fcaturts ..| the Japanese languai^c is the lack of clear indica- 
tion of numlxT. Thi^. :i'»t so. howe\er. uiih recjard to personal pronouns, 
partuiilarh ^he fust !;id s«'i«»nd jx*rsi>n Ifu first and sc‘cond person are 
liearlv tlistinguislu o' tiu pionouns or v.'./r.ifeiishi "I”) could only be 
the Inst pi T’-on s;n;i.'! ir. .irid iMuhi h\ no nit s:.' lx* tonfust^d with uarera or 
■.* t It i'. !-. lx* nott vl tliat :!:t plural forms here are made 

llu sincu! e iiTMs I in'- |ihen<»nit ?v ri 10 their lani^uage inditaies that 
tiu I I pa nest ’ i.o' dis<:iv hnetl to niuvii-^ the ohjccMve vsorld with a 
v.t'rla;n ue nuifi -tnsir.vt t‘’ th.e distinction Ix'tween “I” 

atui ‘ \ • »u in St K ui’ ' ' t-'iis Inili'^ aM iIk t "iisv it»usness t»f the indiv idual 
t ( ):va si \\ aiil 

Wt iKitc ht'o !' mg ih.at m die language*'' of the South Sea 
Isl.iritit r nuinhi r ;s r.o di'^nni :!\ :'k 1’ '^cd in n »• alth^'Ugh it is 
\ agiK‘ in ' ’ihi ; ri’spev 

\\ « l■,.o. t llu vt'n\ ol ihi' .n ni'dcrn Wi surn langu.tgtv where 

iuiiiiIh r. ih“Ugh expluit the t asi o.t ixtuns. amhig.Knis in the case of 

piTvwial pr‘'n'»ii!is llu 'tvoiul ''ingulo. wio. it you arc 

et\ .d!\ jdiir.iK I i - s't . ker at a lecture, or the aiiiiior of a book, in 
the West *. u't' 'ni.»r i!\ ole' : t himsell a'' ’’ut . \yhen the actual numbei 
singular S[x akcn aiul aiuh' 'ui .ire hroiighi closer to each '^ther by idenrifi 
calion ('.uiienip Mar\ h »s a Mimlar U'^igc. probably due to West 

ern inffueruc 

Idnslendeiuy m tlun tionking m.u he tound aU> in their .issirndation 
of Piiiddhism In the yoiiisc ‘d their a^sin l;on (»f Ruddhisn. . e prc'blem 
of the difTerence iHtwti n one eg** and amnher was ne\er given scrit^us 
consideration.^ except in y.'xs of deep religious sedf rethvti ’n. espcxiallv 
when the sins coinmuied b\ *int‘ssc'h xceic keenK h it 1 he ge neral \icw 
then held is represc'nted h\ that of M.ister lV>ge*n nho. in adxevating 
idcntificaCion of the vdf with other m I\cs. taught that Oneself and others 
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should both be benefited/' Tenkei (1648-1735), his follower, said: *'If you 
alone comprehend your own mind, then it is evident that all other beings, 
animate and inanimate, in all directions should partake of the wisdom of 
the Buddha at the same time.” Ryonin (1072-1132), the founder of the 
Yuzu Nembutsu sect, is said to have seen, while meditating deeply, in May 
1117, Amida Buddha appear and present a poem to him, saying, ''One 
person is all persons; all persons are one person; one meritorious deed is all 
meritorious deeds; all meritorious deeds are one meritorious deed. This is 
called deliver ince to the Pure Land by the grace of Amida.” 

These views upheld by the Kegon sects in China and Japan have their 
origin in the Indian Kegon Sutra CBuddha avatamsaka sutra^, The Japanese 
mind was affected by the views of the Kegon Sutra more than we realize. 
And the problem of "proving the existence of others" — a problem which 
Dharmakirti, Indian logician and philosopher, was interested in — was never 
given attention either in China or Japan. 

But while such features of the Japanese way of thinking arc mani* 
fested in the linguistic phenomena of the race, gcxxl instances of their 
manifestation in the course of the assimilation of Buddhism cannot easily 
be found. Presumablv, this is due to the fact that Buddhism which con 
tained from the first the idea of identification of the self with others had 
little need to be influenced by traditional Japanese thought. 

The lack of a clear distinction between the individual and the yxial 
group to which he belongs has, however, brought about a nunilxT t)f 
interesting phenomena'. l*or example, individual monks training in a Bud 
dhist order are known by the term "sc)" (derived from the Sanskrit san^ha) 
which is itself a term for a Buddhist order. Such a linguistic phenomenon 
is seen also in China. This type of thinking is apparent in IVigen where )u* 
says: "One should be more intimate with brethren in a Buddhist order than 
with oneself."* In contrast, the primitive Buddhism of India teaches “Sons 
are no help, [nor] a father, [nor] relatives, there is no help from kinsfolk 
for one whom death has seized"*'* and “ITie self is the master of the self. *'* 
Thus, self-reliance is taught.** And primitive Jainism teaches. “1 riend. 
thou art a friend of thyself. Why seckest thou friends beside thystlf?'**’ 
When wc compare Dogen's views with those of the Indians wc cannot help 
being amazed by 'he great difference bctw'ccn them. Lack of individualism 
is common to feudal societies of all countries, but nowhere, it seems, is the 
sense of social affinity as predominant as in Japan. 

The concept of universal law was not lacking among the Japanese, 
and the move to conceptualize human affairs in terms of laws and concepts 
which arc universals has been effected by the Japanese to some extent. TTie 
concept of universal law came into existence very early in the time (ca. 600 
a.dO of Prince Shdtuku, when he said: "Sincerely revere the Three Treas- 
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ures, viz., the Buddha, the Law CDharma), and the Brotherhood CSaAgha) 
which constitute the final ideal of all living beings and the ultimate 
foundation of all countries. Should any age or any people fail to esteem this 
truth? There arc few men who arc really vicious. They will all follow it if 
adec]uatcly instructed. How can the crooked ways of men be made straight 
unless we take refuge in the Three Treasures?’*’* Here we find the concept 
of a universal law which is something beyond laws based on the inductively 
given status of the individual in the joint family and of the family in its 
respective tribe or caste. But at the same time we find a strong tendency to 
esteem the social nexus. 

Among the objective causes which might account for such a tendency 
in the Japanese people, is the social life peculiar to their land and climate. 
The primitive Indo Europeans, being nomadic and living chiefly by hunt' 
ing, were in constant contact with alien peoples. Here, human relations 
were marked by fierce rivalry. Peoples moved in great migrations; one race 
conquered another only to be conquered by still another. In such a society 
the struggle *... ''vistence ’vas based not on mutual trust but on cunning 
and stratagem. 

Japanese society, on the other hand, developed from small localized 
farming communitic^s. The Japanese earl) gave up their nomadic life, and 
settled down to c uliivate rice fields. People living on rice inevitably have to 
settle pciTnanentl\ in one place. In such a society families continue on, 
generation after generation. Genealc^ies and kinships of families through 
long years become so well known by its members that the society as a whole 
takes on the appearance of a family. In such a society individuals are 
closely bound to each other and they form an exclusive social nexus. Here 
an individual who asserts himself will hurt the feelinj^ of others and 
thereby do harm to himself. The Japanese learned to adju^. ihemseK^es to 
this type of familial society, and created forms of expression suitable to life 
in such a society. And here grew the worship of tutelary gods and local 
deities. Even today there is a strong tendency in the Japanese social 
structure to settle closely around such tutelary* gods and local deities. This 
tendency is deeply rooted in the social history' of the people and it has led to 
their stressing human relations The Japanese have learned to attach un- 
duly heavy importance to their social lies in disregard of the isolated 
individual. This question w ill be discussed in the next section. 

Unconditional Belief in a Limited . ’iimmi Nexus 

On the whole Callow^ing always for a minority of exceptions to our 
generalizations), Indians regard man as the subjcctiw performer on a 
metaphysical stage, while peoples of the Western Hemisphere have, from 
ancient times, inclined to be more empirical; in both cultures, however, 
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men is regarded as |x)ssc*s$ing potentialities of universal significance. Most 
Japanese, on the other hand, tend to look upon man as a being subordinated 
to a S{)ecific and limited human ne.xus; they conceive him in terms of 
his relations to a circumscribed society. 

Thus a human event, in this wav of thinking, is not a purely {x^rsonal 
event but an event having some value and emotional significance in a 
narrowly given sphere of stxial relations. This characteristic wav of think 
ing seems to manifest itself in the Ja|>anest* use of an intransitive verb in 
the passive voice — a form expressing the subject as Ix-ing indirecilv affected 
by some event or act; for example, “Karc xnt tsuma nt shifiorcta'' (liieralK, 
‘‘It hap|>ened to him that his wife dietl"^. or, "Krtre xra hnlotuo m futkarcta" 
(literally. “It hap|H‘ned to him that his child wept. * ' An objective event a 
wife's death or a ehiK! utvping--is here stattxl in its relation in one’s 
interests and feelings. Such a statement of the event ti»ntains an ('iitireK 
different significance frvim that contained in the Indo f'urojXMn statement 
“His wife died, ’ or “I I is t hild uept 

The people to \\h(jm a human nexus is im[>ortani place great moral 
emphasis uptm complete and VMlling dedkaimn of the self tt» others m a 
specific human c<ilIecTi\e This altitude, though it mav he a basic moral 
rcrjuircmcnl in all [H*oj>les. iKiupies a tluinio.mt [H>sitir)n in Iap*niesc‘ stKial 
life. Self dedication to a sjxxific human nexus has Ixrn one of the most 
pnvcrfui factors in Japanese historx'. 

In the moral sense of the earlv Japanese, gixn! and evil \\er»‘ considered 
as a matter of social morality and not as a matter i»f Fortuiu'. as thex are 
generally regarded in a primitive ci\iIi/ation ( was not something that 
profits the self hut something that profits others in a Mxial group [:vil was 
not something that harms the self but sorm thiiig harmful ft) »>thers or the 
welfare of the whole. Cr<Kxl and evil coruern not the interests of the 
individual but those of others or the whole l ater the highest virtue vs .is 
considered to be sacrifice of the self for the sake of the sovereign, the familv 
(especially the parents), or the communitv. This feudal morality assumed 
an extreme form after the Meiji era when it came to be expressed in the 
form of sacrifice of one’s life for the state or the emfX’ror. Attachment to 
ones native place and u> neighbors from the same region are variations of 
this attitude. 

In contrast u this we find only a few cases in which siierifices of lile 
were made by the Japanese for the sake of something universal, something 
that transcends a particular human nexus, such as academic truth or the 
arts. And if we exclude the persecutions of the True Pure I..and sect, the 
Hokkc sect, and Christianity, cases of dying for religious faith are cxcep 
tional phenomena. Sacrifice of all for the sake of truth, when it went 
contrary to the intentions of the ruler, was even regarded as evil. 
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Such a tendency of thinking was an influential factor in the asstmila 
lion of foreign thoughts. A gotxl deal of Chintse thought was adopted by 
the Japanese, but not all of it was readily acceptable to the Japanese. 
Though C'onfucianism, which laid particular stress ujxjn the proper order 
of human proprietic*s, was enthusiastically accepted, tiu* liberalism of some 
Chinese helercKlox thinkers was entirely ignored. Fhc Taoism of Lao 
T/u and Chuangl /u. uhich valued the welfare of individuals, never 
spread widely among the jxjople of Japan. Christianity, with its persistent 
teaching of fx'Iief in (t'.d. met the fate of {X*r .ccution, and was finally 
uprcKited by law when it i .iine t<j lx* feared that n ^ teachings might result in 
the neglect of duties ti> (t udal lords and parents In the Satsuma Clan the 
fidlovversof the True Lon [ and sect were put to death Ix^caijs** of the fear 
that the\ would lx* div-f^ i!.t nt tt» the clan lord 

Universal religion ithfKate the tr^inveniiing of limited human rela- 
tions. 1 his facet of rtlj^j .n. however, is stared*, seen in Japane^^r religions. 
A feature tommon l*> *. ..nous Japanese rtdigion*. is their emphasis on group 
propriety. J run. uiK.j.it davs the imjxirtar..? of an established, limited 
human nexus has K < n in the consc iousness r f the Ja|>anes<." As the psvcho* 
logical example p,jf.i!ld in it. we ma\ ute the fact that the Japanese 
statement (»f uidgrra nt ijr leasoning' is st'wrds limited to the environment 
which indudes ::i sjxakir .ind listirur lln ’i rs.il religions from abroad 
had to fx transform d to suit such a tenderKV of thought 

In spile of ilu \.in ‘US Western mixlern thoughts intMduccd after the 
\lei)i Restoration, tlu .ruhvidual as a ci.d entii\ has n**! come to fx- fulK 
grasjx’d hv the genera! ; .iblic While the lapanesc are ktenlv conscious of 
llieir memlxTship in tlu.' 'mall. '1**^,! ntxnv the\ art b fi:\\\ aware 
of ihemsc‘!\i*s as indi\ ivi.i.dv, 4>r iv sn<5.il Ixings l>> the i \tt the Western 
jMM^ples are 

In the light <»{ sixf; wav <^l thinking, it i" eas\ I understand whv 
Japanese Buddhists have tended t*. d^*'regard the llniverwh'-nc Buddhist 
Precepts T he traditional, . r.^erv alive Precepts (‘f Ulnavana Buddhism, 
which had Ikxti obstT^ed .onong the dergv until the Nara jxtkxI C~ 3 C"- 
78^\ were abandoned hv Sikho dVngvo Daishi who dopted instead 
the precepts of Mahavar i I’udilhism I he s*»callc\l f iiJoKkiii. the M.du 
vana Precepts adopted b, S.iuho. stipulated that Buddhist novices need not 
comply with the Illnavana Prevepts It was in this wav that Bucdnism 
came to be more readilv pravtu.ible in Jap. 1 his lendencv i- •.ns’re the 
PrtX’cpis became stronger in Japanese' Buddhist Sivis. es}XMa..v. m the 
Pure Land Buddhism. In the 1‘riie Piite Land sect founded bv ''hinran. it 
'vas thought that even violators of the Prctcpis ctnild sivcil bv the 
boundless mercy of Amiliyus Buddha Buddhism, wc note, has ihuv been 
completely transformed for the sake of practuabilirv |a|\inese siKieiy as 
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the ground of Buddhist practice had Rejected the religious practices of 
India and China. Japanese society was too tighdy formed; the restrictive 
power of its secular community over religious circles was too great to permit 
priests to continue their imported practices. 

This hardly means, however, that Japanese Buddhism was immoral or 
amoral. Monks and faithful alike observed assiduously the requirements of 
their limited human nexus; they were highly moral in this respect. They 
were devoted to their parents and loyal to their sovereign. They were in 
every respect v,uite different from the monks and novices of India and 
China. Moreover, Japanese monks were devoted workers loyal to the inter- 
ests of the order to which they belonged. If the followers of one sect 
founder are divided into a number of different orders, monks in one of the 
orders become devoted to his particular order to the point of boycotting the 
other orders. To them the welfare of their small separate orders are their 
main coacem and the doctrine to which they all adhere is reduced to a 
secondary concern. Here again they are moral in the limited sense that they 
are devoted to their limited human nexus. The precepts to be kept by an 
individual as an individual in relation to the Abwlute, by an individual in 
lebtion to another individual tfua individual tend thus to become neg- 
lected. The interests of their own small limited nexus become the factors 
determining their actions. 

The andquarianism so strong in the Japanese may also be said to be 
due to the historical, temporal aspect of their attachment to a limited 
human nexus. The Japanese cheri^ families and institutions that have a 
long history. One of the national prides of the Japanese people was the 
length of their history. Japanese poetry abounds with examples of their 
andquarianism; old poetic expressions, obsolete in ordinary tx)nversation, 
m ai n ta i n a great role in Japanese poetry. The merits of wolui poetry have 
been thought to lie in the use of the words used by |xx.*ts of the past.'" This 
practice continues today. In the Tokugawa period ( 1600-1867), writing in 
the archaic form was a prevalent style. 

How did Japanese andquarianism affect importations of Continental 
culture? Japanese andquarianism is apparent, rather, in the fact that no 
liberal thoughts of the Continent took root in this,country. (The quesdon 
of Japanese unoondidonal lubordinadon to established authorities will be 
dweyayd in detail later.) The andquarianism of Japanese Buddhists was 
quite diffe rent in diaracter from that of the Indians or ChineM. The Zan 
FtkU TSrei, for instance, idealizes andent Japan in his ShUmm MujintS- 
rou (ThelnexiinguislMble Lamp of the Sea) and says: 

In the pure andent age of Japan, people were honest and upright; so 
it was ettf for diem to attain to the Great Way in accordance widi thdr 
ability. Gods and men wese unified in die prim^ chaoa. What need will 
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there lie of Biiclcihism? In :i later forrupted ajfe, however people gradually 
lost their moral sensr*. They were addicted to (mter sciisual) objects that 
they were led astray by llieni. "I hev have in transmigrati(M) fallen into evil 
ways. Without the excjuisjte dextrine of the F.nlightcned One [the Bud- 
dha], v\'ho could hv saved and freed Irom transmigratK;ri in these davs?"' 

One would have thou^dit that the Buddhists would regard pre- 
Buddhist Japan as a lH*n.tdue<j nation, but here wc hnd a Buddhist himself 
giving us a statement tf> ihe contrary. 

Ohserveon e of liwiih Morah 

rhe prevailing afi^fAphere in Japanese y>c;.il life, \vc may say, is that 
of I lose intimacy aiui a:!^ mce, and this atmosphere of intimacy and alliance 
is jH*rhaj).s most manifr** >n the famiK, the and most important of their 
clost'd ne.xus. Under il t ancient clan the earlv Japanese were 

de\ «)ut arcestor w'orsh.j jKTS and dilii»ent ‘•^ ‘scTccrs of family devotions 
conducted cornpiMo. t with Shintoism, their national religion. Large 
anti smali clans. iiL^tcd dv blcK>d. having c nmvm ancestors and cxrcupa- 
fi<»ns, set up deits winch the entire c Ian w T'inpped as their tutelary deity 
• a On tistd dn\s clan mc'inUTs w<*ulvi ^ather and the clan head 

would offer pr.iN* .s f»l ilninksgiving vind pitjtmn for blessings l^efore their 
protecto: deit\ i rjs religious cu'.ttan sur" ves today in rural districts. 
rVsiuals of iiittlirv dejiies are held UKhy bv rural villagers after a gocxl 
harvest, festival ehuirts are pulled out fr the barn and travelling players 
come I" present tbcir jdavs Tbanksgning feu the gcx>d harvest will also be 
reiuhied festivelv. 1 he precincts of tutelary deities were regarded as the 
m(>st hallnved places, and the treasure^, of the cK^n wer^' •• ired there to be 
guarded bv all the clansmen. I'lius the clan head in c- 'ge of religious 
affairs assumed the jxwver of absolute dictatorship.'* 

Accoreiing to the be liefs iif the earlv Japanese, the r rr.an\ deities w'ere 
ihouglii to be related bv blood, and these defies were alci> related to the 
Imjxrial ancestors. B1<kx1 rclauon<ihip, it is thus apparent, was considered 
lolx' the ni.iin force for communal uniiN W’e must note here that a specific 
blood relationship was not essential. It wa^ not ilie ancestors who 

vveae deified for vvorslvp; it was that the deities vcoishipjx'd were regarded 
as their common oncewfors.** 

Even after the collapse' of the clan system, reverence for the family 
(although the meaning of family had el >ged^ continued i c rooted in 
the scKinI sense of the fapanesc, with the family .^s the dominant unit of 
social organization. It was the family, not the individual, which was the 
determining factor in Japanese life of the ancient past, ^aichi Haga 
(1867-1927), a master of Japanese studies, for instance, s.iys. The unit of 
Western society is the individual and groups of individuals make up the 
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State. In Japan, the State is an aggregation of families. Therein lies the 
basic difiFerence." Haga asserted that Japanese ancestor-worship and rever- 
ence for the family name are based on the following facts.*^ In ancient 
times, one who counterfeited a surname was made to submit to the ordeal 
of immersion in boiling water before the shrine of the gods. The early 
genealogical work Shinsen Shojuroku which lists many family names, 
scrupulously indicates the origin of each as Imperial, divine or foreign. 
Then, too, there is the poem of Otomo-no-Yakamochi (716-785), which 
reads, in part: “I ponder more deeply than ever how a great office can 
belong to the Otomo clan which was ser\'cd by our remote divine ancestor 
bearing the title *Okume-nushi.* The samurai of the middle ages, prior 
to engaging in combat, would first call out his lineage. For example, *i le 
called out, ‘I am Wada Shojiro Yoshishige. 17 years old. grandson of Miura 
Taisuke Yoshiaki, not far removed from a princely house, the eleventh 
generation from Prince Takam(xhi, descendant of the Emjxrror Kammu, 
let anyone come, be he general or be he retainer, I am his man.' An 
upstart dmmyo would often attempt to acquire prestige by falsifying his 
genealogy*. In the Kydgenki (Medieval Comedies) we find many so called 
"genealogical disputes.*'** 

Hence it was natural for the religions and thought of the mainland 
Chinese to become assimilated by the Japanese in such a way as to fit them 
to their institution ot ancestor-worship. In the assimilation of C-onfucianisni 
it was filial piety which w'as most stressed. Confucian students were made 
to study, with especial jhoroughness, the Analects of Confucius and the 
Treatise on Filial Piety, In the fourth month of 757 a.d. an Im|XTial lulict 
was issued w'hich reads: “In ancient times the governing of jx^ople was 
generally done by means of the teaching of filial pietv. Nothing is more 
important than this, w'hich is the basis of all gtxxl conduct. Kverv house in 
this country should keep a copy of the Treatise on Filial Piety. People 
should study it diligently. Officials should edify them with it." ITie Treatise 
on Filial Piety was held to be the “Ixxjk of examples for a hundred 
sovereigns,” as it was believed that the "basic precept of a pliilosopher 
sovereign was filial piety,'*" After February 860 a.d., when the Treatise on 
Filial Piety was presented to the Emperor for his first reading of the year, it 
became a custom long thereafter for an Emperor to read this Treatise as his 
first book« Filial ;iety came to receive particular emphasis during the 
Tokugawa period, when Confucianism was at its height in japan. Filial 
piety was given a religious color by the scholars of the idealistic Wang 
Yang-ming school (c. 1520); it was developed into a metaphysics by Nakae 
T 5 ju (1608-1648). The aboriginal institution of ancestor-worship was thus 
further solidified when it acquired from Confucianism a theoretical basis. 
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Tlic Japanese, however, rejected other Chinese thoughts which ran counter 
to their traditional customs. 

Ancesior worship and the family system, we must remember, are not 
exclusively Japanese, but arc the two most potent unifying factors in 
Chinese social organization. Here the question arises as to the difference 
Ixftween the Japanese and Chinese institutions of ancestor- worship and the 
family system. This, however, is a subject which calls for separate investiga- 
tion, and can hardly be discussed here in detail. It wdll suffice merely to 
mention two or throe pijnts concerning the transformations which Chinese 
family morals underwem when they were introduced into Japan. 

Scholars have priintcd out that the Japanese family system was always 
patriarchal while that of China was based up»n the principle of joint 
(nvnership. I his point v.ill !x‘come clearer when w'c compare the prescrip- 
tions of house regi’-tr.iti rj of the Tang Ccxle with that of the Japanese 
YoroCodc, which w.i^ f^ronuilgated (718 a.d ^ in the Nara period. In China 
joint ow»v . ’ in of f.iTjiilv property had since the Chou Dynasty been in 
Wide practice, the* rvpnal farnilv s\siem, as stipulated by the Tang Penal 
and Atlminr.iraii\c- O^des. was founded upon a basis called “joint living 
and j»>int ownerslh|i pio|XTty.‘’ Hach famiK had its family head, assumed 
by the eldest pat- nneal mcmlxT of the family. 1 he family head (unless he 
was an ancesK.; had a*- his aiithorits c»n! . the custexly of the family 
jiropertN and iv t jiarcntal pnvers I he jointlv-owmed property of the 
fanuK rnav lx* p.irtiti ined under certain circumstances. \\ hen the ancestor 
Wits itu farnds head d.is situation is called "father-children ownership ) 
tlie faindv pr<»jxrt\ j\iriiii<»ned a?* and when he wished, and his 
desccruiants were not a.!* wed t() object to way in ' . h it was parti- 
tioned. In i.isc, h('we\ci :he fan<.l\ head were other than : ancestor, that 
is. it he well* a paini inal inemlx'r of the family outside that of the 
ancestor'^, paitiliomng l.ad to h*: done In him in cc#.iforiTiit\ with the 
pro\isK»ns the CfKle, pciulii'u; apptoval frorr the family. The Japanese 
C ode. while based iiptin the 1 ang C <xle. was altered to suit the native 
institutions. \\*hile the underlying principle in the Tang Code had been 
fair partitioning anumg the brothers, the Japanese' Code p-ovides that the 
property, in the ev('nl ( * the death of the juitcr fmuilias, shall be partitioned 
in a eeriain pri)p'riion .mv^ng the legitimate and illegitimate offspring. In 
short, the object of paitmoiv.ng w.is changed from jointly owned properly 
as defined in the Tang C ode to the projx'i left by the head p. pmiilia.s. 
The patriarchal family s\ stein was so deepU looted in the Japanese that 
even the radical legislators of the lime, who u*erc bent uixm imitating the 
Chinese system, wore not able to alter it. 

We may add further that one of the misccllanetuis provisions of the 
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T^ang Code stipulates that in case a descendant sells or pawns part of the 
family property without the approval of the family head, the action C selling 
or pawning) is considered null and void. A provision to the same effect is 
found in the Japanese Yoro Ctxlc. But it is interesting to note that tht' 
officially compiled annotations of the I' ang Cixle Li shu-i uses in this case 
the phrase “the property of the family.” while the oilicial commentarv of 
the Japanese Yuro Code, Rvo no gige (Commentary on the Yoro C^kIc), 
uses the phrase “the property of the family head. ’’"^ 

We thus become aware of a very im{H)rtani difference whiih exists 
between the Japanese and Chinese family systems. It does not mean, 
however, that the head of the Japanese familv, who was solely respuiisihle 
for the custody of the family propertv. ruled the memU-rs with absolute 
authority in other family matters. Kven m the davs of femlalism. the jxjwer 
to make decisions was vested in bxnh the he.ul ami ilie memheis. \hviluie 
obedience of his wife and children was never enfoned. 'Hus. as sHuilais of 
the civil law' point out. differs considtrahiv from the ihanan patnarthal 
family.*® 

The Chinese moral code, which has <‘(ten been s.nd in W founded 
upon familism, puts great stress u[X)n In Jaiun, on ihe tonirarv. 

stress was laid upon the “family” as the uniiying force of a tight human 
nexus rather than upm lineage. Hence, adoption of an heir from a non 
related family, often lower in stxial status, was jx'ssihle. C'onfiu lanom in 
China, however, placed such great importance up)n lineage that ad<»piion 
from a family of alien stock was im{K)ssihle, though recent field survevs 
indicate that this was sometimes done out of necessity. The professed rule, 
however, prohibits this even texiav.*’ 

It was “family name" which was most highiv prized in Japanese 
society. Non-consanguinity was not a prohibitive matter. .Adoption was 
given approval by such Japanese Confucian schfdars of the Tokiigaw’a 
period as Banzan Kumazaw'a (1619-1691) in Claisho Foreign Papers' and 
Shusai Miwa in YdshLBenben (Treatise on Family Adoption System ;. The 
views of their opponents, Keisai z\sami (author of Y oshibemho (Juitifica 
rion of Adopting Sons) and Shosai Miyake (author of a treatise on family* 
naming, Doseiigoshokosetsu') did not spread widely enough to exercise 
restrictive power over the practice of the adoption of non-consfinguincous 
heirs.” 

Moreover, sociologists and ethnologists have p)inted out that Japanese 
familism allowed elements of non-consanguincous, that is, pseudo parent 
children relations to enter into it. However, detailed investigations of such 
historical changes and evolution of the family in Japan, are vet to be 
made.” Nevertheless, it is true that Japanese familism is predominant in 
the rulet'-ruled relationship, and there is actually little consciousness of 
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opposition between the ruler and the ruled, the ruler considers the ruled as, 
so to speak, members of his family and the ruled alsrj consider themselves as 
such. Tlie whole Japanese nation has been rejiarded as an extended family; 
the ideal basis for s<xiety has lx*en such familism. 

1 hen how was Indian Buddhism to change* when it was brought into 
such sfxriety? Buddhist Mrrcy, as a moral ideal, takes into consideration not 
only man but aly) even cr<‘alures of the earth, and thus applies equally to 
all living beings. Yet Prjnce Sliotoku, who first adopted and then tried 
systemalitallv to intrf»diii i* Buddhism to the Japanese, mostly spoke of 
mercy as Sinnething existing lx*tween father and child, and preached it as 
such. “1 alsity is not em]il'.\cd Ix'twcen father and s<jn/' he said, “Precisely 
because there exists tin' n l.itionship of father and son (lx*twecn the Buddha 
and enth li\ ing l)cing . liw Buddha can engage in the work of saving them 
through many, man\ -.f.ns * The Merc\ of tlie Perfc*ct One <^Nvorai, 
l athagala is not laki n lu rc as the univer5wi] \irtuc of an idealized being 
but as a rea^’’‘»!r. \ jriue — the merev of the father in the family.^ 

W’e have aire.ni. jxi.nied out that Japmesc Buddhism placed great 
ernf'hasis upon the erairinient of uituri, or s[»!ritual awakening, through 
!'<k1i 1\ t*\[H rit nie I he b;d\, howe\er, having c>riginatcd from one’s par- 
ents resjut t for » ' s l><d\ means res[x-i.t for one's parents Tlic Zen priest 
liankei lalletl th. .ihsiiiute in tlie ni({i\Klua’ "the Unborn Buddliahood 
transniitird fr.>m. pi * ills to child ' He further declared, “To change the 
Unlxjin Biiddhah"’ <1 o msmilted from parents to us into a vile one is an 
cxlreim lihal iinpit tx \o\\ in Indian thouglit in general the body born of 
1 aienis e legarded as r.\t o Iv tlie fetters of the Soul, and the world of the 
.ibsoliiii o iiitered onl\ \‘.hin these fetters art* discarded. ^ in contrast to 
this, lap.inest' /a n r>uddh:sts. Priest Bankci in particuK. hold that the 
world ol :h<' absolute is au.iinable thrtuigli one’s parents Luddhahood, in 
him, IS idi nlihed with fiha! devotion "Th'-re is nothing norc gracious than 
th e kindness of parents. I hex have brought us up. who arc completely 
ign»)rant, till we become intelligent and hear Buddhist sermons. It is solclv 
due t(» the lK*nev<ilence of parents. You should respect them This is filial 
pieiv. To follow the way of filial piet> is Buddhahocxl. Pilial pietv and 
Buddliahood an* not diP^rent. ’ 

As we have [xiinteJ out ]ire\iouslv. Buddhism in China had to bcvomc 
amalgamated with the tradition of filial piet\ to be able to spread among 
the general public. Much the s.ime situativ existed in Japan. 'e C liinesc 
wrote pscTido sutras that w*>uld preach filial piety, and the Japanese spread 
among the public rhc^sc very sutras with commentaries and annotations, the 
Bumd-onjii-kyO (“Sutra of Parental Benefits") being a typical example of 
such. 

It will Ix' siipixistnl from this that Buddhism, whose teachings tran- 
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scend nation and family^ would have to clash with the familistic morals oi 
the Japanese. It was precisely this universal element, apparently incom’ 
patible with the familistic type of morals, that Japanese* historians ami 
Confucians took up as the target in their criticisms of Buddhism. Some 
Buddhists, on the other hand, asserted indeed that *'truc filial piety " mav 
sometimes run contrary to the worldly morals of the family. Nichiren 
(1222-1282), founder of the Hokke (Lotus) Sett, dctl.ircd, ‘XiencralK 
speaking, we should obev our parents I lowever, as for the wav to iKvome a 
Buddha, no. toolx?v them would Ik* (he fundamental filial piety. TluTefore 
in the Shin-jj kwan kyd (Sutra on InMi;hr into the I leart of Things^, it is 
stated: To get into the Trans mundane W'av. without repaving others’ 
kindness, is to repay it truly.’ ” I'hat i*'. it> i:et out of the hunilv. without 
obeying the wish of one's p.irents and to iHtome a Buddha is to repav iheir 
kindness rriilv. Lxen in worldiv life, n<*r t j t»lx’v one’s parents when tlu*\ 
want to plot a relx-llion .uid so on, is the true filial piet\. It is st.iteil in a 
Confucian canon called the llstuo Chirac, ./he HfKtk of /dial Piety^. 
W hen Master 1 endai was practicing the iiiei!itati»>n of tlie I lokke Sutra, 
his parents s^u on his lap and wanted to distiirl> his [KTlt>immg Budilhist 
practice. He s.ml it was the I \il One in the shajK* of his parents who 
disturbed him. ' NiJiiren. .is a zealous Uliewr of the Lotus Sutra while he 
unequivixalK taught tli.it one nia\ turn h.is k on his parents in ordi i to 
follow the Sutras, ' j1v> distinguished IiIm! pieiv into two kinds. ‘ I ow filial 
piety” and ‘High filial piel\ " lie vuJe ti j \ttti tlutt he uyluLl fi/ial pitti 
as an ahsolute nrtue, hut at the s<inie tinu' insisted u[s)n the validitv of 
Buddhist universalism 

In Japanese traditional ^ . lal life, du re'. eremi lor parents \\.is the 
same thing as the demotion to the f.irnds I lus reverence f(»r tlie fainih. 
affected the assimilation of all foreign religions iniroiluced into japan 
Japanese Buddhists resembled ( hines^* Biiddhi'^ts in lliat Ixilh tentled to 
regard their religious order’s as their "families."'’ 

W ith lineage iKcupving v) imjKirtant a place in tlie Japanese* innul. it 
was natural that Buddhist monks or s/iukke (litcrallv. "those who have 
forsaken their worldly families”), should have instituted for tliemsedves 
what we may call a "quasi biood relation.’" Wv recall the Chinese custom in 
general vogue among Zen Buddhists toward the end of the Northern Sung 
Dynasty (976“ii2^) in which a dexument called "Shis/io” (luerallv, ' A 
document of inheritance”) was issued to disciples from masters at certain 
stages of training. This appeared to the Japanese mind to symholi/c bl(KKl 
succession, or establishment of blexxJ relation, and accordingly, when this 
c'ustom was adopted, the Japanese came to write this d<x'umcnt in cinnabar 
ink which represented blood. Thus, it was natural, again, that Buddhist 
orders that approved of the secular forms of living of persons actualK 
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related by blood to the founder, should have come to be regarded with 
special respect. Tlie Monganji sect, whose Temple of the Original Vow was 
originally the mere keeper of the grave of Shinran (1173-1262), came to 
receive inordinate respect and favors, and assumed the leading p)siiion in 
Japan, among the numinous branches of the Shin sect, simply because it 
had as its heads the descendants of Shinran. 

Japanese Buddhism was thus able to broaden its sphere of influence as 
a popular religion when it linked up with the native custom of ancestor- 
worship. It IS recorded ih;it as early as the 2nd year of the reign of Empress 
Suiko ( 593 higher ofim rs of the Court dedicated temples to their Empress 
and parents, the Revr.pt of Emperor Temmu "^^rd month of 686 a.d.) 
commands: “Every fanuiy in every Province should possess a temple, and 
service's should l>e c(jn(lucted with the Sutra*' and the image of the Bud* 
<lha.’ This was the of the butsudan, f>r Buddhist shrine, found in 

every Jap;.nese home It is not known to uhat extent this rescript was 
enforced b ^ uer, afier the prohibition of Christianit\ . during the reign 
in the earlv i"ll) ^.enturv, of the Tokugaua Shogunate, Puddhist sersices 
btxame a familv naume among the Japanese '^ Chapels ssiih Buddhist 
images have lx‘en built in homes of other Asiatic nations in the past and 
prest'nl. hut tlu^ unlike the case of the Japanese, have had nothing to do 
with antesior \\ :stiip, '' and we must remcuilx^r that C'hinese ancestor- 
v\ 01 ship was as Mated with Taoism rather than Buddhism In Japan, 
>igniiicantl\ , mnrri!ar\ tablets of ancestors were placed in homes with 
I^uddhisl shrines I’l.i iapancse, thus, were made e\er aware of the spirits 
of riH their ancestors, ot ihe immediate op s through the Buddhist mortuary 
tabh is .tP(l i)f the di^t -.nt ancesto.s thnn,^^ the presc.n of the Sliinto 
shrine. 1 tie tanuK Sii.p.iri shrine, howe\er, is i"PneLte». anh ancestor- 
worsiirp t'.» a miKh lessu degree Shrine Shint' i^m does nor in general 
practice’ aPA estor \N orshij' I he coixistenct of ihi' two Kinds of shrines in 
lapaneM' homes cannot, tht relore, lx legarded .nerelv as the result of the 
mixing of ^hiniopm and r^iuldhism 

Ihidtlhism, wlien brought to the Japanese y>il. thus Ix'camc linked 
with a kind of t Ian cons*. louMiess. It Ixcame a vogue wiili aristCKracies to 
havi lamilv temples bii ' the Kofiikuji. for example, was the temple ^''f the 
hujiwara elan. Headships v»f these temples were assumed bv the members 
of the owner families who hail renounced secular life to beci me priests. 
(Temples similar to the Japanese family mplc seem to ha\t existed in 
India of the later {X'riods. ' It is interesting to note that Buddhism which 
had always aimed at all mankind rather than at anv elan v\ stem should 
come to be associated with elan eonsi i%Hisness in Japan 

Amida Pure Land Buddhism, for instance, nx^k rix>t in the of 
Japan bv \ iriiic of a doctrine which preachetl. not the individual s future 
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happiness and peace of mind, but rather the peaceful repose of the dead. 
The Sutra of Infinite Life (SukhdvatJvyuha sutra) was explained to the 
people at the lecture meetings held in the third year of I lakuchi (652 a.d.)- 
Amidas Paradise came to be depicted in the mural paintings of 
the Hdryuji's Golden Hall, the well known manikin of the raiina dcra 
showing Paradise was completed; and all of those were expressions of the 
Amida Pure Land Buddhism of the time. Amida Pure Land Buddhism 
flourished more and more in the subsetjuent Nara and I leian [xrriods. 

Yet, of course, there were those who rejoiced at the Wonderful Vow 
of Amida and who, quite free of any customs of ancestor worship, found 
individual salvation in the teachings of Amida Buddhism. Shinran 
(1173-1262), for example, reflected: ‘The vow of Amida ( Amiiahha) who 
meditated for five aeons is, when I consider it well, meant for me akjnc 
Gracious, indeed, is the previous vow of .Amida, who wanted to save me 
from the many fetters of Kartna.'* He als^^ ‘1 have ne\er performed 

invocation to Amida even once for the jxacelul rcjxise and Uneht of mv 
dead parents. Wh\r All living Ix^ings aie parents and brothers to e.uh 
other in the long prtK'Css of tr.insmigratuni. .All should he NiOed and 
become Buddhas in future life. If 1 could actually accumulate some men/ 
by my own p<.)wer. 1 would help my dead parents bv the gra<.e of Iir»o^ i!ion 
to Amida. (But il is not 1 who <.an s*ive me. hut .Arnida himself Sn 1 vl.tnild 
give' up the self conceited attitude of hoping to saw mysc ll and ‘tlu i . h\ 
the grace of religious practice and I should rei\ on the gi.uc of Amida . 
After I have been saved >ind Ixxonie a Buildha I would save those who will 
come in contact with Hut the j«“klo sect was not aide m spre.id among 

the common people with th's stni of le.uliing. do lx\ome tlie largest 
religious sect in Japan, as it did. it had to adopt the traditional customs of 
ancestor^ worship. And today manv who have Ifist the true faith of the Pine 
Land sect are still associated with it on the strength of this one facet uf it 
which has to do with ancestor worship 

The Bon Festival was instituted in the Suiko era (502 628 .\.r>. 
Records have it that the Bon Festival was held in the third vear of 1 m|XTor 
Saimei (657 a.d.), and in 650 A,r>. the “Siitra of Bon" was preached in tern 
pies in Kyoto as memorial sendees for expressing gratitude to the aruestors 
of the seven preceding generations. The Bon Festival, with this new meaiv 
ing added, became widely practiced after this time, and is still practiced 
to^y, commonly know'n as "O bow." 

The system of memorial days and anniversaries was not a traditional 
feature of Buddhism. Indian Rrahminism, we know, teaches a form of 
ancestor-worship, and the Brahmins celebrate on new moon and full mcNin 
nights what is known as Ancestor Festival, but these festivals differ widt h, 
from the memorial days and anniversaries observed in memorv of nnv 
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sj>ccific' 'iinccstors. Ruilclhism cl(x*s fKC ftsionalU’ encourage ancestor-worship, 
but it has never institutttl a system of memorial days and anniversaries 
such as that devised by tiie C-hincse. In China memorial services were held 
on the 4C;ih day, looth da\, first anniversary, and third anniversary. Imme- 
diately after the intrcxliK lion of this system the Japanese, of the remote 
past, observed tlie 49^b d.jy, lootli day and first anniversary, leaving out the 
tliiril annii ersary'. *Manv more anniversaries, ho\\e\'er, were added later in 
the Middle Ages, naiivly, third, seventh, i:^tb, i7ih, 25th, 33rd, 60th, 
loc’h, and 300th anni\t rsaries. This was essentially the same as the system 
of memorial da\s coini' rdv (jbserved today, vi/ ^r^th day, looih dav, first, 
third, seventh, J ^th, i il» 25lh. 33rd, and 5:!h anni\ersaries. Thus we 
may say that the syster:; f nu nnirial davs and ariniversancs was elaborated 
in Japan, a faa whii i. if»es seem to attot t<. die dominance of ancestor 
worship among the J 

have alre.iiK in.ide mention oi funeral ser\iccs Funerals and 
meni(jrial ' ' ua-s ir»- • two nv^t nnp^irtant fun«.tions of Ruddhism in 
Japan o{ t«jdav i! v r\', b will bt left <.f d'.e aLiniiies of the Buddhist 
tcmjde. if ib.!-v .u- t da awax"^ ‘ C <'!It i tix r •. < orientations ha\e remained a 
domuyint [la?! i 'in -.^:d cii\ ironnu :.•! <1 lapin. Stich one ntaf-' are 
operatjw in a '.nlKr i spheres, luiliiie du* f.»mily. occupational 
groufis. coiruTui: . ■. Lie. and ]>olitjcs I he c* deitivitv orientations are fos- 
terul :n the Ian. *. Mtii lUon where i!idi\idi:.d goals remain largely subor- 
din.iied to ihoM* - * e fanuls as a gr> up The traditional orientnti'ms can 
still !u seen in niaox r is outside tin fann!\. The relations of the landlord 
and tenant in nn il Japi i -irol th.i . wner uid worker in small and medium 
fa^ torus. ire l»ased <»!] si*' elated tLu.ulx ik’''.’ 

“1 he traditional jse'ain of the work collcctixitv in i* framework of 
true or sinnilaled kinshi}' 'iganr/alion appears to remain imjxxtant in spite 
of confractua! agreenu iin In eontempararx Japan, tlu traditional simu- 
kited farnds.il ties exist iU xarimis degrees. ho\.’exer small or large. This 
f.KTof h<*comes import. int L’l it peTjKTuatcs the influence i>f the collectixux 
interest and goals ewer tin inilixidual, N\‘xv group patterns, in many cast's 
e»f actix'ities such .is we find, in modern banking companies and in large 
facti»ries. w here the er ^d> xei employee relationship is based on a purely 
cash nexus, often stvm to n place ilie older irauilional scheme of organiza- 
tion under a simulated f.imilx system. ^ 

The familistic custom of Japan undi ably’ appears prenu^dern and 
even backward to the eves of WVsierners. Rut on the other hand, one can- 
not deny its sixially favoraldi effect on present dav life. One scholar, who is 
a Japanese'- American, recognizes in this respect its gren importance for the 
maintenance of social stability in post war Japan: "A Japanese individual 
adjusts in a social structure with strong collectivity orientations which 
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stress ability and security and which can turn into sta^j^nation; an American 
adjusts in a social environment which emphasizes self orientation with a 
focus on individualism and freedom, w'hich in excess can turn to utwfttie/'**' 
Concerning such a Japanese tendency, F. O. Reiscliauer has obser\'ed. *‘lt 
injects a certain note of humanity into an otherwise ruthless exploitation of 
labor and keeps alive the personal factor, which we are attempting to 
recapture in American industry today The collectivity orientatitui, fo 
cused on a human nexus, serves the filia tion of providing scxial st*curiiv 
and mutual assistance within a siniety lx*set by manv difficulties.*** 

Emphasis ott Rank and Social Pc^^ition 

As we have already seen in the section dealing with the primaev of so 
cial relations, the traditional tendency in the history of the Japanese nation 
shows an emphasis upon rank and the master servant relaiionslii|\ so that 
we may say that high esteem for the scxial hu rarchv is one ol the character 
istic features of Japanese cluturc. Ihe language of the people, to ht'gin 
with, reveals this tendency, llie basic tenet of Buddhism— the inlierent 
equality of all men — was miKlihed in (»rdcr to ht the Japanese* wa\ ol 
thinking in terms of their particular scxial ne.xiis 

The basic Ci>ncept of s<KiaI good is thought h\ Buddhism t(' lx- to gn e 
(or Sanskrit dana^. ‘ Ibis word iLhia when translated into C hinese lx‘w»rne 
pu shih, or fuse in Japanese, meaning to sc*r\c uidrU } Ncuv. n was most 
difficult to find an equivalent of this wtird in Japanese-. I he Jaj/.inese u<^nls 
aiaeru (to give) and hodokosn to give in chanf. denote an ai l of giving 
proceeding from a man of sui>crior rank to a man oi ndenor r.ink I he 
words sasageru (to offer) and tx^ tenant suat iri present . f»n the other hand, 
denote the act of giving bv a jx-rson of lower rank to a perv o of higlui 
rank. In short, the Japanese were able to translate wliai is implied in dtirni 
only in relation to the social status of each parts . 

Anukampa, another basic concept in Sanskrit Buddhism, v\as also 
difficult to translate. Awaremi (pitv, compassion) couUl jxrhaps be the 
closest Japanese equivalent, but the word alsx> implies a downward aui«»n 
from one superior to another inferior. I be original meaning is “to tremble 
in sympathy with another pcry>n.“ Here again, the yxial hierarchy of the 
culture, reflected in ’ c language, prevented the pro|x‘r rendering of one of 
the basic concepts of Buddhism. 

It seems that similar instances of the Japanese emphasis on rank can lx* 
found in Japan s earliest myths. If we compare Japanese mythology with 
that of the Finnish jx*oplc, wc are struck by the great difference Ixrwwn 
them. The first outstanding feature of Finnish mythology is the equality of 
social status of its various characters. In the talcs of Kalex*ala wc find that 
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hcrixrs have iheir slaves; hut kings and priests do not appear as representa- 
tives of the ruling classes, g<xls arc treated more or less on an equal plane, 
and heroes a|)[)ear on an equal social level. Some of these heroes are 
fishermen, farmers, (ir smiths. Japanese mythology, iri contrast, is, we may 
s;ty, arist<Kralic, lor deities and heroes appearing in the Kojiki (Ancient 
C hroniile and iN ibonsl/olci '^Chronicles of Japan ^ arc rulers of the masses; 
classes are obviously alrt ady established. 

I he second feature we note in Finnish msthology is its lack of con- 
cern for lineage. I he I iiinish people have not, as the Japanese have, made 
iamilv ancestors of th' ir msthical gtxls and heroes, however much thev 
may haw hniked up t*- them. In contrast the Japanese mvths, the Kojiki 
and .Niin^ns/ioJci, center .iround the Emperor, the Imperial family, and the 
n(»hilit\ as heroes, arul these myths serve onlv to give prestige to the 
lineages of these lairaliLs. We may suppose that Japanese mvth is only a 
rellection of the s<km 1 khavior of the ancient Japanese. 

It was thus natural enough that Confucianism, which laid stress upon 
a siKi.il <.rclcT bascu M!i ,ank, should have bc*en widely accepted by the 
l.ipanest‘, and it was natuial also that other C hinese ideas that tended to be 
either iiuliN idiiali'tu ur dern^xratic should ha\e Ihtd lejected bv them. 

it was aiici the time of Prince Shotoku (c. 600 a.d.) that 

Jap.in came to ii • .■ \shat we ma\ cail cultu'’"\ and it is interesting to note 
that the must nrpirtant tenet in Prince Sholoku’s moral views was loyalty 
to the 1 inpinir and n* one's parents.*' Judging from the Edict of Emperor 
Koittku ^46 A I) . ilu |M>litJcal ideals nf the laika Reft»rm claimed to be 
based largel\ upm iiicidiiism. 

lu i»>rt C 'onfiieiar.nin was adopted hv liv' ruling cla^' the Tokugawa 
[xriiHl as their oliicial piiilosophy. us utility as tlu idiik ohical basis of 
|H)liixs bad alread\ l>c«.n recognized b\ warrior guierals ol the C]\il W ar 
|x*riod. \\\- might cite, l -r instance. Cicneral Otla Nul inaga s moral rule 
issued to the V itizens ol Kvi’ioin ,4th vear ol Cicnki ' “ I hose who arc 

dilig«'nt in Ci»nl'iician siiidc in order to rectif\ tiie afiaiis ot the state and 
those* who show lovalfs ..lul filial pieiv slunild be esteemed and treated in 
distiiuTion others in all imjxirtant matters, thnxigb gifts and the like. 

riuis in this iim' ot national uphca\al. Nobunaga 
crushed the Buddhist c rganrzaiion and accepted Confucianism as the guid- 
ing political philosophy. C^'nimuing this tradition, the Tokugawa Shogun- 
atc Gtivernment puhlxlv recognized Cc ^ucianism as the ^ dosophical 
ground of cenirali/ed feudalism. 

Yet, no* all Confucian'i approved of the rank system existing in the 
feudal society of the Tokugawa pcricxl. Confucian Shusai Minowa 
(1669-1744) of the Wang Yang-ming schcx)l, for instance, preached the 
complete equality of man. He said: *‘From the EmjXTor down to the petty 
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Wtirriors, Efii (pariah) and beggars, they are all men. From Sages down to 
men of mediocrity and ouicastes, they are all men. The way of True Man is 
called the Way of Ancient Sage-Kings Yao and Shun.” At the same time, 
however, it is apparent from the following remarks that he did not com 
pletely object to the existing rank system: “Even beggars who are fwt fit for 
the Way of Man must not be neglected,” or (concerning relief work) ”We 
will not take a single man from villages where there are many Ix'ggars and 
outcastes.”^* No Confucianists ever raised strting objections to the fc'udal 
rank system. 

Buddhists, we find, were not ditVerent fri^m Confucians, thev kept si 
lence on. or even were not aware of. the basic dfKirine of Buddhism, i ( 
equality of the c.istes and denial o| s.»cial ilisparitv. whiih IkkI bet n 
adwicatcd since its origin. The suhstaiKc of Buddhist thought was tiros 
transformed its intio<.luctii»n Irom Iiulia to suit the naiut UNn*ni «»| 

subordination. W e note that it was in tlu '^pirit ol gratiludt 1 ‘t linjH rial 
and parental lo\e that Buddhism tame l“ !h‘ <'i>seived In ilu j.ip.inese o[ 
the Suikti perkiJ TIk hdlovving pass*igf from \ tiionshtik: C lir^’iiJis of 
Japan) seems to conilrm this fact: “ 1 he Lnqu r*»r tailed in du I'lnue and 
the Ministers, anti commanded them to pu^mote Ihid.ilu^rn. .N /u (ourt 
pt?ople and Uval clntfs vied with one another to erett the 1 leust s of the 
Buddha, that is, temples, m order to rewani the Ix nt \ .»iente of 1 mper*»rs 
and parents. “Lovaltv to t!ie Fmperor and tle\oijon to the [>areMrs f.\« 
concepts essenriallv .ilien to Buddhism, had to In- art.iilied to Ihiildlusm in 
order to make it mean s-'mething to the Japanese 

This attitude pcrsistetl down the ages We rind Nichiien s*i\ing. at the 
beginning of his Kiiimokusho ' A treatise to enlighten jvople’' . “ rh< re are 
three persons evcrybcxly must resjx‘<.t. master teacliei. p.irent ' 1 his. wt 
note, is the same as the C ^.'nfucian idea nf piei\ llnwever, if one afudes 
strictly hv the Confucian idea of piet\. he c.mnot at the vime time fiilldl to 
satisfaction his pictv toward all three. "One who di>es not know the past 
and the future will not bc' able to help the future life of his father and 
mother, his vnereign. and his masters, and will l>e called an ungrateful 
WTetch/’ said Nichiren, and assc^rted that ones pietv toward the three 
superiors could only be accomplished by U heving in the Lotus Sutra I lere 
Nichiren was attempting to cx{>Iain Buddhism from the standpunt of a 
Confucian, or native, concept.^'* Further, we find him saying. f he Second 
Volume of the Lotus Sutra deals with the three important matters, the 
Sovereign, parents, and masters. This is the heart of the Sutra But 
contrary to Nichiren's explanation, we find no mention of pietv toward the 
three superiors in this Second Volume of the Lotus Sutra. What is figiira 
lively explained there is that the merciful Buddha delivers the masses of 
people as parents bring up ihcir children. (Parahlc of carts drawn by 
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Sheep, Deer, and Ox. Parable of the Rich Man’s Stray Son,) Neither 
Niehiren nor later scholars of the Nichiren scftt have f>een able to cite exact 
vsords from the D)ius Sutra that wrmld serve to endorse a morality stressing 
class and rank distinction What Nichiren and his followers had done was 
to «ssnn/i' that a lK>ok of I iiith, such as the I (Jtus Sutra, would advocate 
this kind of morality. 

Now, let us lake up ihe <|iiestion of ‘Vjvert'i^n” '^Kimi). 

As stated previous!' . Buddhism originally advrxatcd caste equality, or 
erju.jlitv of pc‘opIe In l/ '.ks of early Buddhi.sir little or no esteem of the 
sovereign, whether a fi ud.ii lord or the king t.f a nation, is found. As a 
matter of fact in a gre.it t'mhv Buddhist wntmjs. kings are asyxriated with 
rohlx TS har.iss pt < through brute hjrcc It is easv to see therefore 
that the uuui pl of m Buddhism wfji-M not onI\ lx.* incompatible 

vMlli, hut Wiiiilii aly i: r( .iten the ver\ existe:.< of ^he Japanese national 
striKture based ujx>n i!m ,l.iss and rank sv atru fhe government of Prince 
Shot(»ku, uluch made d.i* iir\t‘nt recominendation of Buddhism, not only 
iIi’m Iv gu.irUtil liK J IV and rank svsten. in ihe Injunctions, but also 
intr<Hluc<‘d into tiu r \ersi' n of Buddhism a ci.i^s and rank morality. A new 
idea of resjH'ci for .1 'v .\ rieigii was cre.iteti iii iluir annr»tations of the Lotus 
Sutra. W hile C i.i lisjang l a shili C'hi or Kajo Daishi Kichizo CSui 
Dvnasts , listeu ' .idcr tht* heading ot ‘the Sufxriors” Hn the Shoman 
Surra' nia.ster. fatlur, t Idet brother and sister. Prince Shotoku added to 
these categories ktwi vuereign" ‘ 

Now what IS me.ir t bv a “so\ereign ’ ? He is a riilcT of subjects, or the 
chit’f of a limited, closed human nexus wherever s^ibjugaiion hv power 
j)re\ads. he »,ould there! re bt* an empero^ Reverence ' a “sc\ereign. ' 
tberefou-, t.nild at once turn into rank-consciousness in feudal society 
and i rnpeior worship in .i nationahslic state. 

d‘be altitude of absedute devotion to the master wieLled influence even 
u|Kin doctrines of JapancNC^ Biiddlusm. Nicbirer taught that there must be 
only one master in a sl.ne. as in a f.iniilv. Siimlarlv, he said, there must be 
one sutra which is the master of all other sfitras. His choice of the Lotus 
Sutra rested upon the following reasoning. ‘In the worlc^ there arc many 
who want to Income p veiful But the sovereign of a country is onlv one. 
If there should !x' two. the land would not be' peaceful. If there should be 
two masters in one famih . it would certainly deteriorate. Con^'crning the 
complete canon of scripture, tilings shoul he the same. Oni» one sutra, 
whatever it mav be, would he the great sovereign of all the sutras.’ 

Absolute devotion to a yivereign has constituted the basis of morality 
throughout Japanese histor\*. The struggles of the C^nji and Heike clans 
were not always motivated by hatred, or differences of interests or religious 
beliefs, but by devotion to the daimyd (clan head). In India the warriors 
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gallant death on the battlefield was a source of admiration only in a 
religious sense. V’alor in the minds of Japanese warriors was different. The 
exemplary attitude of the warrior is given in this quotation: ‘'Besides this 
bond between lord and subject, we need nothing. We will not waver at all, 
even on the advice of Sakyamuni, Confucius, or the Sun God of Japan 
(Tenshd-DaijhO appearing before us. Let me fall into a hell, or let me be 
punished by gods; we will need nothing else than to be faithful to our 
lord. Bushido (the Way of the Warrior) with its most im[X)rtant motiva- 
tion in the cc nplete subordination to the lord was, as is well known, 
largely endorsed by Buddhism, particularly Zen Buddhism. The ultimate 
aim of Zen practice became, among the warriors, devotion to the lord. 

The Buddhist idea of the transmigration of the soul was also to be 
revised for the sake of the Japanese stre^ss on the master servant relationship. 
The common proverb. ‘The parents children relationship is good for one 
generation; the man-wife relationship for two generations: and the master- 
ser\'ant relationship for three generations” was a later creation in Japan. It 
was rather natural that Japanese Buddhist orders themselves came to be* 
organized after the fashion of secular societv, a complex svstem of rank was 
established in the orders. But. as already stated, early Buddhism conceived 
all men to be equal. These ranks of monks were determined bv the number 
of years of service; important affairs of the order were decided hv majoritv 
Qyebhuyyasika). To realize the great difference existing bc*tween the Bud 
dhisms of early India and Japan, we have onI\ to recall that, before the 
introduction of Western- (.ivdi/ation into this countrv, such a democ ratic 
procedure as decision by majority was something entirelv undreamt of in 
Japanese Buddhist orders. 

The most significant thing about the jap<»nest^ assimilati»>n of Bud 
dhism, however, was the fact that oriijinal Buddhist concepts and siltras 
tended to be altered, in the process of translation into simple Japanese ii»r 
infiltration among the common folk, in order to saiisfv the native fondness 
for the rank system. The Japanese wf>rd akiramern (to resign oneself to. to 
give up) was derived, so it is explained, from the form akirakayji vtiru (to 
see clearly; under the influence of Buddhist thought. The w(>rd, however, 
is used when one gives up a desire that happens to run rounter to the 
wishes of his superior. The Buddhist expression iwga wo fukuweru ( to 
elucidate the cause and effect of a thing) is used when one ad vise's another 
to give up his desire and aspiration for the sake of his su)x'rior. What the 
phrase actually means is "account for the wishes of the superif»r.” C'aus.d 
relations came to be explained in terms of the rank system. This rank 
s)'stem, however, the Japanese accepted as a "Divine CJift," and they were 
aware that their society greatly differed even from the society of ancient 
China. We find Joken Nishikawa C165R-1724) saying: "In China customs 
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arc such that even sons of farmers and merchants can rise to government 
positions. They may fxjcomc premier and conduct tlie affairs of the state. 
They may rule the nation in such a way that the people are made happy. 
There is no piety greater than this. Sons of farmers and merchants thus 
apply themselves diligently to studies, and aspire to obtain government 
{X)sitions, and rise in the world. In our countrs', how^ever, things are 
different. Although there have been many scholars since antiquity, none 
has risen from the common folk, none from the common folk has managed 
the affairs of the state.” 

With such a tendency of thinking prevailing, it was natural that the 
individual as a free and independent agent ‘should not have even been 
conceived by the Japauf a till modern timers. And it must be said that the 
retarded development ‘»f their cities was in part responsible for this. For 
there hardly ev^r arosf in leuclal Japan cities that were autonomous, posses- 
sing their own juclici.il |»A\ers. Unlike cities in China. Japanese cities were 
not rcsiden'^^ of emperorN. nor had thev the importance of a fort city 
controlled by a Icud.d b.irun; thev weie uiihuut administrative organiza- 
tions of bureauc rats j.ip inese cities were rather nothing more than densely 
pipulated areas t - ntrolled In warriors lAtm after the Meiji Restoration of 
1868. when cituc xpandeJ rapidK. th.cir citi/ens did not come to pH»ssess 
the self consciousness of I-urojK-an citi/enrv And particularly notewc»rthy 
here was the fa».t that tin re was a ct>nslant flmv of farming popii!ati'*n in 
and out of the cUkn Hus farming ix-piil.ition continued to Ik* Ivaind bv 
blcKKl relation and ei < n- mv to the f.jrining \illage during its residence in 
the tit\. and w.is free t • co back tt» tiie ^ounirv if subsis^mce in the city 
Ix'canie diflu'ult. 'I his ''•:tuali<»n fornud an obstacle to • ’ grvwth of a 

general j>ii!du inoraliiv .is util a'i lo an eihits for the uuiivkl. al in 

I he reianied dt \ c h pinent (d titles allowed :l;c based 

ii|X)n feutla! lank. totontiiuie. An\ mo\eincnl toward cqua!;/.::’. n arising 
from the rna>st woiiKl gr.nhiallv lx* lransf<Tmtxl inn s-'meth ng else by ihx 
prevailing rank s\stem lake lor example the cui: “f tta I !u cult of tea 
bad its place originally in the life of the great merwliams of nt \vl\ riv. n 
cities in nuxlern times as a vanon of tonduci. an ult.d basis of living It 
aimeci to create the relation of host and guest, tree 't tlu lank s\sttm in the 
current society, or as we fiiul it stated. ' not l’».i'»evi on r.u'.k .ts in 
ordinary life” Before long, howevci. the id<‘al t!*.e t< a tii'* .•* > irans 
formed through a st'ries of compronnst''^ and made to confojm with the 
prevailing pattern of femlal s<xierv \\V hnd the following words of tea 
masters; ”By the practice of the IVa CVremoaix . mc»rali:\ Jx ginning with 
that between lord and subjevt will bi' naturally c.irricx! to its highest 
expression* or "Warriors will conform to their vwmi wavs C itv people will 
keep their families safe Flic noble and tliosc below him will be useful (in 
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their own positions) and they will not hate the hierarchical order."”' 
(Sekishu school.) 

The Zen Priest Shosan Suzuki and his followers tried, through euphe 
mistically publicizing anti-feudalistic views, to opix)se the ieudal morality 
based on rank, but their campaign was bound to wither away. Even the 
modem rationalistic thinker Baien Miura (1723-1789) had to approve feu 
dal morality; we find him saying: ‘There are many vexations- -warrior, 
farmer, artisan, and merchant. All, from the Emperor down to the masses, 
aim to obey an realize Divine Providence. What one aims at should lx* the 
peace of the familv and the state; irLit one discriminates shrmLl he the re 
lation of nohle and kni\ intimate and remote/'^- Baien’s ethics was in the 
last analysis the ideal of the Wise M m. 

It is then easy to understand win Christi.anitv, which condemned 
subsemence to the mon.irch and parents, had to confront jursecution in 
Japan; Ohristianity was thought to destrtw the verv fixiTulations of the 
social order. Christianity, or more sptxdicallv Catholicism m this case*, 
contained within itself, no doubt, a number of elements of fcmhlism. 
being a religion that prospered during the feudal ages of Eurn[X‘ Rut 
unlike Europe, where monarchs themse*lves were Christians cf Cathcht 
faith, feudal lords in Japan had had almost nothing to do with C\ith<dinsm 
or Christianit\’. It was the incompatihilitv of ('hrislianitv and the* native 
morality of self-dedication to the clan and the Emix-ror vvhiih re sulted in 
the persecution of Chnstianiiv. 

In this connection we note with interest the comments f»n the C T.ris 
Ten Commandments by Fabian, or "Ap 'state Brother ouohoi in his 
book Hadeusu (Contra Detim): He savs that with ilu* exccpix n of the 
First Commandment ("I am the Lord thv 0x1 . . . Thou sh.dt ha\c no 
other gods before me ), the Commandments are the same as the Buddhist 
Five Commandments. Only the First C'ommandment is oh'tcnionable. Fur 
it tells one to defy one’s lord and father in order to adore tlu* Deitv. It must 
be for the purpose of usurping our nation to spread such it\u hings.®'' Thus 
in order to undermine Christianity, he adopts die following jv)ini of vi(*w 
“If one lives in this Land of the Rising Sun, one must follow the proper 
way — that is, to obey the Shogun, the ruler of the fount^v^"”” 

And we also Pnd the following cricidsm of Christianity hv Hakuseki 
Arai C 1657-1725), one of the most progressive thinkers of the Tokugawa 
period: "It is the office of the Monarch to worship Heaven. It is therefore 
immoral for all people, from nobles down to the common ff»1k, to w'urship 
Heaven, when each class has its own gods to worship."”” C!onfucianism had 
ascen<kd to dominance as the philosophical basis for the political structure 
of the sodeiy established by the warrior rulers. It was therefore natural that 
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Christianity, which threatened the social order based on the rank system, 
should meet the fate of jKTsecution. 

To the average Japanese, accustomed to stressing rank, the tests of a 
great religionist were his high birth and rank, the truths he might 
reveal in his teachings and deeds Modern history al research has shown 
that Shinran C 1 173-1262 , was not necessarily a memfx r of the aristrxTacy, 
but an ordinary monk at Mt. I liei whose family origin is obscure,^^' and we 
detect in his writings no pr<jud consciousness of his origin. We have come 
to know that it was his hJiowers who drcssc‘d him up to fx* of aristrx:raiic 
origin. thus find in ’s/iinran Dcn‘e CMllustratcd Biography of Shin- 
ran"). published in 11.^ a.d.. 34 years after his death, the following 
account regarding Shinran s origin: 

"His sc*cul.ir nariR' v.as Fujiw^aia. He, th.c son of Arinori, a court 
minister of the I3osvam r hrnpress, who was the fifth descendant of Arikuni, 
a Vice Minister, who u is the sixth dest endant of Duke LIchimaro, a 
\'ice Premivi, ..h* • the grandvm of the grandson of Kamatari the 

Premier, wlm was tin. ruenty first descendant of Amanokovanenomikoto. 
riierefore he tvuild ,^rown old in the scTvice of the court, the acme of 
the priesilv hriij'rtr. and lived a life of luxurv. However, '^he 
ifKik orders ... A text called Goz'^kuskrt 'The Holv Lineage) bv 
Henino 1413 14 . , . jn \sliKh Shiruan’s lineage is still m'^rc t.xaggeraicd. 
is regularlv reuttd .1 «.cnain "ihanksgiMng service” held on the anni- 
\ers,ir\ .»f Shinran s d. 

.•\s a matter of f.iv t most biographies of Shinran \Mitten bv the fol- 
loweis of t!u* I bmganii stv t arc Hiaracten/ed bv this tcnd». ” '• c’ rifv h:s 
birth and we are ae«un K ! t • Ixdiesc that Shinran’s rcligi mi uM r. 't have 
spread among ilie J ipaiuv had not his followers distorted ttic i.i.^ of his 
origin in iirder to apjH\d the peculiar tendenev of Japanc e thought. 

A similar situation i xols, in an c\en more priMiounviJ form, for 
Nichiren. Nii^hiren. as lu h.imscdf humblv, or to Iv more ex.kt. proudlv, 
declared that he was "the s.in of a Semi^ra Sanskrit despised 

outcast "a son born of the lovvlv pecsple living on a strand of the 

out-of the wav SiV*." "the '^on of a sea diver . Stchircn le.is poiiJ or h:s 
lowly birth. llu’ Nichir ni seel, how’cvcr. had h fabricate a noble lineage 
for him in order to attract more adherents from the aimmon folk \^*e thus 
find in Nilcho's Nichirc» Daishonin Cbiig m**' v published l. -le early 
Tokugawa pcrirxl) the following passage aKnii Nichiren’s hne.ige "Saint 
Nichiren’s familv name is Mikuni. His father was the second Shigetada 
of Nukina no Shigezane, Lord of Tolomi Province, "fhe Saint was the 
fourth son. He was a Jescepuiant of F.mpcror Sboww The Saints father 
was exiled from Toiomi Province 10 the lonelv seasliort* at Kominato, 
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village of Ichikawa, Tdjo district, Nagasa country, in the province of Awa 
where he became a fisherman. The Saint s mother came from the (famous 
noble) Family of Kiyohara,” The true import of Nichiren 's virtue that he 
was imparting the True Way in spite of his lowly birth — and this was 
consistent with the traditional spirit of Buddhism — was thus forever lost. 
Today most biographies of Nichiren we hnd in circulation speak of him as 
descending from an aristocratic family, and indeed all representative and 
popular religious figures have thus been made up to be sons of the aristoc 
racy or dcscen lants of emperors. 

One may, however, explain such practice by saying: **Is it not after all. 
only natural that religion tries to conform to some extent to the prevailing 
pattern of thought? Was it not natural that these things were so. since most 
feudal societies do place emphasis upon lineage and hereditarv rank?" But 
let us remember that in the feudal society of India in the Middle Ages, 
Alvars, Hindu revolutionary religionists, were sons of the lowliest folk, 
and people, nevertheless, looked up to them. In India religious authority 
outweighed rank or lineage of secular life; the caste svstern was in fact 
based upon a traditional hierarchical sckuiI structure, l.ikewisc. the rank 
system of the Lama priesthood in Tibet has nothing to do with stcular 
rank and birth. Overstressing secular rank and lineage, therefore, is a 
feature, not unique to, but most pronounced, in Japanese thinkmg. 

Problems of Ultra-Nationalism 

The ultimate form in which the Japanc*^' concept of eniph.isis u[>on a 
specific limited human nexus manifested itv -f was ultra nationalism. Japa- 
nese ultra nationalism did not suddenly appt it in the [x>si Meiji jhtkkI. Its 
beginnings can be traced to the very* remote past. 

The boast that Japan was the best country in the world has existed 
from very early times. It, no doubt, began at first in a love of the naii>e 
country, pure and simple, without ambitions for expansion and conquest. 
Probably the earliest use of the phrase Dai Sipjfoft (Great Japan) is found 
in some writings by Dengy'o.'*' Dengyo (767-822), who had studied in 
China, was more keenly aware than his contemporaries ol the fact that 
Japan's territories were smaller and her wealth and resources much more 
limited than Chi .is. What Etengyd actually meant by “Great Nipixm" 
was that Japan was a land most suitable to Mahayina Buddhism ( Bud 
dhism of the Greater Vehicle). Many Buddhists of later date believed that 
Japan was superior to all other lands, as we can see clearly in the following 
line from a poem by Ean (1225-1277), a Kamakura Zen monk: 

^o the end of the end of the last generation will 

This land of Ours surpass all other lands.'* 
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The notion of Japanese suj)eriority is most boldly expressed in the 
concept of the Divine Nation. We find the following statement in the 
introductory manifesto of the Jinno Shotoki (Record of the Legitimate 
Succession of the Divine Empe rors), of the 14th century, by Chikafusa 
Kitabatake (1293-1354), a Shintoist writer: “Our Great Nippon is a Divine 
Nation. Our Divine Ancestors founded it; the Sun God(dcss) let her 
descendants reign over it for a long time. This is unique to Our Nation; no 
other natiem has the like of it. This is the reayjn w'hy Our Nation is called 
'Divine Nation.* *’ This concept of “Divine Nation" is accepted in the No 
plays, and Buddhists sue h as Nichiren adopted it. We find the following 
statements by Nichirt n "japan is a Divine Nation,"® “^rhis Nation is a 
Divine Nation. Deiti« s do not respond to those lacking respect. Seven 
generations of Hea\efjl\ Deities, five genera!; .ns of Earthly Deities, and a 
multitude of Gi(kk 1 Dtities support the Buddha’s Ali-embracing Teach- 
ings A concept siiT;;l..r to this is found in Zen Buddhists 'Though Our 
l.and IS situated out ol the W'av. everlasting !s its Imperial Rule, noble are 
Its peep! .. Ml;: 1 .md surpasses others bv far. . . . TTiis Land of 
Ours IS pure and dc. Jill 1 his shows us that Hakum 06S5 -j"' 6^) the Zen 
inasti r. rt sjm'i ti vi .nt o concepts 

C onliKian; b«'\sever. was the s\srem to provide a theoretical 
basis f..r the tin uhia nationalism It uil! be remcmlx*red that Con- 

fiKi.iniMr,, ufjui. th.e C hinese had tariar aJ^»plcd as their oftKial theorv of 
st.ite go\einmi;.» v. is acceptej b\ tlic Japanese with hardl\ anv trouble. 

■ I hi ordv iont; r.,;,,.! p)int. h'‘Ue\tr. was the probiem of ".banging 
un‘'U,t.i!)u* em[x: 'is '\i'n this. !.MV\e\tr. iaused ni> sjx'isal fnct.-'ii. This 
wk! 1h' div'ussL.i n a sch ij. n bJ- w dealing with Emneror W' )rship). 
Whin 1. ' ::t Uv lan.’srn iniroiLio d. ini'» tb.c rui c!a>s irx^k to 

stiivKing i: v» tiuit t! ^ loiild bm'me government oiTiCi ^ and C onfu- 
uans. sf tm r!ic i ’''rrY.”'*'* 1 attitude toward Confucianism was to 
peiMst the i.isscs, a:^ ! in the L kugawa {H*rK>d Confucianism 

w.i'. laugl'f w;:!i '.poi : 1! Mlerciue I • ti*v v'^ruepi c»f the state Kokutai') by 
a!i dn s^bfsd.*. im.I ’.luliMdua! vlvd-irs of C onfucianism including 
[iiisai lfi> 1 “ ^ . Suko ^ ain.ig.i 1 022- .Ansai Aama^aki 

if)iS lOSi . arui rlu Mu- vlusd 

W c further noti' uiat I.ipantsc* C iMifucianism. associated with the 
ultra nationalism or the .mtb.oritv cons, unisness of the Japanes' jvople, 
asserted its own supenonts omt foreign svstems of thought Pu’ Confu- 
cianisi Sa/.in Kan l"■4S \ for examp* declared 

"It is ur!v Ixr.uist^ C’luifucianism exists that Buddhism i> practiced 
here. If there had Ivim no xnercign. those twunts amid n 'i have acted 
independently. As it is siiid that Buddhism avoids o uniru: with wicktxl 
monarchs, and as it is morixncr said that the Benefit of the State is one of 
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the Four Benefits, it is obvious that it (Buddhism) could not have been 
founded here if it were not for the influence of Confucianism. . . 'ITic 
Catholics, it is said, would willingly give their lives for their Deity, lliis is 
most outrageous. It is only because the Sovereign rules our Lind that we 
would go through fire and water in an emergency. Besides this, there are 
religions of many different kinds, called by various names, in different 
countries and generations. They may have different names, but they are all 
alike in practicing the trick of setting up ^ master above the lord. It is most 
apparent that tiiis is harmful to our jK)litical idwlogy.**®* 

But, since the' Confucian concept of the state was formulated in 
accordance with the needs of Chinese SiX'iety, it naturally contained a 
number of points with which the more thorough going of the Japanese 
nationalists could not agree. The state ctmceived hv C'hinese philosophers 
was an ideal or model state; on the other hand, the state that the Japanese 
nationalists had in mind was the actual jaj^inese state. This was the reavjn 
why Japanese nationalism, nurtured, so to l)v Confucianism had 

ultimately to deny the authority of Confucianism. Shnin Yoshida (183I” 
1859), the most influential leader of the movement to estal)iish the mod 
cm state of Japan, declares in his criticism of C'onfuciiis and Mencius 
"If was wrong of Confucius and Mencius to have left their native states 
and to have sensed in other countries. For a s^nertign and a father are 
essentially the same. To call one’s sover6gn unwise and dull, and to 
forsake one’s native state in order to find a diffc.ent soverei^^n in another 
state is like calling one s father fixilish and mov from oru* s hiaise to the 
next house to become the son of the neighbor 1 Uat C onfuems and Men 
cius lost sight of this truth can nf*\’er lx‘ justifit..! ' 

A similar tendency can ea^ilv he di^ceriuvi in the prtxt of the 
Japanese assimilation of Buddhism. Japanese Buddhists carefully picked 
out such doctrines as w'ouIdTje c'onvenicnt for. or not inconsistent with, 
their nationalism. 

The attitude which Indian Buddhism assumed toward the State was. 
from the time of its origination, one of cautiousness. Frjr instance, it placed 
monarchs in the same category with r(»bl)ers^— lx>th being thought to endan 
ger people s welfare — and it taught people to avoid b>ih dangers as muc h as 
possible. Indian Buddhists aimed to realirx*. through their concept of spir 
itual unity, an ideal Sixicty free of the authority of monarchs, and this was 
but the logical conclusion derived from their idea of C>ompassion. The 
SaAgha, the collective body or brotherhood of followers, was the main 
agency for this cause. 

Such a way of thinking was unacceptable to the Japanese, according 
to whose realistic, nationalistic view the Japanese state was absolute, and its 
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sovereign, the Emperor, siured. lie traditional and conservative Buddhism 
of the primitive type c.inic lunce to be called the ‘lesser Vehicle” 
(Htnaydna) in Japan and l<rfiked u|K)n with contempt, the Buddhism which 
came to lx* called tlu. "(ntaicr Vehicle' (Mahuyo la'^, which allowed the 
Japanese to [unsue their religious ideals in conformity with their view of 
the state, was adopted h\ them. 

Nor did the Japanese accept the view of the traditional, conservative 

Buddhism of the early tspe that the State orij^inates in a social contract. 

I he concept of slate as h< id in early Buddhists was as follows/'* Farmland 
was divided ainc)ng indiMduals in remote aniic;uity,/oul there still existed 
individuals wln' eiu r'- '* ; - (\ the pr(ijvrt:es of others. *Io prevent this 

sort n( fhinii^. r}u* pt«-j . iictcci a comni.'.n h(\ij '/an et.jual leader*’^ who 
would SCI it that f}'! ■ p!r were pn-ttLied i;^Kxi pecjple rewarded, evil 
pr</ple punished I !'• orimi. ited» {r-,ni this protective ptjhce 

iuncimn <>1 iIk ruler \ : i\ was "y »inei;;;ri^ ti..:; was paid" to the s<jvereign 
hsthepC 'ple ih< s • . :i w .is ‘ emp^ " ed the people/^ I he sovereign 

thus v\,is irie St , , .] . .v. r o( the {»e"pli I !:is con».ept of yivercigntv 

was aft( rv .trds h« j i : : nth h\ the trjti::.> na! ar^d .onservative sc‘hocds 

of Bucliilo'!.] 

It t" ! • ,! i!m» wripturts f Buddhism tell c/f the 

Ihiddlia S.ikv eo p' j tl.e ft puh/v 1 th \’aiiis as ih.e ideal form of 
tiu* statt ' \\\r - I pun-M: wli«' .iwpteii lUiddhism (‘n a large scale 

leiiiyd newrth*/' :• id*»pt i j t <1 the state, which to them 

apjHarcd I ■ run o ic ' • t the nat;.'* iCn i • <f t.he ‘ state structure” Kukutai^\ 
W'e Pud till* 1.4!!. ^ 'Uur\ S!'.;: .st, ( hikatusa k’t.>ha:ake, leadv. on 
the one !• .:id. to a.vtpt !. ; !dh:sm ir :u ra! e.ii:cr, le ' other hand, 
r. M nijdij e/e ill', iiv.po::- o •( trie 1 ‘j\incsi impciiai hanui 1 the ioliow- 
iiiL^ V. a' III! liULiiilns: :: i’:i< '‘t.tic is nu rc :v an ‘ Indian theory'”. 

Indi.in r:j' :.;!slis nj.w hei n "liit citsi..idants if a ..leP.ar^P selected 

liT flu pf j .1 N wi !}.ir( ' ’ ( )ur injp. ua! 1 any\ ^s t!»e onh continuous 

and untiuly,^ ;;:u 'I t-c dts^eridmi; Iretn it'- llca\cn!\ Ancestors. 
Alsuiane 1 luat.i i < .on the i»ii'.er hand, discredits the whole In- 

than ilii> r\ ol i!:e oiii^in i t ‘iic ^tate as mereU an csplanao .. of the orig:n 
of “Indian i hn 1: * ’ 

I he Suir.i K‘ »:*:/»»;. s . ’ Sir, siitru — Hu' CndJcr'. Ra- 

diance Sutra .uul y^me l.Ui : viipturcsot Mahavana BudJhn ". unlike 
those of caiK Budtilusm. .hivame a tin on * l a monarch n ‘.1 of di 
vine heings" ; 7Vtj$hi. M lapiipa to whom has been given a nundaic of 
I leaven, and w iiom f lea\en w ;'! pn»leu I his tluxirv whiJi v ainc greatly to 
lx* cherished had had its origui in the Brahmin lawdx^i ks win. h regulated 
the feudal Mxictv of medieval India I alcr Buddhists ^ame to mention this 
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theory merely as a prevailing notion of scKiety. It was not characteristic of 
Buddhism. However, this idea came es|XH.‘ially to be stressed by the J ipa 
nese. 

Buddhism was thus accepted by the Japanese as significant for the 
support of the state. The spread t>f Buddhism in this country Ix'gan. as is 
well known, with the presentation bv a Korean monarch (of l\nkche) 
Seimei to the Japanese Emjxror Kiinmei in 552 of a gililed bron/e image of 
Sakyamuni, sev eral religious flags, umbrellas, and several volumes of the 
sutras. It is paidcularly notable here that the adoption of Buddhism was 
begun in the diplomatic relations be tween nations, or more specificallv, in 
the relations between the Imperial lMnu!\ and a foreign country. The 
situation here differs widely from the .uceptanee of Buddhism hv Later 
Han Emjxror Ming ti from the Yueh clnh In japan a state to state relation 
brought about adoption of a universal n ligion. According to the .Ni/noi 
shoki ;^The Chronicles of Japan), King ^ennei. King of Paikehe, attached 
to his gifts a letter, a passage from which reads as billows: 

‘The doctrine (of the Buddha; is the most exci llent of all the varivius 
doctrines. It is difficult to comprehend and pc‘neiraie. l.ven the Prince of 
Chou and Confucius were not able to grasp it 7 'his ckx. trine brings alvnit 
boundless virtue and happiness, thus giving the highest s.il\ ation.’’ 

*AVhcn the Emperor learned ol it, I lis jox was great. Sumiinming the 
Ambassador, He said: AVe have never lieard to this dav a diKtrinc as 
wonderful as this."’ These pass^iges in the Sihoftshokt are in fatt. as 
scholars^’ have pointed out, a fabricati »n has<*d upin pasMges from the 
Sutra Konkomyd Saishookyo translated In IC’hing and the Sutra 
Konkomyd-kyo translated bv Dharm.iraksa 1 C hing translated tins Sutra 
into Chinese in 703, some 151 sears after tiM* i ^ih year of Kiinmei (5^2', 
The above-mentioned letter of Paikche’s king is in fact a pure fabrication 
by the author of the \ihrm5h0ki teased upm the Konkomyokyo, and it is 
quite uncertain to what degre'e it conveys the true content of the letter of 
King Seimci. VVTiat interests us here is the fact that the significance of the 
adoption of Buddhism was iindcrst^xd bv the Japanese, or. at least, by such 
court scholars as the author of the Sihonshoki, in accordance with the 
thought expressed in the Konkomyo kyo. 

The Sutra Ko komyo kyo as distinguished from other scriptures of 
Mahayana Buddhism contains considerations for the protection of the state 
and references to worldly Shamanistic practices. Shamanism will Ixr dis 
cussed later, we shall therefore examine here its ideas regarding the protec- 
tion of the state. It is evident from the preceding reference to the reasons 
for adopting Buddhism that considerations for the protextion of the state 
constituted a Factor dominant in Japanese Buddhism from the very begin- 
ning. 
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Thf memorial tablet of the Sakas in Northwest India tells us that, in 
the fiisit century D.c\, the Sakas already cherished the view that Buddhism 
manifests its divine iiitluence for the welfare and prosperity of a monarch 
or state. A certain Patika, a relative of the chieftain ^KMrapa^, it is said, 
erected in I'axila in the heart ol Northwestern h'dia a stupa (sacred burial 
mound of Buddhists) and a building for a religi ous order (Sanghdrama^ 
“for ail the Buddhas, and in memory of my parents and for the long life 
and jHiwcr of the K^irajki, his wife and children.” The lion-bearing capital 
discovered at Mathura aUi tells us in inscription that the column is dedi- 
cated to the Three Prt<i(iijs Things (The Buddha, the I-aw, and the 
F^riesiluxxl), as well .is to the Saka slate '' ^akastana Sahisthdna). The 
inscription found on t!;f small stupa crc*cte.] by a ladv Buddhist by the 
name of Bhadraval.i. in t!j(‘ i ^mh year of the A/,cs era. also states; *TTiis is 
dedicated t«j all sti/.-iru beings and to i!ie Cir\’-Statc (rathanikama- 
rustrafugama^'."'* a \iew regarding the state came to lx? theorized in 
iniiTKTi'u. ' ' <'t M 'has ana Buddb.i''"".. and it was from these that 

the Japanese tame !■• lui.e their ideas t oncerning state protection. 

In japan l'u<!d}n^in came to be pr-'p/agated as a national religion 
(luring th( rejgn • I ?he I rnpress Suiko cT throned 592 A.D in accordance 
with .XrtKk* II - • thiriM Sliuloku's In ajrKtion?, which enjoins “reverence 
to llu I bree Pr^ . ]r.U'> I'h.ings." With jvIiliCai and cwnomie aids from the 
staf»' Japanese Ih: : ‘Insm lx\ame \ (r\ acti\t After the P. litical Reform of 
laika. the slatt •• ^ :'!r«'l o\er relig)‘'ns Ix^anie gradualK v.)!idificd. With 
the tin line in iiitiu ' e of the ,.l,sn .it.’si ^crais. now made hiireaucrals, the 
government abanvl' n- i ;ts \agij» pr^tec! »n of Ruddlnsm as a whede and 
the atir:np-t to vonve;- / lo a start nhgi u. Instead, it ,* ’p!ed as a basic 
ieIigi<Hi> the p ' e prok^ijon oi pure state Budth in aione which 

would t'»-ipcraie in il.i « \era!l laT of g^Niinnunt. Thus the proKXlion of 
laiddlusm was string:!'- ned aiui ’he government not onlv iiimishcd emer- 
geiu v Innld’.ng funds, ! ',.1 did not iKsiiate even to provide vast sums for 
running e\|M uses ' 

Most Japanese nv v ■'•teries in those- earlv davs were thus state-operated 
places of vvoTsbip. as iv ^’a.u ir. the IWript of the limjxror Shomu ^first 
dav of the fourth monili. ap 'Now. Wo. hearing that of all the 
various diKtnius the Cdt.it Word of the Buddha is the most excellent for 
protecting the Slate. . . ^ Buddhism w >s adopted b\ the C .irt with the 

first rt'gard for the pn^iev tiim i?f the Stati. and indeed, the moist profound 
and diilieult dcKtrines of Buddhism wiic studied for t!us purjxsse In the 
Nara pericxi C7iO‘'7S^\ the Kegon So t, which pul lorward a phiKisophv 
regarded as the highest of Buddhist philosophies, came to he given the 
position of a national religion, A Resc ript of the Emperor Shomu ^-49 a.d.) 
states, "'Wc consider the Kegon Sutra to be the most authoritative Scrip- 
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ture/' The Todaiji. the Central Cathedral of the Capital, was also known 
as the Dai'Kegonji, or the Great Kegon Temple. Then, what in the Kcfpn 
Sect appealed so much to the Japanese to win for it the p<isition of a state 
religion? According to the scriptures of the Kegon sect, each [x?tal of the 
thousand'peuilled lotus flower u(X)n which the Viirocana Buddha dwells 
represents a universe, and in each universe there are millions of jamhthi 
vipa (buds of actual worlds). In each universe of a lotus petal is a Sakya- 
muni'Buddha that is a manifestation of the Vairocana Buddha, and in each 
of the millions of jamhudvlpa (buds) is a small preaching Buddha that is, in 
turn, a manife* ation of Sakyamuni. Such svmbolism was most suitable for 
the requirements of the State. For it was thought that the officials of the 
government should be manifestations of Vairocana. and the people should 
be manifestations of the government official, just as Small Buddhas of 
jambudvipa arc manifestations of Sakvamuni Buddha. .As long *is there is 
harmony among the state, the government officials, and the people, as in 
the cosmology of Kegon. there will be jkmcc in the land, and the nation 
will be safe.' ‘ 

The minds of the Buddhists of the time wctc adjusted to the govern 
ments religious policies based ujxm this c'»smology. Zenju C-2V "'0"’^, a 
great and celebrated scholar, of the .Akishinn 'femple in the Nara Peri<»<l, 
asks in the Introduction of his Hon^an Yakushi K\n Sho ( 'Ciin.mentarv 
upon the Bhaisajya guru vatdurya tathaiiata ultra \ “Unless it he h\ re 
penting one’s sins with a holy heart and seeking the ( nmmandmenis with 
sincerity, how else ought one to repa\ for the fx'neioU nce of the 5<»\ereign 
and express thanks for hTs gcxKlness?’* .And he hojK^s ceremonies of repent- 
ance and reception of the commandments v\j 1! be conducte<l in ••ivier in 
‘'abide by the Great Desire of the Sovereign, and toin[H‘ns.ue for the favors 
of the State.” And he further hojK's that thr<»iigh ihew gorni deetis all kinds 
of calamities will be eliminated. “Hie lm[>eri.d NkIv will lx* as steady as 
Heaven and Earth, the Imperial life lx* as ewrlastmg as the sun and m*K)n. 
the Imperial Family will prosper for a thousand and myriad gener tions. 
next, peace will reign in the land, all gc)vernment officials will be loyal to 
the throne; the people of all walks of life w ill be happy, all merits accumu 
lated by sincere actions in body, speech, and mind should be converted to 
that cnd.*'^* Here, beyond doubt, the first object of Buddhist prayer, i.e.. 
"happiness of all st*F fient beings.” has now been "supplanted” bv "pros 
perity of the Imperial Family”; Buddhist thought has been altered if) suit 
the rank system prevailing in Japan. 

'Trotcction of the sute," one of the most dominant concerns in the 
Japanese mind, was thus firmly established in religion. Buan ( + 840) of the 
Ritsu sect, a staunch believer in discipline and the precepts of Buddhism, 
declares: "The Precepts are the basic and most important thing which 
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premises attainment of Nirvana and Salvation.” "Therefore, Precepts (iila) 
make up a small ship ff;r t rossinjj the sea of sufferings; discipline (Vinaya) 
is the onlv vehicle lor aitainint^. the Other SieJe. It is clear, therefore, ^at 
diseiphiu- is most imjKirtjnt for the protection of the Staic.”*^ 

I lie situation was similar in the case of the 'Fendai '[T'ien t'ai in 
C hinese ; st-el, f^iundr’d hv Saicho, and the Shin^ jn ^Oheri'yen in C hinese) 
vet, founded in 816 hy Kukai, which are known as the Buddhism of the 
I Ic i. ri perKKl (gth century). Saicho (posthumoush named Dengvo Daishi) 
of the I rndai sect, in founding the Enryakuji Monastery in 827, scdected 
tiu site f»f Mt lliei v.i,n.h was in the Ox I'lger direction ^Northeastern 
(lireitioir firun the iViue. I’his was done with the idea of protecting the 
PalaM*. I itTt’ his eft ri were exerted to iht training of monks who were 
suKere set rs <•{ tl - rruih, and he called tii-se sincere novices ‘treasures 
nf the nation lie ; . ^4- in training: then ■. oung Buddhist scholars w’as 

to "uj'hi K! the Ihji! t Doetrine and protect the State. W'e find in his 
\\(*rks, s.i\. Kvtihr.T K I'likidation of Rul' of Discipline', or Shugohok^ 
kuisfin ! h tini: the Domain < I the CVjuntry;, such phrases 

as Sl?:r .’okofekiO l\‘oit,t}on (‘f the ('ounir\ , (»okol:t4 ''Prfitcction of the 
hUiof. . Protection <»f t!ie State and bencfitting people), 

. S’ itt l 'ie\er , KokLi .h:Kt! P< ace and prc/spt.Titv for the 
State f ti K.i) . j>' vtlniinouslv n.injid K*»h' Daishi ^ " — 4-*S^s\ who 

frc-c|u<'nt!\ j»} i.t Kv\ p’'.;\trs at the C’ourt. s.iu] he was doing this for the 
Ik ih'IiI of rlu Si .O' Kokai. more‘‘ver. Ins ! his '•pecial names for temples; for 
example. K*. * . ( - i* kuii /The temple to leaeh kings h ’xv to protect the 
fk!ii<‘n for the 1 - ’ -i f j?jgoicok:tvr/ ^The Temple of Esoteric 

P.iiddliism to prott,- the n-iti^nal firliine hv gra< of gods''* for 
the 1 :kaos,inu 

■ Pn-!v. tion of tl.< ^-.ae" wa'- not the slogan only of tin ear!\ Buddhist 
'*e».ts. .1 m< tl- attempt n airn fa\ -r v. iih :!ie st.ite authorities, tor w'C find 
the s,ime ».'':Kern in :*;e oflieia! d* Kliments record c^f the state which 
( onstitiiie tiie aiitliorit n.w historv of Japan. Kiikai pre^pagated Buddhism 
under th(' vlogm. ’’PravtM virtue for the State, and thus benefit man and 
g«Kls"''’ Shinnen hii ^ vud that Kukai built the Kongobuji "to safe- 
guard the nati'*n ind pr -tt v t (Ik I-Jw of Buddha. *“ In the Rescript of the 
Emix'rot Nimnno we find it s,ud ’'The Buddhist Doctrine is the foremost 
and the im^st excellent for jnote».iing the stale and benefitting the jx\>ple. 

It was in <^rder to ‘*eom[H*ns,i!e for the A nist Cnxxlncss an protect the 
Slate" that Discipline Master Shinsh 5 ( 821 8-3) erected the images of the 
VaifiTKana and the Buddhas ^f the Eour Directions.'^^ The detre of 

the Enrvaku Temple lav in the “Pnmvtion of the Imjvnal Familv. It 
was also to “pnitcci the Slate and promi^tc the August 1 Krone that the 
monks of the Anj6 Temple adopted the metluxl of reading the 
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sutras of various sects.®® In his address to the Throne, Ennin or Jikaku 
Daishi (784-864) says, "W'ith all our efforts vve will propagate it, thereby 
protecting the State, lx?ncfitting the masses and repaying the favors of our 
teachers,”®^ Discipline Master Joan C + 878) is said to have announced. 
‘The work of copying siitras will \ye done in order to protect the State." 

Concerns for protection of the state are seen alst) in newly risen sects 
of the Kamakura period. In the field of the newly imported Rin/ai Zen 
Buddhism was Eisai (1141-1215) writing his Kdiengokokuron ( A 'rreaiisc* 
on Protecting th« Nation by Spreading Zen Buddhism)."® There were at 
that time the Six sects of Nara, and the 1 endai and Shingon sects already 
established as state-authorized religious schools, and for am rising Zen sect 
it was necessary' to stress its concern for protection of the state in orcler to hv 
state-authorized. This motive is apparent in such works as Stlion Bukkyo 
Chuko Ganmon (A prayer to make Japanese* Buddhism prosper agaiiT <»r 
Kozen Gokokuran. The full names of the Nanzenji in Kvoio and the 
Kenchoji in Kamakura are respextivdy, /Aiiryuzan Taihcikokokit Wtn- 
zenzenji (A Temple to make the countrv {xaceful and prosperous,^ and 
Koftikusan Kencho Kokokuzenji. Koshoji in 11 ji which Dogen l<)urKled 
upon his return from China was called Don m Ko.s/tor;okf;ku!i .A 

Temple to protect a nation by propagatini^ the Holy Piacticc;." ' SostT 
( 1 275-1 351), Buddhist priest of the Rin/.ii Sect, erected the \nk»>kuiis 
(Temples to make the natum peaceful; in ditFcrent prosinces, and iht rc arc 
the Gokokujis Temples to protect the nation ; thr* lughout Jap in 

Now, in China, it vCas the rist' of the Mongols that stirrci! state 
consciousness in Zen Sv1kh»1s of the Southern Sung D\r»asi\ 1 11“' i 
and this attitude of Chinese* Zen scho^ds w .js. no doubt, relies ted in tlu* 
Japanese Buddhism of the Kamakura period 1 1S5 i But signilu.iiit 
here is the fact that while in C hina state consciousness was si>on to v\ither 
away, it persisted in Japan down to recent tunes. 

The concern for the state, as an idea, houever, dul not Ixlong logK.ilK 
to the doctrines of most sects. It was with the \ichiren Sect that it came m 
constitute an essential motisc. To undersi.ind this situation we have onI\ lu 
observe what pr)sition it is given in NiclureiTs work, Hisslid Ankokitron A 
treatise to establish righteousness and to make the country peaceful '. Bch 
gion, according to Nichiren, must serve the stale. He said: "Thirteen 
thousand thirty-seven Buddhist temple's and three thousand one huruired 
thirty-two Shinto shrines are revered for the sake of the Siifeiv of the 
state.''*® To him the existence of the state was the prerequisite for the 
flourishing of Buddhism. He says, ag^iin : Tlic Nation prosjx’rs Ix causc* of 
Buddhism; and Buddhism lx:comes precious tx;cause people revere it. If the 
Nation perish and people disappear, who will revere Buddhism? Therefore, 
say prayers first for thy State, then presendy Buddhism will be established.'’ 
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Again: "If there lx; no ovcrtlirow of the State and no destruction on Earth, 
thy bcxiv will be safe, tliy mind will be at ease."'*' 

Nichiren’s first and last concern was Japan. In his Commentary on the 
Lotus Sutra (in the llftli c liapier, yakuidyuhon^^ he cites the passage, ‘The 
Buddha appears in the world,” and Nichiren 'a\s, "Bv 'world' Japan is 
meant. ’ He also cites a passage which reads: “.And this personage came to 
the world,” and comments, ‘This jieryjnagr is the Ilcjdhisativa ]0gyd 
Excelle nt Practice). The ‘worl{l‘ is Japan. ... It is a per- 
stm like Nichiren in llio present.” He, again, interprets the passage in the 
commentary by Master M\or:iku ^.Miao lo, tj i-t’Sz). “When the son propa- 
gates the teachings * ! h;s lather, it is Ix'nciicial t^' the world,” in the 
billowing way "Bv il v*n’ is meant the Bovll.isattvas who arc said to have 
ap|HMre<! from the c i.oli wlien the Ilokke S»jtra was preached. Bv the 
‘l.itliCT’ IS meant Bu<!v!j.a "sakvamuni. IL o’:r ii Jayan. The 

1x‘niTif* means Ik'o.imh;: a Buddha ‘ .\' w, what Indian Ruddhisis meant 
bv tlu; ‘‘\\'oiJv. • ki.ir'iu^ was the arc.: 'n wliich the hcht of the sun 

and mo^*n i <• . the lour Contirv. nts anaind Mt. Sumeru. 

But Nuhuen wed tins "w«»Tld -tlu v. . rkl ih.it cventiiallv to attain 
saKaiion on tl't -if tlu I * *:us Surr.i- t- lapan. 

In th e ^ .w‘ * tl.e Pure I .i:u! Ikiddfu^rn. howewr. there was 

‘.o.nip.iratr. ' ' sr.tte . o!:m. i< ‘Uvn? S.''.e Monen. for instance, was not 

'.oiKcrncd w::!. •. tr striktuu' • . the Pure I ar.J d*. 

therefon dis^ipj': *. ■ : lintil rtet:.:!’. a iir 'up of ultra nationalist philoso* 
Ind'fvi, the ■ ‘ was m*: a tlun^ .-f great coiu'crn in the minds of 
ii-'iiu r' nr 'sl.infan. I* ■ .e- the Pun I .md Buddhism l^ro Icned its sphere 
o e.tiuerK'-, it Ihn.:// Iu\e•^.l^^. in outer !'• pii’ t itx?If from 
Put n- ii.'giits ii-.'Tn ' d.e. t- v':npT*>m:M. u ::!i the ultra ..u. nalists. In 
tli< s< iW' ! we 'ili.iil !'• e\at:i ne the ..I'-e the Pure land ..JckIo^ 
BuddiusTv 

‘shim i:. : .t . tlu I under of lire 1 rut Pure I.an.d ^JodoShr' 

sc\t. held r. • p.iitui:!.!’ w reg-vriting the state. H.n ^ nK voncern was :i:e 
relation hi’tween tix s;;.- / it: -.in!, vuvh. .I'v he ri i^arvkxi li.mself to he and 
Amki.i Buiiilh.j tlu Se, • apj'arrnt!\ li.id n-^ thought o| e.-mpre 

mising with sc , ul.ir au'i .n I'ut as tlu 1 lue Pine I aiul 1 a\ 1 S scv t 
spread among the p’»>p!e :h:.>ugh the ilfoits t f Punnso ,, i^is . its 

attitude toward tlu vonn e.j'i^r.ifv Uud.il nhoriis Ixvame on t .e-mpro 
mist*. We See nenn\'' vu.ng Now vim snould in no iu‘g:t\t \our 
duties to coi.siahlcs nf pro\in<.es or to steward^ of hxal 

communities cm the ground.s ih.u \vhj rexete the law et lUidi.tha and are 
believers. Indeed, you should dc\.»te vourvKts .».d Pm more to public 
affairs, so that vou will lx: punted out as men who know what \ou arc 
aboutt and will be lu <lc)s of conduct to the believer who has 
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faith and who prays for future happiness. That is to Siiv, you will be l(X)ked 
up to as men who make a point of keeping lx)th the Law of Buddha and the 
Law of the Sovereign."" Ronnyo alsi^ admonishes: "Bear in thv head the 
Law' of the Sovereign, bear deep in thy heart the Law' of the Buddha."*** 
The True Pure Land ShiiO Sect deve loped this idea, and brought 

out the dualistie theory of Truth. Originally the Budilhist futnimartha 
satya CJ^^panese shifttai'^ meant Absolute Truth, whereas stmiirti satya 
(Japanese zokutai^ meant a lower order of truth. The meaning of these 
terms was altered by the Shin sect. s<^ that duHtii? represented the I aw of 
Buddha and 2. kutai the Law' of the Si»yereign. thus rest^lving the problem 
of the two conflicting authorities. 

In the Meiji era ' after 1S68''. when feudal regimes hail eollapsid and 
the central auihont\ had been establislicd. great stress came to Ix^ plaicd 
ujx^n the s^inctitv of the L.mjx'ror, and the ilonganji Order came to adopt 
the ethics of nationalism. We find the fi ll uing passage in Knnvo's C'^oiknu 
Shfsokii A Letter written hv the late (Tief .Xhhoi"^. d.ited the I oiirili 
Year of Meiji and made puhlu In M%’>n\»> in the folIi>\\inc 

year 

"There is no man born in this Lmpire wiio has not benefitted fmm the 
Imperial Favor. .At this time espi‘cial!\. when llis Majistx devotes him'-elf 
night and day to ihe furtherance of g' vernment anti l!ic s.ifetv of his 
people at home and :o hi>lding his «iwn with lounrries ahro.id. who anv.ng 
us, whether priest or lav man. wdl not aid tlu* spre.id of his kinglv ruK and 
cause the Im^x'rial authontv to ‘.hine with its iriu f'nIliaiKe" W hat is nv’ie 
since the spiead of Buddhism m the world is due vrlelv lo the protrctioai of 
the Sovereign and his ministerv, how- <,in flit‘ f.i.thful Buddhist neglev t the 
prohibitions of the Law of the Sove reign" riurefore in our sci t it has 
already been reSidved that the Law of ihr Sovereign should lx* funda 
mental, that benevolence and jusihe should lie foremost, that the giKis 
should be revered and moralitv observed ' 

Buddhist scholars, upon mentioning Shinran. are wont to argue that 
Shinran did have concern for the state, and ihev inv.iriahiv cite one single 
passage as evidence. Tliat is the letter that Shinran wrote to Sh6shimlx’> 

“It would be a happy thing if all the [HV)plc who recite the nrwhuf^u, 
recite it not for the sake of their own welfare but for the Sovereign and the 
people. But those w'h^ arc uncertain of reaching Pure Land. let them recite 
the nenthutsu (name of the Buddha;) for their own rebirth in Pure Land. 
But I think people who are certain of attaining Pure Land should lx*ar in 
mind the Buddhas mercy, and, in order to repay his mercy, with all their 
heart recite the nenthutsu for peace among the people and the propagation 
of Buddhism."’ 

Now obviously this is not a logical piece of writing. If %vc were to 
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examine it objectively, we bnd that the first and second sentences are really 
antithetical to each other in fonn and ironical in content. What Shinran is 
saying here is that happy are the jK‘ople wIuj are able to say the nembutsu 
for both the Sovereign and thern^**Ives, for ihcjr attainment of Pure Land 
has Ix'cn assured, and st) It't them do y). But, ht sa\s, thfjse who in their 
self reflecticjii are uncertain cif attainment of Pure Land — that is, those w'ho 
are Shinran’s followerv— -should recite the ttemhutsu in order to attain their 
own Sidvation. I think that what Shinran is ad\ot;iting here is not that the 
Stjvcrcign f)e considered .is the paramount concern but rather that faith be 
considered most irnjxjrt 

Surprising! V cnou;;!i hcAvever, this pass.i^e bv Shinran has hitherto 
Ix’en grossly nusinterj\o t- Japanese scrloKil^ m most cases believed that 
Shinran was here u\ilI ; Hutwmilisn\ Thr‘ Uk:h misinterpreting the words 
of the very founder, :!.** jnsent leaders of rlv sect compromised with the 
idtrj-nationaiist leader^ < ( thi militars clicjiu* were thus able to mitigate 
their attack I. ^ lint H'*nen not a single refer- 
ence' to the stale f -uml tins was the for uiira nationalists criti- 

I iMTis of I loner. » r ( •( ;du. founder of rhe JVl - or Pure Land sect. 

W'c note Ir u w.-tli ‘.nteu'St th.il c»f tin numerous scriptures that exist 
in Budd}n^nl ti !i were th'»uv:!'t : • luuc state-protecting efficacy 

were* esjK\ia!l\ f Oi r» d ilu' 1 otus Sutra, ti’.e GcJcien Radi- 

ance Siitra an.l t*,- N.o.or"; tuiKK\j k\ " Sutra of the Perfect Wisdom of 
Benign Kings U • , .''t ’'iich. 1 he I >!us Sutra itself, however, embodies 

no thought foj si.!* , o!j the C''ntrjr\. it teachers that the true 

iie\o!ee of I'uddlustn ' 'luuns disiarac from m -n?! bs and state 

iniiusit; rv But jf wi l'‘ lo* k for tiie part iri th.e Sutra 'uh led the 

Japarv M' r-* l.ok the m . ’ vrn f*-. st.ite s,ifel\ with the Lotu^ Sutra, we 

shall liru! !t to Iv’ iht p.r: - wh.ith u in Mated that if thing- arc carried out 
in .u.orJ.u I With the I ’ ^ Suir.i. .here sh.il! lx* jxace and happiness in 
the uofid \n It'. e\.unph 'diavisluge Kusunoki . r - . was a believer 

in the I oius S.'itr.i In tha . ' pbon of a I otus Sutra in the library of tht 
.Miiiativawa Sio.ne .o; - ‘ ’w Iun ou n liand. he sas > 

"Ilu Hokk( srut.i 1 ^ •'* . ess<‘..ve of a!! the cWtrmes preached b\ the 
Buddha, and the ha .ut .1 t.r One Wbicle nwrefore all spiritual le.uias 
m the past, pres* nt .irwl futon . regard it as the true purivri of their '^rth. 
and eight kinds of dn one .ugv regard it as i'' * autborilv for the r ^ ^Alion 
of the countfv I s|H Malls, tlie ..ip.iMts of this country for the t'jdncss ot 
the Maiiavana ’xtrine iv gua: and the sdcmniiv of the W Shnne will 
protect US and ansvser our jnavers Flii^ fact is fullv writ.cu down in 
clerical histones I. who ha\e Ix'cn ordered b\ the rmjxror to dcstrt s t e 
rebels, have mailc lbi> s.'w. if pe.Kf owes i ' the .ittil wh.it is in mv 
heart be graninl. one eb . tei .'f this sv'nra w ill be rc.'J e\ cn dav before the 
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god in this shrine. So I have made a aipy of it by myself and fulfilled my 
long-cherished desire. On the 25th of the 8ih month of the 2nd year of 
Kemmu ( 1 335 a.d,). 

Signed) Kusunoki Ason Mas;ishige, Major General of the lA:ft 
Palace Guard and Governor of Kavvachi.**^^ 

We are also told in the Taiheiki that Emperor Gtxlaigo passed away 
“with the fifth scroll of the Lotus Sutra in his left hand and a sword in his 
right/**** 

The same attitude is noticeable in the way the teachings of the 
Avatamsaha ^ Aegon) Siltr^ are observed bv the Japanese. The Sutra de 
scribes the ideal monarchical government. It contains, at the s;uTie time, a 
number of passages where monarchs and princes are admonished to forsake 
their states and become Buddhist ascetics.'** Nevertheless, in Japan of the 
Nara jx'ritxl the Sutra was considered to hv a philosophv that j^romised tlu* 
prosj^rity of the state. Behind the great efforts cxertc'd for the casting of 
the Colossal Buddha of Nara was this understanding. And although there 
is clear evidence of state cfinsciousness in the Sutras Koftkonnu k^d and 
Sittno I liiPtfna k\d, it is not an ultra nationalistic state consciousness .Ac 
cording to these Sutras, the eternal and unnersal dharvia is the iinlv w:i\ 
upon which wc rnav rclv, this is the dtK trine of the Perfect W isdom 
I liOitnahiinnftinu^ which enlightens us on the right hii 
man conduct, that on!v tlinnigh the application of the Perfect W isdom 
clov trine to the activities of the slate, will the state Ik* protc».ied and 
pros[x*rous Tlius the state is rv«t regardeil as .ihs^dute. Oii tlu i.onrr.i.^v it i‘. 
emphasized that a state when in the I aw is not ohscrveii will jhti'Ii But 
the Japanese, inclined to natu/nahsm. fv»und these suti is partis uI.irK agree 
able and adaptable. 

Tlic notion that Buddhism prot'vts the state spre.id eventu.ilK among 
the w’arriors and the<nmmr)ii p< »]dr- In tlu [>eri*wl known as the 

.Age of tlie Northern and Southern Dvruisru's. when Kvuslui nise to .isset 
Takauji .Ashikaga / 13^5- M5'^ \ the v Ian of r.iketoki Kikuehi .1201 1 s s -. 
alone sided with the Southern C'ourt. W hen Takef')ki Kikiichi erected a 
temple in Tamanagun, Prrnince of lligo, and received the Zen M.ister 
Daichi as head of the temple, he presented a dedicatory address nf which 
the following is the final part, *'lf the prniciples contained in tliis address 
arc carried out, ari ' the True I . aw obsc'rved with pure faith w(' shall recenve 
the unseen protection of the Three I’reasures and various Deities, our 
descendants for generations m tome shall live up to the warrior idc^als of 
our family* and lx* able to ffroti'ct the prosperity of rmr Snrrr. I therefr^rr 
shed my own mix it with cinnabar ink, and prcst‘nt this address 

sealed therewith to admonish my descendants.”*'"* 

Emphasis upon the state is noticeable even among Buddhists who 
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were in close touch with the common folk, hor example, we find in Jiun's 
Regulations of the Koki I cntfle an article which enjoins "Sincerity and 
diligence in praying for the State.””’* 

We find the cast‘ of a stale assuming lh<; character of a religious order 
in ancic*nt C»rcccc, and we alwj know that the religious order of Sikhism in 
India look on the character of a state. In japan, lujwever, rehgicjn was 
thought to constilule the foundation of the state, and the stale would be 
protected by it. Just as liuddhism was thought to contribute to the gosern- 
ment of the state, Vi, at the lower level, it w.r regarded as contributing to 
the government of tlie jcuclal fief. As ha^ l^en IrequentK pednted out, 
the world outlook of /en Buddhism undcrli*. the '-pint of the yxallcd 
“Ilagakure" warricirs <1 the Sage clan in K .iVhu. I he intention to assist 
clan politics with BudoHusm is expressed in line Golif/shiy.rou '^A Treatise 
on the Application •*( I'vjddhism to Politic^ Shoken Mon '^1653-1721^ 
of the Mit<* clan. 


As we h ue pMofed out f>efore. the re v. .., h.irdlv an\ jk htical coh)ring 
or emphasis on tlie ''tatc. in religions :n IiMii.i And in aneicni C hina, Ux», it 
was observed ih.ii ’ \ rn"nk will not re'-jHct the in iinirch ’ Iki! in the Liu 
Sung dvn.iNtN monks <lji! c. rne t*. tl-jh. t the nn-narch." Al- 

though in the c? d Chinese rihi:i‘'n Uc.iiru ''•.>!>• /rdin.ited to the stale, 
stale v.onv e v..is ne\ef stre^Mvi ! \ Bn idln^ts thtr^eh.cv. In Japan, 
howtntr, Ikid.’l 1 jn. uhjvh is a rLh,:>.’n. ua*' .ui -pted and spread 

as a religion sei\ ti-.i interests, f rlu Mate 

\\ e an n*'\s o i'. to draw v mt , . ik ium' r.s Iron rl.i ahtXL examina- 
tion '.f Japanrst* n.i’ j.Iisin, and. 1 :.;^ w- muvi do w.:!'; s.v me u ".n dtions. 
l-'f I? '..^i'-n, with v. ; h uc h.a.t ir.«. ni\ ' -n .:ea:.: ne of 

n'.an\ facets i-l vuUi::' I he out* :.ind»ne i ^ atnrt s • *! jdpu ' rialism. 


!v u , t r . n-vu K suri'.T ■ . iin .in f* liou s 


I lu lap.iju's^' ■ >f ilu [ • ot i.’kdiw..n.: .. . if ill .i-’id :”'.p!':tant part 


< 'f tiu'ir :i>di'. uiu il ! o 
an extent I ’.s lu* h :: 
int« nsit\ ('•f v;Kh v!tv!: 


their state In tins it jh.:. th.c !. . . n^se went to 
t.'.ir ! .‘.stern tH'«‘pIes J-.ruo t\cr ;^ine I he ^nat 

*. -i IS its;.!f thi i.tst ot Jajwncse :\i: n 


alisrn. 


I he sc^' iiil trati:! ^ di.it l.i|'.isu v n.iii. ii.iiiM’i w.i^ dc\i- t'n'm 
the limited c\, hiM' t h’t the p.utK'iil.ir st.iti iif hip.i!'. N v. liuri 

.uc different w.t\s in i: n.iti.>nah'in i' .ipj'hed to pr.Kti.i \\ e kivw 
that n.ition.iiism h.w K-. n exj^niiuied a . nilx’t ot time< in ...■nkor^ in 
Indi.t and China, .»< writ as in the West. But then n.:: raiism was 
th«)reikallv innecriud with the state in geneial. not w,;!-. j-sutKiilar 
states. Xiiw nationalism tends, from its \et\ n.itiire. ! ix !<d •' state 


in partUular, but nationalism and cnu'crn for .» p.wti.'.dit state are not 
quite identical. In ant '^nt India and China nationalisH'. was lathet thsw-ti 
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cal. In Japanese nationalism, on the other hand, the particular state of 
Japan came to be the sole standard upon which all judgments were based. 
This, without doubt, has a close relation to the general tendency in Japa 
nese thinking, cs|X‘cialIy in the past, to overlixA the univers^il ami to lay 
stress upon an exclusive human nexus. The natural basis for japan's 
exclusive concern for herst'lf is, I believe, the insular position of japan, 
isolated from the Continent by water, there is also the historical fact that 
japan has known the existence of foreign natiiMis only indirectly, as in the 
cases of the Moi golian Invasion and World War II. 

Certain feelings of apprehension may arise here. Some readers mav 
ask: Is not japanese state consciousnt'ss already a thing of the past? K she 
not being rapidly modernized? lias not the ex[H*rience of defeat in World 
War II brought the Japanese fK.!ople m consider themselves as iruiivithials 
who can shape the future (jf their society, and [urticipate in the v)\ ereignr\ 
of the State, rather than he merely ‘*suh}ei.ts’‘ of the einjxTor^ We are. 
however, inclinc*d to give only a tentative 'ves" to these questions. l or 
although it is true that changes are be*ing made rapidly in that direction, it 
is also true that it is no easy task for the japanese to do awav with their 
traditional thinking W'e must remembt*r that the country is overfl.iwing 
with people. The network of tightK formed village communities covers the 
land. Many of them are rapidlv becoming industrialized, and the villagers 
now commute to factories of heav v industrv, or move to the cities. I he 
nation's economy is such that ilie state must still exercise controls over a 
large portion of individual life. ;\l>ove all, since its anii(|uiiv the njri'»n’s 
progress has always had its motivation in the Inqx'rial Familv, although it 
is now not so powerful as before rurthermoie, we may sav tliai the 
japanese sentiment toward the Imjxrrial Ht)use lias been friendlv rather 
than hostile and, as in vjme foreign countrits, the ruling eJass has often 
been benevolent in its dealings vvitli the jxfjple.*'* All in all we may s.iv 
that an atmosphere of family like intiniaw still pervades the counirs 
eSuch a term as "family state," for instance, would have lieen rejected by 
Westerners, and ev'cn by the Indians, or the (Chinese, as self omlradictory. 
The Japanese, howcv'cr, felt no incfinsistency in the term, but fi^und it 
good and valid.) Now\ after these cf»nsideral!ons. would it really ht' |K>ssible 
to put an end to the Japanese wav of thinking alxjut the state? I his is not 
a trait in which we can take pride before other nations, hut. just as religion 
was the basis of the ethical thinking of the Indians, and family the basis of 
the practical morals of the Chinese, so the state was the basis of all thought 
in the Japanese. The Indians will be Indians; the Chinese will l.xr ChineM*. 
and we do not look down upon them or criticize them for it. The Japanese 
wav of thinking is undergoing a change, bur their thinking is an historical 
inheritance; it is a national cultuni tradition. Wc feel that it is our part to 
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sec to it that this tradition never again gives rise to an inhuman ul tra- 
nationalism. 

Absolute Devotion to a Specific Individual 
Symbolic of the Human Nexus 

The tendency to confine values to a limited human nexus reveals itself 
in Japan in absolute devotion to a specific individual as a concrete symbol 
of Japanese social values. The Japanese, unlike the Indians and Chinese, 
prefer not to conceive of a human nexus in an abstract way. They arc apt 
rather to follow an individual as a living representative of that nexus. As I 
have previously indicated, the Tamily'* in ancient Japan was not w abstract 
concept, but was cmbwlied in the person of the living family head. There 
is also a tendency to identify the shogun with the bakuju (shogunate 
government), the Ernjxrror with the State. In the feudalism of the West, 
relations lord and vassal were extremely complex, and the notion 

of contract played an important part in such relations. In feuda! Japan, 
however, this relationship was a simple one, the vassal devoted his entire 
existence to his lijrd. 'fhis gave rise to the motto *'a loyal vassal does not 
know two masters This way of thinking, characcerisdc of Japanese society 
in general, manifests itself among Japanese thinkers in an attitude of 
abydutc devotion and rihcdicncc to a specific individual. 

Most Japanese* thinkers of the past were either Buddhists or Confu- 
(.lanists. Now, of course*, religion is apt to base itself upon some authority. 

1 l(»\ve\i*r. Indian and C hinese thinkers do not rely on a specific individual, 
but tend rather to esLihlish and follow uni^c::^! laws Jajv lese thinkers, 
on the contrarv, w'cn* likely to disregard universal laws n favor of the 
authorit\ of a specific individual. 

For some 700 years after the adoption of Buddhism, it was customary 
for Buddhists to explain the doctrine and expound their theories in the 
Chintz language. Japanese Buddhism, therefore, was in a sense an exten- 
sion of Chinese' Buddhism This dix*s not mean, however, that the Japanese 
merely took over the universal teachings of Buddhism as it was practiced in 
China at the time of .*J(»ption, Japanese scholar-monks received their 
doctrines from one specific C'hinese teacher, and that is precisely what they 
wanted to do. Saint Dcng\o (767-821), for example, wished i* travel to 
China so that He might disctivcr the true s,^^nificancc of the Lotus Sutra 
(,Hokke-ky6^, In his letter requesting admittance to China, he writes as 
follows: “I have long regretted the absence of a commentarv* which would 
explain the profound import of the Lotus SQira. By gt>od fortune 1 have 
procured a copy of the excellent discourse of the Tien t’ai sect. I have 
studied it a number of mn, but enors and omissions in the text make it 
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impossible to gra^ die fine points. If I do not receive imtniction Atom a 
master, then, even if 1 were to get (the meaning), I should be unable to 
believe in it.”*** Thus, he went to China, studied under Tao-sui (c. 800), 
and returned to Japan. 

The attitude of absolute devotion to a specific individual became still 
more pronounced in Kamakura Buddhism, which is especially representa- 
tive of Japanese Buddhism. The Pure Land doctrine of HSnen ( 1 1 ^ 1 1 1 2) 
was based exclusively upon one master, Shan-tao (613-681). At the same 
time Hdnen i.xalted the authority of the teacher, fie says. 'To view the 
doctrine of the Pure Land without the aid of oral tradition is to lose sight of 
one’s share in the rebirth.’’'®^ Shinmn (117^-1262), was absolutely 
cle\*oted to his master. Honen, "'As far as I. Shinran, am concerned, the sn\c 
reason I have faith is that a good man explained to me that in order to be 
saved by Amida I had only to recite the invtxrations C^emhutm^. I do not 
know whether the nembutsu is actually the means to rebirth in the Pure 
Land, or whether perhaps it is the road to Hell. Even thoiich I were cajoled 
by Saint Honen that I should go to Hell through the wetHhufsti. I should 
do so and not regret it/'**^ 

Wishing to establish rationaiiv the authority of his pervmal mterpreta 
tion of Buddhism, Shinran makes the major premise of his reasoning rt^t 
on the absolute authority of the teacher. “If the original view* of .Amida is 
true, then the teachings of Saksamuni are true, and the commentaries of 
Shan-tao cannot be false; if the commentaries of Shan-tao are true, the 
teachings of H6nen cannpt be falsL*; if the leachinjis of Honen are true, how 
would it be possible for me. Shinran, to utter a falsehfXKl.*'’'^ 

This is cast in the form nf a complex s\llogism, hut in each of the 
component syllogisms there is a hidden premise, namely, “the word of a 
disciple faithful to his teacher is as true as that of the teacher.'’ Such a 
proposition is very questionable. 'Fhc Japanese, howwer. consider it j>ct 
fectly natural. They even pass civer it in silence as not retjuirin^^ overt 
explanation. 

The watchword here is absolute docility before authority. This sort of 
reasoning is substantially the same as that which produced the notion, a 
few years back, that "the command of a superior is the command of the 
Emperor.” Apparently this authoritarian view'poinl is also found in other 
oriental countries. Skholars and students of religion pretend that they have 
inherited the orthodox doctrine from ancient time, and cite the genealogy 
of their teachers to prove it. h appears, hoiYCver, that in the other oriental 
countries these thoughts were not expressqd.in the form of a sorites. 

At any rate, Shinran himself had not the slightest thought of origi 
nating a new sect His proposed aim was merely to elucidate the true 
purport of his master HOnen's teachings. ^My master GenkQ (HAnen), 
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being well versed in Buddhism, took pity on common people, both good 
and bad. He began to teach the doctrine of the true religion (shmsfcfi) in 
the provinces, and spread the chosen original vow (of Amida) throughout 
this corrupt world. By "true religion'" Shinran refers to the Pure Land 
sect Cj^do-shu^ of H6nen, and not to the so-called True Pure Land sect 
Cjodo-shinshuX^^ The attitude of dependence upon the master was also 
influential among the followers of Shinran. "When I take council with 
myself and consider in my fumbling way the past and the present, I must 
regret the differences (that have sprung up) in the true faith as taught orally 
by our master. I fear that future students will fall into an unbroken series 
of errors, for, unless oru* is fortunate enough to be grounded upon knowl- 
edge derived from the original source, how he possibly gain entrance to 
the Easy Way ^ A^vulian nembutsti^} One s own insight oT one's own 
private views should in no wise be confounded with the doctrine of 
Another's Strength Therefore I shall note down here the gist of 

the s*ivint>s . ^ »be I.itt Saint Shinran, which remain in my mind. I hope 
thereby to dissipate the doubts of my coreligionists."'^® 

Tliis tendency is also apparent in Nichiren (1222-1282), who at- 
tacked the Pure 1 and teachings. At the end of the scriptures of Mahayina 
Buddhism, it is sud that Sakyamuni entrusted the scriptures to various 
jx'rsons, but according to Nichiren the tru transmission of the Lotus 
Sutra depended on blrw)d relationship.'" Thus the true spirit of the Lotus 
Sutra is revealed only bv the specific person who had received its guardian- 
ship. It is for this reason that Nichiren called himself the reincarnation of 
the B«>dhisattva Jog\‘' to whom the Lotus Sutra had been entrusted."* 

It is esfxxiallv Nichircn’s conviction ♦bit he was ^ incarnation of 
Buddha whith dislincuishes him from the other Chine: and Japanese 
who studied the Lotus SCitra. "L Nichiren," he says, "am like the messenger 
of the Boslhisiittva Jr»gvC». . , . Indeed I teach this doctrine. ... I feel 
that I must be a reincarnation of the B<xlhisatrva ”* 

'Ehis differs considerably from the interpretation of the Lotus Sutra by 
Chinese Buddhist commentators. Master T’icn-tai, for example, has this to 
say on the subject : "Tlius entrusting the sutras to innumen'ble Bodhisattv as 
of the thousand univers . he had the sutra propagated in the sphere of the 
cosmic body of Buddha. Is not this teaching far superior to that which 
would have the sutras spread here and there by humble mortaU* May the 
substance of the Ten Spheres”* pcnctrai •he different cou...*:es of the 
earth, and may there be obtained the double advantage of darkness and 
light.""* 

Elsewhere Master Chia hsiang (549-623), at the beginning of his 
interpretation of the t4ih chapter of the Lotus Sutra, says: ‘This chap^r, 
like the 11th, indicates that the ensemble of the Bodhisattvas emanating 
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fttm the earth, should be taken as an expression of the cosmic body of the 
Buddha,"*** 

Whereas Chinese Buddhist commentators gave absolute value to the 
absolute taken as a basic principle, in Japan, Nichircn attributed this 
absolute authority to a specific person in certain particular circumstances. 

Thus, to believe Nichiren, he himself had actually received, two 
thousand years before, the store of the wisdom of the Buddha, which he 
now in turn transmits to mankind. '*On the 24th day of the second month 
of the eleventh vear of Bunei, on Mount Ryozen CGrJhrakuta) of the Pure 
Land, Nichiren, to whom Buddha entrusted the store of the essential 
verities, respectfully received priestly ordination.*'**^ "More than 2000 
years ago Nichiren, as chief of the BcKihisattvas of the tiu>us;ind worlds 
emerging out of the earth, received from the very mouth of the Buddha the 
three great secret doctrines.”*** In the Zen sect, too, Dogen (1200 1253). 
for example, teaches absidute devotion to the master. "In order to embrace 
Buddhism, one must abandon his own judgments of goexi and evil. Rather 
must one follow the words and examples of our Buddhist predecesvirs, 
regardle^ of god or evil. What one reganls as g«KKl, either in his own 
opinion or in that of other men, is not necessariK gcxxl. rherefore, heedless 
of the W’orld s gaze, and oblivious of one’s own opinions, one should follow 
the teachings of the Buddha.”**^ *'Wc recogni/e immediately and instinc- 
tively that such persons as Sakyamuni and Amida are Buddhas, their 
features are endowed with radiance and they are remarkable for their 
preaching and their grace. If, however, a learned priest sa\s that a toad or a 
worm is the Buddha, then one must abandon ordinary knowledge and 
believe that a toad or a worm is the Buddha. But if one sex ks in the vKxm 
the radiance of countenance or the various virtues with which the Buddha 
is endowed, then one still has not modified his prejudictM>. One must 
recognize as the Buddha only^that which can be seen at a given moment. 
Thus if one goes along modifying his prejudices in accordance with the 
words of the master, one will naturally reach agrcxmeni. llie scholars of 
recent days, on the contrary, cling to their own prejudices and think that 
the Buddha must be such and such, according to their private opinions. If 
anything should differ from their opinion, they say that it cannot lx* yj, hut 
wonder if it may be something similar to their own preconceived notions. 
Thus in the main thc^ are not devoted to the way of the Buddha.”*^ 
Then he explains that one should conform abyilutcly to the various 
ascetic practices, precepts and rules of the Zen sect, because they represent 
the continuous tradition of the past. **It is false to insist ascretic 

practice as essential, believing thereby that one may reach cnliglitenmcnt, 
on the grounds that one should keep commandments and observe the fasts. 
One olnerves such things because ^hey are the routine of a monk and the 
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customs of the house of the sons of Buddhs. One should not necessarily say 
that such things are essential because they arc useful/"^^ 

For this reason, D6j;cn planned to establish rationally each of the rules 
and dcx'trines of the Zen sect. However, he abandoned his plan before 
completing it, and gave precedence to authority and tradition over rational 
thought. For example, Buddhism recognizes four attitudes among the 
various daily activities of mankind, namely, walking, standing, sitting, and 
reclining. One sjxaks of **Zen/’ however, only in connection with the 
sitting position. Explaining the reason for this, Dogen says: "It may be 
asked, 'Why do the j^rusts speak of meditation and enlightenment only in 
connection w'ith the sitting fxjsition?’ and I answer, ‘It is difficult to know 
the way by width all tlic various Buddhas d^liicved enlightenment. If you 
seek the reast>n, you r’uisi know' that it is just because the priests employed 
(this way). You should not question further. Our masters before us praised 
sitting in meditation uizcn^ as the gatewa\ to bliss. Tbis is wby we know 
that of th f .^rtitudcs si»dng is the w'ay to bliss. What is more, it was not 
the practice of one or two Buddhas, but of all the Buddhas before us.* **^“ 
Becaiist^ of this deference to tradition, Dogen teaches that ascetics 
should practice under the direction of an eminent teacher. "By practicing 
asceticism in a \.oup. one attains the Wav. It is like boarding a boat 
w ithout knowir.k: hov\ to row. Since one trusts a good boatman, it makes no 
difference w hc tin r one knows how to row. one gets to the other side. Thus 
one should follow a t;«K>d teacher and practice in a group. Then, since one 
is n('t reiving on one s own resources, one naturally attains the Way.*’^” 
However, ilie oiu* who decides who is an "eminent ‘eacher’ is the 


ascetic hmisc lf The biN.s of this \aluc judgment is the c xriousness or 
exjH'rience of universal law within the ascetic himself. It is a rational 
consideration vsithin the subjectivity of the ascetic which operates here. 
Thus, wlien we anaK/e Dogen ‘s advice to follow a good teacher without 
regard for nnv further rational considerations, one ends Hp in a \icious 
circle. Dogen. however, never touched upon this question. He simply 
ordered that one was to de\c»ie himself absolutely to a venerated person. 

It may Ik objected at this pcini that absolute devotion to a teacher is 
merely one of the social phenomena of a feudal society and that we simply 
have here a reflection of the feudal character in Dogen s attitude. This is. 


perhaps, a plausible explanation, but I hesitate to dispose of the o» 'stion so 
simply. One hardly finds, in the feudal soc .ties of India or China, this 
advocacy of absolute dtwoiion to a specific person. One does, to be sure, 
often come across the phrase* iKCome intimate with a zewchislnki in the 
scriptures composed in India, but here zrnchishikJ is a translation of 
kalyiSwmitra which means "good friend" or "intimate friend.” In Japu, on 
the contrary, zenchiski^: is tmkcD in the sense of "religious teacher. It is 
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the Japanese way of thinking which we find in this socichhierarchical 
interpretation. For thelndians Cand for most Chinese Buddhists) the 'law" 
in the religious sense was not something transmitted to the pupil by the 
teacher as a spedfic individual, but rather something which the ascetic 
himself mastered. Indians would never dream of making such a statement 
as "I would not mind being cast into hell if I were led astray by Saint 
Honen.” Thus this characteristic of the thought of Shinran and Dugen is 
not attributed to traditional Indian or Chinese Buddhism, and it is, further- 
more, difficult attribute this attitude to feudalism in general. 

In the case of Dogen, one cannot say that he acquired the character 
istic in question from his Chinese master Ju^rhing ( 1 163- 1 128). The latter, 
in fact, teaches the opposite of Dogen. Ju-ching was very prone to heap 
scorn on authority. He called Yuima (X'imalakirti. the wealthy gentleman) 
a bandit and Lin-chi (r-Sb":*) an “ass of BtKlhidharma^ expression 
“Nothing can be called holy,” he says. ‘ 7 /e himself created it. he himself 
destroyed it." He even goes so far as to sav. ““ro practice true Zen. one does 
not think about the masters.’**’* Moreover, in keeping with tlu* general 
tendency of Chinese Zen Buddhism, he denies the authoriiv of specific 
doctrines. For example, he says, “.Atop Mi (qdhkrakuta. there are no 
words of the Master; at the hxit of .Alt. Shaolin no mysteries are trans 
mitted. (Mt. Cirdhrakuta is the plate where the Buddha expl lined the 
Lotus Sutra; Mt. Shaolin is the place \vh<'re B^xlhidharma ^^it for nine 
years in meditation, facing a wall.) Dogen himself claims to have tran^ 
mitted very faithfully the teachings of his master In clung hut the f.ut is 
that Dogen opposes him when it comes to the question of the auiliont\ of 
tradition. 

One result of this absolute devotion to «t specific jxTson is that ilic 
faithful of the various Japanese sects are extreme in the veneraiion wiili 
which they acknowledge the founder of the st'Ct and perform religious 
ceremonies around him as the nucleus. One has absolute faith in the 
master as well as in the Buddha, w'ithout feeling that there is the slightest 
contradiction. It is not that one pavs less attention to the Biuhlha. hut the 
idea is perhaps that a profound faith in the master and devotion to tlu- 
Buddha have the same significance.*” 

The Japanese then exhibit an attitude of complete de\(>tir)n to a 
spcdfic person — the emperor, the feudal lord, the supc‘rior. the Ixiss. In tlu* 
field of religion this attitude apficars in the manner vve have just outlined. 
One may say that a similar religious attitude is present in other countries. 
The attitude of the mcdic\'al Catholics toward the saints or that of the 
Hindu toward the guru are two instances. In these cases, however, the 
religious qualities of the various saints arc revered; the question of gene 
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alogy barely comes up. Japan differs from these other countries in the great 
im{X)rtance attached to gencalogv. 

TTiis attitude, aided by the Japanese tendency to emphasize blood 
relationship, is responsible for the veneration of the founder in the True 
Pure I^nd sect. As this sect develops, this altitude becomes more and more 
conspicuous. Already in the Gaijashd CGoTtcciion of Heresy) of Kakunyo 
( 1 270--1 35 1 ), there ap|M.'ars the tendency to venerate a living monk as if he 
were Amitabha. Kakunyo himself appears to consider himself "the pure 
stream of Buddha's incarnation."**^ The tendency becomes still stronger 
when there develops an intense veneration of the chief abbot as the 
concrete individual leader of the I longan ji order. Indeed the order main- 
tains itsc'lf and develops around this veneration of the abbot. Intellectual 
comprehension of d^Kirme is neglected. Thus the Honganji order itself 
prohibited the faithful from reading the Tannishd, that frank and clear 
e.xposition of the essence of the True Pure I and faith. The order openly 
preached fcnili i:;v chief i'hbot as the principal consideration. 

Not only is there no relation between the teachings of Shinran, as 
they affect the con^ience of the ordinary mortal, and this devotion to the 
ablxit which makes a sfxcific person an absolute, but indeed the two are 
logically contradii lurv .Although Luther preached a faith very’ similar to 
that of Shinran iu)lxKly in Germans ever thought of venerating the de- 
scendants of I.uihtr In japan, houever. such a religious peculiarity did 
develop, and this tendency, moreover, still persists in modern times. It can 
sc*en in certain sevt.inan disisions of Shintoism W'hich have flourished 
since the f)ev;inning oi tin Meiji era 

W’e must recogni/e that \Ne are dealing with an ati de which is 
deepK nM»ted in the ti.ti!in.»nal habits of the Japanese people. This sort of 
socio re!igi»»us pheiiomcT..*!! did not apjx*ar :n India or Ck ’na. Sectarianism 
does octui in India and. f iuna. bui the sects for the most part emphasize 
some unnersal law. Hu .. nsciousncss of the founder of the sect is often 
vague, and \eiu ration i«f i!u founder hardlv existed in antiquity. Needless 
to say. nothing comparable U) the veneration of the chief '»bbol had ever 
arisem. except in sectarian ^ Imduism. 

The attitude of abv luie devotion to a specific person manifests itself 
as a sublimated attitude of complete desotion to the Buddha a> an ideal 
{>crson, and thus faith in Buddha isemphasi, h 

In this connection the Japanese Pure Land sect shows a remarkable 
development and lays much siicss on the purity of faith. 1 his sect esteems 
the i8lh of the 48 vows of Amitabha, which, it teaches, must be beliewd 
with all one’s heart. H6nen did not believe with traditional Buddhism that 
the individual ascetic could obtain salvation through his own practices, but 
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that one would be ddiveted thm^ Ciilh in Amitttbe end 
nlianoe on bit vow. Arnoof the dhciplei o( Htaon, JillcelBubd KaMi (c. 
1150). aldMM^ icfuded et • heietic for having piced^ dw effioKy of t 

angle utterance of ^ Buddha's name CneMhutM), placed apodal emi^iasis 
upon foith in Buddha. The believer is reborn there (die Pure Lmd) only 
by virtue d the vow (of AtnkU), and not through bis own efforts. The 
reason is that the sinful mortal, burdened as he is by wmldly distraction, is 
separated by an abyss from the Pure Land. But, relying on the vow of the 
Buddha, he will at once succeed.""* 

Then with the evolution of the True Pure Land sect, the signific'ance 
of faith came more and more to be stressed. ‘To be reborn in the Pure I.and, 
one must have faith above all and not concern himself with anything else. 
A matter of such magnitude as rebirth in Pure Land cannot be arranged by 
the ordinary mortal, fie must yield absolutely to the Buddha.”'^ 

In the Chinese Tien t’ai sect, Buddhism was generally considered 
under three aspects: doctrine, practice, and illumination."'’ Ilie Tendai 
sect in Japan also accepted this point of view.”’ The doctrine of the True 
Pure Land sect is an off-shoot of this essential Tendai doctrine. Fot this 
reason the basic scripture of the True Pure l.and sect is called Kfnjodth 
shinjitsu Kyogyoshd monrui (abbresiated title. Kydgvdshiwshd:”* Kvogyd 
shd-doctrine, practice, enlightenment or illumination). In the short title 
the shin, "faith," is added. That the word faith is alrscnt from the c-urnplctc 
title is due to the relationship with the old 1 cndai dixrtrinc. 1 lowescr. m 
the book itself, faith is (he principal matter considered. In Ruddhisni as a 
whole, after “faith" has been affirmed, one devotes himself to “practice", 
while in the True Pure Land sect, the two are identical; faith aca-m- 
panied by practice, and practice accompanied by faith, lire believing heart 
is the “true heart.” In this way faith lomes to stand at the very center of 
Buddhism. Shinran, consequent^', tends to regard a skeptic or one who 
relies upon his o«vn resources as more despicable than a great sinner. 
Rennyo (1415-1499), who popularized the True Pure Ijind sect, expresses 
absolute devotion to Amitabha in terms which still more call to mind 
human relationships. The use of such expressions as “rely u|)on" and “help 
mei" seem to date from Rennyo. Such expressions appeal to popular senti 
ment 

That the Japanese Pure Land sect emphasizes faith and esteems the 
18th of the 48 vows of Amida, i.e. the vow which exalts faith, is a 
peculiariy Japanese phenomenon, completely different from the case of the 
PuK Land sect in China. Yang Jen-shan (1837-191 1 ), the promoter of the 
Buddhist revival in modem China, criticized the exclusive emphasis on 
the i8di vow chatacteiistic of the Japanese True Pure Land sect. He main- 
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lEtiit that this is an aBftonl to AmitSfalia, for each and everyone ol the 
48 voivslstiue^ 

Here a pmUern arises. It is natural that the Pure Land sects, which 
preach absolute dependence upon another's strength, should emphasize 
faith in a specific individual or in Buddha. However, this should not be 
true of the Zen sect, which maintains a contrary (doctrinal) position. 

Nonetheless. D^igen does empharize the significance of faith just as do 
the partisans of Pure I>;ind Buddhism. The very name, Dogen, comes from 
Volume XIV of the Chinese translation of the AvaUnhsaka-sutra, which 
reads: ‘Taith is the <;rigin of the Way (doaen), the mother of Wrtue; it 
nourishes all the various good practices.”*’* ‘Therefore it is said, Taith 
permits us to enter into the great sea of the Buddha-law.' The actuality of 
faith is the actuality of the Buddha himself. Without faith it is difficult 
to achieve peift*ctir‘n in the practice of Buddhism. “One mav teach a man 
who has hut it is difficult for ‘^uch a one to accept the teach- 

ing.”*” According to Dogen, rather than achieve enlightenment through 
ones ascetic praciKcs. r)ne should, in the final analysis, have absolute 
devtitinn |fi the Buddha as an ideal pery>n. and he .wed him. It is better 
to relv upon "an^ ther s strength” than upc»n '»ne’s own. “One detaches 
himsedf from K)d\ and mind and ^ imself into the house of the 

Buddha, tlirrc to he activated by the Buddha and follow in his footsteps. 
Tlien, wiih('ut effort, physical or mental, of ones own. one escapes the 
cvcle of rebirth arvi btxomcsa huddha.”*‘"‘ 

IV)gen’s te.uh '■'Z in this regard is the exac t op|X)v:te of that nf the Zen 
stvl in China , or .it least of i»s principal representatn Chinese* Zen 
priests are continual!'. jXiinting out that illumination is . ieved through 
one * own efforts. Hiii hai (^ 5 c--(iS 6 ^' savs: 'This you should know: sen- 
tient s..ive their. se!\ cs, Buddha cannot save them Strive hard' Strive 

hard’ Perfect vourselvt'-. and depend not u[x>n the Buddha In scripture it 
S. 1 VV he who seeks ilu law docs not sex'k it in the Buddha.”’’’ In other 
wwds, one must not rdv even upon the Buddha. Nonetheless, Dogen fer- 
ventlv depc'iids u|X)n riuldha’s strength. The following i? Oc^en s praver: 
"Evr-n if my just sins .r piled high and there are obstacles to mv enlighten- 
ment, I beg all the Ih.ddhas and Bcxldhis*itt\as who have achieved jxrfec- 
tion through the wav of Buddha to take piiv on me, deliver me from the 
chains of Karma, rrmim the impediment. > mv cnlightenme. May their 
virtue fill and embrace the infinite vv’orld ot the Buddha-lavv. May they ex- 
tend to me their pii\."*” 

In the Chinese 7xi\ stvt, faith is merely the {vrtal of Buddhism. 
Therefore one must not hetY»mc attached to the Buddha. Tlius, the Chinese 
Zen monk Tan-btia (?- 8 m) order to combat the deplorable tendency to 
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become over-ittodied to an fmage of Buckflia and icgaad it as die Buddha 
himself, burned a wooden statue of the Buddha as firewood.^** This story is 
highly lauded by Chinese devotees of Zen. To the Japanese^ however^ it is 
outrageous. DS^ teaches, cUy, wood* or plaster image of Buddha, 
however pn orly done, should be venerated. A scroll of scripture, no matter 
how battered, should be respected. A priest, even if he be a hardened 
sinner* should be respected for his sacerdotal character. If one respects 
these with faith in his heart, he is surelv blessed. If one is disrespectful of a 
priest because he is a hardened sinner, a statue because it is poorly done, a 
copy of the sutras because it is batiereil. then he certainly commits a sin. 
For according to the Buddha s teachint^. the statue, the scroll of scripture, 
and the priest contribute to the happiness of men and gods. Therefore, one 
certainly profits by respecting them. One who treats them without faith is 
guilts’ of sin.*'*** Yet when Dogen is askt^l why Tan hsia burned the 
wooden Buddha, he explains, *That was a common means of preaching the 
Law.” Even Shosan Suzuki ^ priest who had many 

ideas worthy of comparison with those of rn<Hlem Western thought, con 
demns as ”the height of immorality^ the notion that ”A wooticn statue iv 
nothing but wood, and an icon is merely a few strokes of the brush, there 
is nothing sacred in them.’***® He teaches “F>eing born among men .ind 
hearing the teaching of the Buddha, one should be happy to repres<*nr the 
sacred form in painting and in sculpture and place them in a pagcnla or 
temple to worship. TTien..w'ith the thought that the Buddha is ;u tualK in 
the world among us, we should offer our li\es in homage. If our faith is 
not strong enough to make us willing to offer our lives then there is nc* 
merit in it-”*** 

There is also a strong emphasis on faith in the Nichiren sect. Accord 
ing to Nichiren, philosophical comprehension is not necessiirv f6r salvation 
A robust faith is sufficient. ’‘The Buddha, sc'iimg aside the keeping of the 
commandments and contemplation, addressed himself to the intelligence 
alone. If intelligence is lacking, faith makes up for it. "Hie single word 
‘faith* is a pillar of truth. Lick of faith is the root of disrespect for the l^w; 
faith is the cause of intelligence. . . .’**** ‘Tor the man of superior gifts, 
study and contemplation are suitable. For the less gifted, faith alone is 
important.” “He who understands the doctrines yet does not believe cannot 
become a huddha. He who believes, although he does not comprehend, 
can become a huddha.”’** ‘The root of the Law of Buddha is faith.”*** Tlius 
we can say that Nichiren, in this regard, is in agreement with the views of 
Shinran and Dfigen. Wc likewise recognize here one of the characteristics 
which differentiates the Nichiren sect from the Tendai sect to which it 
owes its origin* 

It is not only the new Kamakura sects which place this emphasis upon 
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faith. Tha Indian or Chinese sects transplanted to Japan also pceached 
faith in the Buddha, The Ritsu sect, for example, attempted to observe in 
Japan the precepts of traditional, cemservative Indian Buddhism. In these . 
precepts, there is no mention of a cult of the image of the Buddha, yet in 
the Ritsu temples in Japan, images of the Buddha were erected and 
sCitras recited before them.*" Even the Tcndai and Kegon philosophies, 
high points of Chinese Mabaylna philosophy, had to accept faith as 
their basis, once lhc\ became acclimatized in Japan. Thus, in the 
Tendai Mxt, Ennin 862^. emphasizing^ the imporunce of faith, says. 
‘T o enter into the sacred mvstcries, one must by the direct road of faith. 
He who has not faith is like a man without hands who, though he gain 
entry to the treasure can take nothing ' ** This emphasis on faith is 
one of the criteria b\ which Japanese Esoteric Tendai (Tmmitsu) can be 
ciisttnguishecl from the ( hinese T'len t ai sect \nd a similar change in the 
ojneept cif Ta.w. cd, though it 1*. run so remarkable in this case, 

in the Shingem sett Master Kogvo ''1005-1 14^ emphasized "the inncxrent 
acceptance of faith s.i\ing that it is b\ far superior to the preparatoiy 
practice whuh ipjH.als to intellectual power in order to follow what the 
scriptures teach 

lurcher i< girds the Kegon sect, ^ unt M\oe (alias Koben, 
JIM s,n> ‘ Knowlc^Jge without faith is not onl\ not in accordance 

with the Law I lUiddha, but is aciualK mimical to it Wisdom w'lll be 
fnuiuied u}X)n f u'!. This is a complete resersal of the rationalist posi 
non o| Kegon phii s. ' h\ 

In general, Intli r -^thgions and Chinese Buddhism ^ntemplatis e, 

f<Kiis<'vl on the Msion f truth In such religious, faith is 1 ’el\ the first 
step toward entering t* t innermost rtxcsscs of the religion It is simply 
preparaiorx Howeier u!u*n these sects w*re introduced into Japan, faith 
came to \h recogm/ed the \er\ essenic of religion Therefore, Japanese 
Buddhism IS aN>%e all ^ Uudtlhism centering around faith. The Japanese 
emplusi/e punts of fan! Lsen the Zen sect, in which faith is compara- 
lisels less eMeemed, exhibits this trend in Japan ^ TTiis faith is of two 
kinds C 1) faith in a ccrMin real person (founder, teacher); (i) faith in an 
ideal person (a s|xxifK Buddha or Rxlhivutva^ In practice, howe'er, both 
apiKMr so commingled th.ii it is difficult to differentiate them In either case 
the focus IS on a sptxihc indwidual 

The follovsing ciiiuism is coffered b\ En^S Inaba apropos of these 
differences bt'twcen Chinese and Japanese Buddhism* 'The defect of Chi- 
nese Buddhist thought is the acxepiance, as its guiding religious principle, 
of an abstract law* such as a truth or a law divorccxl from the concrete 
‘person.* Buddhism, as a religion which is the life and strength of ^1 men, 
certainly cannot cenu » around such a law of truth Onlv when this law is 
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embodied in a person of flesh and blood can it be beneficial to us human 
beings. ... It is nonsensical for a religion whose worship is directed to a 
law to demand religious fen'or. Only by absolute devotion to a person can 
one savor the joy of prostrating oneself in reverent worship and of praying 
with all one’s heart.”'^ 

Dr. Ryotai Hatani (1883-) has offered the following characteristics of 
Japanese Buddhism: ''In India and China* the speculative and practical 
sides of Buddhism were fully developeil. However, the aspect of faith* 
which is the LFe of a religion* was never ctmipletely dcvelo}x*d in India and 
China. Only in Japan has this aspect of Buddhism been fully explored. 
Japan had nothing particularly new to add to the .simulative and practical 
aspects of Buddhism as developed in India and China. Japan’s sjx-cial 
contributions were in the field of faith.”*'' 

Japanese Buddhism does indeed exhibit the characteristics |x)inted out 
by Inaba and Hatani. However, the asst'rtion that the “verv soul of Bud 
dhism ’’ appears for the first time in Japan, and not in China and India, 
requires some further comment. Faith as it is undersiuxi bv the Japanese is 
not a complete faith in the view of Indian Buddhists* but merely the 
gateway to faith. Compare, for example, the followitig passage of a siitra: 
“Oh, good man’ There are two kinds of faith. TTie first is ‘simple faith’ 
(reliance), the second is 'seeking.* A man in.iv have simple f.iiih, vet lx 
unable to aspire; therefore his is insuflicient faiili. rherc are two further 
categories of faith. TTe first arises from hearing the teai lung, the secomi 
from contemplation. A man whose faith is has<*d on hearing the ic;uliing 
and not on contemplation* has insufficient faith. 

The Indian concept of faith is extrenulv intelitvfual. 'I herefore. 
simple faith is of little significance* but an intelligent faith is of great value 
Thus the criterion of the weight given to faith changed complciely in the 
passage of Buddhism from India to Japan Faith in Japanese' Buddhism, 
then, is essentially faith in a specific jjcrson, ideal or real. In Indian 
Buddhism* on the contrary, it is devotion to a universal law. Tlic traditional 
view of Indian Buddhism was “depemd upon the law\ ntJt ujKin man In 
Japan, however, the exact opposite was followed. Related to diis view is the 
Indian and Chinese tendency to venerate the Buddha as an cmbcHliment of 
eternal law, whereas the Japanese tend to worslitp the Buddha as the 
person who achieved all the ideal virtues through bis ascetic prac tices. 

Broadly speaking* emphasis on faith appeared even in Indian Bud 
dhism shortly before the Christian era* as it did also successively in Hindu 
ism and Jainism in roughly the same period. Thus they developed along 
with the Western religion which emphasizes faith. It is a Japanese pecult 
arity that a specific person should be made the object of faith. With 
reference to this last point, there is some resemblance between Japanese 
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faith and certain faiths in Western religion. For example, the faith of 
Shinran and that of Saint Paul ap|K:ar very similar. In Saint Paul, however, 
there is an absr)lute distinction between God and man. .Man always assumes 
a pious and prayerful attitude toward God, and begs his forgiveness. For 
Shinran, however, then is no gulf lx?tween Amida and the ordinars 
mortal. The sinful mortal will be saved througli the mercy of Amida. If he 
re|X*als nefiihulsu, it is an expression of his joy and gratitude that he is 
saved by the great mere \ (jf this Buddha. And an authentic master who 
understands the true mt- suing of nembutsu ij'^er utters it as a prayer. 
Whether it is alxDul a ’'j\ular matter or a religious one, he rejects anv 
supplicating attitude t<.-.. .;rd him for the rea^^n that supplication is not 
what this Buddha of thr ^n .it v<*ws wdshes. 

Cicnerally sjxMkir.*: the Japane>e who devote themselves w’hole- 
heartedly K' tluar rehci teachers art' inclintJ to assume an attitude of 
total submission to in other forms In the first place, it can be 

tlcsirlv obsei.tv* i • i*...! atj,r .de to the senprurt^. TTie Chinese Buddhists 
claim that it is not MifhciLiil only to accept Klindlv what is said in the 
scriptures unless (*iu- tru n to seek after truth bv imestlf with the help of 
those holy IxKiks 1 !u' J.ipanest* Buddhi'^ts. on the other hand, hold the 
.lulhoritv of rhc’ vr pin.'-e'. ,js absolute and nnio^ihlc. And in the case of 
China, ifie nund- r i tla* KNo'xhu the M. as t'st.)blislicd on the authority of 
s;k\iIk surras is ::i etjual to ih *t of the Ron shu (the sects basc'd on 
j>arlieular AbhidluuiU' treuises'. Rut Japan, esjxxiallv after the Heian 
jX‘ritMl "04 . ‘d:: t all the Buddhist y^cts, except f-T the Zen sect 

which claims not to o *. upan ai'y parlicula*- canon, ar*" the Kvo- 
shu in the s<’nse' that ea^ i :u' of them regards a particular sutru. .> .thsolutc 
autlioritv 

W hen he intrcnluced the dcxtrines of the C hinese T’itti-tai sect into 
japan. Sain! 1 Vnv^vo Sa.> h' . whom t in ]>rojHT\ c \\\ the hrst founder 
of japanes*'* Buddlusm. st: nglv einphasi/ed the f.ut ih.it the sect pav 
sjH'cial regard i‘> the I oiu*- '^atra Such an einphasiN c»n scriptural authorits 
IS one of the unupie features I I\*ng\o that distinguished hnn from such 
(Itinese teachers of the I > -n t ai seM as Master Ticn-i ai or Master 
Miao^lo.’*^* 

In the Kamakuia Shinran wrote bis chief work K* 

shin fho. The full tulc <*f tlus wotl is. K< . kIo shititimu 
monnii or "an anthol«>i;Y of «lu* scripnir.il p.is>agcsi UMchinn tin- mu' doc- 
trine, practicr. and iilumin.«uon of the Pure l and." As U>c title of iHis book 
indicates to us. Shinran cljimcd authentuitv for his tc.tchin ’ i-'r the reason 
that his faith Vk*a$ based «>n the aulhoritv of the scriptural st.iti ments. 

In the case of Nichiren. too. he trieil in his .ihiind.iiit wtuks to 
demonstrate thcfi|of{icallv. -o the Krs,s of numeroiu strspiur.il st.itements, 
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that the diffusion of the Lotus Sutra in Japan at the very time that 
Nichiren lived is in keeping with the true intention of the Buddha. The 
philosophical system of Nichiren *s theology is founded solely upon the 
Tendai doctrine of Ichwen sanzen (the dextrine that teaches that all of the 
three thousand spheres of existence of living creatures are embraced in one 
thought). And as to another important dcK'trine of the Tendai theology 
which Nichiren relied upon to establish his own. “kyO’g)o di<5" or “doc 
trine, practice, and illumination.*' the following is asserted among his 
followers and s approved as authentic by the dtxtrinal authority of the 
Nichiren sect: “W'hile the Chinese Master Tien t’ai and his Japa- 
nese successor Saint IXmgyo Kith paid s|xxial regards to “practice* and 
“illumination** encouraging the exercise of meditation with a pacilied and 
concentrated mind. Nichiren emphasized the imjxirtnnce <>f doi trine’ as 
preceding the other luo Cenerallv sptviking, the japaiiesc Buddhists 
were busy in demonstrating their authenticity on the Im*is of siriptural 
authority, and seldom s<night to establish a grand phil(»sophicaI system of 
their own creation. 

Even the Zen strt. which had claimed it was originally free from an\ 
fixed traditional dextrine, was transformed in Japan into one that is mmisi 
live to authority. It is worthy of note that Eisai. the inlrtKlucer oi the 
Rinzai Zen to Japan in 1 igi, thought that the inauguratioi» of the Zen sett 
in Japan would cau>c no infringement upon the faithful olisei vantc of ‘ the 
ancestral wav of Mt Hici” or of the traditional thn)!ogv of the Tendai 
sect.**^ In his masterpiece Kozen gokoku rnn Treatise for the SprtMtl of 
Zen and the Protection of the Country^, he made many <iuoiati()ns from 
various Mahayana sCitras. Especially the Vriinui-kvo ^the Vimalakirtifiir 
deia sutra, on a wealthy gentleman; and the KentgeVkyo the Vajracche 
dikdprajnapdramiuistitra, the Diamond Sutra) w'cre his favorite scrip 
tures. In the final analysis, Eisai was not an exception. I le, tixi, rccogni/ed 
scriptural statement to be the absolute authority, and for verification he 
went to the scriptures. 

The attitude of reliance on scriptural authority is more manifestly 
observed in the case of Dogen. At the time of the Sung Dynastv, almost all 
Chinese Buddhists were adherents of the Zen teaching. And they attached 
little significance ^ the sutras claiming themselves not to he slaves to 
books. DSgen, however, called those Chinese Buddhists “the followers of 
the masters who missed the right course** and denounced them. He said as 
follows; "Recently in Sung [China], there arc many who presume to be the 
ChWsfaih or the masters of Zen. . . . Those people arc too stupid to lake 
in the profound meaning of the sOtras. Ignoring their own faults, they 
abuse unduly the sQtras and never study them.***^ Di^en emphasized the 
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absolute value of the scriptures. According to him, the true intention of the 
Buddha can be found only in the sutras. Since the earliest times, the 
Indian Buddhists held tl\at the teaching of the Buddha consists of twelve 
portions. Following this view, Ddgcn expounded it as follows: "One who 
sees the Dextrine of the Twelve Portions is a ii:an who finds the Buddhist 
masters. One who accepts the Buddhist masters is a man w'ho accepts the 
Doctrine of the Twelu Portions." Or in another -part of the same work, he 
said, *The Three Vehicles and the Doctrine of the Twelve Portions form 
the core of the teachin^^r of the Buddhist masters. Without understanding 
them, who can right! \ < ;ill himself the descendant of the Buddhist masters? 
Without that underst.mding how can the true essence of the teaching of 
the Buddhist niavtcs lx.» properly transmitted from one master to 
aivJthef' It IS niiTur.il that Ddgen encouraged the study of the sutras. He 
iwiid. "An ascetic, uluiher he is an inciejKndcnt ascetic or only a beginner, 
should nc\cr fail t^* U the sutras with the intention of becoming a son of 
the Budd>‘ ' \n uninitiated ascetic, whether he has any distinct 

intention to follow the ihiddha or not. should read and study the scriptures 
s<'rupuloiisl\ ’ llic C hinese Zen monks paid st; little regard to the 
sc'ri[UiifCN ih.if <'f rhein dared to iiav. ‘TTic sutras are good as toilet 
pajxr '’“‘ nn-v < luncse attitude toward the scriptures presents a sharp 
contrast t<> the itritude Dogen. 

From of old lev’ hetsu ckn ' 'Reaching transmitted without scrip- 
tures is (»ne of i!.-. fundamental principles of the Zen sect. It means that 
the essence of the /on doctrine introduced to China by Bcxlhidhanna 
slvuiKl lx transmiiti J. ::.iuitively from the heart of the ma^ to that of the 

initiatec! wiih<»ut rehirc upm sju’tvh or writing And i^s \ming is the 

siime as what is sigri.hcd by the expression "non-reliance on letters.' 
I>‘>gen^ method of Uashing, as wc have seen above, ’s undeniably in- 
consistent with this orth ulox standpoint of the Zen sect. Since he be- 
lieved in ahs^dute obediimc to traditional authority, he could not ignore 
the old principle of Ac hetsu-denr and as a desperate measure, he 
made a p<‘rverted interpretation of this principle.'^ According to him. 
the word "kro ■ clcvtriru ' designates the Buddhist leaching intrcxluced 
by Kaivapa M.a(ahga and Dharmarak^ to China for the first time in 
67 A.D. in the ciavs of the I ater Han Dvnasiv. .\nd ’hefsu deu different 
transmission y means the Buddhist leachinc ''ought newK b\ R' arma 
apart from ("gr") the fi'vmcr one. The punciplc originally meant the 
impossibility of expressing the absolute religious truth by mums 0 
or writing. Rut this old principle was ihoroughlv transformed in the hands 
of IVigcn to mean that the absolute truth is tranmiM only 
literal teaching bftsed on the authority of the authentic tradition. 1 hus, the 
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principle established primarily in China of refusing acceptance of the 
authority of any specific doctrine was brought to Japan and changed to 
mean absolute obedience to it. 

As a result of his special regard for authority, EX)gen sometimes went 
to extremes to repulse the rationalism that forms one of the unique charac- 
teristics of the Chinese Zen sect. One of the traditional principles of the 
21en sect teaches kensho'jydbutsu, which means that a man can achieve 
NirvSna with penetrating insight into the inner nature of his existence. 
Dogen made a irontal attack upon this traditional view. He said: 'The 
essence of Buddhism is not in kensho or the intuitive grasp of innate 
human nature. Among the Seven Buddhas and the Twenty eight Masters 
of the Zen sect in India and Central Asia, who advocated such a view? 
Indeed, in the Dan-gyd (which claims itself unduly to be the work of the 
sixth patriarch of the Zen Buddhism^ the word kensho is found. But. this 
work is a forgery. None of the five Indian successors of the Buddha's 
teaching wrote this sutra. nor did the sixth patriarch. None of the followers 
of the Buddha’s teaching have regarded it as a suitable authority to rely 
upon."'** 

While Dogen respected the authority of the masters as well as of the 
scriptures, Nichiren did not py particular regard to the auihoritv of the 
masters. He w^as a man uho concerned himself with the culling of a 
reliable doctrine from the various teachings of the diversified and at times 
contradictorv Buddhist s^cts which existed at that time. lie called himself 
*onc who has sought the Buddha's teaching without the aid of parents or 
masters." WTiat ruled his selec tion finally was not a philosijphic al considera 
tion but his belief in the authority of a sutra. 1 laving found in (he fifth 
volume of the Ijotus Sutra the fi»lIowing siaiemenl ‘This Lotus Sutra, the 
secret treasury of all the Buddhas and the Tathagatas, stands tjie highest o{ 
all among the sutras," Nichiren believed it and developed his unicpic 
theology on the authority of this sutra.*** Tlius, Nichiren submitted himself 
UfKOnditionally to scriptural authority. In one of his letters, he wrote. “It is 
of no use to try to overwhelm me with worldly authority, just show* me the 
proper scriptural statement to verify your pjinr"*®* 

In India, many sutras were forged with the title of "the Buddha's own 
teaching." The number of such spurious writings is by no means less in 
China. But, in Japan, few such works were made. One of the probable 
reasons for this is that special honor is paid in this country to the authority 
of the sutras. This respect for the scriptures, however, did not necessarily 
lead the Japanese to the ardent study of what those sutras teach. On the 
contrary* the Japanese condensed the sCitras into some simple symbolic 
representations and regarded these symbolic formulae as absolute and 
invudable. 
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The obedient ]aj)anev. attitude toward the regulations that tradition 
imjKises uporj it can also Ih obst ived in the field of Japanese Buddhist art. 
'Hie Chinese sculptors, disregarding the icono^^apliic prescriptions estah- 
hslied hv (he Indians, rriide statues of the I'ufidhas, by following freely 
their own nnaginaiKJn. 1 lie JajMnestJ arti.sts, ' n th*- other hand, adhered 
f.nthf’iliv to the Indian p*i striptions diat the. . ainc to know thiough the 
lvK>ks iinjwiited troin ( \.l at the tune of the I „ng Dynasty. 

'Those features lij.i’ ue liave r(‘ferred to ir, our study of the Japanese 
way of ;uli'pting Bu<l'-‘r . in can \ai observed .rndar!) in their reaction to 
C’onfu<iiU!Jsin or ( In-.- * thought in genr!... ITie Japanese were very 
much su.^prised to U.i: . t -r tli<‘ first time tha^ the Chine^^ civilization was 
far supenifi r- ihe:^ o * " !. a nything impor?. ! from China was an object 
of iheir adrnirilion I:. \»ere overwlielrit' i hv the splendor of the Chi- 
nese cisdiAWion to • . h a degree that rh v vverc inclined to accept all 
things tdaine*^*- with- if due criticism. Tlieir inferior cultural standard did 
not iillow th cm Id .1. ur (• a critical attitude toward the Chinese civilization. 
I’hev l>eliev< il .‘n\ t.ite'iu nt contained in ( hinese hrxiks to he absolutely 
trill', aiitliefitii . I'u* infallible. They adopted C hinese letters and concepts 
.md tried jnteij'r': < 'luiitions in their D\\n tountry by following these 
C hinew piiiuiplt" ihci did not consider wh.ther or not these Chinese 
|iimiipl< s wniii,! !x I'o.priate for the e.vpianation of the social conditions 
<if Japan or of thet own thought and life, /'.nd as a result, adopting the 
C luiu se vlassiht Mti .. uf tlie divinities into two groups, g'lds of heaven and 
..f tarih. the J.i; .n ise sorted out their own objects of worship, himt, 
into the viine two i at. ries. In another case .'garding ih... tenwd (hter- 
aik, Heaven fimjK-rot .n the SAvr.e light as the Chinese i. .iwror, th^ 
borr.nstd fiom the Chin' w the idea that the Imperial dignity is conferred 


b\ htMven.'''* 

.'\s a tewilt of .suili .1 blind acceptance of Chinese civilization, it is 
natural th.it "the was of the ancient sages" played the role of al^lute 
authomv among the Jap-mese Confucianists. Though the critical studies of 
the classical works of Confuuanism were started in Japan in «ic early vears 
of the nuKlern aj-c. even l.e most r,adical mind in this field, Sorai O^u 
C i66<».i7i 8\ advocated the way of the ancient sage-kings as the highest 
moral principle. In one of his books, he wrote. To say not in o 
ancient sage kings, those who would work fo. ’w l^nefit of P~P*^ 
save them from miseries slu-uld also be called ‘good. For 
people long for. The wav of the ancient sage-kings is the higl^t ^ 
Under the sun. there is no principle more excellent t an t is „ . 
highest go^- is. therefore, the w.,rd to praise the wav of Ae ancient 

“""/[“fir ™n M .h. ” 





ipedSc muten •!» in the case of the Confudanists. Bor instance, Ansai 
Ysmaaali Ci6iS-i68a) admired QiuM (1130-1000) so enthusiastically 
Aat he tried to prop^te die latter's teaching with a misBonaty zeal. He 
even went so far as to declare, "If I fall into error studying Chu Hsi. I shall 
be in caior with Chu Hsi and shall have nothing to regret."'* These wwds 
of Yamazaki remind us of Silnran’s wholehearted devotion to Hdnen. 

The attitude of absolute devotion to authority can be observed even 
among die nationalistic scholars of the Japanese classics who rejected both 
Buddhism and Gmfucianism. For Norinaga Motoori ( 1750- 1801 ). science 
is nothing other than the study of "the way of the past." He said: "A scholar 
should confine himself in the field of study only to reveal the way. Ide 
should Hot try to cany it into practice at his own discretion. But, he diould 
study well the way of the past, teach the result of his study to others, take 
notes of it in book form, and wait for the opportunity, though it is not 
known whether such an opportunity will arise five hundred years or a 
thousand years later, when the authorities adopt it in their ruling policies 
and carry it out throughout the country."*'* Though the study of the 
national classics in the Tokugawa period was a field of science newly risen 
at that time, sdll it was not free from the trend touard over attachment to 
die authority of the specific masters. It will be enough fur this account only 
to mention the naive devotion of Norinaga Motoori to his master Kamo 
Mabuchi or the case of Atsutane Hirata ( 1 776-1841) who on every occasion 
claimed himself to be j disciple of Norinaga. (It is doubtful whether 1 lirau 
actually received the instruction of Motoori.) 

The attitude of absc 4 utc submission to a specific perym is one of the 
distinct features of the way of thinking that can be commonly observed 
among the Japanese of the past. And, as we can see in the warrior's motto 
"a loyal vassal does not know two mastcis" or in the code of “morals” even 
among gamblers, the actual mores of most Japanese people reflect this 
feature of their way of thinking. As we have seen above, this can be bv no 
means treated simply as a social phenomenon of a feudal society. 

The attitude of total submission to a specific authority is not restricted 
to the Japanese of the past, but can still be clearly observed among contem 
porary Japanese. Even in those self-styled "progressives” who are very 
severe toward conventional ideas, this trend is tenaciously adhered to. One 
reason for this is that the Japanese are always sensitive to efforts to establisli 
compact relations among the individuals within a small closed community. 
This endeavor for mutual relationship serves to create a sense of unity and 
sympathy among the Japanese. But, at the same time, it sometimes leads 
»V«n to accept Mindly the principle of audiority at the expense of indi- 
wduality.'” 

Aldmu^ not an exhaustive study, my discussion opens a way, I hope. 
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to • deeper understanding of the great influence which leaders, especially 
religious leaders, have had on the Japanese people in the past and are still 
having in the present The figure of die kydso (founder or foundress) of 
modem religious movements is one instance of the fascination which a 
certain type of man or woman can have for the masses. 

Emperor Warship 

The Japanese way of thinking, which pays the highest respect to some 
particular living person and at the same time bows down to hierarchical 
distinctions of social status, culminates in ascribing absolutely divine attrih 
utes to the individual at the top of the hierarchy of Japanese society.'^' 
Emperor worship is thus established. Emperor worship, however, is not the 
only produ^'t of this tendency of thought. At times shoguns or their ances- 
tors were rer^Hinizccl as having a claim to divine authority. For example, in 
the Tokugawa Icvc-jU Tokugawa (1542-1616), the founder of the 

Shogunate Government, was given the appellation *'t6shd dmgongen (liter- 
allv, “great incarnate Deitv of the eastern light”), and was referred to often 
as '*Goytgen Sijma 'The Incarnate Gixl At the same time the Dutch 
referred to the I >kugawa Shogun as the “Kaiser." Therefore we ought to 
treat Emjxrror worship and Shogun worship as a single tendency, examin- 
ing it first as ruler worship (KpiserkuUus) and subs^uently examining it 
in the special sense of Emperor worship. But whUe an account following 
such a course would he logically most satisfactory, because of limitations of 
space wc shall now merely make a few remarks about Emperor worship 
itself. 

When the attitude of absolute loyalt>- to a particular p on. which we 
have airc.idv described, is directed toward the head of the state, it becom« 
Emjvror worship. Afie: the Meiji Restoration and until the defeat in the 
recent war. the attitude of absolute self sacrifice, which in the feudal era 
had been directed touaid the feudal lords, was redirected towar t e 
Emperor. 'The spirit of hushUo. which has been developed by the warrior 
class over a long time.""’ Yaicbi Uaga (1867-191?) ‘9=". 

“has now come to be diu vted solely toward the imperial throne^ 

The Japanese comment has even been made that Louis Xl\ s remark, 
"L’Etat, e’est nioi ' ( "I .im the State'’>. "is a statement which could n^t 
approprialelv have lx*en uttered bv the . ipcror of out own 

The statement, 'Tlie kingdom is nothing but the king. is found m the 

most famous of ancient Indi.m political treatises; but among ten lans no 
such custom as Emperor worship ever arose to any striking extent. It gp« 
without saying that ultra-naiionalisro developed in close re soon wi e 

worship of the Empr or as a living god. In fact. Emperor wo ip ss n 
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the most influential form of belief in Japan up to 1945; today 

after the defeat, the Emperoi holds his position by virtue of his significance 
as a symbol of the unity of the Japanese' nation. The Japiuiest' like to see in 
the Emperor as a living individual a condensed representation of the 
Japanese nation. Although this is not a phentnnenon whi< h is unkiuiwn to 
other nationalities, it has a special significaijcc in Japan. In this matter 
Yaichi Haga has remarked: ‘There is 3 golden image of the goddess 
Germania at the top of a triumphal tower many feet high at the end of the 
Siegesallee in E rlin. Hie goddess was inteiuionally created as an imagi- 
nary person and designated 'Germania' to represent the German state. And 
in England in like manner an iinaginary* person called 'Britannia' ha^* been 
fashioned, and in France one called ‘Gallia.* In foreign countries where the 
form of government has often changed, or where one royal house fre 
quently succeeds another, such artificial svmlx^Is are naturally devised from 
the need to cause people to think of their past history and to ciilii\ate the 
concept of the nation. Only in our countr\ ha\e the soil of the nation and 
the Imperial House been inseparable since the age of the gods. The 
expressions for country and 'for ruler are tu be? understood as having the 
same meaning. Whether the Emperor is to he thought of as sirnpK’ 
equivalent to the state, or is to be interpreted as a svmbol of national i:nit\ , 
the Emperorinstitution is a thing unicjiie to Japan, for it must be noted 
that it is not to be found among other peoples Not concerning mvself here 
with the problem of the political and economic basis of the EmjK?ror 
institution, I should like to examine the question how Emperor worshiji 
has directly molded the way of thinking of the entire Japanese people. 

Such a tendency of thought did not appear suddenly after the Meiji 
restoration (1868); on the contrary, an incipient tendency of this kind had 
existed since ancient times. According to the tales of the gods in the Kcfjiki 
CRecord of Ancient Matters), “tifter the heavens and the earth were sepa 
rated, the two divinities Izanami (Female) and Izanagi (Male) descended 
to the island of Onokoro, and then gave birth to the various islands of 
Oyashima (i.e. the territory of Japan). After that they gave birth to various 
other divinities; the gods of the wind, of trees and mountains were born, 
and at the end the goddess (Izanami) died from burns, because she gave 
birth to the god of fire. Thereupon, the god (Izanagi) wanted to meet his 
spouse, and went to the land of night and saw her. Then, after returning to 
this world, when he washed the filth (of the land of death from himself), 
from his eyes and nose were born the three divinities Amaterasu Omikami 
(Sun Goddess), Tsukiyomi no Mikoto, and Susano no Mikoto. It is said 
that this Amaterasu Omikami was the ancestor of the Imperial House. In 
this way the legend of the ancestors of the royal house is connected with 
the legend of the creation of the universe. This account is without parallel 
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among other nations. At least among other civilized people of the East 
these two types of legends — political and cosmogonic — generally are 
separated. Thus, the divine authority of the Imperial House is enhanced by 
the fact that its lineage is connected with the legend of the creation of 
heaven and earth. 

Further, in the older language, the word oyake (“public”) originally 
had the sense of “the principal family,*'*^^ which meant the Imperial 
House. In contradistinction, all the people were called kcryake (minor 
families). Thus the Imperial House came to be regarded as the principal 
ancestral family of all the Japanese.*^" Consequendy, in Japan there was 
originally no conception corresponding to “public.” Among the Japanese, 
public affairs consisted m nothing but relations with the Imperial Family. 

It would seem that the tendency to regard the Emperor as divine has 
existed in Japan since \cr\ ancient times. When one looks at the many 
legends related in the Konki and the Nihomhoki (History of Japan), one 
finds that stories; of the gods are not told for the purpose of demonstrating 
the greatness of the uiviniiies believed in by the ancients; on the contrary, 
it is only for the purpose' of showing the divine character of the Emperor 
that accounts are given of the gods and of the historical blood relations of 
these gcnls. To be sure, in the Occident it is a historical fact that Alexander 
the Great and the Roiuan emperors were deified, but this was a matter of 
the deification of these men as individuals; this is quite a different thing 
from a national legend rooted in the primitive faith of a people. The theory 
of the divine right of kings in modern Europe has as its premise the 
C hristian conception of CkkI, and aimed at giving a basis to the power of 
princes in the will of Ciod.'*® And the theor\’ jf divine right 1 medieval 
India is to be underst<VKl in the s;ime w'ay. Thus, in archc . Japanese 
religion, tlu* living totalit\ of the nation is embodied SNinbolicallv in the 
Imperial ancestral .sun goddess and in the divine authority deriving tradi- 
tionallv from her. I Icre we find the unifying idea in tfic traditional stories 
of the historical age of the gcxls. Consequently, the people, united into one 
nation from various familial ox political groups, give concrete expression to 
their corjxirate will through the Emperor or the divine Imperial ancestor 
who dire^^ts the government Thus, in the societ)' of that time, bound 
together hy ritual, the distinction between submitting to or opposing the 
authority of the totality of stx iety is a distinction between submitiir\: to or 
refusing to submit to the ruler who is the coii. ete manifestation of that 
authority — and this in the last analysis is reducible to submission or non- 
submission to the authority of the Imperial ancestor goddess. Therefore, it 
has been felt that the moral distinction between goodness and wickedness 
>s nothing but the distinction between submission or non submission to the 
divine authority of the corporate whole, and this means the distinction 
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between submission and non-submission to the Emperor.'"* Therefore the 
Japanese people have generally felt that the rule of Japan by the Imperial 
House, generation after generation, has been maintained on the basis of 
the general will of their ancestors since antiquity.'"^ 

Since the Imperial House was originally conceived as having the 
position of ruling the entire Japanese people, the Imperial House has no 
surname. Consequently there has almost never appeared anyone aiming at 
becoming the highest ruler in place of the Imperial House. Of course, in 
Japan’s long history, it is not the case that there were no persons at all who 
had undertaker to rebel against the Imperial House. Taira-no-Masakado 
(d. 940), Minamoto-no-Yoshitomo (1123-1160), and Minamoto-no-Yoshi- 
naka (1154-1184) are generally regarded as rebels. However, even these 
men did not attempt to supplant the Imperial House. They desired to have 
some position at court, and raised rebellions through dissatisfaction at 
being unable to obtain it. Thus it is said that even rebels have recognized 
the Imperial authority. Perhaps the only exception is the case of Yuge no 
Dokyo (d. 772), the Buddhist priest Prime Minister (765). Even Takauji 
Ashikaga ( 1 305-1358) was able to establish his shogunate only by installing 
the Emperor of the northern court, at the beginning of the Muromachi 
Period (1338-1573). 

Subsequently, also, the concept of the divinity of the Emperor became 
a religious tradition. In an edict issued immediately after the Taika Reforms 
(c. 650), the Emperor was called the ‘T>righi god” (akitsumikami). When 
the Emperor’s power became stronger, there even appeared in an Imperial 
edict the following sentence: 'We are the possessor of the wealth of the 
world; we are the possessor of the power of the world.”'" The divine- 
nation-concept and the principle of ultra-nationalism have thus a close 
connection with Emperor worship. In the fact that Japan has been ruled by 
Emperors belonging to a line unbroken for countless generations, we 
recognize a unique historical characteristic of the Japanese state. 

Although in the past the Japanese adopted Chinese thought and 
culture on a large scale, sdll they have exercised particular care not to 
injure the distinctive characteristics of the Japanese state. The law codes 
which formed the basis of administration and justice in ancient Japan were 
for the most part imitations of Chinese models; however, the traditional 
Chinese idea of revolution was rejected.*" In regard to the government of 
the state, although reterence was made to the twenty-one Chinese dynastic 
histories, the political practices of abdication and righteous rebellion were 
not inidatecL There is a tradition that when the book of Mencius was 
bfou^t in a ship to be introduced into Japan, the ship was wrecked in a 
stonn at sea, and consequently The Mencius was transmitted to Japan only 
widi great diflSculty.'" What this means is that the notions of the ruler's 
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abdication and righteous rebellion against the ruler, as expressed in The 
Mencius, were incompatible with the Japanese concept of the Emperor 
and the traditional Japanese pattern of government. The legend of the 
shipwreck was produced by the fear of men who did not want TTie 
Mencius popularized. 

**Also, 1 have heard it said that the book of Mencius contains the 
following argument: at the beginning of the Chou dynasty, King Wu with 
one burst of anger gave response to the needs of the people; he is not to be 
spoken of as a subject murdering his ruler; rather he executed the villain 
Chou C-hsin) who was a desecrator of benevolence and righteousness. 
Consequently, although Chinese classics, histories, and even books of 
literature have all been brought over to this country, only that book of 
Mencius has not yet been brought to Japan; for, it is said, the ship which 
carries it is always sunk by a storm. If we ask why, the reason given is that, 
while there has been no break in the Imperial line since our country was 
founded and ruled by Amaterasu Omikami (Sun Goddess), if such a teach- 
ing were transmitted there might appear in the future an adversary who 
would despoil the descendants of the gods and claim to be blameless; and 
detesting this possibility, all the gods raise up a divine wind (Jtamihne') and 
overturn the ship. Thus, even among the sage teachings of that country, 
there are some which are inappropriate for this land.'" (Ugetsu Mono- 
gatari, Bizarre Siorie*^^ 

The introduction of Chinese Confucianism into Japan caused almost 
no friction or disharmony, onlv the doctrine of abdication and rebellion 
presented difficult problems. This doctrine maintains that the Emperor 
holds his position of Emperor so long as he receives the mandate of 
1 leaven; if he should lose the confidence of H^'^^ven he will i ’ »vitably lose 
his position, such a dcx:trine is under any circumstances har<. o reconcile 
with the traditional Japanese concept of the Emperor. Therefore, this point 
became a problem for s*.holars. TTie following admonidoii to posterity is 
ascribed to Sugawara-no-Michizane (845 -903): **TIie mystery of the eternal 
existence of our divine country is something we dare not try to understand. 
Although we study the Chinese classics of the three royal dynasties, of 
Chou King, and of Confucius, the Chinese national tendency of revolution 
is something we should he Jecply concerned about.”'®* 

Thus, even Confucianism has definitely not been introduced into 
Japan uncritically. Toko Fujita (1806-1855), a Confucianist of the Mito 
school, argued that among the doctrines of V. nfucianism, there arc two 
which arc ‘'definitely not applicable” to Japan, "namely, the doctrines of 
abdication and of righteous rebellion. The gaining of the throne by abdica- 
tion is exemplified by Shin and Yii, while the attaining of the throne 
rebellion is instanced by T'ang of Yin and Wu of Chou. Since the Ch in 
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and Han Dynasties, those who arrogated the throne by deceiving the 
Emperor’s orphans and widows always based their arguments on the ex- 
amples of the sage-emperors Sun and Yii, while those who usurped the 
throne by destroying their royal houses and murdering their rulers always 
pretended to be following the examples of T'ang and Wu. There have 
been more than twenty dynasties in Chinese history, and not only have 
those in high and low position changed places, but even the distinction 
between Chinese and barbarian has been lost.*’ In China, if the Emperor 
loses the virtue requisite of an Emperor, he must lose his throne; but in 
Japan, the Imperial throne has been for ages regarded as eternal, available 
only to those in he same blood lineage. Consequently, here the Emperor’s 
possession of virtue has been irrelevant. “In our bright divine land, the 
unbroken Imperial succession has been transmitted without end, ever since 
the heavenly ancestor gave the heavenly descendants the commission to 
rule, the augustness of the heavenly throne is just as unsurpassable as the 
sun and moon. Even if there were in the world someone comparable to 
Shun or Yii in virtue or equal to Tang or Wu in knowledge, still the only 
thing he could do would be to support the Emperor with complete devotion 
and assist the work of the throne. If it should chance that someone should 
proclaim the theory of abdication, it would be quite justifiable for anv of 
the people of Oyashima (Japan) to rise in indignation and attack him. ’*'*^ 

Of course, most Confucianists did not express themselves so clearly. 
Even these were aware that there was a contradiction betw’ccn the ancient 
Japanese form of government and Confucian theory’, but they kej't silence 
and avoided coming to gnps with this contradiction. Once this txmtradic 
don was taken up and became a problem, there was no other course than to 
interpret it as did Toko Fujita. 

To be sure, among Confucianists there were people who w^ere ex 
tremely absorbed in Chinese culture. Nevertheless, even Sorai Ogyii 
(1666-1728), who called himself “one of the Eastern barbarians,” after all 
had an attitude of reverence for the throne.*®* 

If we reason along the line of thinking which has been described 
above, we come to the conclusion that Imperial authority is not derived 
from abstract principles like the divine-right theory, but that his authority 
is regarded as inhering in his very person. For example, Banzan Kumazaw'a 
(1665-1691) emphasizes the divinity of the Japanese Emperor. “It is not to 
be doubted that the Japanese Emperor is the august descendant of the 
heavenly god.” “Only in Japan has the imperial house continued without 
change. Even in the age of the samurm, a man who conquered the country 
could not become ruler. This is because divine authority is naturally 
inherent in the three sacred treasures.”^* Again, Ansai Yamazaki 
C161S-1682), in spite of his profound understanding of Confucianism, did 
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not try to understand Shinto from a Confucian standpoint, but, even while 
using various Confucian concepts, endeavored to understand Shint5 in its 
own terms. According lo him, the god of creation is a divinity with a 
human body — that is to say, he is the ancestor of the Imperial family. 

The phrase shinsei (divine sage) — as applied to this god — means that 
in him the divine and human arc combined. I Ic is the venerable god of the 
primordial universe; he is revered as the ancestor of the Emperors, and as 
the source of their body and blood. The concept of ‘Tmperor’* ("tenno" in 
Japan is different from the Chinese concept of the **son of Heaven*’). “In 
foreign countries (sc Cliina), above the chief ruler there is the heavenly 
sovereign; above the* edicts of the Emperor there is the mandate of high 
Heaven. In Japan, however, the ruler is himself this ‘heavenly sovereign*; 
and the edicts of the 1 rnperor must be regarded as the ‘heavenly mandate* 
itself. Thcl:mpcr».r is not the ‘‘son of 1 h*aven*’ who receives the “man- 
date of I leaven, but js himself taken t(j be the heavenly sovereign who 
issues the mandate. 

And S'' I enthusi fistic projionents of reverence for the throne 

study Confucian cl^x trjnes, still there arc cast's where ihev completely turn 
these doctrines around. It is a problem whether or not .there actually is in 
Mencius demot r^^tic thought but at anv rate Mencius did refer to the ruler 
<»f the state as the ‘jX'ople’s ruler*’ and t(K)k the jK>sition that he should be 
concerned with the {xxiples living conditions. But Shorn Yoshida 
(1831-1859^., in Icxiuring on Confucianism, attacked the statements in 
Mencius vvhii h h.kl ,iny democratic nuances. In considering the passage in 
Mencius that ‘The ni-ople are most valuable, the altars of the land and 
grain come next, and the ruler is least ’’ CThe Book of Men'', ns, Chin hsin 
pien [section on Mind’ II, chapter 14), Yoshida would no ccept Men- 
cius' thought as it stoxi 1 le interpreted this passage in Mencius as meaning 
that “the jx‘<'ple ate m valuable from the point of view ■'f the ruler." In 
this wa\ he attacked W estern democracy, and aimed at a complete overturn 
of Chinese thought. 

“If we read this pass;ige without understanding this meaning, we will 
utter, in imitation of the W’estern Iwrbarians, the evil notions that the 
world is not the propc'rtv of one man, but belongs to itself, and will come to 
forget the idea of st.ate structure (^kokutai}. This is greatly to be abominated. 
It has rtxentlv bivn rejxnted that students at Meirinkan school were asked 
to write an cssav on the theory that the wor' ’ is not the proper. . of one 
man. 'rherefore, 1 rcfltxi that, while this theory that the world does not 
belong to an individual appears’*' in the Lii4-faa-sa« U^eh (a work on 
strategy), it does not necessarily aime from the classical scriptures. It is not 
a general notion in China. It sould seem to be held in connection with the 
idea of abdication and jusiihcd rebellion. But the proverb, throughout the 
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world there is no land which is not the king’s; throughout the world, there 
is no one who is not the king’s subject/ clearly assumes that the world 
belongs to one person.”^** 

The Chinese idea that **the world is not one man’s” has now been 
changed to the contrary thesis that ”the world is one man’s (viz. the 
Emperor’s).” 

Hence, in spite of the widespread acceptance of Confucianism, the 
Chinese and Japanese forms of it have difiFered in their emphasis. The 
basis of Chinese Confucianism was the virtue of hlial piety. Thus, since a 
basic element in eir thought was the idea of the change of dynasties, tlie 
idea of loyalty to the state could not occupy the central place in their 
ethical scheme. However, in Japan, due to the hierarchical structure of 
society, the particular virtue of loyalty to the Emperor occupied the highest 
place among all virtues. 

This difference in ways of thinking between China and Japan on the 
matter of the authority of the Emperor was manifested in a difference in 
ways of compiling histories. In China, the practical motivation for the 
compilation of most histories, especially "standard histories,” was to serve as 
a mild check on the power of the ruler in advance, and not to let it out of 
control. Therefore, the official Chinese historian recorded both the good 
and the bad actions of the Emperor, in order to encourage the reader » 
whether he was the Emperor or an official, to become reflective and critical. 
In Japan, however, this kind of intention is lacking. If we examine the 
motives for the work of compiling histories in Japan, the reason for the 
Kojiki and Nihonshoki was-to make clear “the rule of the Imperial family 
and the broad basis of its royal influence.”^*^ In other words, the intention 
was to record selectively, on the basis of Japan s consciousness of itself as a 
state distinct from the rest of the world, the facts of Japanese history, 
emphasizing as central the genealogy of the Imperial House. Consequently, 
a critical spirit was not apparent in these books. 

The absence of a critical spirit based on universal human reason was 
too often in the past a conspicuous characteristic of the Japanese way of 
thinking, and this uncritical attitude appears in the way of thinking which 
reveres the living Emperor as divine. It is instructive to inquire into the 
influence exerted upon the form of adoption of Buddhism by the idea of 
Emperor worship, which has had such a firmly rooted existence throughout 
the Japanese nation since antiquity. In the case of Buddhism, in spite of 
the fact that it is theoretically difficult to join it to Emperor worship, in 
Japan a union between the two was ultimately achieved. 

The idea of emphasizing the prestige and benevolence of the ruler 
appears in India in the Brahmanistic legal codes, but Buddhists universally 
rejected it Only in a cases, in later MahAySna Buddhism, has this 
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Brahmanistic idea been picked up. Nevertheless, the Japanese have particu- 
larly noticed these exceptional ideas in. the Buddhist sacred texts. In Book 
Two of the Daijd Honso Shinji-Kan-gyd CSutra of Meditation on the Real 
Aspect of Mind of the Mahayana), the "four benevolences”— of “parents,” 
"all sentient beings,” "the ruler,” and "the Three Treasures” — are explained 
one by one. In the passage on “the benevolence of the ruler,” the scripture 
teaches that "the happiness of the people depends on the ruler, mountains 
and rivers, the earth within the state, all are the possessions of the ruler. 
The ruler's authority is the same as that of the Buddha. He enjoys the 
special protection of the gods (the celestial beings of the thirty- 
three heavens). Therefore we ought not to try to rebel against the ruler.” 
Such a concept of the ruler is quite exceptional in the Buddhist texts. 
King A£oka (3d century b.c.), who devoted Iiimself body and soul to the 
realization in India’s political activity of Buddhist ideals, even went so far 
as publicly to declare in his edicts that the ruler receives benevolence from 
the people. Yet this doctrine of four benevolences, which is exceptional in 
Buddhism, :*:;’nrdcd as ^specially impirtant by the Japanese. Although 
in the Buddhist sacred texts these four benevolences are only dealt with 
together, and although the benevolence of the Three Treasures is recog- 
nized as having paramount significance, in Japan the benevolence of the 
ruler is especially emphasized, and is accorded the highest position. For 
instance, on the seventh day of the tenth month of 862. under the Emperor 
Seiwa, Yoshio l omonosukune, who was Chunagon and concurrently min- 
ister of the bureau of the populace and grand officer in the palace of the 
Imperial mother-in law, submitted a memorial expressing a desire to con- 
tribute a villa near Fukakusa to a temple. In this document i^ter citing the 
dfxrtrine of four benevolences in the Daijd Honsho Shii. ki^M-gvo, he 
concluded bv saving, ''we ought first to repav the benevolence of the holy 
ruler in protecting and sustaining us, and second, to reqi ’te the virtue of 
the sphere of Truth for favoring .Again, in Taira no Shigemori’s 

(1138-1 1 admonitions to his father, Taira no Kiyomori, there is the 
passage ”1 have recently read in the Shinji-kan gyd that the first benevo- 
lence is that of heaven and earth, the second that of the king ^he third that 
of parents, and the fourth that of ail sentient creatures. By knowing this we 
are human beings; bv not knowing it, demons and animals. .Among them 
the most impctriant is the benevolence of the Emperor.”'** But the idea that 
the "benevolence of the Emperor” is most imj rtant is not a docti;..c of the 
Shinji kan gyo, but is something which the Japjinese have asserted using 
this text. Following this common point of view, later Zen masters also, for 
example Takuan (i573“i<>45). emphasized that "No one ought to slight 
the benevolence of the ruler.”'*** 

The national Japanese idea of Emperor worship has, contrary to what 
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one would expect, exerted an influence on Buddhists. A religionist such as 
Shinran, who advocated absolute devotion to the Amida Buddha, did not 
have Si all in mind anything like Emperor worship. Nonetheless, he calls 
the Amida Buddha’s compassionate summons of living creatures, in order 
to save them, an "Imperial order.”'*^ Nichiren also, refening to the pro- 
nouncements of the Buddha, used the phrases "edict of the Buddha" and 
"Imperial declaration."'** These sectarian Buddhists preferred to use such 
expressions as an appropriate way to express themselves to the Japanese. 
(In recent yet s Buddhists were forbidden by the militarist government 
to use such expressions.) 

In the case of Nichiren, in particular, the concept of Emperor worship 
seems to have influenced slightly the structure of his religious ideas.'** He 
related that when he was young he harbored a doubt as to whether the 
retired Emperor at Oki or the H 5 jo regent was the true ruling authority in 
Japan; and the same sort of doubt caused him to select the Lotus from 
among the many Buddhist sacred texts. "Even though when one l(K)ks 
about the land, one finds that each man savs, I am the ruler, yet the ruler of 
the country is but one man. If there were two, the land would not he calm. 
If a family were to have two heads, that familv w'ould surely be torn apart. 
Isn t the Buddhist canon also just like this? WTiatever Sutra it may be, 
surely it is just one Sutra that is the ‘great king’ of the canon’ But if seven 
out of ten sects struggle w’ith one another without coming to agreement, 
this would be as bad as if there were seven or ten kings in a countrv' — thi' 
people would not be at peace. What could be done then?”*" In this frame 
of mind he proceeded to evaluate and compare Buddhist texts, and finding 
in the Lotus Sutra the statement, "This Lotus Sutra is by far the greatest of 
all Sutras," he finally declared his utter devotion to the Lotus Sutra. 

While Buddhism was being propagated in Japan, Emperor worship 
likewise shortly came to be generally recognized as common sense even 
among Buddhists. Even the Gleanings from Leisure Hours (Tsurezuregusa, 
*33*) by the priest Kenko (1283-1350) declared: "The great position of 
the Emperor is awesome indeed. Even the last leaves growing in the bam- 
boo garden (i.e. all members of the Imperial family, to the end of time) are 
not of the race of ordinary men; they arc noble!" We have already noted the 
fact that Japan-minded Confucianists recognized a special excellence of 
the Japanese nation in the unbroken continuity of the Imperial line; but a 
number of Buddhists mentioned the same thing. Shiren Kokan (1278- 
*346), the author of the Kenk5 Shakusho (Buddhist work written in the 
Genk 5 Era) which is the most important history of Buddhism in early Ja- 
pan, recognized in the tradition of the transmission of the three sacred treas- 
ures to Japan, the reason for the superiority of the Japanese state over other 
countries. "Although China is called a great country and its territories arc 
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vast, still its seals of authority are all human artifacts and are not made by 
Heaven. Although our country is small, it was founded by gods and has 
been given sacred treasures by .spirits. China is not even to be compared 
with it." (Book 17.) Again, Kosen (i8i6-i8c)2) said, "In our stole there is 
the Way of the Empenir. This is the great way of the heavenly ancestor 
Cods, and is the orthodox way of the ruler. continuity has been endless, 
for divine deseendanis }:Hve coritinued in one line and have not mixed with 
other families. . . . AitOough h has been almost three thousand years 
since the Emjx'ror Jimiiju •^‘Divine Warrior’ succeeded to the rule, no one 
yet has ever dared to n urp the heavenly throne and break the divine line 
of succession. The ni.i.rstic virtue of the Imperial House is vast. This is 
w'hy our Kingly Way is unique among all countries." ^Zenkai Ichiran, 
"One wave in the sc.i rif 7 cn.") Thcce men constantlv looked up to the 
authoritv of the Impcri.il Hemse. 

W^hen this idea reached, sor»n the thcorv was ad'i'anccd that ‘TTie 
Emixror actuMl' rhr State " Torci y 1721 sa\s, "Although heaven 

and earth are vast, there arc cjnlv tme sun .ind one moon. Likewise the 
fortunes of the Mate depend upon »’.ne man. the Emperor" (Shiimon 
Mujinto ran. A trc.itise on the und\ir»g li'4;hr of the ;Zcn' We have 

iilready noted the tentlencv tow’ard naturalism among the Japanese, and 
this is closcdy loniuxtej with the concept of esteem for lineage and with 
Emperor w’orshij). Buddhists have even made the curious statement that 
the w'ord "nature, ” in its ultimate sense, means the everlasting continuity of 
the Imperial line. Shiren Kokan (i 2-78- 1346} savs; "Japan is an absolutely 
pure entitv. The basis nf the state is rcxned in nature. No Ch nese d\masry 
has ever lieen like this. Lhat is whv \vc praise our cc^untrv. T. nature’ is 
the three sacred treasures. The three treasures are the sacred mirror, the 
sacred sword, and the s.RTed jew'cl. These three are all mural, heaven- 
made pnKlucts. The fa*.t that our countrs' has one Imperial line which 
reaches far back in time and is unbroken over the ages is surely due to these 
tieasurcs, which are natur.d and heaven made. Therefore, even after count- 
less generations, there is no danger that the throne will Kp menaced. 
Surely, these heaven pnxluced sacred treasures will not become the play- 
things of another clan or of foreign arms." 

This point of view corresjxinds exactly to that urged by An.s3i Yama- 
saki, mentioned earlier, hut such a concept ‘ ^ nature is ahstdiu;.!/ not 
found among Indian or Chinese Buddhists, and would perhaps seem 
strange to Westerners as well. Reasoning along a line identical wdth that 
just illustrated, Buddhists themselves came to advocate the thesis that the 
iniperial ancestor, "Amatcrasu Omikami (Sun Goddess'^ ' denotes the abso- 
lute. Master T6rei (1721-1792) says, "The general meaning of 'skin' (god. 
spirit) 1$ also *mind.* Wlk'ii all dirt is cleaned from the mind, and it 
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becomes as clear as a mirror, then it is called 'spirit/ For this reason, the 
vehicle of spirit is symbolized by the mirror. . . . The mirror of the mind 
is always round and clear, and reflects all things whatsoever. This is called 
*Amaterasu Otnikamt (JAu]\nidrofn^ Ruzu No. lo). Here there is not the 
slightest trace of a conception of a pagan god. Nonetheless, Emperor 
worship has introduced a subtle modification and twisting of various con- 
ceptions. 

Among the Five Injunctions of Buddhism there is an injunction 
against stealing. The original meaning of this in India was, "Do not take 
things that have not been given you by someone else." However, among 
Japanese Buddhists, a tendency appeared to interpret even this precept in 
connection with Emperor worship. Jiun-sonja Onko (1718-1804), founder 
of the Shingon Shohdritsu Sect, interpreted it as follows: ‘There are bound- 
aries between countries just as mountains and rivers are distinct from each 
other. . . . the line of the Emperor of our country has been unbroken 
since the age of the gods. This signifies that the injunction against stealing 
has a natural basis. In China, the lines of Emperors are in disorder, and in 
the course of time even a man of low'est estate can become ruler of the 
world.””* 

The idea that the Emperor is divine has brought about a modification 
of old Buddhist conceptions regarding the relation between the "ten vir- 
tues” and the ruler. The laws which are to be especially obsen'cd by all 
men have since early Buddhism been called the "ten goods” or the "ten 
injunctions to goodness.”* These are the virtues which are the opposites of 
ten evils, namely, not killing, not stealing, non-license, not telling a lie. not 
breaking faith, not backbiting, not using lascivious language, not being 
greedy, not being angry, not holding wrong ideas. It is frequently stressed 
in Buddhist texts that the ruler must bring home the importance of these 
ten goods to the people. In regard to the true law of the ten goods which 
was expounded by he Buddha, the ruler ought to uphold and practice 
them, and by means of this law to govern the world.®®* In addition to 
diligendy practicing the Ten Goods himself,”® the ruler must put them 
into practice among all the people. ‘Tf the ruler causes (the people) to 
culdvate the Ten Goods, he will be called a blessed and virtuous ruler; but 
if he docs not do sa. he will be called an evil ruler.””^ 'The ruler ought, 
like the sage king, the universal monarch (Cakravarti) of antiquity, to 
educate the people in the way of the Ten Goods."”® A king under whom 
the youth Sudhana studied, is said to have "forever put an end to murder, 
robl^ry, and license, to have forbidden false talk, faithlessness, slander, 
and lascivious language, and banished avarice, anger, and wrong ideas.””® 
This conception exerted a considerable influence upon the general concep- 
tion of the Emperor among the Japanese. In old Japanese books, the 
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Emperor is often called, ''master of the Ten Virtues” (Mosu Kagami, 
Fujigoromo). 'The ruler in whom the Ten Virtues are unlimited” (Eiga 
Manogfitari, Hikage no Katsura); and the imperial throne is called The 
seat of the Ten Virtues” CMasu Kagami, Kusa-makura'), or "the imperial 
throne of ten thousand chariots of the ten virtues” (i.e. the throne of 
boundless virtue: Heike Manogatan); and the Emperor is regarded as one 
who ought to realize the Ten Virtues in human relationships. "He rules the 
land by putting into effect the correct law of the Ten Virtues” (Jinno 
Shotoki, Such concepts presuppose the Buddhist political theories 
already explained. 

When these ideas came to Japan, they brought about still other inter- 
pretations. The Japanese, coming in contact with Chinese thought, identi- 
fied the Japanese tennd (Emperor) with the t!ien-tzu (Emperor) as con- 
ceived by the Chinese, and accordingly thought of him as the "Son of 
Heaven”; but in Buddhist texts it is taught that all men will be bom in 
heaven if tliey practice goodness; these two conceptions being combined, 
the Emperor came to be thought of as having kept the mles of the Ten 
Virtues in past existences and consequently having been bom Emperor in 
this life because of his past merit. Thus, e.g. "By the grace of the Ten 
Virtues he has become Emperor (feMshi).” Qirnd ShotoUd, 4.) The theory 
that the Emperor is bom ruler of the land because of his practice of the 
Ten Virtues is probably without authority in the Buddhist sacred texts.*®" 
The general tendency to regard the Emperor as divine has produced this 
sort of conception. Although, according to Buddhism, the mler must realize 
the Ten Virtues, and the true significance o^ the ruler is i* lized in just 
this way, in the Japanese view the Emperor has already dm. this. While 
according to Buddhism the divine nature of the ruler is to be realized in the 
future as a moral 'ought,” in the Japanese Niew this is reinterpreted as 
already given to him, and as being an accomplished fact. We can detect, in 
the tradition of Prince Shotoku (573-621)1 a characteristic way of thinking 
similar to this. Prince Shotoku, in the general conception of later Japanese, 
was a reincarnation of the Bodhisattva Avalokitcivara.** But this sort of 
tradition has not appeared in India.*'® The patronage of Buddhism by King 
Aioka was, with respect to its influence on world history, so great that he 
is not to be compared with Prince Shotoku; but in the many t .ididons 
about King Aioka transmitted among the Inc. ns, he is merely thought to 
have acquired virtue through having presented sand pla\*fully to the Bud- 
dha as a child in a former life. And likewise among other kings and 
^perors in India who have protected Buddhism, we cannot discover any 
such traditions. Beneath the way in which Prince ShStoku is venerated lies 
the particularly Japanese tendency to Emperor worship. 

The authority of the Emperor has been supposed by most Japanese to 
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be superior to that of the Buddha. In fact Y. Haga declared: '*It is a 
universal proverbial belief that the Buddha is of nine virtues, while the 
Empt'ror is of ten virtues. ’ Moreover, prayers are said in Buddhist temples 
for the longevity and good health of the Emperor, while tablets are usually 
enshrined therein for the same purpose*. 

Since antiquity the nationalistic tendency to Emperor worship has 
persisted among the Japanese, and various religions in Japan have made 
both conscious and unconscious attempts to adapt themsel\ cs to this tend- 
ency. It is to be noticed, however, thai on the part of the mcnilxjrs of the 
Imperial family, cflForts have been m:idc to cle-sanctifv tliemselves. Those 
who became devout believers in Buddhism, in particular, were least inter- 
ested in their deification. Emperor Shrwnu (701-756) declared himself to be 
ser\’ant of the three treasures of Buddhism*' (the Buddha, the law, and 
the priest). Open finding a passage in Volume 16 of Daiju-Kyo (Sutra on 
Great Collection) which reads: "\Ve are allowed to take neither family nor 
property nor throne with us when we die. Only commandments alms- 
giving, and no licentiousness are to be our companions in our present as 
w^ell as in our future lives.” Emperor Kazan (968-1008) left his throne and 
became a devout believer of Buddhism, “because he understood that even 
the Imperial throne and the treasures of the state were nothing but illu- 
sions,”^“ He was aw^are of the austere fact that even the monarch must die 
alone, just as commoners do. Some members of the Imperial family ex 
pressed their feeling of eqtiality before the judgment of Hell. They, there- 
fore, thought it necessary tp become devour believers of Buddhism in order 
to prepare themselves for that judgment. Em|X!ror Daigo (885-930) is said 
to have composed the following thirty-one-syllablc ode: "At the bottom of 
Hell there is no real difference whatsoever between the memlx^rs of the 
Imperial family and slaves.”**^ This is the statement of a believer in the 
equality of men. There are also fairly many odes to the same effect com- 
posed by other Emperors.*'^ In April 1859, owing to a supplication of the 
Empress Dowager, three pensionaries were instituted at the Ansh5}i 
Temple. The petition reads: "Even those in Heaven cannot escape their 
decline, not to speak of ordinary men on the earth. Crossing the bourn 
before Hell, we cannot take property with us. Dragged into Yama's 
judgment-hall, there is no difference between the ruler and the ruled. We 
have come into the world alone to die alone.”*'* 

There are many poems composed by Emperors expressing their con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing as well as their delight in the vow of AmitSbha 
that evil men may be saved. 

''How many mig^t the sins of my body reflected in the mirror be, I 
only wish my mind to look toward the Pure Land.” (Emperor Goka- 
shiwabara, 1^4-1526). 
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'The most sinful of all sinners are we who commit sins, knowing 
that we shall certainly be saved. How should Amitabha leave us out of 
this gracious vow!" (Emperor Gotsuchimikado, 1 442-1 500.) 

"Afflicted as I am, I will not complain, 

Since I trust the marvellous vow of Amitabha.” (Emperor Tsuchimikado, 
1195-1231.) 

In these poems the Emperors are well aware of being ordinary men. 

Motivated by sue h a humble consciousness, these Emperors and mem- 
bers of the Imperial family were led to enter the priesthood. After the death 
of Emperor Junwa (^’86-840), his bones were smashed to pieces to be scat- 
tered on the summit uf Nishiyama at Oharano (TTie Western Hill of the 
Great Field)*'* in accordance with his will. There were fairly many Emper- 
ors who stipulated in their wdlls not to have any tombs made for them. One 
of the Imperial edicts, issued in the name of Emperor Seiwa at the time of a 
drought, read** "It’s rny fault, not the p>eople’s. My clothing and provisions 
should be curtailed." At the end of the Kamakura period, Ex-emperor 
Kamevama ( 1 249-1 entered the priesihfx)d himself and prepared meals 
in the kitchen for those priests who visited the temple on the occasion.*** 

In these cases v^'c cannot discern anv intention on the part of the 
InijKTial fainiK to present themselves as living gods. Such was the general 
attitude of the irnpeiia! familv toward religion before the Meiji Restoration. 
At the ti.me of tin Meiii Restoration, Emperor worship was instituted by 
force under the inde** nee of the mc'vemenl c^f “reverence for the Emperor 
and expulsion of forri^ners,* Onl\ in recent years did it f 'me to be the 
only and absolute f«’r» of religion in Japan. It is not true, ’refore, that 
Em|)<'ror worship was t tivated b\ a subjective intention on tnc part of the 
Imp'riai f.imilv itscll On the contrary, it represents a *vay of thinking 
jxvuliar tt) the Japanes<- uhich assumed an extraordinary form of expression 
at a certain jxriod of japancse history .As has heen pointed out already, 
this wav of thinking modified the introduction and development of Bud- 
dhism in fapan. There almost no analogue of such a tcndcp'^y in India or 
in China. Indeed it is certain that such a form of living-god-worship is a 
result of neither the various conditions peculiar to Eastern societies in 
general nor “feudalism" for the most part. In fact, there still remain various 
problems to be studied in connection with Er x^ror worship in the ancient 
Orient and in the Roman Empire, 


Sectariav and Factional Tendencies 

In Japan there exists a strong tendency toward sectarianism and fac- 
tionalism, which is another manifestation of the tendenq^ to regard as 
absolute any limited and specific human nexus. It is a fact generally 
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observed today that this tendency to clannishness is still prevalent in Japan 
even though it is not a phenomenon of recent origin, but has its deep roots 
in ancient Japanese histoiy. 

I should like to dwell upon this tendency first in reference to the 
constitutional make-up of the Buddhist order and the mode of worship 
among the believers. In Japanese Buddhism, for the most part, it is not the 
universal creed that is counted as most important. But rather, the emphasis 
has been placed upon the specific religious order itself as a limited and 
concrete huma i nexus. 

In the process of the establishment of the Honganji order, which lias 
become the largest Buddhist order in Japan, we can find historical evidence 
of this sectarian factionalism which is conspicuous among the Japanese. 
Shinran (1173-1262) himself, the founder of Jodo-shin-shu (Tnie Pure 
Land Sect), never had any thought of establishing a new sect of his own. 
He firmly believed, as has already been pointed out in the preceding pages, 
that it was his mission to follow faithfully the teachings of his master. 
Honen (1133-1212), and to reveal their true essence. Besides, Shinran 
recognized the universality of religious doctrine. ‘TThe teaching of the 
Perfect One (Buddha) is something that permeates ever)wherc."‘*' It v/as 
just upon the basis of this belief that he could make the outright assertion 
that "I, Shinran, have no disciples to be called mine."'®** And he believed 
that "every’one of them is a disciple of the Perfect One (Buddha)" arul "uc 
are all fellow-disciples practicing religion together.”*'® It was otIu'rvvis<.\ 
however, with the Buddhist priests of his time. They would sav. “Tins one 
is my disciple,” or *That is someone else s disciple,” and they vied with one 
another for the acquisition of more disciples of their own."-'’ In spite (^f 
Shinran s strenuous effort to warn against such sectarian rivalry, it became 
a strong tendency even within the Shinshu order, until at last the entire 
group of followers of Shinshu became transformed into “those who are 
known to be the disciples of the Saint of the Honganji (Original Vow) 
Temple.”^ Since then the Honganji order has developed into a large or- 
ganization on a nationwide scale, not as a free and open association of the 
believers, but rather as a closed order with the “pope” as its central authority. 

It came to be a life-and-death problem for the followers to be admitted into 
or expelled from the order, Rennyo (141 5-1499), eighth abbot of the 
Honganji, in his effort to avoid an insurrection, warned the followers: “It 
has been rumored that the disciples are up to some evil deeds. That would 
be preposterous. From now on, anyone who would contrive such an in 
trigue should certainly be excommunicated forever from the followers of 
the gate of the saint The disciples of this order, as the quotation show's, 
were called '*monto'* (followers of the gate), and henceforth this appella- 
tion suggested the rigidity with which the closed-door policy of the order 
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was maintained. Each temple then came to function as “an intermediary 
temple” for the followers, up to the central temple. 

It has been generally thought that Shinran advocated that Buddhism 
should be practiced under secular conditions. But “neither ecclesiastical 
nor secular”*” was the way he described his standpoint, which permitted a 
priest to marry and raise a family. Xhus he was not advocating a lay 
religious movement in which the priesthood would not be recognized at all. 
In this respect, it was ncjt cjuite the same as the religious movement of the 
Quakers in the West, m spite of their close resemblance. The Shinshu 
order has centered on hereditary professional priests. It is to be admitted, 
how'cver, that in its rudjrnentary form it resembled closely a movement for 
the secularization of religion. Tlierc even seemed to be no such things as 
temples in its earliest stage of development. But in spite of this, the 
Shinshu order gradii.ilK atejuired a pre-eminently sectarian form, and in 
this we can per(.ejv< a tendency of tliinking characteristic of the Japanese 
at large. 

Such exclusive tendencies are also evident among other sects of Kama- 
kura Buddhism said to he characteristicallv Japanese. It is widely known 
that the most vmlrntly scLtarian of all is the Nichiren sect, as is indicated 
hy llie four p)inf rna\.m of its founder. ‘ Those who practice invitation to 
Amitahha .irc due i(j sillier continuous punishment in hell: the Zen sect is 
the devd. the ShinL:<>n stit is the miner of the country; the Ritsu (Disci- 
pline seel is the tn, in\ of the country ” Originally the Hokke (Lotus) 
Sutra taught th.ii e\« n the most ignorant and the stupid, should they 
praclue Buddhism faiiMullv, \v<<uld all attain the status of ah*' lute perfec- 
tion. I hat was a mi>Nt l! nerous e\j»ression of the spirit of U ance and 
in.ignanimitv, which limc. to be the haraderislic attitude of almost all the 
devuiees ol the Hokke Saipiure. Wlien it came to Japan, however, the 
Nu hiien sts.1. whwh ivi <k the attitude of placing absolute reliance on the 
I iokke Sutra, unfailinglv hesame sectarian and closed, and one faction of it 
even displaved a teiuleiuv toward extreme exclusionism. In the case of "the 
non alms giving or taking i.u tion” of this sect the giving or taking of alms 
to or Iroin non Ix lievers o( liie 1 h»kke Sutra w as prohibited. 

If we go from Kamakura to Ashikaga, a great majority of the followers 
of the J(\|n sect had. not rt's|x.vt, but contempt for various Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas. or ginis and g<xlciessc*s other thar* Amitabha.*” Thr rend 
also came to the fore in the |ridi» shin scxi. l hat v\as precisely why Rennyo 
rcjx'aiedly warned his fidlowcrs against showing contempt for Buddhas 
and gods, though they might not owe them any special obligation of 
respect.”*' Such a tendency is scarcely present in the Zen sect. A person like 
Dogen (1200-1253), however, displayed an attitude of extreme aversion to 
the ideas of other sects. Being confident that he himself was the faithful 
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propagator of the gospel of his master, Ju-ching (Nyojo, 1163-1228), he 
hated to adopt or compromise with ideas other than his own.^*^ When we 
look at Ju^ching’s own teachings, nevertheless, we find that he is to some 
extent close to the theory of the compatibility of Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism, which has generally been accepted in China.'^^" It is correct 
to say, therefore, that it was Dogen's own version of his master's teachings 
based upon his own method of selection, which might have very well been 
unconscious but which was apparently quite contrary to his avowed and 
conscious assertion that he was the faithful spokesman for his continental 
master. It amornts to this; that in Japan there has never been any official 
religious doctrine such as the doctrine of Three Stages, in the Sui and 
T ang periods (600-907) in China, that preached the universality of the 
Buddha and the established religious doctrine without discrimination. 

It was the Japanese tendency to emphasize the limited human nexus 
rather than religious faith that gave rise to the segmentation of quite a 
number of religious sects, each with its exclusive and closed order, in line 
with the general Japanese propensity for cliquism or clannishness. Among 
the Zen sect, as an example, it is not the difference in the religious faith or 
doctrine but merely such specific' factors of human relaticmship as the 
inheritance of the master’s “endowments” that account for the split of the 
religious school into multitudinous sects and factions.""*^ The Master and 
disciple relationship has been jealously maintained. It is one of the charac- 
teristics of Japanese Buddhism to make moth of the inheritance of the 
lineage of religious doctrines.*^ ' Today the communication media are so 
well developed that any single individual i^ susceptible to the inHuencc of 
various ideas of many individuals. Should one insist, under such circum- 
stances, on maintaining the absolute aiuhoriiv of just one master toward 
his disciples, that W'ould inevitably foster the sectarian relationship. And 
nothing is farther removed from this idea than the original Buddhist stand; 
“Do not depend upon men, bu! upm the law. ” 

The emphasis upon the inheritance of the master’s endowments 
naturally gave rise to the system of secret and oral instruction. The I endai 
sect, after being transplanted from China into Japan (c. 805), intnxluced 
later an eclectic book called Sanju-shichika no Homan or the “Thrcc- 
fold'Seven-point Gates to the Law” wffiich is a secret oral instruction trans 
mitted from the ma':?r to his disciples. It was conceived to have been 
established during the period before T5y6 Chujin (1065-1138) and after 
Kakucho C960-1034), and it is of great significance in Japanese Tendai 
theology. 

"'Some of the so-called orally instructed gates to the Law arc," accord- 
ing to the Buddhist scholar and priest Daitd Shimaji (1875-1927), **un- 
known in respect to their origins, authors, and the date of formulation. 
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Nevertheless, herein lies the essence and the rudiments of the Tendai 
theology in medieval Japan.”^^* The fact that their authors are unknovYn 
shows that their genesis was in no way connected with the authority of any 
particular individual, but rather that it was the Japanese esoteric way of 
thinking itself that was responsible for such a formulation. 

This esoteric trend is also present among the Zen sect. According to 
the Rinzai sect, one is expected to contemplate a great number of catechetic 
questions for meditation, which requires the mastery of innumerable 
phrases and precedents, in a language other than the native tongue of the 
Japanese Zen priests. This meant a tremendous effort on their part. Those 
who were not up to the task were apt to confine themselves to the intensive 
reading of just one particular book out of many, and to contrive some 
comments of their own. which were then regarded as a “family inheritance” 
to be taught in secret. 

1 his trend for emphjsizing secret oral instructions became particularly 
distinctixe among the Zen sect, “/wfca/’ the masters recognition of his 
disc’ijdi’ s attai’^'^iv . T i nhght' nment, certainly existed in China, w'here it 
meant merely a practice exercised at the moment of having attained enlight- 
enment In japan, however, it came to be stressed according to the idea of 
inheritance. I he Myoshin Temple sect reveals its inclination for secret 
instructKai in the (orni of a certificate for having entered enlightenment. 
.Mor eoxcr. all the factions of the Zen st‘ct attached special importance to 
the forms comments or footnotes given to catechetic questions for medi- 
tation .tnd these forms were transmitted in an oral and secret way. 

In an\ sect nuuh made of the relationships between the central and 
peripheral temples, all which are ultimatclv subordinated L the head 
temple. SuJi a sxstemata hierarcln was also introduced into : . newly- 
risen Buildhisi sects and Shinto ordeis. There also existed political factors 
that gave rise to the split .imong sects. The dividc-and-rule ^.olicv of the 
lokugawa g<‘sernmeni \xas. for instance, responsible ^or the separation of 
the Ilongan Original \’nu^ Temple into Eastern and \\'estcrn sections, 
whose differences in d<K trine wore later evolved but were of little signifi- 
cance. 

Splits among sects in this sense (it the word never occurred either in 
India or in China. Indeed, there were a number of different schools of 
Buddhism in India, which ma\ correspond to what wc call sects in ja^^an. 
But the situation was vastly different from wha "xists in Japan, lucre, 
distinctions among different schools stood for differences in the doctrines of 
respective schools. After the Maurya Dynasty (about 317-180 b.c.), each 
temple or monastery came to Ix’ affiliated with this or that fchtxil for the 
purpose of effective management. Even then the essential function of those 
buildings, namely “to lodge priests from all four directions, was main- 
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tained, and no priest from another school w as ever refused accommodation. 
It often happened that people of different schools lived under the same 
roof. The same thing seems to have happened in China also.”® Almost all 
the temples in modern China belong to the Zen sect, where the invocation 
of Amitabha is also practiced. Within the same temple a person may sit in 
religious meditation and at the same time practice invocation of Amitabha 
Cwith the hope of entering the Pure Land). The practice of meditation and 
that of invocation of Amitabha are considered compatible. 

Contrary to those situations in India and China, a great number of 
sects in Japan are segregated. For illustration, the Zen school and the Jodo 
school, w'hich in China are in complete harmony w'ithout anv sense of 
conflict, in Japan form separate sects, which arc incompatible with each 
other. (Incidentally, these tw*o schools were not clearly distinguished 
from each other in India.) In Japan also, a person like Dogen, for instance, 
violently disliked sect-names and refused to call his own .sect the Zen sect. 
In reality, however, the Zen sect brought forth segmentation of factions 
and sub-factions. 

It follows that in China, if distinction among sc*cts is required, it is 
made according to the person in charge. In Japan, by contrast, each temple 
has its own denomination. In China, the denomination of a temple depends 
upon the resident priest and is conscquentlv submitted to change from time 
to time, but in Japan the denomination of a temple never chang* * 

Such denominational distinctions as exist in Buddhi.sm in Japan, 
might very well be attributed to the religious policy of the i .>kugawa 
government (1600-1867) with the situation still persisting todav. But it can 
also be suggested that had it not been for the existence of the Japanese wav 
of thinking to serve as a basis for the establishment of such social institii 
lions, the enforcement of such a system would nen have been possible. 

Japanese Buddhist orders, with their characteristicallv sirtanan e.xclu- 
siveness, on the one hand, and the followers in general with their family 
system firmly established on the other, together gave rise to the system of 
allotting families to each temple. That system means a relationship, stabi- 
lized into an institution, between the temples and the families of their 
followers. TTie latter w^ould entrust a particular temple with the perform 
ance of the funeral and other Buddhist scr\dccs of their families and the 
management of their family cemeteries, and the temple leaders would take 
it for granted to expect, in return for those ser\dccs, not only remuneration 
for those services but also contributions of money to cover the building, 
reconstructing, repairing, and other maintenance expenses of the temples. 
Such a system emerged vduntarily toward the end of the medieval age, 
and was later adopted and enforced by the Tokugawn government. More- 
over, during the T^okugawa period, a system was established in which each 
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individual’s religious faith had to be guaranteed by his temple. Those who 
were confirmed as not pagan were registered in “the denominational census 
register.” 

Thereupon the Japanese family, as a unit, came to be affiliated w'ith 
one or another temple, and accordingly they submitted to this or that 
denomination. It follows that, in traditional japan, it was not the individual 
but the family which fietermined religious faith. The individual faith of a 
person is inclistinguislialjlc from that of his or her family. The relationship 
between the temple and its parishioners was not always established accord- 
ing to the choice of a n ligious faith on the part of the parishioners. Mostly 
their relationship was based purely on customary habits of the family, not 
usually accompanied In the sense of joy accompan\ing individual con- 
version or redemptjnji 'fhe lack of freeh chosen individual religious faith 
prevalent amt>ng tin Japanese today has iis sf)cio-historicai roots in this fact. 

The attitudes n[ exclusiveness and closedncss w’ere the characteristics 
not unlv of the Buddhixi orders. A similar situation existed among various 
Shinto sects. h.e* Imn admitted by the Japanese themselves. “Those who 
aclvouite Shintoism, iriticizcd Kanzan Maisumiya, “mostly boast of their 
own secret teacliiiv^s. otuilt instructiems. and conceited bigom', and do not 
wish to imp.irt iheir knowledge to the people in general. Thev are all 
cotueriu'tl onl\ with miles. . . . ‘ ' The fact that such an attitude prevails 
not onK in Shinioisni Init also pcr\cides various art.'* and crafts was pointed 
out hv \akani-t;.. 'I . minaga as follows 

'Th<' habits Shintoism, to begin with, are cxrcultism and secret- 
it'.stTiKtion. UnU b« ' g tantam»>unt simpK to hiding cverxthing. Hiding 
is tile beginning ol 1\ ng and stealing. W itchcraft and fic’^res of speech 
ma\ be permissible .0 being inteiesling to unik at and ten to. But 
tic'pendiiig on those k.j.bits alone is cwtrcmelv harmful. In .ne old days 
when [Hi’ple were b.":u’si there must hav’e l>c'en less ha’^mful means for 
teaching an.! guuiing itHm Our age todiv is one of cx^rruption by liars and 
n)hl>ers So it is v\r'»ng "ii the jxari i»f the teachers of Shintoism to defend 
tin •SC’ c'vil li'iings. I'.vi’i'i tb.osc ignoble businesses like SririigrtlcM [a medieval 
\()h dance ' and lea weu inonv. all following the example of those habits of 
Shintoism, fahruate sicrit instructions anci ecrtificaics for having attained 
enlightenment, and even set a price on them for huge profit-m.iking. This 
certainly is deploiahk . Wlun one asks why such things come about, they 
answer that it is Ix'caiist iluir instructions ''*'e not easilv trans 'Ued to 
iliosc vvlvo are mu rijK' for them. That appears to be stuncvvhat rtasona e. 
But one needs t''* lx- reminded that a way, which is to be kept in secret, 
which is not to be readilv transmitted, and for which a price is set for 

instruction, canmu in any sc’nsc* be called genuine. 

A sectarianism not quite so closed,. but still exclusivt, was pus e to its 
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extreme in Hirata Shintoism. After the Meiji Restoration C1868), sectarian 
Shintoism spread with enormous rapidity. In spite of the fact that state 
interference or guidance was no longer exerted upon Shintoism, curiously 
enough, there appeared symptoms almost identical to those of . the Buddhist 
orders under the control of the Tokugawa government. Moreover, it should 
be noted in particular that the Honganji Temple order and the newly- 
emerging Shintd orders were once organized according to the prototype of 
the Emperor-system. 

Such a tendency as exists in the religious life of the Japanese cannot 
be defended simply as a token of respect for the purity of faith. It is 
attributable rather to the social inclination of the Japanese in general 
toward the establishment of some form of limited and closed human nexus. 
To say the least, the segmentation of closed religious sects cannot be 
ascribed to a difference of religious convictions in these respective sects, 
since the Japanese in general are so markedly indifferent to religious 
dogmas, apart from family-affiliation to a sectarian temple and the devotion 
to the clan and Emperor. 

Even scientists and mathematicians were not free from the tendency 
to form a closed society. The results of the studies by the mathematician, 
Yoshihiro Kurushima (died 1753), were not transmitted as his work, but 
were mostly mingled with those of the preceding mathematical school of 
Kowa Seki (1642-c. 1700), because the leaders of this school wished to 
credit them to be their own or their master s productions, in order to add to 
their fame or influence.“^ In such a secluded society Japanese mathematics 
developed only to a limited extent. The concepts of differential calculus 
and integration were found by the Japanese a century after Newton and 
Leibniz, but Japanese mathematics did not develop greatly till the time of 
the introduction of Western mathematics. 'The usage of keeping inven- 
tions in secrecy must have considerably delayed the progress of science, for 
those to whom the secret subjects were imparted were not, and could not 
be, always the best minds of their times. Unfortunately, the spirit of vested 
interests ruled the conduct of scholars.”*'^* 

Then a question should be raised as to why the tendency toward 
sectarian clannishness is conspicuous among the Japanese in general. It 
might be tied up with the Japanese inclination to love and enjoy the 
small-scaled and closed way of communal living. In search of the empirical 
basis of the tendency n exclusiveness among such small-scaled communi- 
ties, we have to take into consideration the factor of a social mode of living 
adapted to the topographical elements of the environment. The density of 
population of the narrow island since ancient days might be taken as a 
proof that life here used to be comparatively easy and peaceful. On the 
other hand the same fact may account for the formation of the traits of 
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exclusiveness. Such problems ought to be discussed independently. Suffice 
it to point out that these characteristics are distinctive of the Japanese in 
general, as cultural manifestations. 

As pointed out in preceding sections, the Japanese attach great impor- 
tance to a limited and specific human nexus, and the family, the lord- 
and-vassal relationship, the clan, the state Cor the Emperor), and even 
universal world religions, once transplanted into this country, were trans- 
formed to fit their clannish propensity. Scarcely any thought has been 
given to any universal external law which every man should follow beyond 
the confines of this limited human nexus. Generally speaking, the Japanese 
mode of adopting a foreign religion was confined to those cases which were 
considered helpful to promoting and developing some concrete human 
relationship which the Japanese regarded as absolute. For those individuals 
who took religious faith seriously, it might have implied “devotion and 
obedience,” but for the Japanese society as a whole it only meant “absorp- 
tion and adoption.” C()nsec]uently, although Buddhism has been the flesh 
and blood of Japanese* culture for more than the past ten centuries, the 
pcxDplc by and large still regaid it as “an imported system of thougft.” In 
this respect, our attitude differs fundamentally from those of Western 
nations in regard to Christianity and from those of southern Asiatic nations 
in regard to Buddhism. As for those nations, universal world religions are 
conceived to lx* such iniegral parts of their own culture that they are linked 
to the formation of the respective nations themselves. But for the Japanese, 
in contrast, such a conception is totallv absent. Wliat is called the non- 
religious character of the Japanese is e.xplicable partly by their attachment, 
on the one hand, to tin limited concrete hunian nexus and partly by the 
conscious or unconscious indifference, on tlu ther, to in*' dogmas of 
universal religion. 

In order to interpret these cultural and social phenomena of Japan, 
one might refer to tlie deficiencies of moilcTn bourgcn>is society. Indeed, 
that is als*i one of the causes. But an CLonomic interpretation is not enough 
to explain awav all the characteristics mentioned above. .An oversimplified 
ascription of these phenomena to the facts of immaturity of capitalism, its 
unbalanced development, and the cultural lag of feudal social institutions 
is far from satisfaclorv, sine those socio-economic factors are commonly 
shared by other .Asiatic countries and arc not the unic]ue properties of 
Japan alone. VV’ith res|Hvt to the mode of production in agricultu’'^ also 
tlicrc exists a distinct similarity among Asiat* countries. In regard to 
religious thoughts, however, there exist some characteristics unique to 
Japan, which are rather absent among other Asiatic peoples. 

One cannot but attribute these characteristics, therefore, to the ways 
of thinking arising from the historical traditions sdll alive in the minds of 
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the Japanese. And without the Japanese subjecting these mental propen- 
sities to a thorough-going examination and radical criticism, and without 
their taking strong measures to do something about them, it would be 
difficult, as I see it, to predict an overall change of outlook among the 
Japanese in the future. 

Defense of a Humtot Nexus hy Force 

The view that a specific and concrete system of human relationships is 
absolute tends to carry with it the notion that the defense and development 
of the system i.s also an absolute. W^hen the existence of the system of 
human relationships to which one belongs is endangered, one is apt to 
defend it even by recourse to force. In the Japanese w^ay of thinking, the 
use of force was not generally discussed as ethically good or evil, or as 
justified or not under various particular conditions. One is inclined, instead, 
to seek a sacred cause in the mere act of defending a specific human nexus. 
High esteem for arms had a very important place among the thought 
tendencies in Japan, at least in the past. 

Such a tendency was already obvious in the ancient mvthologv. This 
land was then called ‘'the country of one thousand fine halberds,” the name 
suggestive of the fact that the Japanese w’erc. since ancient times, a nation 
of military prowess, A comparison of the Japanese myths with tiuise of 
other nations reveals some characteristics of the Japanese people. I'or in- 
stance, Finnish mythology', as represented in the Kalevala, is siiid to be 
rather lacking in the concept of respect for military power. In Japanese' 
mythology, however, instances of conquest bv arms occur very frequentlv, 
and the concept of respect for military power is consistently followed. It is 
noteworthy, as archaeological remains prove to us, that no violent inter 
racial conflicts seem to have cxrcurrcd on Japanese soil. Nevertheless, on the 
conceptual level there is a strong tendency toward respect ft)r military 
power, which constitutes a distinct characteristic of Japanese mythology. 

In later periods other nations admitted and the Japanese themselves 
boasted that they were brave and superior in military matters. Kanzan 
Matsumiya (^686-1780) writes: “The Japanese arc high-spirited and fond 
of arms. Valour and dauntlcssness make up their distinctive style.””® 
Atsutane Hirata (1776-1843) also comments as follows: 

“TTie Japanese arc endowed with extraordinarily courageous spirit, 
which one may as well call cither fearlessness or heroism. Which is it? 
Being defeated by their enemy or having a grudge against their enemy, and 
yet having failed to take their revenge, they calmly commit harakiri without 
flinching. Such is the way of the Japanese who, faced with an emergency, 
arc never afraid of death.*" 
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I’he underlying motivation for such prowess is an absolute devotion to 
one's lord. 


“1 will not from today 

Tuin back toward home. . . . 

1 w'ho have set out to servt 

As Her Majesty's humble sLitld.”^"^ 


Whether in dcv(,f.ion to one’s feudal lord or in loyalty to the Emperor, 
the idcMitical wav o( thiriking is present. It is a vastly different matter in the 
case of the Indians. I lie Indians, indeed, akj have their own epics of wars. 
But they always use u ligious teachings to encnuragc their heroes. Indians 
are taught that those 1 rave soldiers fallen on the battlefield will be reborn 
in the Heaven of or that they will dwell with the god It 

would be totally incoru Livable to the Indians that one should march to the 
battlefield with the lormction that: Into liell may 1 fall, punishment by 
the gods ma'* be upon me. I pray nothing hut to serve my lord, with utmost 
loNalty.”^-’^* ' 

A question ma\ he raised here. We have already said that an ong the 
lapanese there is a lamilial inclination to affection. Is it not incompatible 
with the propensitN for military prowess-' Banzan Kumazawa (1665-169O 
was already tonsciiMs of this problem. An old friend asked* Japan is a 
land of militarv prowess. VV’hy is it then that sue is also said to be the land 
of benevolence' 1 answered: *It is exactly because she is the land of 
IxMuvolence that she is the land ('f military prowess. Is it not obvious that 
the In’oevolent are alv.avs braver 

The fact that the lapanese of the past esteemed militar' force does not 
impiv th.it thev used violence merely for the .vikc of destrui >n. Insofar as 
ihev had tn maintain .inJ defend the interests of a specific svs .m of human 
relati< unship- -^a feudal dan. the stale, a group ot gangsters, or whatever-- 
thev appealed to force. In combat they were brave. The virtue of ^df- 
sacTiflce was always m.inifcsted. But if the leader of the system to which 
one belonged should exer order cease fire, thev would stop using force at 
once, and insiantane<nisU establish peace, as was sc^m at the end 
War 11. The reason is that their objedive was not to kill men and destroy 


things but to defend the human nc.xus by fo^’ce. 

If this wav of dunking among the Japanese is once understood, it 
would also be iwssiblc to comprehend the fa' t that the dauntle- genera s 
of old Japan were at the s-rnic time refined gentlemen of gracious he^ 
who composed jxiems. apprcxiaicd the beauties of nature. v\cre we \e 
in the tcaceremonv. and were considerate 10 other people, n almost a^e 
books on the way of the samumi, the virtue of “benevolence « 
mended. It was possible for daring brave generals and so itrs to 
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ers of Buddhism, which ordained against killing even a single insect 
without cause. Herein lies, 1 take it, the key to the paradox that the 
Japanese are in religion peaceful, but brave in combat. In order to be brave 
on the batdefield, scddiers were expected to get rid of their fears and 
worldly concerns. For that purpose, Buddhism. Zen in particular, was ob- 
served as a guiding doctrine. 

The fact that among the attitudes of the Japanese as wairiors such 
traits were pre-eminent might very well be attributed to the way of thinking 
common to the Japanese in general If such had been the thinking pattern 
transmitted and maintained only among the samurat'class, it would not 
have been possible that among the chivalrous outlaws, coming from the 
common people, and among the rank and filc soldiers after tlic Meiji 
Restoration, the same traits should appear in just the same fashion as in the 
savitirai of the earlier days. These attitudes cannot be interpreted merely 
by means of Communistic theories of class ethics or of the mode of produc- 
tion. The effort to maintain and defend the human nexus even by recourse 
to force naturally increased the influence of the military in Japanese society 
and made them the ruling class for so long a time. 

Japanese society has never firmly established a class comparable to the 
literati in China or to the caste of Brahmin priests in India. It cannot be* 
said that the socio-economic situation in Japan prevented such a class from 
emerging. It was rather the Japanese* inclination to emphasize the order of 
human nexus that enabled the soldiers, whose essential function was the 
use of force, to rise to high positions as the rulers of the society. This 
tendency persisted from anticjuity down to very recent davs. Men of letters 
were, generally speaking, given only minor jx)sitJ()ns as aides and advisers. 
These characteristics made Japan vastly different from other Asiatic conn 
tries. In reference to this point. Max Weber explains ‘T he contrast of 
Japan with China came from elements intimately assrxriated with the 
cultural features of feudal Japan, particularly in the following aspects. In 
Japan it was not the unmilitary literati but the class of professional soldiers 
that were most influential socially. As in the Medieval W’est, it was the 
custom and culture of the knight that regulated practical conduct, not the 
certificate of passing an examination or scholarly refinement as in China. It 
was also a this-worldly (innerweltlich) culture that regulated practical con- 
duct as in the ancient classical West, not the transcendent philosophy of 
deliverance as in India.*’ As far as this aspect is concerned, the comment of 
this German sociologist seems to be valid. 

Within Japanese society a pattern of conduct had thus l)ecn estab- 
lished, in which the soldiers took pride in their position as soldiers, pledged 
loyalty under any circumstances to their lords, and readily died for them. 
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Readiness to defend the human nexus even by force, and the conse- 
quent dominance of the soldier, also determined modes of acculturation# In 
transplanting G>nfucianism, the Japanese ruling class equated the Con- 
fucian bureaucracy and the samurai class in Japan. The two, however, 
were essentially diffcicnt; therefore, the way of the high officials was not 
immediately identified with the way of the samurai Consequently, they 
had to wait until a scholar like Soko Yamaka (1622-1685) appeared and 
formulated the theory of the way of samurai availing himself of Confucian 
theory. Most of the books on the way of samurai were written in a spirit 
apparently independent of Confucian theory. 

What changes did Buddhism suffer in this regard? Buddhism origi- 
nally abhorred control by force and aimed at the achievement of an ideal 
s(H‘iety not based iijxjn the relationship of dominance-submission due to 
[xnver. Consc'juenily. Ixjth in India and in China, followers of Buddhism 
regarded Ixrnevolencc and forbearance as particularly important virtues. 
Lavmon violence, but never the clergy. In any monastic 

order of anv world reli'^ion in past history, it would be hard to find men so 
far removed fr(»m military power as the Buddhist believers in India and 
C hina hven after the advent of Buddhism to Japan, among the earliest 
Butidhisi orders Mich ’ irtues were still kept intact. 

It was inipt)ssih'( liiiwever, that a religion*' order should alone escape 
fr(»m the genei.i! \Na\ of thinking prevalent among the Japanese After the 
I leian [XTiod, vari'-us l.irge temples, which owned large estates, supported 
priest soldiers. whoH force was utilized to achic\c tiie tcmple^'’ demands. 
Iheie were also arr.n.i conflicts between temples and shrines. At the lime 
ol the (oud l)etween tlx V .enji and ? leike c!an« old shrine f .. iics afldiated 
themsilvi’s lu on(’ or ihi’ iiiher elan and fought 1 he flee: o. he Kumano 
Shrine, ior instance. as'':sred Genji, while the head priest of the Lisa Shrine 
belonged to I leike. Originally the ideal of shrines and tein^ le^ was to stand 
aloof frtmi [xditjeal eonfliets and to keep their 'states intact, as sacred 
ivutral '/ones, against iiuasion from all directions. But the attitude that 
men of religion are jiislilied in using armed force naturally led the priests 
of temples and shrines ti' take up arms for self-defense. Aci^ording to the 
rcjxins of Christian niissi varies in japan, the monasteries at Negoro 
alwavs supported a host nl priest soldiers and let them train themselves in 
military affairs. Once a giant Ixdl was rung, it was said. 3c.crc soldiers 
could be summoned in just three or four hi s."** In the 15th and i6th 
centuries and the Age of C^wil Wars, the followers of the True Pure Land 
sect and the Nichiren st'cT rose to arms against the pressure of feudal lords. 
At the time the chief abbot Rennvo was in Yoshi/aki: lie summoned the 
priests and their families, belonging to the central cathedral, and forced 
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them to decide a few da\'s in advance. “Our destiny is predetermined by 
the deeds in our previous lives, so you should not he afraid of death. You 
should 

No precedent has ever been recognized in India or in China sanc- 
tioning the use of force by a Buddhist order. In India the Sikhs, Naga, and 
Saiva ascetics were once armed but those were rather exceptional cases. In 
Japan, at an early stage of the modern pt'riod, there occurred a war based 
upon the conflict of religions in the case of the insurrection of Japanese 
Catholics at Shimabara. Compared with the Catholic Protestant religious 
strife in the Wco , this insurrection is hardly worth mentioning. But it is 
noteworthy that such a phenomenon appeared at a considerably early date 
solely in Japan and not in other Asiatic countries It was a manifestation of 
the effort of devotion to defend one's own religious order even when 
recourse to force was necessary. This is why, once the security of the 
religious order was assured, the order instantly ceased fighting. After na- 
tional unification was brought about by Hideyoshi Toyotomi ( 15,^6-1598), 
all the Buddhist orders abandoned arms. Subsecjuently, however, the 
inclination to maintain and expand Buddhist orders by force persisted. 
This is, according to my view, mainly based upon the “sectarian factional 
tendency” already discussed. 

The Japanese respect for arms in the past influenced the mode of 
acceptance of Buddhist thought; the fact that the worship of Aialanatha is 
considerably popular among the Japanese people is an illustration. 
Acalanatha, wearing the features of indignation, living in the midst of 
blazing flame, with a sharp edged sw'ord in his right hand and a rope in his 
left hand, is the scourge of all troubles and disturbances, both internal and 
external, and defeats and annihilates devils. Acalanatha is a divine being 
who made his first appearance toward the last stage of Buddhism when 
esoteric Buddhism was founded and popular religion was adopted. 1 le 
scarcely appears in the extant Sanskrit Buddhist Scriptures.'*'^’* His place in 
Indian Buddhism was therefore dubious. In China he was hardly respected 
either.'^® TTiere are five great Buddhas portrayed in the Diamond Realm 
(Kongo-fe«i) and Realm of the Womb (Taizo-kaO mandalas, introduced by 
K5bd (Kukai, 774-835), and thereafter, in Japan, Acalanatha and other 
Myoos (Vidyflrajfl) or Sage-Kings were very often represented in painting 
and sculpture. So i; the Tang dynasty (618-907) in China, Acalanatha 
and other Myods might at first have been worshipped. But the fact that they 
ceased to be worshipped later seems to be a proof that the idea of the 
conquest of devils with swords, which is the intrinsic virtue and merit of 
Acalanatha, was not congenial to the Chinese view of religion. Benevolence 
characterized by Avalokiteivara Bodhisattva was the religious ideal of the 
Chinese. In contrast, the feature of defeating enemies and conquering 
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devils is embodied in Acalanatba and is better suited to the minds of the 
Japanese. For the same reason the worship of the great commander 
(,Ataviha) was widely practiced in Japan. Even Amitabha, who is benevo* 
lence itself, was supposed to use armed force. The expression, “the sharp- 
edged sword of Amitabha,” is often used in Japanese literature. It w^as 
originally derived from a phrase in the lianju Panegyric, written by 
Shan-tao of the Tang period in China; “TTie sharpedged sword is another 
name for Amitabha. An invcKation of the name absolves one from all sin.” 
The sharp-edged sword in this case, however, is a mere figure of speech. 
The Japanese took it as if Amitabha had used the real sword to punish the 
wicked. And they sought in this interpretation of Amitabha for the 
justification of using armed force in war. 

The Japanese resj)ect for arms is manifested in the rigor and relent- 
lessness with vidiich Zen priests trained their disciples. Jakurei Tsugen 
C1322-1391). whose teaching was most widely inherited in the Soto sect, is 
famous for his “pit of bur\ing-alive-“ When an itinerant priest came to him 
in order to rot ♦raining, it was said, he tested the newcomer and if he 
perceived in the latter anv impuritv of motivation, he then simply threw 
him down into the pit.“’‘ In India there were many who performed reli- 
gious austerities mxin themselves, but no such atrocity was perpetrated 
upon others. Shosan Su/uki ( 1 579- 165^;). a samurai by origin, advocated 
what is called the Zen of the Two Kings. The gist of his teaching is to 
practice Zen witli the spirit of Two Kings, the fierce and the brave. “In 
these days,” he preaches, “it has been overlcxiked that the Buddhist Law is 
saturated with great strength of prowess and solidity. It has come to be soft, 
gentle, disinterested, and gcxidnatured, but none has trained himself to 
bring forth the spirit of .1 vengeful Cihost. Evervone should 1 ♦rained to be 
brave, and to become a vengeful Ghost of Buddhism.”"*'* I ic taught his 
followers to practice religion, face to face with high-spirited images of 
Buddha. “Observing the features of the construction of Buddhist images, 
one would see at the gate an image of Vajra Sattva, in the parlor, Tw’clve 
Divinities, Sixteen Good Gods, Eight Attendants of \'airasatta, the Four 
Kings of Gods and Five Great Buddhas, all displaying their strength, 
dressed in suits of armour, and armed with halberds, swords, sticks, and 
bows and arrows. Those who do not grasp the meaning of such display 
would be unable to heal the six afflictions which should be regarded as 
enemies. Pray, observe Buddhist images well and practice rv..gion. 
Such a violent w^ay of preaching as the alxn*e seems never to have occurred 
among Buddhist followers in either India or China. That was the way in 
which Buddhism, particularly the Zen sect, was made to bestow upon 
swordsmanship its spiritual basis. The Zen priest, Takuan (i 573 ”* 645 )» 
preached to a swordsman, Yagiu Tajima-no-Kami: “VMiat is called the flash 
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of striking fire with stones means to be a*s quick as a lightning. If one’s 
name is called out, 'Emon!* [like ‘Jack!’ in English], he answers, ’Aye.’ That 
is intelligence. But if he is called ’Enion* and asks back, 'What do you 
want?’ after stopping to think about what the caller wants, that is an 
affliction characteristic of the mind of a mediocrity, which stops to be 
moved by things and to go astray. That is called an affliction that is prone 
to stay. To answer 'Aye/ at the moment he is called 'Emon!.' is the wisdom 
of Buddhas. Buddhas and living beings are not two different things; gods 
and men are n ■'t two different things. Such a mind as described above may 
be called eithei god or Buddha. Though there are many ways such as the 
way of Shintoism, the way of poetry, or the wav of Confucianism, all 
amount to the lucidity of such a mind.’’ I'he act of killing in combat is here 
justified by Buddhism. It is the distinctive feature probably c)f Japanese 
Buddhism alone to aim at the vindication of Buddhism by fighting. 

Emphasis upon Human Activities 

The emergent and fluid way of thinking, i.e. the way of thinking that 
asserts that reality is becoming or is in flux, as previoiisI\ explained, is 
compatible with the Japanese tendency to Ix' anchored to a particular 
human nexus. These two factors are combined to bring about an emphasis 
upon activities within a concrete yx'ial nexus. The variei\ o( religious 
movements in Japan’s history illustrates this social emphasis. 

It is a well-known fact that primitive Shintoism wai closely lied up 
with agricultural rituals in agrarian villages, and that Shintoist gods have 
been symbolized, even today, as gods of production. 

Coming into contact with foreign cultures and getting .iccjuainteci 
with Chinese religions, the Japanese selected C'onfucianism in particular, 
although they were somewhat influenced also by the thoughts ol both 
Lao-tsu and Chuang-tsu. In other words, out of diverse Chinese philoso 
phies, they adopted and absorbed Confucianism, in particular, which in 
structs one in the w’ay of right conduct within a concrete human nexus 
The thoughts of Lao-tsu and Chuang-tsu favor a life of seclusion in which 
one escapes from a particular human nexus and seeks trancjuility in con 
templative solitude. Such a way of life was not to the taste of most 
Japanese. In contract, Confucianism is essentially a dcxrtrinc whose secular 
concerns make it rather hard to call it a religion, for it principally deter 
mines rules of conduct according to social proprieties and (political prin 
ciples. In this respect, Confucianism never caused any serious conflict with 
the existing Japanese thinking-pattern at the time of its importation. 

In the case of Buddhism, however, there arose many problems. Bud- 
dhism declares itself to be a teaching of the way to transcend worldliness. 
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According to Buddhist philosophy, the positive stage of "transcending 
worldliness is attained by renouncing "this world." The central figures in 
Buddhist orders were all priests, who had freed themselves not only from 
their families but from any specific human nexus. In China, Buddhism was 
severely criticized by Confucians on the ground that by commending 
priesthood the Buddhists were destroying the famil) and civic basis of the 
human ncxus.*®^ In the same manner, Buddhism was condemned in Japan 
in the modern period l)y scholars of Japanese and Chinese classical litera- 
ture. It is a well-known fact that at the time of the advent of Buddhism 
there arose various conflicts. Nevertheless Buddhism rushed in like a 
torrent and, before the Meiji Restoration, Japan appeared to be entirely a 
country of Buddhism. I low was it then that the Japanese, who had a high 
esteem for a concrete worldly human nexus, accepted Buddhism, which 
was condemned for tending to destroy this nexus? Let us dwell a while 
upon this question. 

In early Indian Buddhism the central figures of the orders were 
bhiksus Cmo-*ka^ jiici bhik^nis (nuns). TTie lay followers assisted and 
protected the monks and nuns, and became devotees under their spiritual 
guidance and education. Not only in Buddhism but in the religious orders 
of the time in general, except for Brahmins, the central figures were monks 
(ascetics). Early Buddhism merely followed the modes of the day. The 
monks of early Buddhism at first formed an exclusive community, the 
Sarhgha (the ideal scxriety), keeping themselves aloof from the impurities of 
the secular w^orld; and then they tried to guide laymen with their religious 
and moral influence. So it is too rash to conclude that to become a monk 
w'as to destroy the human nexus. Moreover, m those days I’ ere existed 
good social reasons that made it necessary for a great max. people to 
become monks. 

ITie topographical characteristics of Japan, vastly different from those 
of India, required men to serve humanity within a specific human nexus. 
The doctrine of early Buddhism is not quite compatible with such require- 
ments. So it came about that early Buddhism, together with traditional 
conservative Buddhism w’hich inherited the former teachings, was despised 
and rejected under the name of "Hifiayona" (Forsaken or Lesser Vehi- 
cle).**'* whereas the Mahdyuna (Greater Vehicle) form of Buddhism was 
particularly favored and adopted. MahSySna Buddhism was a popular 
religion that came to the fore after the CbristiaL *ra, after the period when 
the Kusdna people were in power in Northern India. Some schools of 
MahSySna Buddhism, if not all. advocated comprehending the absolute 
truth within secular life, and in accepting Buddhism, the Japanese selected 
a school of just such a nature. And even in accepting those doctrines 
originally devoid of such a secular natiire, they deliberately bestowed such 
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a tfaip-ivordly character upon them. The phrase, "Japan is the country 
where MdhSySna Buddhism is in practice, ’’*** should be understood espe* 
dally in the light of these basic facts. 

This attitude of accepting Buddhism is clearly shown in the case of 
Prince Shotolcu. His 'XTommentaries upon Three Sutras" are those upon 
"the Shaman Sutra/' "the Yuima Sutra/' and "the Hokke Sutra." TTie 
selection of these three Sutras out of a multitude was entirely based upon 
the Japanese way of thinking. 'The Shaman Sutra" was preached, al- 
legedly in compliance with Buddha's cmunand, by Sh5man (SrTmaUdevT), 
who was a quc:en and a lay believer during the life-time of the Buddha. 
"The Yuima Sutra" has a dramatic composition, in which Yuima, a lay 
believer, gives a sermon to monks and ascetics, reversing the usual order 
because it commends grasping the truth in secular life. And according to 
"the Hokke or Lotus Sutra" all laymen who faithfully follow the teachings 
of the Buddha are expected to be deli veered. The Crown Prince himself, all 
through his life, remained a lay believer. It is said that he called himself 
**Shaman, a Child of the Buddha/*^^ The intention of Prince Shotoku was 
to put emphasis upon the realization of Buddhist ideals within a concrete 
human nexus and to remain himself in secular life.’^ 

All through the "Commentaries" by Prince Sh5toku, the author seeks 
an absolute significance, in each instance, of practical conduct in everyday 
life. He asserts: "Reality is no more than today’s occurrence of cause and 
efiFect/' And he interprets: 'The ten thousand virtues arc all contained in 
today’s effect."*** Such an interpretation has something in common with 
the doctrines of the Tendai and Kegon sects, hut the particularistic expres 
sion "today's" makes it distinctly Japanese. Since it attaches great impor- 
tance to action in actual human conditions, for those who have gone 
through Buddhist reflection, this world of impurities and sufferings in 
itself turns out to be a place of blessings. "Since a sage wishes to enlighten 
mankind, he regards life and death as a garden."^** All the good deeds 
practiced in the world of life and death are eventually turned into the 
causes that lead men to the rank of a Buddha. ^^Uncountable or myriad 
good deeds equally lead to becoming a Buddha."**' It is worth noting that 
the ultimate state of religion is not bestowed upon men by divine entities 
that transcend them, but is realized through practice within the human 
situation. "The result of becoming a Buddha springs from myriad deeds."*" 
MahSyina Buddhism stressed altruistic deeds. Prince Shotoku put a 
special emphasis upon the belief chat Buddhas and Bodhisattvas should 
serve aU mankind (or living beings); this is the reason for certain distorted 
interpretations given by the Prince to phrases in the Buddhist scriptures.*** 
According to the "Hokke Sutra" one is advised to sit always in religious 
meditation. This sentence was revised by Prince ShStoku to read: "Do not 
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approach a person who always sits in religious meditation/**®* The meaning 
is that unintermittent sitting in meditation prevents a man from practicing 
altruistic deeds. 

A similar idea underlies the later t^chings of Japanese Buddhism. 
According to Saicho (Saint Dengyo), both priests and laymen should 
achieve the self-same ideal (the consistency of priesthood and laity). Ac- 
cording to Kukai (Saint Kobo), absolute reason should be realized through 
actuality (Reality is revealed in accordance with things). 

That famous poem of the alphabet Cl^oha-utd) is said to have been 
written by Kobo, but in fact it is a Japanese version of a Chinese poem 
which in turn is a translation of a San^rit poem. 

(The Japanese version : ) 

Although fragrant in hue, 

(blossoms) arc scattered 

For everyone, life is impermanent. 

TTiis morning I crossed the uttermost limit 
A shallow dream I will not dream, nor will 1 become intoxicated. 

(The Chinese f>oem : ) 

Whatever is phenomenal is impermanent; 

Their essential characteristic is appearance and disappearance; 

VV^hen these appearances and disappearances come to repose, 
tranquility is comfort. 

In the p(x?trv <)ii« ud above, the Indians said, ''Peace of mind consoles" 
(l^upasanu) snkho): the Chinese translated it "Tranquility is comfort." But 
the Japanese, not lx‘in^ vitisfied with these e.^p^’cssions thai ivc impres- 
sions of passi\itv and nci^ation, revised it: "A shallow drean I will not 
dream, nor will I Ix'comc intoxicated/' In this translation there is an 
expression of jxisitive determination. (It is to be noted that while the 
original Indian jxxm ctmtains only vcr\' abstract concepts, the Japanese 
revised them into ct)ncTete and intuitive s\Tnbols.) 

Some pi'ople might argue that the Pure Land (Jodo) sects ad\ised 
their btdievers to abandon this world and induced them gladlv to seek the 
other world. But that is a s< lious misconception of the essence of the Pure 
Land teachings. According to the Pure Land Buddhism, this world is 
subordinate to the other world, and the other wwld reveals itself in this 
world, the land of impurity The practice ol he most pious among the 
believers is to realize what is beyond this world within this ver\^ wwld. 
"The Larger Sukhd\*ati Siitra' (Daimuryaju kyv} praises the splendor and 
grandeur of the heavenly world (Sukhdvati-IokaMiatu) . and at the same 
time it puts emphasis upon the noble meaning of moral deeds in this world. 
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llie maintenance of abstention and purification of one’s self with sincerity 
and determination in this world even for a day and night would excel a 
hundred years of good deeds in the heavenly world. The reason is, it is 
taught, that this world abounds with evils and men suffer from afflictions. 

The idea that he who believes in the true wish of Amitabha would be 
delivered even though he remained a layman, persisted all through the 
Heian period C794-1 185) as an influential current of thought. From court 
nobles, warriors, and hunters, to prostitutes and robbers, they all expected, 
even if they remained laymen, to be born again in the Pure Land.*®* It was 
H 5 nen (1133 1212) who gave a theoretical basis to such a tendency of 
thinking. And this idea of becoming a Buddha, although one was a layman, 
was handed down to Nichiren ( 1 222-1 282).*®® 

It was Shinran (1173-1262) who pushed this secularism to its ex- 
treme. He completely denied the life of an ascetic. He advocated becoming 
a Buddhist as a layman, and put it into practice himself. He worshipped 
Prince Shotoku, who was a lavman, as “the founder of the religion of 
Japan.” And he maintained that the absolute state commended by the Pure 
Land Buddhism can be attained in the secular life. Let us compare his idea 
with that of the Chinese Pure Land Buddhism. The Chinese Pure Land 
teachings attach great importance to the significance of the moment of 
death. According to Taoch o (562-645) of China, at the moment of death, 
a man’s whole existence is revealed by way of overall settlement of the 
accounts of his conduct not only in this world but also in former existences. 
’’Should a streak of evil thought come to one’s mind at the moment of 
death, that being by far the most evil of ail evils, one should certainly fall 
into the road of agony (hell, the inferno of starvation, and the world of 
beasts), making nil all his blessings in the three worlds, i.e. carnal, material, 
and non-material.”*®^ This Chinese Buddhist’s view was inherited 
by Honen. 

According to Shinran, however, one puts an end to this life of delusion 
at the moment of the attainment of faith, and a new life begins thereupon. 
In his view, therefore, the moment of death does not count much. ‘The 
true believer of the Buddha, since the Buddha accepts and never abandons 
those genuinely devoted to nembutsu prayers, is to stay in the rank of those 
already destined to be saved. Such a person, therefore, does not need to 
wait until the moment of death to pray for the welcome of the Buddha. 
When one’s faith is settled, one's birth in the Pure Land is also deter- 
mined.”*** At the moment when one attains religious belief even in an 
everyday situation, he preaches, the cause for one to be reborn into the 
Pure Land has already been established. 

Right along with such a point of view, Shinran, following the Taoist 
writings of Shan Tao (613-^1) of China, gives a somewhat different 
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interpretation to them. Shan Tao says in his “Praise of Birth in the Pure 
Land“*^® as follows: ‘Those who wish to be reborn into the Pure Land now 
ought constantly to exercise self-denial and ought not to cease to do so even 
for a moment till the end of their lives. Should they keep practicing 
nemhuisu all through their lives, hard as it might be, if at one moment 
their life comes to an end, then in the next moment they will be reborn 
into the Pure Land. And they would receive celestial blessing that would 
never come to an end." These lines mean that one who practices the 
nembutsu prayer (reciting the name of Buddha ) can be reborn, the moment 
after his death, into the Pure Land. But according to the Jodo-shin sect, 
which maintains that onr is saved at the time when one establishes one's 
belief, without waiting until the moment of death, the former moment is 
interpreted as the moment when one attains belief, and the latter as the 
moment after one is saved.*"' "VV'hat is called Rebirth in the Pure Land 
does uot veccssarily dcsiouatc the moment when life ends, but it means 
that the delusiw causes in the six roads, where souls are transmigrating 
from time wit*'' *, ^."inning, arc annihilated bv the power of the vow 
grace ) of the Buddha on w'hich one relics bv once invoking his name, 
'Samn amidu hutsn/ And it means that the true cause, which inevitably 
brings forth Nirxana, for the first time begins to emanate. This is exactly 
w'hai is to be interjireicd from being reborn into the Pure Land and not 
regressing into the rc:dm of the transmigration of the soul."**' 

In similar fashmn, the JckIo thought of Tao-ch’o underwent trans* 
lormatmn when it was .Kccpicd. He says: “If one is able to be reborn into 
the Pure I and, the cauv. and-efTcct linkage of the three worlds comes to its 
end. This is nothing but attaining the status of Nirvana, wirSoul being 
delivered lit«m a(IlictIo^^. W'hv should wc Sf>eculatc on is means 

that after one is reborn into the Pure Land, then one is cntitlcu to enter 
Nirvana. Basing himself uj^m this sentence, Shinran asserts. “Without 
heing delivered from afflictions, one attains Nirv'ana.”*'* According to the 
dtKirinc of the JrxJoshin sect, to be reborn into the Pure Land is itself 
Nirvana, to be entitled to enter Nirvana is a divine favor given to one in 
this w'orld.*'* Rennyo C 1415- 1499) is said to have declared: “When one 
once comes to rclv upon the Buddha, one is disposed to the condition of 
being reborn into the Pure 1 and. This is the secret of rebirth into the Pure 
Land. This predisposition is what is called the preliminary state of getting 
into NirvSna."®** 

The Jodo-shin sect emphasizes not only that all living creatures are 
saved through theii rcligicous faith (the turning towards the Pure Land), 
hut also that the Great Benevolence saves all those who are lost (the 
returning from the Pure Land).®’* Pure Land Buddhism was originally full 
iustifications for realiilic and practical activities, which were particularly 
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accentuated in Japan. During the Tokugawa period (1600-1867), the mer- 
chants of Omi province, who peddled their wares assiduously all around the 
country, were mostly devoted followers of the Jodo-shin sect, and travelled 
around in a spirit of ser\'ice to others.”’ 

A similar tendency is also present in the Zen sect, Eisai (i 141-1215) 
who inherited the Zen of the Rinzai school somewhat compromised and 
fused with other sects. But Dogen (1200-1253) who inherited the Zen of 
die S 5 t 5 school emphasized: ''Concentrate on sitting in meditation." This 
concentration on sitting in meditation was spread among the people not as a 
method for each monk to attain tranquility of mind, but rather as a method 
for warriors and other laymen to acquire their mental training. 

Among the Japanese advocates of 2 ^n, in contrast to the Indian and 
Chinese Zen masters, there arose an opinion that even monks should 
perform religious practices in the midst of the tumult of secular life, A 
didactic poem by Myocho (National Master Daito, 1282-1337) says: 

"Sit in meditation, and behold the pedestrians. 

On the Shijo Bridge, on the Gojo Bridge, 

Emerging like trees on the mountain ridge."”** 

The Zen monks traditionally lived in seclusion in the steep mountains 
and dark valleys and concentrated upon their ascetic practices, severing 
their ties to the secular world. But here the poem preaches that one should 
attain the mental atmosphere of 2^n practice in the midst of secular life, 
amidst the clamor of the city. It was inconceivable for the Chinese Zen 
priests to make such a statement. 

Shdsan Suzuki (1579-1655), a Zen priest of modernistic learning, 
pushed this point still further, and advocated sitting in meditation just as 
though one had been on the battlefield. "Once I told a certain warrior that 
it was good to train oneself from the very beginning to sit in meditation in 
a whirl of business. Warriors especially ought to practice sitting in medita 
tion, which means to be fit for action in the midst of a battlecry. It should 
mean fitness for sudden action amidst the clamor and tumult of the roaring 
of guns, the exchange of fights with spearheads and battlecries. How could 
the kind of sitting in meditation that is only fit for tranquility be of any use 
under such circumstances? However excellent a Buddhist doctrine may be, 
you had better leav^ it, if it be of no use amidst the battlecry. You should 
always try to live up to none other than the Two Deva kings."*’* 

According to the regulations of the order of the monks of early 
Buddhism, the monks who have taken orders are not allowed to look upon 
soldiers on march to the battlefield. They may sojourn a few nights with 
the army, if there be some special reasons to do so, but even then their 
sojourn with the army ought not to be prolonged any further. While they 
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are staying with the army, as the regulation goes, they are prohibited from 
viewing the lineup, arrangement, and inspection of the troops.“® "A battle- 
cry sitting in meditation, • as advocated by Shosan Suzuki, is completely 
against the tradition of the ’Zjch practice as handed down from early 
Buddhism. He approached 2 Jen in the spirit of a warrior, and he was 
not satisfied with the attitude of the Chinese Zen priests. He criticized 
them as being halfway Zennists. ‘Ta-hui (108^1163) showed that one 
should put the two characters. Life and Death, on the point of one's nose 
and should not forget about them. Po-shan C* 575-1650) taught that every- 
one should paste on his forehead the character Death* These teachings 
do not have strength. To preach putting the words on the point of one's 
nose, or to paste them on one's forehead is a borrowed thought and not 
ones own thought. Persons like Ta-hui and Po-shan do not seem to have 
mastered the problems of life and death, or have felt in their own hearts 
the importance of these matters. What they say is too weak. On my part I 
would teach to hold on to these matters, making this one word Death the 
lord of your mind and placing it above everything else."®^ 

Buddhist morals were also metamorphosed. The Indians considered 
alms giving a virtue of principal importance for Buddhists, as something to 
!>e strictly obst'n cd. A lost of the Buddhist scriptures extol the deeds of 
those who abandoned not only their country, cauiles, wives, and children, 
but also their own Ixidics and gave them most generously to other human 
beings (or animals). Such a life of abandoning everything and possessing 
nothing was an ideal life for the Indian ascetics. Recourse to such a drastic 
measure, however, was not allow'ed by the Japanese, who attached more 
importance to the concrete human nexus. Prin^i Shotoku, tr efore, con- 
fined the meaning of “alms giving'’ to “the abandonment of pi .erty other 
than one'e own Ixxly.”**'^ In this manner, the inclination of the Indians to 
g(> beyond the ethics of mundane human relationships undenvent revision 
when Buddhism was accepted by the Japanese. 

The emphasis upon social and economic conditions runs parallel to the 
stress u}x)n all the productive actmties of men. In a country like India 
where the intensity of heat, the abundance of rainfall, and the fertility of 
the soil together bring foril. a rich harvest, without much human labor 
exerted on the land, the ethics of distribution rather than that of production 
is naturally emphasized. That is a reason w'hv alms-giving c'omes to be 
considered most important. In a country^ like Ja| by contrast, production 
is of vital importance, hcncc stress is placed upon the ethics of labor in 
various professions. 

The Hokkc (Lotus) Sutra, the most important of all the Japanese 
Buddhist scriptures, was accepted by the Japanese as something that gives a 
Acoretical basts for sudi a demand. T}ie nineteenth chapter of the Hokke 
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Sutra says as follows: If one preaches with the comprehension of the true 
meaning of the Lotus Sutra, **when one preaches the laws of various 
teachings, they all coincide with the true meaning and nothing shall 
contradict the True Aspect When one preaches the scriptures that are 
secularized, the words of this-worldly government, or the deeds of produc- 
tion, they all accord with the True Law/'*®^ This sentence was interpreted 
by the Japanese to mean that everything is true as long as it comes from a 
man who has once comprehended the truth of the Hokke Sutra. The same 
sentence was interpreted by the Chinese, however, to mean that all activi- 
ties in the fields of politics and economics were to be subjected to the 
Absolute One. The Chinese Buddhist Ch'ang-shui Tsu-hsiian (d. 1038) 
says: 'The One mind, the Eternal Truth, and the aspect of appearance and 
disappearance are not separate things. That they are one is revealed in 
accordance with the fact that they are three; that they are three is discussed 
in accordance with the fact that they are one. Government and production, 
therefore, are not in contradiction with the True Aspect."”® TTiis idea of 
Ch’ang-shui came to be taken by the Japanese as the original idea of the 
Lotus Sutra.”* 

Some of the Japanese Buddhists were thus led to recognize the particu 
larly sacred significance of physical labor. And the Lotus Sutra came to be 
accepted as a scripture to commend physical labor. The following poem, 
known to have been composed by Gyoki, savs : 

'That I have attained the Lr)tus Sutra 
Was possible only through 
Making firew'ood, gathering herbs. 

Drawing water, and laboring thus."”^ 

This idea comes up in the tale of the Lotus Sutra, which relates the 
story that in the past the Buddha entered priesthood and lived in seclusion, 
practicing asceticism with a hermit. "I followed a hermit, supplying daily 
necessities, gathering fruits, drawing water, picking up firewc^, cooking 
meals, and making my own body a place of repose, but I never felt tired. 
This story, which is only slightly touched upon in the Hokke Sutra, 
appeared to Gy 5 ki (668-749) something very important, and gave him 
t^ impetus to carry out his meritorious works of social welfare. 

It is a historicdly well-known fact that the Buddhists endeavored to go 
directly to the people through variotis works of social welfare. To illustrate, 
during the Nara period, DSshd (629-700) spent his last years in travelling 
around the country, providing ferryboats, building bridges, and doing 
many other things for die good of die people. The social welfare works of 
GyOld are mid to have rented in the construction of "six bridges, three 
water mtika, nfaie charity houses, two ferry depots, fifteen ponds, seven 
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canals, four conduits, and one straight road.'^“ It is also well known that 
Kukai, early in the ninth century, had a reservoir constructed and built the 
university Shugei Shuchiin. After that a tremendous number of roads, 
harbors, and lodging places were built by pnests and productive activities 
were carried out by them. During the Kamakura period, the Ritsu sect was 
particularly popular among common men and women on account of their 
endeavors in social welfare works. Eison (1201-1290) of the Saidai Temple 
and Ninsho (1218-1 ^^03) of the Gokuraku Temple had roads opened up, 
bridges constructed, wells dug, rice fields cultivated, bathrooms, hospitals, 
and homes for beggars built, not to speak of the construction of temples 
and towers, giving commandments to men and women ecclesiastical and 
secular, copying scriptures and drawing the images of Buddhas. That some 
Buddhists are enthusi.ists in social welfare works is a phenomenon common 
to India and China So it would be too rash to conclude that it is a 
manifestation of the characteristics only of the Japanese. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the Ritsu sect, which originally belonged to Hlnayana Bud- 
dliism, shniilv’ plunge into such practical and positive activities. It was 
particularly against the traditional disciplines that Ninsho carried out 
public woiks which uere deeds of altruism. But it was not considered to be 
a breach of discipline either by himself or by his contemporaries. Japanese 
Buddhists c unc to maintain the view that one should repudiate traditional 
disciplines iu the name of dhciylmcs for tne promotion of productwe 
activities. Atct>rding to the traditional discipline of early Buddhism, monks 
were not allowed to accumulate gold and silver, but on this point Tainin 
r cl. 1 786) of the Yaitotozan Temple says: 

“It is an infringement of discipline not to receive or accumulate gold 
and silver, being satisfied with small things, .mall deed^, d small ambi- 
tions, and coveting the fame of petty complacency. No\ that you are 
already a priest who observes the three isciplines of the Mahiyana 
Bcxlhisattva. you should live in the vow' of boundless altruism and receive 
and accumulate gold and silver, in order to make the Three Precious Ones 
(The Buddha, Dharma, and Sariigha) prosper and to benefit mankind.''*® 

This way of thinking leads one to esteem highly the commonplace 
everyday life of men. h is to be expected that the Pure Land and Nichiren 
sects, which are closely connected with people's ways of living should be 
strongly imbued with such a tendenc)\ But it is noteworthy that even 
Dogen and his order arc tinged with the same characteristics. Dogen says 
that people commonly believe that an occu power is nothing more than 
exhaling water and fire from the body or absorbing water from the ocean 
into the pores. These may be called ”small occult powers but they are not 
worthy of the name of the true occult powers. The tnu occult powers, that 
is to say, 'great occult powers,” exist within and only within simple every- 
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day occurrences of '"drinking tea, eating rice, drawing water, and carrying 
faggots/* This "great occult power** is called "the Buddha*s occult power** or 
"the occult power that aspires to be a Buddha,’* and one who practices the 
Buddha’s occult power will eventually become "an occult-power Buddha.** 
"The occult power** is, therefore, nothing but what is experienced in 
everyday life. On the contrary, it is nothing but living righteously one’s 
own daily life. It is the plain practical life that grows into the wonder of all 
wonders. If one lives up to this truly enough, one should be able to become 
a Buddha C®n occult-power Buddha), immediately in his own mundane 
existence.**' 

Dogen also thought that Buddhism could be realized within the 
vocational lives of the secular society. "One who thinks that mundane 
affairs hinder Buddhist practices only thinks that there is no Buddhist 
practice possible in mundane affairs, but knows not that there is no concern 
for mundane affairs within Buddhism (every activity is Buddhist)."*®* 
Being asked whether or not a man in the lay condition obsessed with daily 
business would be able to become a Buddha, and should practice asceticism, 
Dogen replies: "In the great Sung country, there are no kings, ministers, 
waniors, commoners, and men and women who did not take note of the 
way of the ancient masters. Warriors and men of letters alike aspired to 
21 en practice and learning. Those who aspired mostly attained enlighten- 
ment. This naturally proves that mundane affairs are no hindrance to Bud- 
dhist laws.***” 

Thereafter D 5 gen discarded this viewpoint and came to emphasize 
entrance into priesthood as a necessary condition for practicing Buddhism. 
It is noteworthy, however, that there was once a time, temporary as it was, 
when he held the secular view^ 

Tettsu Gikai (1219-1309), the third chief priest of the Eihei Temple 
says: "The dignity of a Buddha today lies within the daily movements of 
one’s arms and legs. There is no natural law, no reality or profound reason 
without them.'**” The way is realized when and only when the chief priest 
and rank-and-file priests "are in one mind to perform actions." 

The principle characteristic of Eihei Shingi, the regulations of life at 
the Eiheiji Temple Order (ordained by Dogen), lies in the fact that they 
are not only a collection of prohibitory articles of conduct as the disciplinary 
regulations of Indian B iddhism (^fatimokkha) are, but in the fact that they 
are the clear statements of the positive forms of action through which one 
may participate in the activities of a community. 

At Zen temples, such daily jobs as cleaning, weeding, mending, and 
carpentry are generally called samu (doing service). That Buddhism should 
serve as the foundation for secular life was, for Nichiren, a necessary 
conclusion to be deduced from the theory in the Hokke Sutra of the True 
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Aspect of all Existences. Nichiren says: "When the sky clears, the features 
of the earth arc distinct. The man who knows the Mokke attains the law of 
this world, does he not?”*®® According to him, the secular society where 
men live may in itself become the Pure Land. 'These days of degeneration, 
the place where the I lokke Sutra lies, the place where the ascetic lives, and 
the place where people, lay or priestly, male 01 female, and rich or poor, 
may live — these arc the very elements of what is none other than the Pure 
Land. Where these things are there the Pure Land is. Then could it be 
possible that the one who lives there should not be a Buddha?”*®® 

Such a view' was upheld also by the Imperial family. Emperor Hana- 
zono writes in 13103$ follows: 

“Among good deeds, not to inflict evil upon people is the most impor- 
tant. One should not seek the reason of Buddhism outside of this. To reign 
over the country and to feed the people are the acts of redemption of the 
warrior clan. Whv should one practice the affairs of the Buddha outside of 
all these? It is a cf^rrupt custom of the time to practice the affairs of the 
Buddha outside v.f the aff drs of che king. On my part, I do not seek the law 
of the Buddha except for what is within my own mind. One should not 
necessarily wait for the scripture which is set forth lawfully. . . . What is 
called the law of the mundane world and what is called the Law of the 
Buddha are not H^paratc things. The I lokke says that all the words of the 
government of the mundane world accord with the True Law. . . . 

Emperor \Vu of Liang in China was a devoted follower of Buddhism, 
who endeavored to govern the country with Buddhism. Having had many 
temples built, he came across Bodhidharma and asked him whether such 
good deeds of his were meritorious. He expected praise from him. Bodhi- 
clharma’s reply was contrary to his expectation. He answt 1 that no merits 
could cc^me forth therefrom. Bodhidharma is ihcn said to .lave gone to the 
Chao-lin-ssu Temple of Sung-shan Mountain and is saM to have continued 
sitting on the floor, facing the wcdl, for nine years. It is needless now to ^ 
into a discussion as 10 the credibililv of this story. But in it we recognize t e 
religious ideal of the Chinese Zen priests. Bv contrast to their ideal. 
Emperor Hanazono of Japan asserted, that Buddhism was nothing but 
practical and secular acMvities. 

Toward the mod. rn period there appeared a theory that if a man put 
his heart and soul in his own secular profession, then he was prancing 
nothing but the ascetic practice of Bud ’hism. The Zen p' st, Takuarj 
(1573-1645), teaches; ‘The law of the Buddha, well ohse rr ed. is idcnucd 
with the law of mundane existence. The law of mumline existence, 
observed, is identical with the law of the Buddha. 
only. Except for being practical, there is no Wav. ( etswjosm) is 
point was especially stressed by the Zen priest Shosan Suzu 'i, w o says. 
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"Many are the ascetics, lay and priestly, from olden times, who are well 
versed only in the law of the Buddha; but there is none who advocates 
applying it to matters of the mundane existence. Am I the first to adx^ooite 
this?'"*®* He writes a book called 'The Significance of Everyman s Activi- 
ties'* (Banmin Tokuyo), in which he discusses the problems of vocational 
ethics. He finds absolute significance in the pursuit of any profession, 
whether one is a warrior, a farmer, a craftsman, a mexchant, a doctor, an 
actor, a hunter, or a priest. Because it is the essence of Buddhism, according 
to him, to rely upon the original self or upon "the true Buddha of one's 
own,” and because every vocation is the function of this "one Buddha," his 
teaching amounts to saying that to pursue ones own vocation is to obey the 
Absolute One. So he preaches to farmers. “Farming is nothing but the 
doings of a Buddha.*^ To merchants he teaches, "Renounce desires and 
pursue profits wholeheartedly. But you should never enjoy merits of vour 
own. You should, instead, wwk for the good of all others.” Since the 
afflictions of this world, it is said, are predetermined in former worlds, one 
should torture oneself by working hard at one s own vocation, in order to 
redeem the sins of the past.®"" It is noteworthy that immediatelv after the 
death of Calvin, an idea similar to his appeared almost contemporaneous! v 
in Japan. The fact, however, that it never grew into a religious movement 
of great consequence ought to be studied in relation to the underdevelop 
ment of modem bourgeois society in Japan. 

Thereafter, similar ideas appeared from time to time from among the 
Zen sect. Hakuin (1685-1768), who revived the Rinzai-zen sect in the 
modem period, maintained lhat Zen ought to be lived even in secular 
life.*®' Bokuzan Nishiari (1821-1910), a high priest and superintendent 
priest of the Soto sect says as follows* 'There is nothing mundane not 
within the practices of the Buddha. In governing a country' as a ruler, in 
taking part in dvil life as a subject, in engaging in business, in tilling the 
land as a farmer, and even in the falling of the rain and in the blowing of 
the wind, if one opens up one s eyes wide enough and sees through them, 
there is nothing that is not the law of the Buddha. So to say that this is a 
matter of the Buddhist law or that is a matter of secular life is the saying of 
those who have not yet attained the law of the Buddha. In the world of the 
Law, there is no otiose piece of furniture. Even the otiose piece of furniture 
is the law of the Buddha ”**• 

Such a theory of religion also lends itself to religious movements 
outside of this particular sect. One instance of those is the Hotoku^sha, a 
kind of social service activist movement of Sontoku Ninomiya (1787- 
*856), the main current of whose philosophical background seems to 
consist of the Tendai doctrine and the doctrine of Sung Nco-Confu* 
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cianism. It is worth noting that, while all the monistic philosophies of the 
past and the present, of the East and West, tend to produce the attitude of a 
resigned and indifferent spectator, his philosfiphy of the One Round Aspect 
inclines to be practical and ac tivistic. Sectarian Shintoisms also assume the 
similar tendency. The founder of the Tenri religion teaches, "Keep your 
heart pure, busy yourself with your vocation, and be true to the mind of 
God.”®*"® The other sectarian Shinto movements nearly all fall into a similar 
pattern. 

A vocational ethical theory of this sort naturally transforms the concept 
of freedom. To use the word "freedom” and to aspire to the state of freedom 
are parts of the ancient tradition of Zen Buddhism. The concept of free- 
dom, however, was metamorphosed by some of the Japanese Zen priests. 
Shosan Suzuki was an admirer of P’u-hua '9th century) of China. He had 
something in common with P’u-hua, in respect to his aspiration to the state 
of freedom, rampant and unmolested. P'u-hua was a free man, and Sh5san 
also thought freely. The difference, however, is that P’u-hua sought the 
s»ate of ficcuu'.n by deliwring himself fro^n the human nexus, always 
gadding about like a madman, constantly ringing his^bcll; whereas Shosan 
s<nighi his “freedom” in compliaftce uHth the human nexus, busjnng him- 
self with his s<’cular \ocation.®'*^ 

Respect for labor in vocational life resulted in a high esteem for 
things produced as the fruits of labor. Reverence for foodstuff is especially 
manifest. Dogen, for instance, recognizes the sacred significance of food 
and says that each item of foodstuff should be called with honorifics. 
“Socalled ricc-gruel 'kayu^ ought to be called honorable gruel (o-kayu), or 
vou may call it morning gruel, but just cruel, never, ’’^u should say 
honorable offerings or you mav sav the time of the oh mg, but just 
offering, never. You should say. ‘honorably whiten rice,’ but 'polish rice,* 
never. You should sj\. honorablv purify rice,’ but *rins< rice,’ never. You 
ought Ui sav, ‘Honorablv select something of the honorable material of an 
honorable side dish,' but 'choose a side-dish’ never. You should say, 
'I lonorably prepare some honorable soup,* but 'Boil some soup/ never. You 
should say. ‘1 lonorablv prepare some honorable broth,* but 'Prepare broth,* 
never. The honorable off-Tings and the honorable gruel ought to be said to 
be most honorablv taker. ” Indeed, Dogen intended to "prepare offerings of 
steamed and grueled rice, revering them with the use of utmost politeness 
and supremely august wordings. The rej. Nation that one shc-id call the 
names of focxlstuff w'ith honorifics has never been found in either an 
Indian monastery or in any Chinese temple. Menzan Zuiho (1683-1769), 
one of the revivers of the &l6 theology during the Tokugawa period, wrote 
a book called "Instructions on The Five Views of Receiving Food,'* in order 
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to teach people how to take good care of food. ‘Tou should calculate and 
measure how much of the hard work and toil have been put into this food 
before it comes to you, in order to comprehend the Reason.”®®® 

The way of thinking which prizes all the products of labor, however 
trivial they may be, is also manifest among the Jodo’shin sect, which is 
diametrically opposed, in other aspects, to the Zen sect. Let me refer to the 
following anecdote. "Rennyo, passing through the corridor, found a piece 
of paper thereupon. Murmuring that one should not waste a thing of the 
Buddha’s possession, he took it into his hands and raised it above his head, 
etc. It w'as said that even such a trifling thing as a piece of pa{x;r was 
considered by Rennyo as a property of the Buddha, and that was why he 
did not waste it.”®®^ 

The doctrine not to waste but to respect the fruits of human labor, is 
not necessarily confined to Japanese religions only; it seems to be common 
to most of the universal religions. But in India or South Asiatic countries, 
where men are not required to labor too hard in order to produce daily 
necessities, relatively little has been preached about not wasting things. 
The fact that it is particularly emphasized in Japan should lx; considered in 
the light of the topographical peculiarities of Japan. 

Japanese Buddhism, which tends to recognize religious significance in 
secular professional life or rather in everyday life in general, is apt to 
spread among the common people. Indian Buddhism, by contrast, never 
was able to become a religion of the w'hole nation. Besides Buddhism, there 
was Jainism as its rival, and stronger and more deep-rooted than either of 
them was Brahmanism. It is also doubtful how prevalent Chinese Bud 
dhism was among the people. Chinese Buddhism had a strong tendency to 
become a religion of literati and of hermits. Tliat Buddhism penetrated 
into people s lives was also true in Tibet and SJouth Asiatic countries, just 
as it was in Japan, but the secularization of it was something unique in 
Japan. 

The inclination to recognize religious significance in secular life gave 
rise to the tendency to seek the ideal "way” in everyday arts and crafts. 
Hence emerged appellations such as the way of tea-ceremony, the way of 
flower-arrangement, the way of calligraphy, the way of painting, the way 
of military arts, the way of fencing, the way of jujutsu (i.e., judo), the way 
of archery, and the vay of medicine. Their origins seem to be in the i6th 
century ktween the Muromachi and Tokugawa periods. Such appellations 
as these do not find their correlations in the West. In this respect, there 
seems to be some affinity between the Japanese and the Indians, who 
developed the theory of art and the theory of technology with religious 
justification. Even then, for the Indians, art was a medium for personal 
deliverance, but for the Japanese it was hardly conceived as such. 
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The Japanese thought that to propagate Buddhism was to profit their 
particular human nexus. Tetsugen (1630-168^) says: 'That is why it 
CBuddhism^ turns out to be prayer for the state, service to the gods of the 
heaven and earth, repayment of one's debt to one's lord and father, and 
compensation for the subjects' services."*"" "All phenomenal things will 
end up with tranquility; all the doctrines will have their proper status, 
heaven and earth will be in their places; e\’erything will grow; peace will 
reign; and heaven and earth and the order of the state will long be 
secured."*®* 

As long as religion in Japan tends to realize itself within secular life, it 
will naturally lend itself to the practical and active. Among the various 
Buddhist sects, the Nichiren sect is the most pronounced in such a tend- 
ency. In spite of the fact that the Hokke Sutra itself commends ascetics to 
live tranquilly in- a life of contemplation, the Nichiren sect which sub- 
scribes to it tends tow'ards action. Nichiren, at the inauguration of his sect, 
recited ^'Ncmmydhdrengekyo* (Homage to the Lotus Sutra!) sonorously 
toward the sun in the forest of Asahi on Kiyosumi Mountain. The 
"sun" is a favorite character of the Nichiren sect, which often uses it for 
priests’ names. The Nichiren followers long for the effulgent sun. The 
religious custom of making a procession while repeating the Nichiren 
prayer and beatint^ drums would never have taken shape among the Bud- 
dhist orders of India or China. (The only thing which may possibly be 
comparable to this is the religious movement of Caitanya in modern 
India.) 

For a supplementary remark, the form of the acceptance of Chinese 
thought was also tinged with an activistic tendency in interpreting the Way 
of human btdngs. Jinsai Ito (1627-1705), in p^Acicular, und rands w'hat is 
called the Way as being active and as representing the princ jdc of growth 
and development, and on that basis he rejects the nihilism of Lao-tzu. He 
says: "Lao-tzu thinks that everything emerges out of nothing. But heaven 
and earth cover all from time immemorial; and the sun and moon always 
shine from time immemorial. The four seasons constantly shift from time 
immemorial; what changes with form always changes with form from time 
immemorial, and what changes wkh material always changes wdth material 
from time immemorial, i'hings inherit and ferment one another, and 
things go on living endlessly. How can one see what is called emptiness?"*'® 
For him the universe is one big living thing, and its incessant In * is w^hat 
the essence of the universe actually is. And sought the basis for such a 
view of looking at the universe as a living thing in the phrase. The great 
virtue of heaven and earth is called life,” in The Book of Change.*" 

In this manner It6 bestows a characteristically Japanese interpretation 
even upon the words of Confucius. Confucius says in the Analects: On 
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the river, the master says, What passes away passes thus. It never ceases 
day or night.^ ” The medieval Chinese interpreted the saying as words of 
lamentation that "What passes away is like the water of a river, which, 
once gone, never returns.” According to Chu-hsi C 1 1 3 ^* 200), they are the 
reflective observation of an objective spectator in which the water of the 
river is made to symbolize everything that is in incessant motion and flow. 
TTie Japanese Confucian scholar, Jinsai Ito however, gives these words an 
interpretation entirely different from the Chinese. According to him, the 
river stands for " he virtue of the wise man that is everyday made new, and 
never becomes stagnant,” and the whole sentence is the expression of the 
exuberance of human vitality.*'* In contrast to the negative, resigned, and 
indifferent character of the Chinese interpretation, Ito s is positive, active, 
and full of hopes. He has great confidence in human activity itself. 

Sorai Ogyu (1666-1728), diametrically opposed to Jinsai Ito in every- 
thing else, extols him as far as this ethics of activism is concerned. He says, 
"Master Ito s theory of things alive and dead is indeed the supreme wisdom 
of a thousand years.”*** He positively advocates activism, and rejects the 
static tendency of the Confucianists of the Sung period in China. "Heaven 
and earth are living things, and so is man. Those who regard them as 
diough they were tied up with a rope are only snobs poisoned by useless 
learning.”*'* Quiet sitting and having reverential love in one's heart are the 
methods of mental training made by most of the Confucianists of the Sung 
period; these are ridiculed by Ogyu: "As I look at them, even gambling 
appears superior to quiet sitting and having reverential love in 
ones heart.”*'* (This corresponds to the view of Shdsan Suzuki, who, Zen 
priest thought he was, rejected the ascetic practice of sitting in meditation, 
and, instead, recommended labor in secular professional life.) A necessary 
conclusion drawn from such an attitude was the recommendation, as was 
made by Ogyu, of practical learning, useful in practical life. And such was 
the mental climate which nurtured the economic theory of Shundai Dazai 
(1680-1747) and the legal philosophy of Chikukei Miura (1689-1756^ 
both of whom were Ogyu's disciples. 

It is one of the pronounced characteristics of Japanese Confucianism 
to commend activist ethics, on the one hand, and to reject the thoughts of 
passive quietism, on the other. The most distinctively Japanese scholars 
stand for the monis: : of matter, repudiating the dualism of reason and 
matter. Sok5 Yamaga (1622-1685), Jinsai Ito, and Ekken Kaibara 
(1650-1714) are all monists, believing in matter as the first principle of 
existence, llie second characteristic, running parallel to the first, is that 
Japanese Confucianism directs its attention to politics, economics, and law, 
the pracrical aspects of human hfe. Alilmu|h sur- 
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The characteristics of Japanese thinking, as revealed in the form of 
the acceptance of Confucianism, exactly correspond to those revealed in 
the form of the acceptance of Buddhism. 

That Japan alone was lapid in the process of nodernization in recent 
years, while the other Asiatic countries were genera^y slow in the process, 
may partly be attributed to the emphasis laid bv the Japanese upon practical 
activities within the scKial nexus.®^^ 

A great danger lies, however, in the fact that the religious view of the 
Japanese, as discussed above, may easily degenerate into the sheer utilitari- 
anism of profit-seeking activities, should it lose sight of the significance of 
the absrdute, which underlies the productive life of all vocations. It is 
especially true with a jx-ople like the Japanese, who are not too preoccupied 
wdth religious matters But at the same time credit should be given to the 
tendency to find values in the human nexus. If the religion of Japan were 
enhanced to such a height where religious truth might be realized in 
accordance a :i.::nan ne: as at once universal and particular, transcend- 
ing all limited social 1(»\ allies and at the same time embracing all of them, 
then and only then will it acquire a universal significance. 

Acutenesa of Moral Self-Refiectiofi 

I'he crnphasiN put upon practice within the actual human nexus and 
the stress laid upin the relationships among individuals rather than upon 
the existence of the individual person increase the sensitivity of man to his 
relationship with other men. First of all, given a wav of -Ving which 
emphasr/es scK'ial coojk ration as the basic structure and the g ind of the 
individu.d’s life, it iKxnnies a matter of vital importance for a man what 
others in the group ma\ think of him. WV should not fail a) consider, for 
example, the keen seriM nf s<.Kial prestige of the Japanese. In the sixteenth 
century, LurojK-an missionaries came to Japan and rcjxirtcd that the Japa- 
nese placed scKial prestige before wealth, a trait not so strong among 
Europeans.®'"' \\"hai influence this tendency exerted upon Japanese Bud- 
dhism is an interesting que^^ion to pose. It would seem that the keen sense 
of honor of the Japanese is jloselv tied up, externally, with the high esteem 
for the hierarchical order. And internally, in some cases, it motivates the 
moral faculty of self reflection. It posits before in the ideal of tht infinite 
good that he should strive for, it induces him to reflect, by contrast, upon 
the sorry fact thai he himself is t(x> weak and helpless to refrain from doing 
evil; and thus it awakens w'ithin him the consciousness of man s sinful- 
ness. 

The Jodo sect, introduced from China, reached the zenith of its 
development with Shinrar "1173-1262), in whom the anguish of moral 
self-reflection was extremely acute. 
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'Truly I have come to realize, and it is deplorable, that I am an idiotic 
vulture, drowned in the boundless sea of carnal desires, lost in the enor- 
mous mountains of worldly ambitions, not being pleased with becoming 
endded to be saved, and taking no pleasure in approaching the True 
Evidence. Shame on me; woe is me!"*** 

These sentences ought not be understood as owing to the fact that 
Shinran was a monk under the lay condidon, married and eating meat, and 
that he therefore wished to make a confession. There are instances, in the 
Indian**® as well as in the Chinese*** Buddhist scriptures, of monks who 
were married and ate meat. But moral self-reflecdon as acute as Shinran s 
seems not to be indicated in the Buddhist literature of other countries* 
Monks who broke their vows in India appear to have held the notion that 
sins could be expiated by reciting magical formulae (dharanO *** Little has 
been said about the pangs of conscience of renegade monks in China. 
Shinran, on the contrary, could not but face the shameful reality' of man. 
Shinran, who looked into the deeper self of man, turned to the Buddha, 
the Absolute One. He was thus led to advocate "the discipline of non- 
disdpline," which was underlined by self-reflection of great moral intensity. 
CIt is a pity that the discipline of non-discipline" should now come to Ix' 
interpreted by most of the Shin-sect followers as doing without disc'ipline, 
and that thus it should now be identified with the lack of moral self- 
reflection.) 

The motivation for the ascetics of India and China to enter pricsthcxid 
was, in most cases, the realization of the impermanence of the phenomenal 
world, rather than the realization of man s sinfulness. In the case of 
Shinran, however, litde is said about the impermanence of this world. The 
controlling motivation for Shinran is the sense of sinfulness in man*s life 
rather than that man is simply variable. The fundamental thing about man 
is that he is a sinner, obsessed with afflictions, yielding to evils. Realizing as 
he does that things are impermanent, he still clutches at these impermanent 
things. Man is so deeply immersed in sins that he could never be saved but 
for the miraculous power of the vow of Amitabha, That was what Shinran 
preached. In his writings, he reflected upon the nature of evils and went so 
far as to classify the categories of evil. 

The j 5 do doctrine of China was transformed by these factors of moral 
self-reflection into the Jodo doctrine of Shinran. The Chinese Buddhist 
Shan-tao C6i 3-681), in explaining "the heart of sincerity” which the ascetic 
should always observe, says: "You should not assume outwardly the appear- 
ance of wisdom, goodness and religious abstinence, while embracing decep- 
tions inwardly."*" According to Shinran, the deceptions such as "avarice, 
anger, injustice, falsehood, mischief, fraudulence, and a hundred others” 
make for "the evil nature" of man, which is so intrinsic to man that ascetic 
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practice even of the utmost austerity could not possibly purify him of these 
evils. Such a belief of Shinran led him to read Shan-tao’s words differently 
from the way they originally stood: "You could not assume outwardly the 
appearance of wisdom, gtxjdness and religious abstinence, since you em- 
brace illusions inwardly."^-* Shinran, whose profound moral self-reflection 
made him cry, "There is no end of evil nature, Man's mind is as abominable 
as a viper”; could not accept the teaching of Shan-tao without the 
transformation of its mc-ming into what he himself thought fit. 

I Icrv clearly is a tlier»ry of the redcemabiliry’ of man's wicked nature. 
Man IS by nature evil, in.d because he is evil, a xording to that theory, he is 
entitled to be saved by tb^ benevolence of Amitabha. He is not 

expected t(y be sa\ed tliH.iigb any other d xtrirx. Although this theory of 
the redeemabilit) o( in. u s »jvil nature i'* gener.diy recognized to have been 
originaic<l b\ Sluni.u stiuilar views were upheld by others. The book, 
I t*rhatim on tiu- ! Ju'S of the lutun Lifr savs: "Since the so-called 
Original Vov • ^ ■ --t.lbfM it ought to lx* n'membered, exists solely for the 

uike of stirncTs (oni nie;; of en7 disytf^itiuns und >ioi fm the sake of jaints 
a}id 5 *v^es. it is il.'c meaning of faith to l>eiieve. without an\ shadow of 
doubt in the ri deem U)!iitv i;f uneselFl , c' cn if one finds oneself to be of 
evil A ' at.nent, prcsurnahl\ of Saint Hnnen’s, goes as fol- 

lows "L\ei) a g'f.d j.,, rclxirn into il c Pure Land, and I.ow much more 
V' With a wiiktc! n\; '‘ *' Tliis is an oral in.«:truction transmitted to me.” 
Thesi' two instances I a’. v much in common with the following assertion of 
Shinran "I.ven a go^.l man is reborn into the Pure Land, and how much 
more Sr wiib a w icked m.'.rV But people generallv think that C' en a wicked 
man is re!x»rn iiiio the Pure Land, and how much more so iib a good 
man' I hougii this latter \..i\ of tlnnkmg appears at first sight icasonable, 
\et 11 is not in accord will) the purjX)ri of the Original \’ow, the faith in the 
Otb.er Powc r. ' 

I he vehement deniam! for the redemption of the wicked W'as a consist- 
ent undercurrent all thn'Ui^b the Heian period, and the tales of death anJ 
various other stones of tlu period have recorded instances that heinous 
criminals and those who made slaughter a trade constantly practiced ♦:em- 
htitsu prayers. Bv the latter naif of the Heian peruxl (ca. 850), at least, the 
idea of the salvation of the wicked was firmlv established in tiieix\, and 
W'as socially acknowledgid In bclic\crs in the doctrine that ibutsu 
practice enabled one to be reborn into the Puic Land.*"® At that time the 
systematization of the idea was not vet complete, but such a current of 
thought gradually develojHid, with theoretical refinements, into an intrinsic 
part of the Jodo-shin dextrine. This is not to sav that all ihc Jodo sects of 
Japan held to this view. But it is significant that fhi'^ assertion of the right 
of the wicked to be reborn into the Pure Land came to be explicitly stated 
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in Japan only. The Jodo sects of India and China, broadly speaking, with 
due allowances for exceptions, took a view similar to that of Honen, 
namely, "Even sinners are reborn (into the Pure Land), and how much 
more so with good men!”*** 

It is noteworthy that profound religious self-reflection, based upon the 
Jodo doctrine, was professed by some of the Emperors of Japan. 

"Though the mind s moon shines. 

To show the way to the Pure Land, 

Woe be to the clouds still uncleared.” 

(By Emperor Gotoba, 1 180-1239) 

The poem means that ardent as my desire is to be reborn into the Pure 
Land, trusting and relying upon the vow of Amitabha, the sins 1 have 
committed weigh so heavily upon mv hejrt that they make me haunted by 
doubts about the vow; and how far beyond, how far beyond comprehension, 
the poem laments, is the state of true salvation. 

"I wish to be awakened from a dream, 

Only to enter another dream; 

Beyond my vision, lies the world of Reality.” 

That one w'ishes to be awakened from a dream is a pr(K)f that one is 
still in the dream, the poem asserts, and toJ)c rcallv awakened from the 
dream is the state that lies still far bevond one's experience. 

The idea that the wicked are eligible to l>ecome Buddhas was accepted 
by Nichiren and was incorporated into his religious doctrine. He rccog 
nized himself to be one of "the ordinar)' men as idiotic, ignorant, and 
unenlightened,”^^® and he reflected that "wc arc fools and dullards un- 
worthy to become disciples of the Buddha, who have fallen into evil deeds 
in the age of corruption,”’” Unworthy as a man such as himself was, he 
still believed man would be saved through and only through the Hokke 
(Lotus) sutra. "Even he who has committed ten evils and five heavy sins, as 
long as he does not violate the Lotus sutra, shall without doubt be reborn 
into the Pure Land and become a Buddha.”®** 

Is it not true, however, that religious and moral self-reflection as 
profound as the above, is confined mainly to the Jodo sect? Is it not a fact 
that so-called enlightenment in the Zen sect has nothing to do with moral 
considerations? Such questions may naturally occur to a critical reader. The 
question about the relationship between Zen and morality requires a chap- 
ter of its own. Suffice it to state here that the form of the Zen doctrine 
accepted in Japan, as in the case of Dogen, reveals a profound moral 
self-reflection. He attaches great importance to the act of making a confes- 
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sion. "Should you confess in this manner, the assistance of the Buddha 
would assuredly be yours. Make a confession to the Buddha with your soul 
and body, and the power of the confession will eradicate all the roots of 
your sins."**'^’ I Ic commends gcxxl deeds and preaches that one will be able 
to become a Buddha through one’s good doings. "In order to become a 
Buddha, one needs only a simple way: Not to do evil deeds, not to be 
obsessed with the matter of life and death, but to take pity upon mankind, 
to revere one’s superior, to be considerate to one’s inferior, and to keep one’s 
mind free from hatred, desires, afflictions and anxieties is exactly what is 
called being a Buddha. One should not seek Buddhahood anywhere 
else.”’ 1 le emphasizes tlic observ'ance of injunctions.®’*® Let us compare his 
attitude with that of his Chinese master, Ju ching (i 163-1228). As far as 
the records of Ju-chin^'s teachings are concejned, there is no evidence of 
any deep consciousness in him. On the contrary, he keeps himself aloof 
from the distinction be tween good and evil, toward which he assumes an 
attitude of nonchalance and dispassionate regard. “I have heard that all 
good deeds are like a fly eyeing blood. I have heard that all wicked deeds 
are like a cui) ta:n:.^ into lx ding water.”’^'’ In the records of his teaching 
one finds the chara( teristics of the later Chinese Zen priests who used to 
invent nonsensical j»h rases. 

The emphasis upon introspection among Japanese priests is apparent 
also among Lumen. Minamoto no-Sanctomo (i 102-1219) says: 

"There’s no wav out 
Of this agonizing hell. 

Whose empty vault 
Onlv flames can fill.” 

(A poem reflecting upc one’s sins.) 

"The founder of a temple. 

The erector of a tower. 

For their acts get credit; 

But none gets merits. 

So rewarding as a repentant sinner.” 

(A song of confession)”^ 

On the whole, when and only when one reflects upon one s deeds 
sincerely enough is one awakened to one’s owi: infulncss. 

(The consciousness of man’s sinfulness is also a distinctive feature of 
Christianity, and a comparison between Christianity and Buddhism in this 
respect opens a new theme which cannot be dealt with here.) 

It may be argued that the psychological unrest caused by the social 
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distiixbtnoes during the medieval period, togedber with the introduction cS 
Buddhism, gave rise to the consciousness of man’s sinfulness; and that the 
Japanese weie originally lacking in such a consciousness. It is true that the 
Japanese of antiquity regarded sin as a kind of material entity, which could 
easily be purged by means of a ritual of purification. (In this respect, the 
Japanese have much in common with the Brahmanists of ancient India.) 
The lack of sin-consciousness is also noticeable among present-day Japa- 
nese. It may be rightly asserted that, generally speaking, the Japanese are 
not at all very sin-conscious and that this fact is closely tied up with the 
this-worldly tendency of the Japanese, which we have pointed out in 
an earlier chapter. And there are features in the history of thought in Japan 
which disprove the points we have just made. Take, for instance, the case 
of the acceptance of Confucianism. Sorai Ogyu. a Confucianist with 
characteristically Japanese attitudes in some respects, supported the theory 
that the good or e\'il of a deed is judged by its results as against the theory* 
as held by the Chinese Confucianists of the Sung period (960- 1 126), that 
it is judged by the motives of the doer.®** 

Whether or not the Japanese^in general were acute in religious and 
moral self-reflection is difficult to decide. But one thing at least is clear, that 
in accepting the Buddhist thought of China, such moral transformations as 
have been discussed above were effected by some of the Japanese Buddhists. 
It was also reported by the European missionaries, who came to Japan in 
the sixteenth century, that crimes were relatively few, and order reigned 
among the Japanese.*®* In any case, although they are weak in 
*‘sin-consciousness'* in Us religious sense, they arc sensitive in “shame- 
consciousness’* in its practical and moral sense. For the Japanese, whether 
or not one infringes religious disciplines is a matter of little consequence. A 
matter of vital importance for them traditionally has been whether or not 
one conforms to the mores of a particular social nexus to which one 
belongs. A question may be raised as to whether the presence of moral 
consciousness, as just mentioned, may be inconsistent with the lack of the 
spirit of criticism, as discussed earlier. But the inconsistency disappears 
when one understands “the moral consciousness” to be applicable only to 
those acts within ones own immediate group. 

Let us now consider how the Japanese themselves think of this repu 
diation of Buddhist discipline in general, on the one hand, and the observa- 
tion of moral practice within a particular human nexus, on the other. 

Onk6 (171&-1804) was the most prominent among the high priests 
of the Shingon sect of the past who instructed and enlightened common 
people without recourse to magical practices but by means of preaching 
only. And it was the discipline of Ten Good Vows which was ordained as 
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followi: love and save all living creatures widi a heart of benevoIencr» do 
not deprive anyone, from the highest officials down to common men, of his 
proper due but let him be in his proper place; observe decorum in man- 
woman relationships; do not utter a falsehood; do not use flowery woids^ 
which impair the virtues of adults and go against the way of heaven and 
earth; do not insult others, or do not put others to shame; do not use 
double-tongued speech; do not be avaricious; do not yield to anger, which 
nullifies all good deeds; do not have a “wrong view,” i.e., believe in die 
Buddha, in the Law, and that the virtuous power of gods is not futile.** He 
wrote many books on the subject of the Ten Good Vows, and often 
preached about them at various places ** He was interested neither in the 
abstract thinking of Indian Buddhism nor in the doctrines contained in the 
labored commentaries of Chinese Buddhism, but he was mainly concerned 
with the direct approach of preaching practical virtues. Surprisingly erudite 
as he was, remarkably well versed as he was in Buddhist philosophy, and 
especially, forerunner though he was in the modem method of studying 
Sanskrit, he » dial thr discipline of the ten good deeds was enough 

so far as the enlightenment of the common people was concerned. Those 
who wished to listen to Onko's preachings — from the Emperor to the 
common people — were not interested in metaphysical discussions, but solely 
in the moral teachings that would be of immediate use in concrete acts of 
everyday life. (That was why only his philosophical and doctrinal disserta- 
tions were written exclusively in Chinese.^ 

Onko followed the tradition of Indian Buddhism when he tried to 
realize Buddhism within everyday acts through the discipline of the Ten 
Good Vows. The listing of virtues after the fashion of Indi.in Buddhism, 
however, was not to the liking of the Japanese in general, w ^ looked for 
the one central virtue directly posited. It is the virtue of honesty" or 
"truthfulness" which w’as originally adopted from Buddhism, that emerged 
from such a demand and came to be generally recognized as the central 
virtue by the Japanese. 

The word ‘Tioncst)" has come into use since the Nara period 
(7 1 0-784).** TTic Imperial rescripts, issued at their several enthronements, 
of the Emperors Ninmei, Montoku, Seiwa, and Yozei during the Heian 
period (794-857) unanimously state “an honest heart” to be the virtue that 
all the subjects should strive for.** Probably influenced by them was the 
doctrine of the Isc Shrine instituted by the Fr* ’ Books of Shintoisr>^ during 
the Kamakura period (1185-1^33), according to which the Sun Goddess 
was supposed to have said: “Divine protection is based upon honesty. 
During the Muromachi period ( 1 336-1 573), the virtue of “honesty as the 
doctrine of the Ise Shrine came to prevail among the entire populace. 
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According to Chikafusa Kitabatake (i 293-1 354)> the three divine treasures 
of the Japanese Imperial family symbolize the virtues of '^honesty/' "benevo- 
lence,'^ and "wisdom” respectively. 

Although a concept conesponding to the virtue of 'lionesty” may very 
well have existed since primitive Shintoism, the term itself was adopted 
from Buddhism. The word ‘Tionesty” may have come also from the Con- 
fudan classics,*^ but it appears in Buddhist scriptures as well.®** It was 
generally recognized by the Japanese of those days that the virtue of 
'Tionesty” in 1 ter Shintoism originated from Buddhism.**® 

The Jodo doctrine esteems, in particular, the three states of mind, 
namely, sincerity, belief in the efficacy of prayer, and wishing to be reborn 
into the Pure Land, which are requisite for rebirth in paradise. It was 
Shinran who made these three states of mind converge upon one, ‘a heart 
of truthfulness, not mingled with illusion; a heart of honesty, not adulter 
ated with falsehood.”**^ According to Shinran. a religious faith ultimately 
amounts to honesty, or being loyal and truthful. Many other Japanese 
priests also extol the virtue of honesty in this sense.*** 

The virtue of honesty was especially emphasized by Nichiren, who 
considered that it was for honesty of heart that the Flokke Sutra preaches 
the Truth, and therein he recognized the ultimate significance of the Lotus 
Sutra. 'The Hokke Sutra teaches one 'to be honest and to avoid trickery/ 
and talks about those who are 'completely truthful,’ 'straightforward in 
nature and flexible in intention' or 'gentle and straightforw'ard.' It is the 
sutra to believe, for those who are as honest as an arrow shot straight from a 
bow-string, and as a string drawn straight by a carpenter.”*^*' Tlius he traces 
the authentic source of the virtue "honesty” to the Hokke (I^otus) Sutra. 
He then divides "honesty” into two categ(»ries, i.e., "the honesty of this 
world” and "the honesty beyond this world/’^'^' and maintains, "Nichiren is 
the only individual in Japan who is honest both in this world and bc'vond 
this world.”**^ 

At the beginning of the Tokugawa period in the 17th century, 2aii\ 
Master Shosan Suzuki, developed a theory of professional ethics of his own 
in his book, "'Rules of Conduct for Every Citizen” in which he urged that 
Buddhism put into practice was nothing but the virtue of "honesty” acted 
upon.*** Neither in India nor in China was an assertion made so explicit 
that Buddhism was nothing but honesty put into practice, although Bud- 
dhist teachings in these countries had similar implications. 

Thus» both Shintoists and Buddhists in Japan attached great impor 
tance to the word "honesty,” which had appeared only sporadically in 
Buddhist scriptures, and finally accorded it the position of the central 
virtue in the general scheme of Japanese ethics.*** 
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The virtue of honesty seems to be in harmony with the Japanese pro- 
pensity to loyalty.**^ Such a moral consciousness probably emerged from the 
tendencies of the Japanese to make much of limited human relationships, 
their fondness for fashioning a closed social next , and the tendency to 
demand complete loyalty and mutual trust among loose who belong to that 
nexus. 

These characteristics seem to be manifest also in the forms in which 
the Japanese accepted Chinese thought. C hincse learning was accepted by 
the Japanese in the past as ethical teaching. From among various Chinese 
types of thought, the Japanese selected, in particular, Confucianism, 
strongly imbued With a moral set of precepts appropriate to a closed social 
nexus. 'Fhis Confuci.inism itself was then interpreted in terms of 'loyalty 
and fidelity,” b\' Jiiisai Ito (1627-1705;. who made these notions the two 
central virtues (A his doctrine, while the \iriue of “sincerits” was stressed in 
the Kaiiokudo scIkkjI, and this line of interpretation was carried out thor- 
oughly by the Mito schex)!.^®^ All of these three schools of Japanese Confu- 
cianism aim<vl at "no falschcxx], no deception.'’ as their ideal. Herein lies 
one of the characteristics ot Japanese Confucian dcx'trine. 

A tendenev such as this emphasis on lovaltv and fidelity also charac- 
teri7es the Japanese* acceptance of ChrisiianitN . It is pointed out that 
Christianit\ during ilie Meiji pc*rioci '' iS68-ic;i2^ was fundamentally ethi- 
cal and cultural 10 nature. Different systems )f thought — Buddhism, Chi- 
nese- ideas, and W'estern religions- met with different forms of adaptation 
in Japan, and ea^li of these forms has distinct significance. But at the same 
time the common denominators among all of these forms of adaptation 
ought not to be ovcrl«Kiked. 

Those who oh‘AT\ ed the moral confu'-ion in Japan ’ mediately after 
W orld W’ar 11 mav be led to doubt the proposition that tht ipanese in the 
past were moralisiiv^allv inclined. As far as the observance of honesty 
within a closed scKia! nexus is concerned, however, litt.: difference seems 
to be discoverable lx tween traditional and recent Japanese morality\ The 
difference seems to lie rather in the fact that what was considered to be 
morally tenable in Japan’s ' closed door” past beccmics untenable under 
rapidly changing woildwide stxial and economic condition*’ to which Japan 
is adapting itself. Flic uliiiiinal concept of honesty as lovaltv to the clan 
and EmjHTor is applit,;hle only to the conduct t.)f man as a member of the 
particular and limited human nexus to which he Ixdongs. it is not appli- 
cable to the conduct of man as a member v.' human society as a ..hole. This 
shortcoming of the traditional moral concept suddenK proves to be a 
weakness that needs to he (overcome at a time of social confusion in the 
rapidly changing relations of Japan to the rest of the world. 
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Avweness of Religju>m Values 

There was no disdnct cmicept of god among die primidve Japanese. 
As to die origin of the word (God)» dim are conflicting views 

among sdiolars, and none of them has yet produced any conclusive evi- 
dence. "Kewi" in Japanese may mean “above” “one's superior/' or "hair,” 
and the political ruler was once called ‘*ohami*‘ (the one that is above us). 
Everything placed above one both in space or in the hierarchical order is 
called “hnmt.” Even if the etymological origin of each “komt” is different, 
the difference is not discernible in daily usage. For the Japanese, therefore, 
God was not a distinct entity complete in itself, but was diffused in all, that 
is, above and beyond ordinary human beings. It was the custom of Shin- 
toism from antiquity to deify those persons who rendered distinguished 
services to a particular human nexus such as a family, a village, or a native 
conununity. 

“I do not understand the meaning of the term kami. Speaking in 
general, however, it may be said that kami signifies, in the first place, the 
deities of heaven and earth that appear in the ancient records and also the 
spirits of the shrines where they are worshipped. 

It is hardly necessary to say that it includes human beings. It also 
includes such objects as birds, beasts, trees, plants, seas, mountains, and so 
forth. In ancient usage, anything whatsoever which was outside the ordi 
nary, which possessed superior power, or which was awe-inspiring, was 
called kami. Eminence here does not refer merely to the superiority of 
nobility, goodness, or meritorious deeds. Evil and mysterious things, if they 
are extraordinary and dreadful, arc called kami. It is needless to say that 
amcmg human beings who are called kami the successive generations of 
sacred emperors are all included. The fact that emperors are also called 
“distant kami" is understandable, because from the standpoint of common 
people, they are remote, majestic, and worthy of reverence. In a lesser 
degree we find, in the present as well as ancient times, human beings who 
are kami. Although they may not be accepted throughout the whole coun- 
try, in each province, each village, and each family there are human beings 
who are kami, each one according to his own proper position. The kami of 
the divine age were for the roost part human beings of that time and, 
because the people of tliat time were all kami, that era is called the Age of 
the Gods (koml-yo).''”* 

This interpretation, which is that of Norinaga Motoori, was accepted 
also by Atsutane Hirata.^^ As long as such a view of gods is held, the 
conception of God, whether transcendental or immanent, which sets down 
a categorical imperative, transcending the limitation of any particular 
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human nexus, is impossible. That was why even after the introduction of 
Buddhism into Japan, the Japanese never discarded their traditional stand* 
aid of evaluation, that of judging things in terms of a particular human 
nexus. They re^tided as atolute the authority of ancestws, parents, lords, 
the state, and dM Emperor, to whcmi religion was subjected and made to 
serve. It follows that a religious order in the Western sense was never 
firmly established in japan. Shrine Shintoism never gave rise to a . closely 
knit religious order and neither did Confucianism. The same was true even 
in the case of Buddhism, which claims to be a universal religion. 

The ecclesiastical authorities of Buddhist orders and sects in Japan 
were subjccunl to the secular authorities of the state and feudal lords, and 
the former assumed an attitude of compromise towards the latter to the 
point of subservie/uf. The Indian Buddhist tradition that "the ascetic 
never pays homage to the king"^” was neither put into practice, nor even 
given any attention Tlie Buddhists in Japan regarded honor bestowed on 
them bv the Imperial family or by feudal lords as of supreme value. Under 

these circ- r.;; s the Buddhist orders in japan, even in the medieval 

{xrriod, never wielded a power comparable to that of the religious orders in 
medie\'al Eurojx-.*'’ They were even less respected than the Buddhist 
ouiers in South Asiatic countries. 


The orders were often placed under the control of political powers. 
The hierarchical stiucture of secular scxriety v.as brought directly into the 
ordt'rs. In India, on the contrars'. the hierarchical structure of secular 
saxiety never penetrated into the religious orders, and the ranking of 
ascetics was dc’termmed solely according to the number of years of priest- 
hood. Even the king of a great country, one having entered priesthood, had 
to accept the lowest lank.’** Such a tradition -.rpears to ha. • been observed 
also in China. Even a rich man s son, once having entered ■ iesthcxid, put 
on a plain raiment. It was with some surprise that Dogen recounted the 
story of a rich man s ym in China, who, being asked wh> he was dressed so 
plainly, answered simply, "Because 1 have become a monk. ’** By contrast, 
a son of the aristocracy in japan, after having entered priesthood, was 
given a privileged status. This fact is proved by the existence of a great 
number of temples which the "monk princes” made the!, places of r^- 
denec. The status of t! c "monk Emperor" or of the "monk-pnnee has 
never been recognired in any other country than japan. If one stu les rom 
what families the successive chief abbots of the Tendai sect came, one cm 
better understand the cK»se interconnectioi. stablished between the secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities. The Honganji Temple 
nally aimed at a religion of and for people, finally acquire e 
status of a temple of a monk prince. The head-temples of various Wte 
of the Jadtwhin sect succeeded in establishing a close connection thioug 
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both economic and kinship relations with the Imperial family and aristoC’ 
racy. The popes of the head-temples of the various Jodo-shin sects exer- 
cised their authority as an aristocracy and as the heads of the orders over 
common believers. Although their status vvitliin the hierarchy of the secular 
aristocracy was not high, still they enjoyed the privilege of being members 
of the aristocracy. This is not to deny the existence of those (and their 
number is by no means negligible) who kept their pride as impeccable men 
of religion, standing aloof from worldly privileges. Dogen, for instance, 
never put on the purple robe, saying that even the monkey and the stork 
would laugh at him, should he ever wear it.^‘“ TTie Soto sect, however, 
which continued * is teachings, took to the custom of receiving the title of 
Zen master from the Emjx^ror for the chief abbot of its head temples. 

TTie transplanting of the hierarchical system of the secular world 
transformed the religious order into a st'cular communitv. Many of the 
priests of the Heian period entered temples not necessarily in order to 
search for the truth but in quest of worldly honors, riches, and privileges. 
“Goro is a scholar and great high priest of the Tendai sect. 1 le is a great 
master in Indian logic and Buddhist philosophy. I le is also well versed in 
the Buddhist scriptures and the canons of other sclux)l$. I le has the Ahhid- 
hanmkoia and Buddhist idealism at the tip of his tongue, and keeps the 
profound teaching of the Tendai doctrine at the depth of his heart. . . . 
No clerical position, high or low, is good enough for him. I le aspires 
only to be chief abbot of the Tendai order.'* 

The surest way to acquire riches and honors as a priest was to Uvome 
intimate with the aristocracy, who concentrated the greatest |X)wer and 
wealth of society in their hands. Consequently, priests availed themselves 
of all means and opportunities to gain access to the aristocracy. 

With the decline of the power of the Fujiwara clan, an increasing 
number of its members entered temples and became prie.sts, since high 
official positions in the secular world were no longer guaranteed to them. 
When the migration of the Fujiwara membcTS into Buddhist temples t(K)k 
place, practically all the key positions within the temples came to be 
monopolized by the clan. In those days the most promising students went 
into temples and worked hard in order to attain high jxisitions therein. But 
they were no longer able to do so, now that those p)si lions were rest'rved 
only for the members of the Fujiwara clan. None but the clan of the 
Fujiwara could advanc*^ to the ranks of **Ajari*' (acarya, Esoteric Master) 
and “Sdgd," (Superintendent of Monks), unless one was endowed with 
prodigious learning and extraordinary longevity. On the other hand, even a 
man of mediocre ability, if he were connected to the Fujiwara family, 
could rise, immediately after he entered priesthood, to the rank 
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of *‘Gondai55zu*' (Acting Chief Superintendent) at best, or to that of "Gon- 
shosozu*' (Acting Assistant Superintendent) at second best, or at least to 
the rank of "Hdgen" (Dcacon).^*^ For the key positions of the religious or- 
ders to be monopolized by the royal family and the members of the aristoc- 
racy would never have been possible in Buddhist countries other than Japan. 

Such a sacrilege wrought by the secular powers upon the Buddhist 
orders up to the Heian peri(jd C794-857) seems to have its origin in the 
process by which th(jse orders were instituted. The Buddhist orders of those 
days in Japan were not necessarily generated by any intense religious and 
spiritual demands of the people. On the contrary, they were instituted to 
meet the demands cjf the Imperial family and aristocracy, and developed 
under their protection. So it seems only natural that they were desecrated 
by their own originators. 

The religious orders after the Kamakura period (1 185-1333) stand out 
in contrast; they arose from genuine religious needs of the people, and 
developed, lui Ij. time b^Ing, independently of secular authorities. But 
even those orders were placed under the control of the secular authorities 
with the inception of the centralized government of the feudal regime at 
the lx*ginning of the modern period. Even the Honganji Temple, once the 
stronghold of resi>t.ince against the st*cular power of feudalism, submitted 
to interference by llidcyoshi Toyotomi (15^6-1598), who succeeded in 
unifying the tountry."'^'^ Finally the Temple was divided into the West and 
the East I longaiiji Te mples by the astute policy of leyasu Tokugawa. 

When religious orders finally yielded to the secular authority^, the 
feudal political pt)\Na established overall religious contr^’ In the Toku- 
gawa pericxl. the OtTice of the Administration of Shrine md Temples 
Bngio) was c-stahlished within the central government, and similar 
offices were established within the governments of the \ '.rious daimyd; an 
Office of Issuing Orders (huregashira'^ was instituted within the central 
government. The fumtuin of the latter oftke was to convey the orders of 
the central government to the temples under control, and to transmit to the 
government jx'titions fr»*m the subordinate temples. To th’^ office, priests 
were appointed. But tlv’ Office of the .Administration of Shrines and 
Temples was ojxm onK to the vassals of the shogunate or to the feudal 
lords in hereditary vay*s.ilage to the shogunate. In medieval China also, 
overall religious contnd was set up by the government. But i.. medieval 
CTiina, priests were apjxxnied to the office of religious administration. In 
Japan, however, the secular warriors, qua warriors, were appointed to the 
office and administered religious matters It was not a ndigious order itself, 
but the secular authority, that settled any controversy over a religious 
doctrine within the order. (It was the Tokugawa Government, for example. 
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that worked out the final setdement on the controversy on the three kinds 
of deeds — of mind, body, and speech — the most important of all the doctri- 
nal controversies in the Jodo-shin sect.) 

The gradual fomiatio!i of the relationship between the main temple 
and sub-temple, based upon the principles of the lineage of teachings and 
of master-disciple relationship, corresjxMided to the development cf the 
feudal hierarchical relaiictnship within secular s^nriety at the beginning of 
the Tokugawa period. The Tokugavva Government, vvlien it came to 
power, enforced Sis main and-sub temple relationship, making it a fixed 
system of hierarchy. It determined the l ontrol and-submission relationships 
among the headquarters cS main temples, and a descending order of several 
kinds of hierarchical suh temples. In t!ie religious ordinances, strict adher- 
ence to the regulations about the relaii<ms of the main temple to the 
sub-temples was ordained, and it w'as stipulated that the infringement of 
the regulations would Ik.* severely punished. I -or those temples which did 
not belong to any main temple, the succe^slon of the resident piiesthooii 
was not allowed and the temples were even conris<.ated. 

The history of religion in Japan shows, just as Max WVlx'r right Iv 
pointed out, that the state functioned not as a patron ( Schutz-patronnC' I*m 
as the religious police CRc!igirni!,poIizei) of Buddhism.'*''* And (»nlv or* ocli 
a historical basis was the government after the Moiii Rest* •ration at -It to 
attain complete religious control, and to push it t-j such an fX'tremt that no 
parallel can bo found in any other modern nation. Buddhists during the 
Meiji period resisted the lendcncv M destroy their religion wirfi v’ul<*rur, 
by arguing that Buddhism was not in eontradiciMn witl*. Nip}H»nism. and 
that in the West freedom of reliv;ion was guaranteed. T h*' pressure of the 
state, however, w'as too great for them to cope with. “Freedom (h religion” 
was at Potsdam proclaimed one of the “Four Fieedoins," and it reminds 
of the solitary’ outcries of our forel>cars. 

Under these circumstances, religious orders in japan have never luul 
much authority, nor were the men of religion as highly respected as they 
were in the West. This lack of s^xial status i.n not a phenomenon of recent 
origin. The Buddhist Hymns on the Reminiscences of Grief, by Shii'ran, 
deplores the fact as follows: 

“Tokeni ..re these, that Buddhism they despise: 

Nuns and Monks are made their slaves, 

The names of priests are given to knaves." 

Such was the situation even in the medieval period when religion was 
supposed to have flourished. Kenko writes: ‘There are [X'rhaps none less to 
be envied than monks* Lady Seishonagem rightly says. ‘People regard them 
as trifling as a chip.' In this, we find a man who was a priest himself 
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deprecating the priesthood. Such attitudes were fairly typical of the Japa* 
nesc in general and have continued up to the present.®®® Such attitudes 
would have been inconceivable to the Buddhists of either South Asia, 
including India, or of Eastern Asia, including China. 

To illustrate this point, Yorinaga Fujiw'ara (.120-1156), the fighting 
Minister of the I^ft, who was exceptionaliy well versed for a layman in 
Indian logic, invited Egyo and Z5shun, priests of the Kofuku Temple, to 
teach him Indian logic. The case is exactly reversed in India, where kings 
drove their chariots by themselves to pay homage to men of religion, and 
graciously asked them to teach them their teachings. In Japan, the status of 
the Minister of the was placed far above the learned priests of the 
time. 


The reason why nuns and monks were* despised may be attributed to 
the fact that iri antiqinty, even outcastes were able to become nuns and 
monks, and to the fact that since nuns and monks were exempted from 
taxes, there v'*'rn minv who secretly entered the priesthood, despite the 
law's to prohibit such a practice. But in India, where religious ascetics were 
highly respected, priests even of outcaste origin were nc\er l^X'ked down 
upon, at Ica.^l am<jng the believers c‘f the same sect. So we are led to 
conclude that this ,enJencv to ndicule tiuns arid monks is associated with 
tlie Japancst iruiin.iiion lO lay greater emphasis u[X)n mundane affairs. 

Throughout the feudal age in Japan, die class of warriors preserv^ed 
their pride and jx)wcr as the mling class, and consequently never submitted 
to the guidance of iV.idJhist priests with a^s^dute obedience, to say nothing 
of Shintoist priests \othing like the spiritual guidance the Guru of 
India ever prevailed. Mdiough the number ui Buddhist te des increased 
during the Tokugav • j criod, the social influence of BuJdli mti decreased. 
Tempies degonerateil into places simply for issuing certificates to their 
followers to prove ih.ii ' fhev were not Christians. ' ITic ruling class did not 
wish to reiogni/r in rlu temples any greater scxial significance. Since the 
Buddhist ideal of non discrimination of classes was not compatible with the 
hierarchical order of lendal society, it was against the intention of the 
ruling class to have this ideal pushed ux) far. WTen the country was 
opened to foreign inter*, oaise after the Meiji Restoration, the non C hristian 
certificates formerly issued from the temples were no longer necessary. 
Thenceforward funeral and memorial services came to be alnio« the only 


function of the Buddhist temples. 

A salient feature of Japanese religions is that members of religious 
organizations were customarily not individual persons hut families, and 
even now this feature can be noticed in many cases. The important of 
the family group odentations appears even in religion. Here the unit of 
worship is not the irk’Jvidual but the family group. Instead of being 
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concerned with personal creed or individual salvation, the religion of Japan 
has traditionally supported the social system based on familial value. The 
basic group orientations of the Japanese were reinforced by the Buddhist 
Confucian doctrines; general life views differ profoundly from those of 
Puritan or Protestant religious teachings.*'®** 

It is very difficult to say whether or not the Japanese were devoted to 
Buddhism from the bottom of their hearts and recognized its intrinsic 
value. Often thr*y simply followed it, even travestying the teaching or 
character of Buddha, as in such common sayings: “Not knowing is the state 
of Buddhahood" (Ignorance is bliss), or “Even the face of a Buddha 
changes (shows anger) after the third time" (TTiere are limits to one's 
endurance). A Buddha is represented as something extremely close and 
familiar to man. Still another saying goes: “Borrowing with a Jfizo-face, 
repaying with an Emw/j-face" (/izo is the guardian deity of children while 
Emma [Yama] is the King of Hell). A children's toy (which is contrived so 
as to recover its upright position when thrown down) has the figure of 
Bodhidharma, and a lottery is named after AmiiSbha.®^^ Buddhist termi- 
nology is quite commonly parodied in vernacular expressions of everyday 
language. 

Degenerative as these characteristics are, Buddhists after the Meiji 
Restoration misconceived them as merits and virtues of Japanese Buddhism, 
and they emphasized the peculiarly Japanese characteristics of Buddhism, 
even though Buddhism i^ essentially a universal religion. They even went 
so far as to assert that the true essence of Buddhism for the first time came 
into actual fruition in Japan. It was within the framework of their own 
peculiar nationalistic standpoint and orientation that the Japanese accepted 
Buddhism. They w^ere inclined to utilize it as a means and an instrument to 
realize a certain socio-political end. They were not converted to Buddhism. 
They converted Buddhism to their own tribalism. 

One cannot deny, of course, that there were some contrary instances, 
as when the Japanese paid unqualified respect to a foreign culture and 
earnestly tried to accept it as it was. It is csjx^cially true of intellectuals in 
Japan that they are apt to become vehement admirers of foreign cultures, 
despising their own in every respect. It is even said to be a tradition with 
the Japanese completely to abandon their own tradition in their enthusiasm 
for a foreign culture newly adopted. TTie Japanese are acutely susceptible 
to the excellence of a foreign culture, and once inspired by it, they become 
extremely humble and self-effacing in learning what they believe to be fine 
and good. Had it not been for such an attitude, the Japanese would not 
have been able to absorb so quickly the diverse cultures of Asiatic countries 
and to cultivate them on their own soil, despite the fact that the range of 
actual foreign intercourse, for gecgraphical reasons, was so limited, and the 
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period when such intercourse was allowed, for historical reasons, was so 
brief.”' Yet, so great a faculty for assimilating cultures other than their 
own constituted merely a subjective phenomenon in the Japanese, in the 
sphere of conscious choice. Objectively speaking, the Japanese never assimi- 
lated other cultures in such a way that all iheir values and their entire 
outlook might attain a completely new* configuiation. They always ada- 
mantly kept to their own traditional values and outlook, while assimilating 
some aspects of enher cultures. 

1 hese facts being taken into consideration, it is easy to understand 
how Buddhism in its Japanized form was so quicklv accepted. Modern 
nations like Cicrmanc, f ranee, or England accepted Christianity in such a 
way that it became an acknowledged part of their own cultures. In Japan, 
by contrast, Buddhist thought is still an ahen thought. Buddhism is so basic 
and prevailing a factor in Japanese culture ol the past that it may very well, 
in many respects, Ik* regarded as a Buddhist culture, nevertheless Bud- 
dhism, in fact, is still regarded by the Japanese as an imported religion. 
This is \asiiv cluic:. r.t from .he attitude of Westerners in regarding Christi- 
anitv as their own religion. The Japanese* accepted Buddhism without 
changing their own original standpoint an iota. That was whv Buddhism 
spread with such spet\l. " The same seems to apply to the form of accepting 
Christianity after :he Meiji Restoration. For most of the Japanese, Christi- 
anity as a religion was a matter of little consequence. Thev were more 
concerned with the J.ipanization of Christianity, just as thev once suc- 
ceeded in the Japain/ ition of Buddhism. 

Since the Japanese accepted Buddhism fre^m the standpoint of Japan 
as a national state and of the Japanese as a pconic, it nature follows that 
hardlN any conscious attempt has been made to propagate , iJhism as a 
iinivcis.ll religion, transcending the interests of Japan as a particular nation. 
I.vcn after the Meiji Restoratic:m when the country’ was o^ ened to interna- 
tional intei\ourse, no universal religions movement of anv consequence 
ever t(H>k form in Japan. Let us compare this with the case of China, our 
neighbor. In China, a group was formed in 1922 under the leadership of 
I ai hsii, to establish in Wuchang *‘The School of W orld P'^ddhism" and 
to promote a "World Buc’dhist ^lovcment.” Their aim was to launch a 
Buddhist movement on a.i international basis, to renovate the world, and 
to create a new world culture. .Although the realization of their intentions 
was blocked by internal and international \ rs in subsequent ..ars, the 
historical significance of their movement, which inspired a great number of 
people inside and outside of their own countr>% is verv gieat. In Japan, 
supposedly the vanguard of modernization in .Asia, Buddhist leaders were 
engrossecJ in arguing the superiority and uniqueness of “Japanese Bud- 
dhism," in order to win the favor of the authorities, such as the Impt*rial 
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family and the military clique. There was virtually no appearance of such a 
vision as a **World Buddhist Movement*’*in Japan before World War II; 
but the movement has been revived recently. 

The weakness of the religious consciousness of the Japanese seems to 
have molded many Japanese into philistine materialists. They are, generally 
speaking, lacking in the desire for profound confession and severe com* 
puncdon. Religion, in the true sense of the word, never deeply took root on 
Japanese soil. From this fact arises the weakness of religious orders. Thus, 
as rehgion had no strength, and-religious movements which aim at the 
overthrow of religion are almost not to be found. Let us ask ourselves how 
many conscious atheists there were before the Meiji Restoration, apart 
from such people as Hanto Yamagata (1748-1821 ). In spite of the fact that 
the intellectual climate of the Japanese was extremely materialistic, atheis 
dc materialism has never had a lucid and conscious formulation in Japan. 
In India, not to speak of the West, materialism developed in such a way as 
to rival religion. In Japan, the fact that religious thinking was not fertile 
kept materialism from becoming evident as a cridcal weapon. 

The tendencies of the Japanese, as discussed above from various 
angles, to emphasize the human nexus, seem to be attnbutable to the social 
mode of living, peculiarly adapted to Japanese topography. Japanese my- 
thology, for instance, clearly shows that collaboration among farmers w'as 
generally practiced in irrigadon and the cultivadon of the soil To disturb 
cooperation in cultivation (such as "destroying the footpath between rice 
fields," "destroying the ditch," or "sowing the soil already sown”) was a 
serious crime. In Indian mythology, there is no suggestion of this The 
topographical conditions of India do not require such strenuous human 
labor as was required in Japan. In India, one can leave the crops alone and 
they will yield harvest. Irrigation is hardly necessars*. Farmers can reap a 
harvest of the same kind of crops twice a year. This is vastly different from 
the farming conditions of Japan. In India, collaboration in farming is not 
practiced to such an extent as is the case in Japan. For these reasons, the 
Indians can afford to live in isolation and enjoy it. Since their conditions of 
living are mostly under the influence of nature, they tend to attach impor- 
tance to magical rituals with which they believe they can influence nature. 
That was why Brahmanism came to exert a strong influence upon the 
whole society. In Japan, however, the topographical conditions arc such as 
to require a greater human effort than in India to combat the conditions of 
nature; hence the social nexus is made to play an important role in agricul- 
tural labor, and consequently the pressure of the social nexus weighs 
heavily upon individuals. This would seem to be the origin of the principal 
characteristic of the Japanese, namely the high esteem of a particular social 
nexus, and other characteristics seem to be derived from it. 
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The Tendency to Neglect Logical Rules 

We have already indicated the marked tendency of the Japanese 
people to give special attention to thobC subjective and social relations and 
actions which fonn the basis of mutual understanding and loyalties to the 
family, clan, and nation. Upon this limited basis, there is little intention to 
make each ,> i 'd/'rstand'ng and expression universal or logical, so that, 
in general, the thinking of most Japanese tends to be intuitive and emo- 
tional. I should now like to discuss this aspect of Japanese ways of thinking. 

As a preliminary step for discussing the main problem, we should call 
attention to sfime logical characteristics perceived in common Japanese 
linguistic usage which provide insight into the daily thinking of the Japa- 
nese. As is often pointed out bv linguistic scholars, the expressive forms of 
Japanese sentences put more emphasis upon emotive factors than on cogni- 
tive factors. The foims of expression of the Japanese language are more 
oriented to sensitive and emotive nuances than directed t)ward logical 
exactness. The Japanese language does not tend to express ecisely and 
accurately the various nuxles of being, but is satisfied merely with vague, 
typological expressions As for nouns, we have no clear distinction betw^een 
singular and plural, nor is there a distinction between genders, and no 
articles are used. For verbs, also, there are no distinctions of person and 
number. In these rcsjx-cts, Japanese resembles Chinese. But what is differ- 
ent from classical Chinese, giving Japanese its distinctive atmosphere, is 
the so-called ''te tii o ha/' or the postpositional particles. This part of speech 
corresponds to case declensions or prejH)sitions in other languages, and has 
the characteristic not only of expressing cognitive, logical relations, but also 
of expressing to some degree various delicate n’^ances of emotion. us this 
auxiliary pan of speech, making its appearance amidst all kinds of words 
and sentences, plays the role of emphasiring some specific meanings, evok- 
ing attention to certain subjective aspects of things, distinguishing delicate 
variations of emotion, and leaves rich overtones of meaning just because of 
this ambiguity. Moieover, the abundance of auxiliary' verbs and their 
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complex usages show that the Japanese language is peculiarly sensitive in 
its grasp of emotion. 

The original Japanese language, as clearly revealed in its classical 
literature, has a rich votabulary of words denoting aesthetic or emotional 
states of mind. On the other hand, words denoting intellectual, inferential 
pnKCsses of active thought arc notahly lacking. In the original Japant^se 
language, where words were for the most part concrete and intuitive, the 
construction 'f abstract nouns was lacking. Hence it is extremely difficult 
to express abstract concepts solely in words of the original Japanese, \\ 1 ien 
Buddhism and Confucianism were later introduced to Japan and philo- 
sophical thinking deveK^ped, the vocabulary which was the means of 
expressing these philosophical thoughts was entirely Chinese, written the 
same way, but pronouneed diflTerentlv. Although Riiddhisin was so widely 
propagated among the people, its scriptures urre never translated into the 
Japanese language. “In our eountiy, there is no attempt to translate (C'hi 
nese versions of Buddhist scriptures]’’* said Kokan Shiren (1278 -1346"'. in 
his Cenko Shnkitsho (a History of Japanese Buddhism), and he cited this 
fact as a characteristic of Japanese Buddhism. Furthermore, we hardlv hatl, 
before the Kamakura period (1185-1333), any original writing bv Bud 
dhists in Japanese. Even after the beginning of Kamakura, in the o\er 
whelming majority of cases, Buddhist works were written in the Chinese 
language. Although the Japanese Confucians began to write some (^f their 
works in Japanese from the Tokugawa era onward (after siuh 

writings never ceased to be viewed as merely an avocation nf the Confu 
cians, and even in such works, thev followed the Chinese l.ingiMge as far as 
technical terms were concerned. Now, Western philosophical ideas are 
widely diffused in Japan, but the linguistic means hy which they are 
expressed are, in most cases, words coined hy properlv connecting two 
Chinese characters, which arc\ bv convention, made to correspond to the 
traditional Occidental concepts. The words gainen and r/sei, for instance, 
are the present day Japanese terms for ‘'concept” (Begrr/J) and “reason” 
(Verniinft) respectively. Sometimes .such words are constructions of three 
or four characters. Fhe pure original Japanese has never been able to serve 
as a medium for expressing phiIoy)phical concepts. 

In this conneetKm, it might lx? said that, as philosophical thinking 
gradually began to develop among the Japanese people, suddenly foreign 
philosophical thought came in, with the result that the opportunity to 
shape the Japanese language philosophically was lost; and that is why, to 
the present time, Japanese has been at a loss to form philosophical con- 
cepts.* Yet in the case of the German people, although clerics in medieval 
times carried on their philosophical thinking in Latin, in mcxlern times, the 
Germans came to build up philosophical systems by means of the German 
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language alone. Such attempts can even be traced back to Eckhart in the 
Middle Ages. On the other hand, even in very recent times, no philosophy 
expressed in purely original Ja|)anese words has so far been developed in 
Japan. We arc, therclore, forced to conclude that Japanese has not been as 
lit lor philosophical iliinking as Sanskrit or Creek was or as German seems 
to be. 

The greatest obsi.icle seems to lie in the fact that the Japanese lan- 
guage docs not have any fully established method of composing abstract 
nouns. The language docs not have the infinitive form of the verb, the 
special cluractcr of whicli is to express abstMct ideas, an indefinite situa- 
tion, a “relation” itstll i.alier than a “thing.” Although we do have w'hat is 
tailed tlu‘ “nominal uh- corresponding to the infinitive, this is completely 
ideniie.il in form with .1 verbal form which, iji conjunction with temporal 
verb endings, indicate the past, or which, when joined to another verb, a 
noun or an adjectne, lorrns a compound word. For example, the so-called 
nominal fo.in n nrui, uhiJi is completeK identical in form with the form of 
the verb ^ ‘'to l.iiigh’') appearing in u'uraitari (“laughed’Or Karaite 

(“laughed and. . . . u'lirai^oto (“laughing matter”), etc., sigr.ifies the 
act or (tUt t)f ‘ lauglung. Aloreover. this verb form in time has tended to 
lose Its special significance as an expies^ion with a compounding function, 
and has also conn to he used as a noun. For instance, warai has the senses 
both of Wiiniu hno the act or fact of laughing) and of warai to yti mono 
(' laughter”'!, c*'nse«|uenily the distinction between the two (as in German, 
“die I. ache” and “cKis 1 achen”) is not niade.'^ 

Furthermc^re, the Japanese ha\e no established method of turning 
adjectives into corres[H'nciing abstract nouns. As may be seen in such 
examples as fukasa (“depth’ ), or /iiknini ^ vi^^cpness ), suffixes -sa or 
-mi make .ihstiact ikhiiis out of adjectives to some extent. L t this manner 
of tiansfoi lualion or n'’iin building is available fov only a limited range of 
acljeeii\es. In Clieek, l«)r example. Plato coined the noun i?oiotes out of the 
adjective whicli. literallv translated, means “of what sort. And 

Cicero, in attempting to translate the C»reek, coined the abstract noun 
qiialitas out (if 1 aiin iiUidis, meaning “of what sort.’ Both poiotes and 
(jualitas are invented woids mcming the (juality of a thing, or a things 
“of-vvhat sort-ness.” latcally translated into Japanese, the word dono-yo^ 
lui sa would give an unnatural sounding expression. This Latin translation 
iltialfs was current in the Middle Ages, and in modern Eun-r, was used 
without eliange, as in the words Qualitat, qualitc. But ilic Japanese, 

in translating tliis concept, have made use of the two C hinese characters 
sci-shitsii. This is because in the Japanese language the translation term 
dono-yo na sa conveys a somehow inappropriate, unnatural feeling. 

As the existence of too manv Chinese characters in the Japanese 
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language causes inconvenience, the Japanese are going to eliminate infre- 
quently used Chinese characters and thus lessen the total number of 
Chinese characters; the language still keeps many of them," and people 
cannot immediately get rid of the bondage of Chinese characters. 

In short, the Japanese language has had, at least in the past, a structure 
unfit for expressing logical conceptions. Consequently, when the Japanese 
adopted the already highly advanced conceptual knowledge of Buddhism 
and Confucianism, they made no attempt to express it in the original 
Japanese language, but used Chinese technical terms without modification. 
Again, in translating the concepts of Western learning, the Japanese used 
Chinese characters and did not render these concepts into Japanese directly. 
Consequently, even today, any marked tendency to logical expression is 
hardly apparent in the Japanese language. 

Some abstract concepts, which have been introduced from India, have 
been unable to take root intact among the Japanese people in general. The 
words myatara (one between two) and anyatama (one among many) were 
translated into Chinese as sui-i. The ancient Japanese intellectuals used 
this concept in its original meaning, whereas common people since the 
Tokugawa period* have taken the word ' zuiicfei" to mean “the first” or “the 
most excellent.” TTiere has been no single native Japanese word represent- 
ing “one between two” or “one among many.” 

When we pass from the realm of syntax to that of word construction, 
the Japanese language manifests its nondogical character all the more 
clearly. The language lacks the relative pronoun, “which,” standing for the 
antecedent, that helps develop clarit)' of thought. Hie absence of such a 
relational word makes it inconvenient to advance closely knit thinking in 
Japanese/ It is difficult to tell what modifies what, when several adjectives 
or adverbs are juxtaposed. Because of these defects, Japanese presents 
difficulties for exact scientific expression and naturally handicaps the devel- 
opment of logical, scientific thinking among the Japanese people, which 
has actually brought about grave inconveniences in their practical lives. 
Indian books of Buddhistic philosophy were originally written with logical 
accuracy, but, as was already pointed out, Chinese versions of them became 
remarkably illogical. Thereafter, the Japanese continued the ambiguous 
and obscure interpretations of the Chinese without change, and as a result, 
they did not attempt iO analyze them logically. 

The same ambiguity can be observed in Japanese expressions of se- 
quences or inferences m^de up of successively related judgments. For 
instance, the following is one of the well-known examples of such a loosely 
linked chain syllogism: “When the wind blows, it becomes dusty. If it 
becomes dusty, it becomes injurious to the eyes. If it becomes injurious to 
eyes» many people become blind» and then there appear many samisen 
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(string-instrument) players. IF there appear many samisen players, samisens 
are in great demand. If samisens are in great demand, cats are killed (to 
make the strings for this musical instrument). If cats are killed, rats increase 
in number. If rats increase in number, boxes arc chewed, and become 
articles in great demand. Therefore, boxmakers become prosperous.*'® 

Although special phraseologies have been worked out in legal jargon, 
etc., for technical considerations, to avoid ambiguity, such a practice is by 
no means universal. 

Again, complicated expressions of Indo-European languages can 
hardly be translated, in corresponding forms, into Japanese. For instance, 
such causative passive constructions as ftafitai cdrthah^ (“[by some means, 
either a person or a thing, an individual] has been made to reach an 
object") can only with great difficulty be put into Japanese in like form. 

In the same way, Japanese frequently omit the subject, and this too 
may have something to do with the inexact character of the Japanese mode 
of thought in ''^*neral. In such a case, even though the subject is omitted, 
we usually find it naturally suggested or can easily infer what it is by 
referring to the linguistic context, or by looking at the situation in which 
the utterance is made. But it cannot be denied that at times, ^vhen the 
situation is not corr.pletely clear, the omission of the subject makes the 
meaning ambiguous and causes misunderstand!* ig. This shortcoming could, 
of course, be overcome if the Japanese would try to make their forms of 
expression logical, bv constructing sentences always accompanied by sub- 
jects. Nevertheless, up to the present at least, actual Japanese usage is still 
very inaccurate in this respect. 

In connection with the omission of subj v r*:, we must i. e that anaco- 
luthon very frequently occurs in Japanese sentences. Wl* e it is to be 
found also in Indo European languages, examples are few, whereas the 
Japanese not only has abundant examples of it, but also even the fact that 
the subject has changed within a single sentence is not clearly noticed. For 
example, in literary works of the Heian period, instances of anacoluthon 
are very frequent. And this characteristic of the Japanese way of thinking 
appears also in the annotations to Chinese Buddhist texts. That e 
Japanese people can dispense with the subject of their linguistic expression 
is, I think, due to the fact that the intuitive understanding of the scene 
referred to in their discourse is usually attained beforehand b^ the clo^ 
personal bonds and nexus with others. The :fore, the necessity o c e^ y 
indicating the subject occurs only in those cases where some doubt about 
the intuitive understanding of the subject arises. (In other words, a opca y 
correct assertion of the "obvious” sounds harsh to the Japanese peop e.) 

Generally speaking, logical consciousness begins with consciousness 
of the relation between rhe particular and the universal; and the Japanese 
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on the whole have not been fully aware of this relation, or have been poor 
in understanding a concept apart from particular instances. This exactly 
corresponds to the tendency, characteristic in the Japanese way of thinking, 
not to make a sharp contrast between subject and predicate in the expres- 
sion of judgment. 

Keizan Hio (1789-1859), in his two-\()lume work Kuntcfi Fukko 
(‘‘Restoration of Kunten’*), criticized the usages of kunten (marks used in 
paraphrasing Chinese into Japanese) prevalent in the Tokug.uva period. 
According to his view, for example, scholars at that time misread the 
Chinese passage Yen Hui che, wdiich means “a man called Yen Hiii i.e. 
Gankai,” as Gankai nam Mono, which is an abridged form of Cankai ni 
aru Mono (strictly, “the man exemplified in Gankai”))" In so doing, he 
argued, they committed an error in the indication of the meaning. 1 lowever 
this may be, such a distinction is generally not recognized bv the Japanese, 
and this confusion continues to the present time. Whether or not Hio’s 
theory is right is a question to be entrusted to experts, but in any ease one 
could say that there was no method fully established in pure Japanese for 
expressing universal concepts. 

Therefore, the Japanese people are not inclined to present the univer 
sal concept as a predicate in a judgment, so as to make the expression of it 
concise. They are not usually content until they have presented a set of 
particular instances. Dogen (1200-1253), who has been calleil one of the 
greatest philosophers Japan ever had, for example, wrote: 

“The Acting Buddha is neither a Buddha in the perfect figure ni)r a 
transformation-Buddha. It is neither a Buddha in itself nor a Buddha in 
other selves. It is neither the initial enlightenment nor the ultimate enlight 
enment. It is neither the realization of one's own nature, nor the realizatitjn 
of nothing. All these Buddhas together are not ec|ual to the Acting Bud 
dha.'^'^ Where an Indian philosopher formulated an idea simply and defi- 
nitely in a universal proposition, e.g,, “The Three Worlds are but one 
Mind,”^^ Dogen explained the thought by emtmeraiing varums particulurs. 
Thus: “The mind is neither one nor two. It is neither in the Three Worlds 
nor beyond the Three Worlds. It is infallible. It is an enlightenment 
through contemplation, and it is an enlightenment without contemplation. 
It is walls and pebbles; it is mountains, rivers, and the earth. The mind is 
ljut the skin, flesh, .Jtjnes, and marrow; the mind is but the communication 
of enlightenment through the Buddha’s smile. There is a mind, and there 
is no mind. TTiere is a mind with a bcxly; there is a mind without a body. 
TTicre is a mind prior to a body; there is a mind posterior to a body. A body 
is generated from the womb, the egg, moisture, or fermentation. The mind 
is generated from the womb, the egg, moisture, or fermentation. Blue, 
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yt‘ll()\v, rod, and white aro nothing hut the mind. Long, short, square, and 
rnund aro nothing hut the mind. Lilo and death arc nothing hut the mind, 
^oars, munihs, dass, .md hours arc nothing hut the mind. The hubbies of 
water and the llarnes (i| (ire aie nothing hut the mind. The flowers of the 
spring and the moon ol the autumn are nothing but the mind. Confusions 
and dangers are not lung but tlu* mind.” ' Altliough Dogen ardently ad- 
inirc‘d Hodliidarma, lie never referred to the systematic doctrine of “two 
entrances and huir |ir.ictiees”^' which uas the central theme of Bodhi- 
clarma’s thought. 

A simil.ir vva\ (i| thinking may be noticed in Japanese Confucianists. 
Sorai Ogyu ( riS), for example, did not like the sort of abstract 
s[K*culalion lound lu tin- Sung sc hool; lu made more of particular “things” 
f leii ' th.in of um\c r .il ‘principles” ^\i . 1 he great sage kings of the past 

taught by me.fns nl i lungs’ and not In means of ‘principles.' Those who 
teach hv means of ‘tilings’ aKva\s have uork to which thev devote them- 
selves; those who teac h hv means of princ iples’ merely expatiate with words. 
In 'things aii jiunc iples’ arc brought together, hence all who have long 
devoted tliemsi Ives lu work come to have a genuine intuitive understanding 
them. W hv should thev appeal to worclsr riierefore, learning consists, 
lo|;im, in know in * as man\ particular things as possil)le' “Learning consists 
in widening one idormation, ahsorhing exo-nsivelv ain thing and every’- 
thing one vo- i ^ up- n.”'' Ihit because Ogvu ignored the science of nature, 
“learning nu mt t" amass a knowledge of particular facts, and culminated, 
for him, in the ( historv ■ a preference which is closely related to the 

ethkal charauer «’i h:s "learning” "Since learning is to have wide informa- 
tion and to have e\|s lienee with realities, it culminates in Vistorv.”’^ 

Lven the sch'lii'- of the Japanese classics, who ti 1 to repudiate 
l)uclc!lusm and ('onliu ianism, exhibited the s^imc way ot thinking. Tlie 
natujnalist Alsiiiaiu 1 liiata (i— h - 1 H 4 O. example, r-iected the concept 
of ahstravt, universal principles, and deelarc'd that vve cudy had to know 
“actual tilings,” 01 cixicte p*niiculars: In fact, that which is called the 
‘true wav' is given 1:1 actual things, whereas conventional scholars are 
erroneouslv iiuliiu i! t ’ ihink that the *vvay' cannot be found out except by 
reading doc tuna) hook* 1 i>r if we can appreciate actual thing*', doctrines 
are dispensed vv iih. and* it is onlv when actual things, in which the way is 
given, are lacking, th.ii dcxlrines arise, 1 hereh^re, doctrines art far less 
valuable than actual things. I ao T/u re. .mi/ed this fact w’ u he said, 
A\ hen the Wav decavs. the diKtrincsof humanity and justice arise. 

As shown In the historical development of Jap.mesc thought— al- 
though so far onlv seneral repre'sentaiive thinkers have been considered 
the ability to tliink in tc’rms of abstract universals has not fully developed 
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among the Japanese people. They have been very poor in ordering various 
phenomena on the b^s of a universal pattern. 

[There might be a question as to how to reconcile this alleged Japanese 
preference For the fonictdar vrith the commonly observed modem prefer* 
ence of Japanese scholarship for theoretical learning rather than concrete 
approaches. Among Japanese intellectuals there was, not long ago, a 
marked fondness for abstract German philosophy. We consider this tend- 
ency among our intellectuals not so much a preference for theoretical 
thinking as an attraction for things abstruse and productive of imaginative 
impressions upon them. Their alleged fondness for theoretical learning is 
not always based upon the process of induction and deduction in the 
logical sense.] 

Of course, the Japanese do sometimes criticize themselves in such a 
way as to contradict what we have just said. For example, we hear it said 
among the Japanese themselves that 'It is bad for the Japanese habitually 
to concern themselves with plans on paper and deal with abstract theories.'" 
Such criticism, however, confuses abstraction with fantasy (unreality), and 
the prevalence of such criticism in fact points up the absence in the 
Japanese of self<criticism in the matter of abstract thinking. 

Nowadays, however, things are changing. People want to be more 
accurate and clear with regard to expression. This is already noticeable 
among novel writers. 

'Writers of the present Showa era [1926-] who specialize in natu- 
ralism generally do not regard themselves as belonging to the writing school 
that follows the kanji style of Meiji writers or the rhetorical styles of old. 
Those who can read and easily digest the Chinese classical style and adopt 
this in their own writings belong to the older generation of Nagai, Tani- 
zaki, and Sato. In other words, even where kana is concerned, the writers 
of the generation after Yokomitsu [1898-1947] and Kawabata [1899-] do 
not utilize hentaigana and are far removed from the refinements found in 
Chinese poems and classic compositions. Tlie tendency is toward simplicity 
and the dialogue styles of composition. Instead of subjectivity or rhetorical 
flourishes, more emphasis is placed on objective delineations. It may safely 
be said that there is no writer after Yokomitsu and Kawabata who gladly 
displays in his work a knowledge of Chinese poetry and classical composi- 
tions. The ShSwa era writer, as is commonly known, depends on a healthy 
mode of national expression; his thoughts are conveyed as clearly and 
simply as possible, without sacrificing perspicuity or intelligibility. In fact, 
his manner in all probability reveals a deep repugnance for eccentric and 
ambiguous forms expression."” This phenomenon noticed among novel 
writers will, as their influence spreads, have some effect on the ways of 
thinking of people who read them. 
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Lock of Logical Coherence 

Even in ancient times, Kakinomoto-no-Hitomaro (c. 700 a.d.) com- 
posed a famous poem which said: “In our land covered with reed and rice- 
ears, they have not argued since the time of the gods.” From such a poetic 
point of view, the technique of constructing universal laws reducing 
individuals to order was not likely to develop. Norinaga Motoori 
( iy^o-1801 ), a scholar w'ho claimed to have made clear the spirit of ancient 
japan, said: “In ancient times, wc had no talk at all even about the Way. 
The classic declares that in our land covered with reed and rice-ears, they 
haven*t argued since the time of gods. Not to argue means not to expatiate 
or indulge in much talk, as is the custom in foreign countries.”” 

“In ancient times in our land, even the Way’ was not talked about at 
all and we had only ways directly leading to things themselves, while in 
foreign countries it is the custom to entertain and to talk about many 
different -r.cs, about the principles of things, this W^ay or that *\Vay. 
The Emperors’ land in ancient times had no such theories or doctrines 
whatever, but wc enjoved peace and order then, and the descendants of the 
Sun-g(xldcss have consecutively succeeded to the throne.’ ” 

What was the situation, then, after philosophical theories were intro- 
duced from the Chinese continent? It seems that Japanese scholars who 
first acquainted themselves with these theories were so hard pressed merely 
in learning to use Chinese ideographs that they did not get to the point of 
understanding and assimilating the thought expressed therrin. T^e 
Keikoku-shu (“Anthology on the Arts of CTOverning the State”), which 
was compiled in the early Heian period, recoius several set^ f exammation 
questions and answers given to students around the Nc.a period; the 
questions arc. e.g. “Of loyalty and filial piet>' which should take prt«d- 
ence? What is the diffcrer^ce hetwren the doctrines of Confucius and those 
of the Taoists and Buddhists? Which of them is true? Discuss the ments 
and demerits of Confucianism, which declares the heaven and earth have a 
beginning but no end. and Buddhism, which preaches the cycle of worldlv 
events in the order of emergence, subsistence, destruction, an ernptiness. 
The answers entered in me w^ork, however, are merely fraught with flowery’ 
words, and the points of arguments are so superficial and vague that 
consistency is hardlv found. A certain annver even asserts t ^ ® 
doctrines cannot be distinguished from e;*wh other, and t e ^ an 
falsity of the two cannot be judged. We are surprised at the words and the 

lack of logical relevance.** . 

The way of thinking on the part of the Japanese in 
easily be changed by the introduction and dissemination of Bu ism. is 
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true that great efforts were made to understand and assimilate the philoso’ 
phy of Buddhism as well as its anisiic by-products. Those who made the 
efforts, however, were confined to learned monks; the Japanese in general 
were indifferent to philosophical argument. Since the works by the monks 
were nearly all written in Chinese, thev made no contact with the general 
public. Although the founders of various Budiihistic sects which arose in 
the Kamakura period wrote also in the naiixe Japanese language, their 
central works, which deal with the c>scntials ol their doc'trines. were all in 
Chinese. Some Buddhists keenly fell the necessity of disseminating Bud- 
dhistic thought among the people aiul produced writings in the original 
Japanese espcciallv for that purpose, but such cast's were remarkably few in 
number and small in SLopc.* ’ 

It is commonly said that Japanese Buddhism reached its maturity in 
the Kamakura period (1*85- *333)- "Kamakura Buddhism," however, did 
not develop much systematic philosophical thinking. As we ha\e alre.uK 
learned, such prominent figures as Honcn, Shinran, and Nichiren ihiellv 
concentrated their efforts upon demonstrating the orthodoxy or v.iliility of 
their own interpretations of Buddhist Sacred texts To cite an extreme 
instance. Chishin ( 1 who is also tailed the Itinerant Sage Ippen, 
declared on his deathbed that the people of this w(»rld should he content 
with the one phrase, "Pa) homage to Amirahha Buddha." AmiAd 

ButsiO and ordered his books desiro\ed h\ hre. 

On the other hand, some contemp^raiv philosophers in Japan h.i\e 
tried to sec in Dogen, who continued to write philoM^phical woiks ihrougli 
out his lifetime, the pion«er of Japanese philr!S(>ph\ . I hough it is doubtless 
true that Dogen was a distinguished thinker as well as a high minded 
spiritual leader, he was not iK.' sort of thinker who dc\eK)jud a logiealK 
coherent system of thought. In spite of the fact that he clurislucl deep 
philosophical ideas which were gem like in character, he was ikU inclined 
to elaborate his thoughts — his "dofokii" — in a strictly logical system. 

Dogen commented upon a passage "Inhabitants of lang nan not hav 
ing Buddhahood” as follows: 

"TTiis passage means neither tliat inhabitants of Ling-nan Peak do not 
possess Buddhahood nor that they possess Buddhahood. It just means 
inhabitants of Ling-nan not having Buddhahood.*’"® Probably Dogen 
thought that the judgment that thev either do or di> not have Buddhahood 
is based upon too abstract and sharp a distinction, which is foreign to 
Buddhaho^, in which the realm of absoluteness, of All-Being (Dogen s 
peculiar term) or nothing, is approached when being and non-being are 
transcended. DSgen, however, did not like to expound such a principle in 
abstract, universal propositions, and was satisfied with the terse but obscure 
expression, 'Inhabitants of Ling-nan not having Buddhahood." 
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In another place, D5gen opined as follows, referring to the problem ok 
life and death: Life and death matter little because the Buddha exists 
therein. And one is not pq^plexed by life and death because the Buddha 
does not exist therein/'*^ VVe have here tw'o formally contradictory asser- 
tions about the Buddha's existence. But the gist of what he meant by the 
two sentences was quite the same: Be resigned! 

The teacher Miiso (or Sc^seki, i275'M5i), Buddhist priest of the 
Rinzai sect, declares, very clearly, that he df>cs not aim at fixed logical 
coherency: ''Clear-si<,;hted masters of the Zem sect do not have a fixed 
doctrine as someth mj; to be cherished ff)r all time. They present any 
diK'trines as (HTasinn demands, and preach as their tongues happen to 
dictate. The\ dn n'*t have a fi.xed stmrtv lo rely upon. If one asks them 
what Z* n is. ihev s. tirn tjincs answer in terin*^ of the savings of Confucius, 
Mencius, l.ao' I/u. or ( huang-tzu, Non-Zen Buddhist teachers, sometimes 
with I'Kvpul.'f pfo\^!!,v. nr sometimes the\ explain what Zen teaches, point 
out a particr’ - Mnj.jtjMn in front of therTi and simply swing their mace or 
shout in a h»ud \(*hf ( )r the\ simpl\ raist^ their lingers or fists. All th-*se are 
means used h\ the masters, and called 'the Mvacious wavs of the Zen 
sect.' 

Buddhism one'^illv eniliraced the idc'a of e.xpediencv. and among the 
expi'diem ies l^Jd !h-sts were alloweil toi use as ‘heir means of preaching, a 
certain . f suL^^essive ranking was thought to e\:st. In case of the 

Zen Buddhists. !i< '.M\er. no ctnisiileraiion is paitl to the logical relations 
among exjx’dieiu - Musos saving quoted alx)\e indicates the wavs of 
instriKiion eniploM .* m the Zen sect since its foundation in China, and it 
was ihrvJiigh the ap; - viation (^f this aspect of it that lapa * ’ 'clcomed the 
Zx'n sei t 

F'rom the roku/iua jK'ri^Hl i6r:>- 1 the schcxds of the Neo- 
C onfuuans. Chu hsi .rvl W'ang Yant: ming. came to be e..ergetically stud- 
ievl in laj^an. hut it :s a .jUesiion as iv' how far Japanese scholars undcrst(X>d 
them. In this coruuv: -i, stune e.xamples will be given to show* that Japa- 
nesc‘ COnfucianists du! hkc metaphysical sjx'culation. 

riu* Chu hsi vli -I made a distinction between li (pp^ciple" or tao 
(wav^ which w.is luld i * h<.- "above form ” and efii (maitcr} or efi : recep- 
tacle'' which was ' IhIow form." Western students of the scluxd s mietimes 
translate the former is ' form," and the latter as “material.’* Bouchh' s^kmU- 
ing. the woild '\dxwe form ’ and the world '! ’ nv form" as c\pre‘..vl in the 
Sung schfH»| torrcsp<»nd to tlie woiUl of ideas and the world ol phenomena 
rcs[x^ctivcIv. Tins is the rca^m win the Japanese' in modern times have 
translated * mctaphvsics" as "feeidio gakh" (the stiidv of what is above 
form). I lowovcr, Ekken Kaibara C i6sO- bavinc tried to understand 
Confucianism from the viewpoint of Japanese practical life, did not under- 
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Stand the distinction between the realms ''above form" and "below form." 
He was disposed to understand the two as belonging both to the realm of 
the senses and the concrete: "In my opinion,” he said, "the 'form* means to 
be corporeal, 'over* means to be in the heavens, and 'below* to be on the 
earth.** Referring to what the "heaven” and the "earth” are, he continues: 
"Those things which 'form shapes in the heaven* are simply the sun, moon, 
the stars and constellations.**^® "The phrase 'below foim* refers to those 
things which form shapes on the earth, and all that have any shapes 
whatever, such as mountains, rivers, the ground, and men, are 'receptacles 
(cfe'i).* ’* Thus Kaibara was never inclined to recognize the realm which 
transcends ana underlies the natural world of the senses. Such a way of 
thinking quite naturally makes it impossible to develop a conception of the 
intelligible world, of the world of ideas. This is the reason why he could 
not understand the philosophical significance of the Kegon doctrine, for he 
often accused the Sung school of being influenced by the Kegon view of 
Dharma dhatu (the view of the super-mundane law of the interdependence 
of things). 

As another instance, Sorai Ogyu, who made much of the w’ill of 
Heaven, could not grasp the idea of F leaven as an abstract concept. I le 
could not conceive of it as distinct from the visible heaven of die natural 
world. Thus, he said: "\Ve need not wait to understand Heaven. We all 
know' it. When we look at Heaven, it seems blue and boundless, and 
beyond any means of measuring it. It embraces the sun, mtxin, stars and 
constellations, and is the source of rain, w'ind, and cold and hot weather. 
Heaven is the place where all things receive their destinies, and it is the 
god of gods, holv bevond anv comparison, and nothing can rist' to its 
height.*’’^® 

In theoretically denouncing the dcKtrines of Christianity, most Japa 
nese did so on the ground of no particular philosophy. Habiyan (Fabian, c. 
1650), for example, became a priest of the Nichiren sect after he forsook 
the Christian faith, but he did not make use of the doctrine or philosophy 
of the Nichiren sect in criticizing his former faith. All he had to do, as he 
saw it, was to point out weak spots of the Christian doctrine and repudiate 
it in any way whatever. Hence no logical consistency can be found in his 
attitude. He said he had never witnessed a Christian miracle, and then 
praised most highly, as a genuine miracle, Nichiren *s escape from death. 
Controversies betwer 1 a Catholic Father**' iruman and Razan I layashi 
(1583-1657), the Confucianist, descended also to a mere exchange of 
contemptuous shouts, "You blighter!** and “You idiot!*’’* 

Absence or neglect of theoretical and systematic thinking is equally 
characteristic of former scholars of Japanese classics. Norinaga Motoori, for 
example, had no concrete conception of method in his learning: "In final 
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conclusion, to make strenuous efforts consecutively for long years is most 
essential to those who are engaged in learning, and it does not matter how 
they learn. The How is the question about which they need not worry so 
much.”®* Motoori exhorted all students just to be diligent in their study, 
and did not develop any constructive thinking about the method of learn- 
ing itself.*® 

Of course, it is possible to express one’s self as clearly in Japanese as in 
any other language, if one has the disposition as well as the logical clarity 
and habits of thought to do so. We must not forget the important condi- 
tioning of ways of thinking by the cultural customs ingrained in the habits 
of people, and according to one school of thought, such customs are more 
important than the temporal limitations of the language in which they are 
expressed. Since we do not wish to advocate any single-factor theory of 
cultural or historical determinism, we must admit the working of many 
influences that have brought it about that the aesthetic aspects of Japanese 
life and thought are far more dominant than any concern for exact logical 
modes of expression. At least, it is historically true that the neglect of logic 
is one of the salient features of traditional Japanese ways of chinking. 
Concrete intuitions are favored much more than abstract concepts devoid 
of any tangible coniu ction with the humanly perceived world. 

Slow Devehipment of Logic in Ja^pan 

The logic of Buddhism, Inmyd, was introduced into Japan at a very 
early date. In 653 a d. during the reign of Emperor Kotoku, Dosho went to 
study in China, and, together with the monk Jion (Tz’u en), personally 
studied under Hsu.in-tsang the doctrine uf idealism rci-shih, vij- 
napthmltrataX which was the newest philosophy of the uine, and also 
sch(X)led himself in loj’ic (inmyoX In 661, during the reign of Saimei, he 
returned to Japan and introduced Buddhist logic to Japan. After Hsiian- 
Tsang’s round trip to India (629-645). he translated 74 Buddhist works in 
^338 volumes. His list yii chi (Record of the Western Regions) "is the 
most im|X)rtant work of its kind” (Reischauer and Fairbanks, 146). 

Since D6slu3 dissc*minated hi^ newly acquired knowledge at the Cango 
Temple, the scholarship v*hich he originated is generally referred to as the 
tradition of the Southern Temple,” and also, as “the Asuka tradition. It 
was only sixteen years after the Buddhistic logic was introduced -o China 
that it was further conveyed to Japan, Late, on in 716, Gemb 5 went to 
China to study the Buddhistic logic under Chishu (Chih-chou), the third 
patriarch of the Hosso sect. After he came back to Japan, he propagated 
learning at the Kofuku Temple; this is referred to as tradition of the 
Northern Temple.” and also as the “tradition of Kasayama.” Since that 
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time, this system of logic came to be studied in the Hosso sect as a 
discipline supplementing Buddhistic idealism (vijnaptimatratasiddhi), and 
the Abhidhamiakosa-iastra, The number of books written in Japan on 
Buddhistic logic amounts to a considerahic figure, and even the hibliog 
raphy entered at the end of the hwiyd Zui^enki ('The Origin of the 
Buddhistic Logic'‘^ written by Hoian at the middle of the Tokugawa 
period, comprises eighty-four Japanese works of the kind. 

In looking into the characteristic way in which the Buddhist logic was 
disseminated ir Japan, we find in the first place that this logic was em 
ployed as a technique of expression in questions and answers at Buddhist 
meetings. Logic was then likely to he studied not as a subject matter in 
Itself but as a technique i^f oral expression. At the very beginning, in places 
like the Yuima CVimalaklrtO meetings in the Kofuku Temple, where the 
essential doctrine of that sect was propounded, a “confirmer,'* an "asserior." 
and a “questioner* were designated, and argument was conducted act ord 
ing to the forms of Buddhist Logic (intino). l.aier it was emplo\ed .it the 
Jion-mecting, where the use t)f logic came to he ritualized.'** Still later, the 
Enr)’aku Temple and the Onjo Temple held regular llokke meetings in 
which the catechism of the Lotus Sutra was discussc'd, and those \\h«» ilu! 
not know the Buddhist logic were not allowed to join such meetini^s 
Buddhist logic was at that time considered a common siihiecl tt) he master etl 
by monks of any sect. Funlier in the (ireat transmission meetings /)*// 
denbd-e')f in the Kongubu Temple in the Muromaehi i>e*rit)d vj ^ V* « ; . 

the Chishakuin Temple, the 1 lase Temple, and other platen in 
the Tokugawa period (iboo-i8h7;, the subjects of Commentaries ueie 
discussed according to the forms of Buddhist logic, and iiltimatelv e\en the 
Jodo and Zen sects came to hold such meetings. 7'hese were ealled “ilisi us 
sions ' (fongi), and in the Zen sect, l)ecause of ilicir special form, lhe\ were 
called “questions and answers” In tliesc* use's the iumyd deterio 

rated to the point of extreme formalism. 

In the Tcndai sect the periodic examinations of state supjx>rted siu 
dent priests were conducted according to this form of argumentation. I he 
official gazette of the Enr\aku period (-'Hz iSc-b) informs us that five' cjiies 
tionsand ten problems were put and all of them were answered aloud. I his 
was the first step toward ritualization of logical argument. Luriher, it is 
held that this is the o igin of the argument in the Noh drama. 

In this situation it goes without saying that the forms of Inmyd, as well 
as the discussion-style of rowgi, were used, and further both questions ami 
answers were recited, and moreover were aecompanied l>y a certain gr;K it>us 
rhythm. Finally, outside of Buddhism, the practice of holding public 
discussions of lyric verse and of I’hc Tale of Cenji develojK'd in various 
places; also there came into being the utaawase, or form of |X)eiry discus 
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aon, in which poems were discussed with questions and answers. More- 
over, the ritualized debate continues to be held at Mt. Koya, even to this 
^y. In this ritual, the answerers (Rissha), the questioners (Mon;a), the 
judge CTandaO, the stenographer (Chwfei), and the manager (Gyd;i) sit in 
pious attitude around the statue of the Buddha, according to fixed rule; 
Buddhist hymns are sung and the sutras are read. Thus, in Japan, logical 
debate was reduced to a mere Buddhist meeting, a decorum of the most 
pious form. Further, the form of the ritual was extended without change to 
die poetic debate or utaawase,^^ Therefore, the meeting of debate, in which 
logic was applied to concrete cases, was completely transformed into a 
formalized ceremony, then into the arts in the manner peculiar to the 
Japanese culture. Surely, we may say that this phenomenon reveals the 
artistic, as well as non logical, character of the Japanese educated or literary 
class and people influenced by them. 

It is relevant that the formula of reasoning or syllogism of Indian logic 
was introduced into Japan in a modified form. 

One oj tile original Indian formulae runs as follows: 

CO the conclusion: Words are impermanent. 

(2) the reason: Because they have been made. 

(3) the cxpLinatory ex- It is a fact of experience that whatever has 

i^oiple. been made is impermanent, as are jars, etc. 

It is a fact of experience that whatever is 
permanent has not been made, as with 
space.^^ 

In the above-mentioned formula, the co^i^Iusion was r regarded bv 
the Japanese as an assertive sentence, but was interpreted as . : exhortation 
for pc^rsuading others. Therefore it has been usually read in Japanese: "Koc 
wa mu jo uaru beshi." /\\^ords should be regarded as impermanent.) That is 
to say, Jap.incse logicians understood the assertion as one to be made in 
debating. Classical Indian logic also was essentially a logic of dialogue. The 
distinction between inference for one’s self and inference for others was 
there from the beginning, and the five-membered syllogism belongs to the 
latter class which was usee in argument and debate. But Japanese logicians 
of antiquity were more interested in the human relations in which debate 
was conducted than in abstracting the subject of the debate *"om the 
surrounding human situation. Further the atement of the example is 
usually read: 

**Jo so tso, chien pi iru ch*ang* 

^'Consider wlmtever has been nuule as imfermanentr 

'^Consider whatever is pemumenL as not having been made!^ 
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Nevertheless the word "chien" which has been translated as the im- 
perative ‘‘Consider!” does not have the meaning of imperative in the 
Chinese translation. Moreover, according to the Sanskrit original, it means 
“by experience (drsfom).” Therefore, the statements in question originally 
mean “Everything which has been made is known to be impermanent by 
our experience. For instance, it is similar to a thing like a vase,” and “what 
is permanent is by experience known to be that which has not been made; 
for instance, it is like space.” 

As is seen here, die Japanese have not been interested in abstracting 
universally valid sentences from their social relations. As scholars of Bud- 
dhist logic always thought of meetings at which debates took place, they 
made much of Ae practical side of Buddhist logic, especially deliberation 
on fallacies. Such works as “the Treatise on Thirty-three Fallacies'* 
eSanjusan-kahon'Saho^ were composed. Tliey have always been considered 
to be useful for discussion among scholarly clergymen.^* 

In the second place, Indian logic, ever since it was introduced from 
China, has been studied in a dogmatic spirit. The interpretation of logical 
scriptures given by Jion (Tz*u-£n, 632-682), the founder of the Fa-hsiang 
(Japanese, Hosso) sect, was respected as the highest and absolute authority, 
which should be studied with the spirit of a defender of the faith. Under 
Gembo (?-746 a.d.), the importer of logic, Zen-shu, of the Akishino 
Temple, studied various commentaries on logic and wrote his own com- 
mentary in twelve volumes, “Inmyd Ronsho myotosho* (Explanator)' Lamp 
for the Commentary on the Introduction to Buddhist Logic). Not only was 
this work written in the form of an annotation to Jion*s commentary, 
Nisshdri^on-sho (Commentary on the Introduction to Buddhist Ixigic), 
but he also studied logic from Jion s view'point, defending his comments 
and denouncing those of others. This book is the best example of those 
books which were written with the spirit of a defender of the faith. Thus, 
as a whole, logic, in Japan, was traditionally studied as one of the auxiliary 
disciplines of the study of the idealistic doctrines of the Hosso sect. This 
was presumably due to the fact that the Buddhist logic was the essential 
preparatory discipline for understanding the texts of the Indian idealistic 
philosophy. The other sects of the Nara period, for example, the Kegon 
and Sanron sects, also studied logic. They were influenced by the Hosso 
sect’s keen interest in it, though it was not indispensable to the under- 
standing of their own doctrines. But this tendency did not permeate all 
sects of Japanese Buddhism. Dengyo (767-822) especially resisted this 
tendency, owing to his hostility toward the Hossd sect, the strongest enemy 
of his new religious movement. He declared that logic was necessary to 
preach the docurine of “Three Vehicles’* of the Hossd sect, but that this sect 
was, after all, nothing but a second-rate Buddhism. In his opinion, no 
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system of logic has any value for the doctrine of **One Vehicle” (^eha- 
ydna^ of the Tendai sect, which is the highest type of Buddhism. Ever 
since then, the followers of Dengyo on Mt. Hici attached no importance to 
logic. 

Of course, there were exceptions. For example, Genshin (Eshin 
942--1017), though he had the same views in all respects as Dengyo, was 
well-versed in logic and wrote a book to comment in detail on one of its 
most difficult problems, the doctrine of Four Types of Contradiction QShi~ 
sd-i). Though this was one of the most important events in the history of 
logic in Japan,*" it was an exceptional phenomenon in the Tendai sect 
itself. In a word, the study of logic has never been extended to the whole 
Buddhist world of Japan. This was because of the fact that logic, defended 
by the I losso st'ct as its essential discipline, was ignored by other sects*' just 
because they, trx), had this same dogmatic sectarian spirit. 

In the third place, we must mention the tendency of the study of logic 
to become an esoteric tradition. This tendency was conspicuous especially 
at the zenith oi pitis|X'rity of logic, that is, from the end of the Heian 
period to the middle of the Kamakura period. In Nara of those days the 
study of logic centered in the Kofuku Temple of the Hosso sect, and 
extended to the other tw'o big temples, Todai and Horyu. The Gang 5 
Temple, railed Nan ji (the Temple of the Sr jth), had already decayed. 
Only the school of the Kclfuku Temple, called Hoku-ji (the Temple of the 
North), prosjx*rcd, because it was protected politically and financially by 
the Fujiw'aras, the ruling clan at that period. The study of logic, however, 
gradually showed a tcnclencv to decline after the middle of the Kamakura 
fieriod, just as did Buddhist idealism, and counted only ? ! / generations 
of students after Jcikei m 1 55-1 2 1 3^. 

It is true that some of the Japanese scholars had tried to give an 
international and uni\ersal character to the study of logic. For example, 
Cienshin sent his work, "Short Commentaries on the Four Types of Con- 
tradiction in I ogic" (hiviyd Rcmslio Shisoi Ry akuc hush akii^ through Sung 
merchants to disciples ot Master Hung-tao of the Tzu-^n Temple in 
China, and wished “to distinguish, in detail, between right ard WTong, and 
to enlighten them But ‘his was an exceptional case. In Japan, logic was 
transmitted from a master to only one disciple, and it was forbidden to 
communicate it to others. For example, in the Kamakura period, when 
Jokei gave his W'ork “Short Commentary on ogic" (Mro horj-si*<j) to his 
disciple, Ryo-san, he wrote. “1 made only one copy. But, because I cannot 
disappoint those two |x?ople, 1 gave the first half (seven volumes) to the 
Vicar-General of the Tohokuin, and the second half (s'x volumes) to the 
Preceptor of the Komyoin. By mutual agreement each can borrow the other 
half and make a copy of it. While any of the two is living, the number of 
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copies should not he increased. When you transmit it in the future, you 
must choose a person who has the same religious disposition as you/’ In 
answer to these instructions, Ryihsan pledged: ‘*So long as I live, not even 
two copies, to say nothing of many, will be permitted to be made of this 
book. Even if a noble lord orders it, or if an influential man of the world 
urges it, there will never exist many copies. In short, other men will not be 
allowed to copy it. And, after my death, it will be transmitted to a man of 
religious disposition among my disciples, and even to such a one I will not 
transmit it, if he is a worldly, unlawful, or unjust man.” Moreover, if he 
breaks this pleiige, “may all of the punishments of the God Kasuga afflict 
me in every pore of my body/’ Since tlien, this Commentary w’as kept in 
the secret treasttry-box of the Kasuga Shrine in the Kofuku Temple and 
transmitted to chosen disciples only under very strict rules. A later docu 
ment dealing with the transmission of this l)ook (dated 25/12/1256) said 
that 'This book should be the secret of the Icmplt, inaccessible to out- 
siders." 

Also, Shinken (i 145- 1225) closed the postscript of his “Short .Account 
of the Real Essence of the Predicate" (Hojiso yrhnonshd) with the follow- 
ing words: “My disciples to whom this Ixyjk will be transmitted should 
keep it in greatest secrecy /'^^ And Ryoben (-1252) has among his writings 
a book the title of which is “Of the Secret Account of the Transmission of 
Logic” (Innt)v Sojo Himitsusho ' . We know therefore that the Buddhist 
logic was transmitted secretly. On the mark-papers inserted into copies of 
these books, we can sometimes sec the names of the people to whom the 
book was transmitted, and we sometimes find on these paj>crs the warning 
“Absolute Secrecy.” In Japan, therefore, logic was adopted as a secretly 
transmitted catechistic technique not to be generally disseminated. This 
prevented logic from becoming disseminated as a universal science. 

We must pay particular attention also to the social fact that Indian 
logic, in Japan, had been studied only by learned Buddhist priests, ivn by 
the Japanese people in general. Even these learned priests applied logic 
only to the interpretation of Buddhist philosophical works. 1 hese learned 
priests did not use logic for other subjects. It goes without saying that the 
mass of the Japanese people and many Buddhist priests were unacquainted 
with the Buddhist logic. In short, the sacred writing of logic was reduced to 
an apparatus for the interpretation of scriptures. 

In the fourth place, because the Japanese inmyo was a continuation of 
the Chinese version of logic, it was consequently excgetical in character, 
and did not have the character of formal logical inquiry. Nineteen books 
were written, in Japan only, to comment on the Four Types of Contradic- 
tion, working from just ^at part of Tzwtns “Great Commentary on 
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Logic” Clnmyo Daishoy* which had dealt with them. None of these books, 
however, was a logical interpretation of this problem.*® This was probably 
inevitable, Ixjcause the commentary of Tz u fin itself did not offer a logical 
interpretation of the f-our Types of Contradictions, and it had been re- 
spected as the highest authority by Japanese students. These commentaries 
on logic had, in general, fallen to the levc*! of exegetic commentaries on 
words, and hundreds of cfjmmentaries, produced during more than one 
thousand years, had almost nothing to contribute to the development of 
logic. None of them has made efforts to set forth a well organized logical 
system bast'd u[X)n ilie author s own thinking. 

In the fifth pLuc, the study of logic in Japan, as in China, did not 
treat the problem (j( the critical study of knowledge. On this point, it was 
c]uite different from the highly rationalistic lugic of Dharmaklrti and others 
in India. Because the Japanese studied logic only through the Chinese 
translation, the Indian ideas that had not been introduced into China were 
inaccessible to the ]a|)anese. 

Japa^” '.'. ..h >!ars. lik^ their predecessors in China, scarcely studied 
the logical works of Dignaga (c 400-480), founder of Buddhist logic in 
India. Ills ]Miruipal work, the Pramanasamticcaya, once translated into 
Chinese*, w.is lost very soon without ever being utilized. Hsiian-tsang 
translated a compendium by Dignaga, called the Nydyamukha (A Primer 
of logic), ine’ C hinesc*, but few Cdiinese and Japanese scholars seem to 
have e\ er studied tins work. The S ydyapraiTsahja (Introduction to Logic), 
which Japanese s.lu.lars looked ujxm as their exclusive authority, is only a 
pcHir SMiopsis of ilu \\ihiwtukha. libetan Buddhists, on the other hand, 
continued the stud\ «'i the more important and more volunr.’nous works of 
Dharmaklrti, the brilliant successor of Dignaga. We owe t he Tibetans 
the important informaimn alx)ut Buddhist logic in India. 

1 hiis in Japan, just as in China, the logic of Indian Buddhism could 
not take root and de^el()p. Apart fr^m the translations and commentaries, 
no original kx^ks on lo^ic were written in the native Japanese language. 
Cursed bv secret transmission, also, a knowledge of logic could not have 
spread widel\ among the Japanese. Another point to be noted is that in 
Japan lugic as a discipline had nothing to do with mathematics and natural 
sciences. Lven in native Japanese mathematics, we cannot find any trace of 
the influence of traditional formal logic. It was not simply that logical 
thinking was not deveKijx'd among the Japanese people; the signify ance of 
exact logic was not realized bv them at all. An^. it was far more difficult for 
them to deveh^p their own logic, independently of Indian logic. It is 
asserted frequently that, in the Lokugawa period, logical thinking appeared 
in some Japanese scholars, for example, in Baien Miura <1723-1789), but 
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all that we can discern in him is a way of thinking similar to Hegelian 
dialectics.^ Miura did not know formal logic. He had no connection with 
the tradition of the Indian logic. 

Since the Meiji era, Western formal logic has been introduced into 
Japan, and included in the curriculum of junior college education. But, in 
Japan, the study of logic has made rather poor progress, compared with 
developments in other fields of culture. While an enormous number of 
philosophic works have been produced since the Restoration, they are 
mosdy of the essay genre and consequently not always written with logical 
precision. Exo*llent works of formal logic written by Japanese have been 
very few and little philosophical thought has appeared which exhibits 
logical thinking in the sense of the formal structure of deductive systems. 

Hopes for Development of Exact Logical Thinking in Japan 

We need not despair completely, however, of the capacity of the 
Japanese people for logical thinking; a way of thinking of a people is 
simply a customarv’ tendency and* is capable of being reformed. There is 
evidence for this in the fact that modes of expression in the Japanese 
language have gradually been growing more and more strict and precise in 
recent years. Although it is true that the Japanese language has not been 
very suitable for philosophical thinking, iu may improve in the future in 
this respect. On the other hand, it must also be remembered, that I..eibni'/ 
himself chose not to compose his chief philosophical works in German. I le 
wrote in a more logiefal style in Latin and French; that is to say, the 
German language became philosophically significant only after the efforts 
of a few later scholars, such as Wolff, Kant, and their fi»Ilowcrs. \Vc cannot 
also forget that the middle high German poets, e.g. Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, had to express their ideas far more concretely, and consequently less 
philosophically, than the modem German poets, such as Goethe, Schiller, 
Novalis, and others. In other words, the German language was not fit for 
philosophical thinking at the beginning, but was elaborated by some emi- 
nent persons, including Meister Eckhart in the thirteenth century. Terms 
such as “BegrifF* (concept) or *'Vernunft'* (reason) would never have 
gained their philosophical implications without the systems of German 
idealism. In the s^me way the Japanese may make progress in logical forms 
of expression. This hope finds support in the Japanese linguistic trend of 
recent years toward more and more precise expression. Japanese adaptation 
to Western ways of expressing thought is remarkable, although it is ques- 
tionable whether it always means improvement. 

The fact that Buddhist logic did not fully develop in the past can be 
ascribed to the poor logical character of its immediate source, the Chinese 
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inmyo. In spite of this limitation there were Japanese who tried on several 
points to initiate a development in Japan beyond the Chinese logic. We 
can mention an interesting, if rather trivial, example. In the Chinese logic, 
the word shuho Osung-fa, faksadharnia) represents the predicate of an 
assertive proposition (towg, major term, sSdhya^ as well as the predicate of a 
causal proposition Cyiw, middle term, sadhana'). The Chinese technical 
terminology did not distinguish between the two. Even if there were at first 
a distinction made between the two uses through pronunciation, this 
distinction could not be preserved for a long time in a country using the 
Chinese language in which pronunciation rather frequently changed. 
The Japanese, distinguishing the two terms in pronunciation, read in 
voiceless sound Shtiho, in one case, where it means the predicate of an as- 
sertive proposition, and in voiced sound (Shubd), in the other case, where 
it means the predicate of a causal proposition. Moreover, before the Meiji 
era, there were sever.il scholars who had mastered*^ the Indian formal logic 
and had actually applied it to the study of Buddhist ideas — for example, 
Rinjo and Kaijo (died 1805), of the Buzan school of the 

New Shingon sect. Surely logic can be disseminated and developed among 
the Japanese people, if we endeavor seriously to study it. 

There are some cases of Japanese in the past who were willing to use 
the terms of Buddhist logic, even if with changed meanings. For example, 
it has been asserted that the word ”rti>pa” (magnificent, splendid) is a 
phonetic equivalent to ''ryuhd* (assertion and refutation in a debate), 
and that '‘mutai" unreasonable) also is due to Buddhist logic.*® Al- 
though it is doulntul whether this assertion or conjecture is correct, it is 
an established fact that there were some men of letters vho explained it 
that way. It means ih.ii sc^me ideas related to logic were not ien to lawmen 
although they were not fully aware of the exact meaning of u cm. 

T aking these faas into consideration, we believe that logic can be 
disseminated and dewh ped amonjj the Japanese p>eople, if studied seriously 
in an exact wav. logical improvement will not be impossible for the 
Japanese in the future, although it is fraught with many difficulties. 

Intuithe mid Emotk ^al Tendencies 

Although the Japanese language, as already explained, is unsuitable 
for logically precise expression, it is well adapted to the c\^ *ssion of 
intuition and of individual emotion. On thio point, Dr. aisuji says: In 
Japanese, the e xpression of feeling and will comes to the foreground. And, 
owing to this characteristic, what man understands in his direct and practi- 
cal action is extremely well preserved [in language]. One of the modes of 
expression conspicuous in Japanese litejature, surely owes its high degree 
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of development to thi$ characteristic of the Japanese language. This mode 
consists in connecting together words and phrases which exhibit no connec- 
don of cognitive meaning, simply according to identity or similarity of 
pronundation, and moreover through the connection of their emotive and 
affective content, achieving the expression of one complete concrete emo- 
tion. It seems to me that this characteristic is nothing more or less than a 
characteristic of the Japanese spirit.”^® 

Tlie Japanese themselves have been conscious of this characteristic for 
a long time. The Waka poet Yamanouc-no-Okura (660-733) called Japan 
'*the land wheie the spirit of language prospers.” In Japan, almost every' 
body is a poet, and can compose and criticize tanka (the verse of thirty- 
one syllables) or haiku (the verse of seventeen syllables). But between the 
Japanese and other peoples there is a great difference in the significance of 
poetic expression. 

TTie non-logical disposition of the Japanese and their emphasis on 
emotional moods are revealed in the form of their poetic expression. A 
conspicuous difference appears when Japanese |X)etry is compared with 
that of another Eastern people, the Indians, to say nothing of poetry in 
Western language. In Indian poetry, the subject and the predicate of 
sentences are distinguished, and also the relation between the principal 
and subordinate clauses is clearly recognized. And these characteristics are 
probably due to the special character of the Sanskrit language. Accordingly, 
so far as the linguistic materials used in it are concerned, it is almost not 
different from prose, except for a flavor of poetical emotion produced by 
rhyme, fn the Japanese tanka, on the contrary, the subject and the predicate 
are hardly ever distinguished, and the relation btnween the principal and 
the subordinate clauses is not clear. Although some tankas are com}X)scd 
with logical precision,*® they are, in the aesthetic opinion of the Japancsr% 
rather poor in artistic value. And in haiku, where the abridgment of 
wording is carried to an extreme, w^ords arc cut down to a still shorter form, 
consequently the emotional mocxl which is conveyed by each single word 
has greater importance. 

In Japanese, the same judgment can have various expressions, and 
among these expressions there are very' delicate nuances of emotional 
implication. And as has been pointed out, in Japanese the use of honorific 
expressions has bc..ome very complicated; it is an error, furthermore, to 
think that honorific language reflects only social status in the linguistic 
vestiges of a feudal hieratchy. Rather it is often used in order to lend an air 
of grace and courtesy to the expression. For example, miso (bean) soup is 
called "o-twi-o-tsw-fce," and the foot "o-twi-asfci,” through the addition of two 
or three honorific particles. Furthermore, in some cases. Ibr example, V 
shiroi"* (face powder), and "o-iwocha” (toy), the honorific expression merges 
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into the word and becomes an integral part of it. On this point, Yaichi 
Haga (1867-1917) gives the following explanation: “Essentially, an honor- 
ific expression is not always used to show reverence. In some cases it is used 
to express affection, or to speak gracefully. Moreover, so long as there are 
honorific words available, if we do not use them, we are regarded as vulgar. 
Consequently, men of upper classes and men of .efined manners use polite 
words even tow'ard their inferiors."*^ 

Owing to this way of thinking, Japanese thought did not shape itself 
in the form of intellettual and systematic theories; rather it was apt to be 
expressed in the intuitive and emotional style of the arts. 

Ancient books of Japanese history written in the Japanese language, 
for example, 0 -hi^ami (Great Mirror), Mizu-kagami (Water Mirror), 
Itna-kagami (contemporary), and lastly Masu-kagami (Additional Mir- 
ror) arc literary ^works rich in feeling. On this point, Japanese historiogra- 
phy is quite different from that of the Chinese. The Chinese interpret and 
criticize historical facts from moral and political standpoints. The Japanese, 
however. <iesLri!)v the his^ ^rical facts with artistic feeling. And, w’hile the 
Chinese word '‘Chien“ (mirror), used frequently in the title of the books 
of Chinese history, for example, in Tzu-chih-tung-chien (A Mirror for 
1 lelping C(jvernment), means a reflection of moral and political principles, 
the Japanese* word “kagaim' (mirror^ has no such moral connotation. 

This characteristic way of thinking was revealed also in the process of 
the assimilation ol Buddhism in Japan. When Buddhism came to Japan as 
a synthesis of rt hgi in, art, and philosophy, the Japanese people adopted a 
very peculiar emoti' iial attitude toward it. The Japanese of tliose days took 
in only what w'as congenial to them. Thev were particularly charmed by 
the aesthetic impresMons of the statues of the Buddha, anc' tbove all, were 
struck bv their solemn magnificence. Accordingly, they de\ ted themselves 
chiefly to plastic arts Since then, in the Nara and the succeeding periods, 
the Japanese find religious inspiration in the arts of Buddhism. In Buddhist 
meetings, arts of all kinds, music, dancing, literature, etc., are apt to be 
used svntheticallv. 1 hre. the Japanese* seem enraptured in an ecstasy, as if 
they were in the Pure Land of Amitahha CCokuraku') without taking leave 
of earthlv existence. 

Saint MmV (BikLUusi priest, 1 173-1232) used the word "sukigokow" 
to express the ecstatic vearning for the beautiful and the pure. This 
yearning, coming in ( (intact with ohiect« and driven by insi ^ration, ex- 
presses ii 5 C‘lf in poetrv. Consequently, for h..n, pociry was almost Buddhism 
itself. “Considering the men of all ages.” he said, ‘*thcrc exists not a single 
case of a vulgar and shameless double-dealer becoming a Buddhist. This 
fact w'as stated clearly by the Buddha in sutras, cad further it was ex- 
pounded in treatises. Therefore, there is no doubt about it. I have never 
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seen the books of physiognomists, but, when I judged the character of 
other people by their faces by surmising from the sayings of the Buddha, I 
was right eight or nine times out of ten. Through all ages eminent Bud- 
dhists emerge from men of taste. Although the poems both in Chinese and 
Japanese and the poetical dialogues in Japanese are not Buddhism in 
themselves, those who have taste for these things are certain to extend their 
taste to Buddhism and become wise and very kind men. Even if men of 
worldly mind succeed in having the appearance of virtuousness through 
their study, there remains some flavor of baseness, for they always look 
after their own material interests and suffer from excessive attachment to 
them. Buddhism should be taught to those who, from childhood, have 
delicate taste and truthful heart.*’" 

Of course, the unity of literature and religion was protested by many 
traditional Buddhists. According to one of them, Dogen, Buddhism should 
be practiced for its own sake and not as literature, which has no value for 
genuine devotees of Buddhism. ’The people who pursue the Way should 
not read the books of doctrinaire sects and other religions. If they should 
like to read something, they should read the collection of sayings (Goroku). 
The other books must be put aside for the time.”" Accordingly, he pro- 
hibited keeping any other books than those relating to Buddhism in the 
dormitories of Buddhist temples. *’In the dormitories, the books of mundane 
affairs, astronomy, geography, other religions, poems and verses, should not 
be kept”" Herein we can hear the voice of the traditional spirit transmitted 
from the days of early Buddhism in India. But, in spite of this declaration, 
Dogen was a great poet. His Chinese poems arc lofty and elegant, while his 
tankas vibrate with warm sympathy for the beauties of nature. 

The monk and Zen Master Shosan Suzuki (1579-1^55) defended and 
admired Dogen ’s poetical talent. A man asks: “Dogen wrote a ianka at 
Kitano on the night of August the fifteenth, ‘Although I hope and expect 
to live and enjoy autumn again, 1 cannot sleep this night for the beauty of 
the moon.’ Isn’t this tanka unworthy of such an eminent devotee, for it 
expresses an attachment to the moon?” 

Master (Suzuki) answers: ‘Tou are wrong. Dogen diverted himself by 
writing tankas, for he was well versed in the Way of tanka. We should sing 
of the moon and flowers from the bottom of our heart. You seem to think it 
will do only if you say 7^0 delusion should be harbored; everything should 
be relinquished.’ 

It ^ould be unnecessary to cite many more illustrations. In Japan, 
eminent religious men wrote Chinese poems and Japanese tankas, (This 
phenomenon contrasts wi^ the case of Buddhist philosophers in India. For 
example, NigSrjuna, Vasubandhu, and Dignflga did not leave any lyrical 
or pastoral poems. They only amused themselves by expressing abstract 
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theories of their philosophy in verse.) Thus, the tanka is particularly 
important as the expression of Buddhist thought in the Japanese language, 
because it reveals clearly the characteristic aesthetic way ol thinking of the 
Japanese people. Among the Buddhist tanka, some are nothing but an 
expression in thirty-one syllables emotionally cc^uivalent to some one sen- 
tence in sutras,“ but most of them use intuitiv.r and concrete modes of 
expression, that is, they use particular illustrations in order to express the 
universal, abstract ideas and general propositions of Buddhism. This fact 
will be shown clearly hy the following examples. 

The Three W (irlds are but One Mind is transfigured in Japanese as: 
The dews fall on tliousands of grass leaves of every field, but they are the 
same dew of the same autumn.'* 

The Meditation on the Doctrine of the Middle Way” is transformed 
to: ”In contemplation, the clouds clear away from the sky of my mind, and 
there, in its void, remains only the moon.” 

"Eternal time has passed since 1 really became the Buddha” is trans- 
}x)se»d to . .. r -.er flowing far and long, we may know of its inexhaust- 
ible source.” 

‘T he Precept that Fhou Shalt Not Steal ’ is illustrated by “Along the 
white wave swelling ''jhiranaminotatsxC stream of Mt. I'atsuta, you should 
not break evi n a t\Mg of a maple tree, if you are not permitted by its owner. 
Or else you sli.ill li:i\e the bad name (^naga-tatsu^ of a shameless robber 
Qshiranami)." 

‘The Precept that Thou Shalt Not Commit Adultery” is illustrated 
by: "You must Content yourselves with enjoying the beautiful sight of a 
mountain spring. l) i not go bcNond that. Do not scoe^p and ^oil water, even 
if it is overflowing. ’ 

"The Idenlilv Mind and the Buddha” is given its em^ .^onal equiva- 
lent in: *'! am floatini; and sinking among the waves indistinguishable from 
the mandarine duck the sea gull.” 

The “alphabet" \erse Clroha-uta^, commonly ascrilx'd to Kobo, is one 
of the Ixrst examples 

Alibi *iJgh fragrant in hue, 

(Jdosvin ^ are scattered. 

F*or e\ci s one. life is imiKTmanent. 

'Diis mi)rning 1 crossed the outermost limit, 
and 1 am not intoxicated. 

This is the Japanese translation in verse of a hymn which had been 
transmitted since the davs of early Buddhism in India. ITie original hymn 
means that “Whatever is phenomenal is impermanent, their essential qual- 
ity is appearance and disappearance; when these (appearance and disap- 
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pearance) repose, tranquility is comfort." In the Japanese "alphabet" verse, 
these abstract expressions were changed by emotional exprcssioiys, which 
use as materials colorful and pictorial images such as "gay," "hue," "cross- 
ing,” "outermost limits," "dreams,” "intoxicated,” and merely suggest ab- 
stract theories behind them. 

Thus, to interpret Buddhist ideas in |X)cms, the Japanese people, 
using concrete imagery, appealed to sensuous intuition and added the 
flavor of emotional moods to general ideas. In the Indian versification of 
Buddhist doctrines, on the contrary, the contents are almost always abstract 
and general propositions, and the composition is systematic, with well- 
defined subject and predicate. It is philosophy disguised in verse-form. For 
example, one of the philosophers of Indian Buddhism, Nagarjuna, in the 
above mentioned hymn in verse, says: "We preach that dependent causa- 
tion is voidness. It is temporar)', being dependent (upon something else). It 
is the Middle Way itself."*' This metaphysical verse is far from anything 
poetic. 

It has been frequently suggested that the Japanese people love purity 
and undefiledness,*** and are proud of this fact. In Shinto, "purity" has been 
regarded as one of the most important virtues ever since ancient times. 
Although almost all peoples love this virtue, what the Japanese mean by 
"purity" differs considerably from other peoples’ ideas. In Japanese, "purity" 
is expressed by various acts and ideas such as frequent bathing, daily 
sweeping and dusting, purification ceremony (misogi), great exorcism 
(o-Jiarai), image for redemption (katashiro), dislike of dcfiledness, absti- 
nence Cmonointi), tidiness of appearance. All of these are concrete acts, 
which appeal to the senses and unsophisticated sentiment. Their aim is not 
purity in any metaphysical or religious sense, based on a poignant conscious- 
ness of sinfulness. In this sense, the Japanese people are essentially different 
from the Indians. The Indians value religious and metaphysical purity 
more than sensuous purity. It was one of the ideals of early Buddhism that 
the monks who renounced the world should collect thrown-away tatters 
and wear them. Though in ragged clothes, they believed that they could 
attain spiritual purity. The clothes were called Pariisukulika ("Fuwzde" in 
Japanese, meaning "lavatory clothes"): "They are thrown away and not 
unlike lavatory clothes. And furthermore, they belong to no one. Therefore, 
they are called lavatory clothes.' "*• To the Japanese, however, it is unbear 
able to wear such clothes. The Japanese clergymen kept the word "Fmwzoc," 
but its meaning was changed to signify neat and tidy clothes. Dogen 
emphasized the duty to clean the body."® And, although Buddhism has 
shaped one of the main currents of Japanese culture in the past, the 
common people are rather inclined to consider that the temples and clergy- 
men are impure. This view is deep-rooted, perhaps owing to the fact that 
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the Japanese people have been less apt to value spiritual and religious 
purity than sensuous and aesthetic refinement. And this conesponds to one 
of the characteristics of Japanese ways of thinking, that is, lack of conscious- 
ness of the universal. 

riic traditional tendency still prevails even among most advanced 
scientists of the present day Japan. Hideki Yukawa, a physicist, who is the 
only Nobel Prize winner of Japan, says that the rather extreme use of 
abstract concepts in physics in recent years seems to be very intimately 
related to the neglect of intuition for the sake of abstraction in scientific 
thinking. 1 lowever far w'c go aw'ay from the world of daily life, abstraction 
cannot work by itself, hut is to be accompanied by intuition or imagina* 
tion.' He advexates that for the rejuvenation of fundamental physics a 
Ix'tter position should be given to intuition or to “the sense of beauty.”” 

I cndency to Avoid Complex Ideas 

Among the Lastirn peoples, while the Indians were rather inclined to 
attach importance to the universal, the Japanese emphasized the individual. 
I his dilferencc in the way of thinking is revealed in various fields of 
tlii. iking of the two jx.*nplcs. 

The best illinttation of this fact is supplied by the poetical expression 
of objects. In Sanskrit, the cloud (weg/ia) is often called jalada or ambuda 
( water givei^'", tht' bird vihamga (flyer in the air), the elephant niatamga 
(meditative walker;, the lotus avtbuja (the flower which grows out of 
water). All cjf these are compound words, formed out of two w’ords. And 
the fact that the last added word is derived f’^om the root r I ■ verb gives an 
abstract character to this compound word. The concrete a: phenomenal 
meaning is brought about on the basis of this abstract meaning of the wwds 
from which the com]xuind is made. As shown by these examples, the 
Indians loved abstract expression. But, in the Japanese language, the same 
things arc expressed hv words whose origin is obscure, at least to the 
consciousness of their users, and con.scquently, whose abstract meanings 
have been lost; e.xamplcs arc kuvio (cloud), ton (bird), zo (elephant), 
hasu flotus). 

I he Japanese language is, generally speaking, very poor in imaginative 
words based on abstract and universal ideas. By associating concrete and 
particular objects and qualities with abstrak ’dcas, and by suffusing them 
with figurative suggestions of the ideas ultimately to be expressed, the 
Japanese writer inspires paiticular and emotional moods. The use 
of '*Makura-kotoba* (literally, “pillow words”) in and other literary 
works offers revealing examples. 

**Wilh these hows of catedpa^ we have made up our mind to shoot (iru) 
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enemies and to expect not to return from this battle. So we write down the 
names of those who will certainly join (irii) the dead.” 

*'My mother very often smoothed down my black-as-acrow hair 
Cnubatama-no-kuro kamO, but certainly she never dreamt that the day 
would come when this hair would be cut off (on my becoming a nun).” 

The “association word,” which is used quite often in literary works, is 
another e.xarnplc of this characteristic. 

Consequently, the imaginative power of the Japanese people, ever 
since ancient times, has been limited to, and has rarely gone beyond the 
concrete and intuitive world of nature. “The ancient Japanese,” says Dr. 
Tsuda, "are generally poor in imaginative power, the power to shape 
elaborate fantasy.''"® And this tendency, we may say, runs through Japanese 
literature to the present day. Accordingly, the Japanese people have never 
developed titanic myths. In this, they are like the Chinese. “Among our 
people, who have not formed the idea of God with a human personality, it 
was only natural that the stories of the Cods have not been dcvcloj>cd.”®^ In 
this respect, Japanese literature is less profound and not so imaginative as 
Indian literature. 

TTie characteristic way of thinking jx)inted out here determined the 
form of assimilation of Buddhism, too. The Buddhist sutras had never been 
translated into Japanese before the Meiji Restoration (1868). This means 
that the complicated Buddhist thought of the Indians has hardly pemetrated 
as a whole into the life and thought of the Japanese people. 

The lack of imagination was revealed in the pnxess of transformation 
of the Jodo religion (the sect of the Pure Land of Amitdhha'). 
The nemhutsu (“Keeping tlic Buddha in mind”) practiced by the Japanese 
is different from the nembutsu preached in India. In the latter case, for 
example, in early Buddhism and in the Great Sukhdvatlxyuha sutra and 
the Amitayurdhyana-sutra, it chiefly consists in thinking of the Buddha, 
recalling his sublime features. The Amitabha, created by the imagination 
of the Indians, had extraordinarily gigantic features.** 

‘TThe body of Buddha Amitayus is a hundred thousand million times 
as bright as the color of the JambunaJa gold of the heavenly abode of 
Yama; the height of that Buddha is six hundred thousand niyutas of kotis 
of yojanas as innumerable as are the sands of the river Ganges. 

‘The white twist of hair between the eyebrows all turning to the 
right, IS just like the live Sumeru Mountains. The eyes of Buddha are like 
the water of the four great oceans; the blue and the white arc quite distinct. 
All the roots of hair of his body issue forth brilliant rays like the Sumeru 
Mountains. The halo of that Buddha is like a hundred millions of the 
Great Chiliocosmus; in that halo there are Buddhas miraculously created, 
to the number of a million of niyutas of kotis as innumerable as the sands 
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of the Canges; each of these Buddhas has for attendants a great assembly of 
countless Bodhisattvas who arc also miraculously created. 

“Buddha Amitayus has eighty-four thousand signs of perfection, each 
sign is {K)sscs$ed of eighty four minor marks of excellence, each mark has 
eighty-four thousand rays, each ray extends so Tar as to shine over the 
worlds of the ten quarters, whereby Buddha embraces and protects all the 
beings who think U{X)n him and does not exclude (any one of them)." 

Tlius, the nemhutsu of the Indians was to contemplate these gigantic 
features of the Buddha by viv'id imaginative power. The neinhutsu 
preached by the Chinese, for example, by Master Tendai Chih-i, 
C53®”597)» same character. But, being transplanted onto Japanese 

soil, it was changed to the invocation of Amitabha following the teaching 
of Shan-tao of China. 

Even in Jap^in, the clergyman Genshin (Bishop Enshin, 1072-1132), 
preached that the nemhutsu consists in contemplating the features of the 
Buddha C.enshin said: "The novice cannot practice the disci- 

pline of contemplation (j 1 the profound (esoteric). . . . The various sutras 
preach the merit of (contemplation of) the features of the Buddha. There- 
fore, now is the time to practice this discipline." His nemhutsu, however, 
went a step further- toward the nemhutsu as an invocation of Amitabha. He 
especially emphasized the importance of the nemhutsu on the deathbed. 
"Even a man of lowest rank, if he practices Ju-nen which is the repetition 
of the name of Amitabha ten times, can be reborn in the Pure Land of 
Amitabha." His interpretation of )u-nen differs from that of the Jodo cult 
in China. According to rao-ch'ue (562-645) in China, 'To recall the whole 
features or the partial features of Amitabha, iw contemplate "hem in ref- 
erence to objects on that occasion, during ten moments of the ght with no 
inter\ention of other ideas— -this I call ]u-nen." But, according to Genshin, 
“The so-called Jtl ncfi, although variously interpreted, is to repeat ten 
times, with heart and s^nil, ‘Oh! save me, thou Amiiablia!' 

The nemhutsu as .in invocation of the Amitabha by oral recitation of 
his name acquired its absolute significance in Honen (^1133-1212), the 
founder of the Jodo st'ct. It was not easv for the unimaginative Japanese to 
contemplate, as preached .0' sulras, the features of Amitabha, created by 
the imagination of the Indians. Honen perceived this difficultv- E'cn if 
you try to contemplate the features of Amitabha, it will be diffitul for \ou 
to visualize them as clcarlv as (lowers and frun of cherry, plum, peach, and 
damson."** Therefore, he prohibited the iirmbiitsu as contemplation of the 
features of Amit«1bha. "Nowadays, the devotees should not practice con- 
templation. Even if you try to contemplate the features r' Amitabha, it will 
be difficult to visualize its image as sculptured by Unkei or Kokei (masters 
of sculpture)." Therefor^', according to Honen. “ Fhe Original Vow of Birth 
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in tbef^iie Lind of Anutibha cannot be tccomfd varied dis* 

dplfnes as» for example, image-making, tower-erecting, etc., but by the sole 
discipline of the repetition the name of AmitSbha, because the Original 
Vow is pledged to receive for and wide the whole mass of people " It was 
for these reasons that he turned to rely on the nemhutsu of Shan-tao of 
China. 

In "the Panegyric of the Birth in Pure Land" COj^Raisange') of 
Shan-tao, we find the following dialogue. "Question: You do not allow 
contemplation, but exhort only invocation. Why, and with what intention, 
do you rely on such a practice? 

"Answer: Now, all the people are obstructed by heavy burdens. Their 
mind is too coarse-grained to contemplate a subtle object (that is, Ami- 
tabha). Furthermore, their spirit is always oscillating in mid-air. Hence, 
svmpathizing with their inability to attain their contemplation, the Great 
Sage (Buddha) exhorts the exclusive invocation of his name. It is ow- 
ing to the easiness of invocation that the people can go to be l>orn in the 
Pure Land of Amitabha only through the continuous practice of this 
discipline."*^ 

Shinran (1173-1262) followed this standpoint of Shan-tao and 1 16- 
nen. He thought it was inconceivable for us. ordinary men, to contemplate 
the features of Amitabha. "O deadly sinnerl Invoke Amitabha alone’ 1 Ic is 
taking hold of us. Though our eyes of flesh cannot clearly see him owing to 
our sins, yet is his mercy constantly present to illuminate our minds."'^ 

The dancing and singing monk Ippen (1239-1289) said, ’AVc should 
not try to see the AmitSbha, except through in vexation of him. Invocation 
is truly seeing Amitabha itself. The Amitabha seen by the eyes of flesh is 
not the true Amitabha.”** 

This difference between the Indian and the Japanese nemhutsu illus 
trates how the Indian mentality, with its overflowing imagination and love 
of subtle introspective analysis, differs from that of the Japanese who are 
more inclined to depend mainly on concrete symbols. 

In this sense of concreteness lies the difference betw^een the Japanese 
Pure Land cult and the Indian bhakti religion. The first, having never 
been given to wanton imagination, could not develop frantic or ecstatic 
rituals. (Although such a tendency was not absent, it was regarded as an 
exceptional phenom(*non and rejected by the Pure Land cult in general.) 

The characteristic way of thinking, which we pointed out in the 
process of transformation of the Pure Land cult, can also be recognized in 
the case of zazen Cdhyana, to sit in contemplation). The Indians, 
in samadhi, silent meditation and abstraction of thought, kept an image or 
idea in mind; for example, they imagined that the universe is like space, or 
that it is larger than space, or that, on the contrary, it is smaller than a grain 
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x»f rke, that the soul is at large as a diumb. This type of disd^e had 
been practiced in Buddhism as well as in Brahminism, since the days of the 
philosophers of the Upanidiads. It was to keep the Buddha or truth in 
mind or to recall the Past Life. It may be called the Zazen as contemplation 
of features.'^ 

In the Japanese Zen sect, however, Zazen aims at detachment from 
discursive knowledge, regardless of whether the latter is in the form of the 
deliberation of catechetic questions assigned by master, or in the form of 
endeavoring to do away with conceptualization. What D5gen adopted as 
his motto was the precept: “Practice only sitting.” 

Japanese philosophy in the past has been influenced by this tendency 
to shun theoretical argument. The learning of exegesis and interpretation 
was enjoyed as ornamental literature in China, but the Japanese scholars 
endeavored to grasp only what they could utilize in that learning for 
practical understanding. 

diis clr .'acteristic inclination of concreteness can be 
found in the process of the Japanese assimilation of Buddhism. The com- 
mentary on sutras by Prince Shotoku of Japan is not pedantic at all. It is 
brief and to the point. But, the Chinese reference b(X)k which Prince 
Shotoku made us., of, the commentary of Master Chia-hsiang, Chi-tsang 
(549-623) of China, mentions many meanings in the interpretation of just 
one word. W'c cannot recognize, and the author does not try even to 
demonstrate, wh.uh of these meanings is the correct one. Therefore, so far 
as the purjKise of clear exposition is concerned, the Commentary of Prince 
Shotoku is superior, as Fujaku (1707-1781) had pointed out.‘‘ Of course, 
we cannot find this characteristic in all oC ilie comment ies written by 
Japanese Buddhists. But, compaicd with the general tendt icy of the Chi- 
nese commentaries, the majority of the Japanese commentaries are rather 
succinct summaries. I he Japanese not only studied the scholastic doctrines 
of the Vijitaptimatraiasiddhi or Abhidharmakosa in great detail, but also 
they wrote on them many commentaries which are brief and to the point. 

It seems that the study of Confucianism in Japan showed the same 
tendency. The positivist scholars in the 18th and 19th centuries, in the 
Ch'ing period, who devoted their life to the exact philological study of 
Chinese classics, had never tried to summarize its results and to expose 
their essentials. But, the Japanese Confurians of the Archai<i C^^ogaku) 
school, inferior to the Chinese in the exacti«.iide of their philological study, 
were very skilled in summarizing the results of their study and leaving 
them to posterity/* 

Thus, most Japanese scholars concentrated their energies on arriving 
promptly at a conclusion. Their attitude may be called practical. In the 
past, they were, on the whole, rather weak in critical observation -of nature 



and its logical rcconstiiKtiun. Oiu i u’sf i»l tins attitudr hmv Ik* fount m 
the fact that the Japanese fieneialU ih J.ikeil eomplu ated. v:iiK final flunk 
ing and valued practical things ahu\e aii 

I he tendency to a\oid conipliLaiet!, siriuiural thinkin ; was levealed 
also in the s\siem of the Buddlu'^t diK trines in japan. In the critical 
classification of various sects according to their doctrines, the Clhines<.* 
arranged them hierarchically, for example, by the five jxjriods and the eight 
categories of Sakyamuni's teaching, or by the five and ten divisions of 
Buddhism of the Hua yen school. The Japanese, on the contrary, simply 
distinguished doctrines of their own sect, on the one hand, from those of 
other sects, on the other. The Shingon sect calls itself the **esoteric school" 
and all other sects “exoteric schools." The Zen sect summarizes other sects 
under the name of “doctrinaire sects." The Pure Land sects contrast their 
own school of “the immediate salvation by faith in Amitabha" with die 
other ordinary schools of “the way of holiness by the process of practice." 
The complicated and hierarchical classification of the Chinese has never 
been adopted by the Japanese Buddhists. (Although a type of simple 
classification had already also appeared in China, we must point out that 
the Japanese especially prefer to classify things by simple types.) 

It has been said that the Japanese paiple are adept in imitation and 
sterile in invention. TTiey are apt not to try to understand a foreign c ulturc 
through an abstract study of the general principles and structure. I hev 
import precipitately only those parts which can be put into pui riial use 
How abundant, in fact, Japanese culture in the past w.is in sulIi siiperheial 
imitations! 

The originality of Japanese Buddhism has fre<]iiently been assc rieil l>v 
Japanese scholars. But it means chiefly that the Japanese simplified tlie 
Buddhism of the Continent and popularized it. It rarely criticized C.oii 
tinental Buddhism in its principles and structure. 

The practical character of Japanese* Buddhism is also frequently em 
phasized. It is true that, owing to its simplification, its disciplines could be 
practiced with ease by common people, and that it jK’nctratcd into their 
everyday life. But there was the danger of sacrificing ihetiry for practice. 
For example, Dogen said, "Buddhists should not discuss the relative merits 
of various doctrines or the relative profundity of various tenets. It is 
sufficient for them lo know the truthfulness of disciplines."^® 

The Japanese people, because of their aversion to complicated, struc 
lural thinking, are inclined to reject the “doctrine of expediency," one of 
the most characteristic doctrines of Buddhism. Buddhism s original stand 
point of “Preach according to each man's nature" permits clergymen to 
preach different doctrines to different persons— that is, to preach a doctrine 
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sijital)Ic to each person. lunincnt Buddhists in India were not worried 
aU)iit coiili.idictions among die different doctrines aclf)picd for “expedi 
ency. ’ Chijicse Buddhists conspicuously prestTved this expedient stand 
jxjirit in contrast to the ja])anesc Buddhists, for example, Ifonen, Shinran, 
and Nichiren rejected this doctrine as too complicated. "1 hey preached the 
same simjdc and consistent doctrine to all. l urthermore, Dc'igen explained 
why he opposed the dextrine of expediency. "If a man asks alxmt tlic 
essence of the doctrine and disciplines, certainly monks should answer by 
truth. They should not answer by false expediency, considering that his 
caliber is not sufficient, or that the truth cannot be understood by this 
uninitiated and unlearned man. The true meaning of the precepts of 
Bodhisattva is that, if the man of calibre of 'the Smaller Vehicle' asks about 
the Way of 'the Smaller Vehicle,' they should answer by the Way of 'the 
Greater Vehicle.' It is the same with the prc^cepts for salvation, laid down by 
the Buddha during his life. The false doctrine of expediency is really not 
useful. The final (ultimate) true doctrine alone is useful. Accordingly, they 
should answer onlv hv truth, without considering w'hether it will be under- 
stiKnl bv the (jueslioruT or not."^* 

Dogen’s rejeuinn of expediency in the name of the one simple truth 
for all, tan he discerned plainly in Nichiren also. All sutras, except the 
Hokke Sutra, preach the doctrine of expediency, and, therefore, must be 
rejected, he as'vcrttd. "In the Hokke Sutra, it is preached in the beginning 
that 'the Exalted One will certainlv preach the truth, after he taught the 
\arioiis d<x?trines h)i a long time/ and then, iliat 'There exist neither two 
dtK’trines nor three doetrines. The dcKtrinc of ovpcdicncy of Buddha 
must be rejected.’ And also that ‘Rejecting expediency in earnc or Thou 
shalt not Ix'licve in am of the hvmns of other sutras.’ Therehm. since the 
(xxxi l aw that 'Then' exists only one vehicle of the Buddha is the Great 
l aw which can accomplish the salvr^tion of the mass of the people, the 
siitras other than the I Inkkc Sutra have no use at all. 

C’harattciislicalK. most Japanese Buddhists w’cre single minded. This 
mas liave .some relation to the fact that the Japanese, as mentioned alrtad\, 
valued the virtue of lionesty interpreted as simple truthfulness and lo\alty. 
I'he special emphasis j^it n this virtue bv Buddhists and common jxople 
in Jajxin, is, for (me tiung, asstxriatcd with their aversion to lomplicaie 

thinking in human relations. ^ 

Already in the Tokiigawa i^riod, Nak. oto Tominaga, dc....:ng the 
spiritual characteristics of the Japanese, said, borrowing tin wor s o t *c 
Afuilccts of C:rmfucius, that ihev were honest, did not stick to comphcated 
etiquette, and valued straightforwardness.’® And Kmzan 1 atsumna 
(1686-1780) said, "In our country, the Japanese pt^iple are simple and 
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honest/' and "The teaching of the gods" is "the doctrine of simplicity and 
honesty/*" 

Fondness for Simple Symbolic Expressions 

Traditionally, the Japanese have been inclined to dislike fanciful, com- 
plicated expressions and to take to simple and naive expressions. The 
Japanese language, as pointed out already, is ileficient in words expressing 
prolix and ab tract conceptions. Consequently, even to this day, they use 
Chinese words, in most cases, to express abstract ideas. 

In art. alsc», this tendency can be discerned clearly. The Japanese are 
very fond of the impromptu short xerse, like the haiku and fflwfe/j. In the 
history of Japanese poetr\% the long verse (^choka') is reduced to a short one 
Ctanka^, and then to a still shorter one (haiku). The extremely short form 
of artistic expression is characteristically Japanese and the like of it cannot 
be found elsewhere. Moreover, long verse-forms like epic poetry have never 
prospered in Japan. Not to mention the cases of Greek and Teutonic 
peoples, the Indians produced an epic of more than one hundred thousand 
verses, the Mahdbhdraia, Such an achievement would be haidly concciv 
able in the case of the Japanese. In Japanese literature, lyric p(x»ms and 
scenery sketches have been highly developed, but p^ems of grand style, 
with dramatic plots full of twists and turns, have made only a p)or start. 

Not only in poetry but also in architecture, we can recr>gni/e the 
characteristic love of simplicity. The Japanese imported various formative 
arts from Indian Buddhism, indirectly through the hands of Chinese and 
Koreans. As seei) in the magnificent splendor of golden Buddhist altars and 
mural paintings of temples, the complicated sculptures of transoms, the 
fantastic statue of the G^dess of Mercy (Avalokiteivara) with a thousand 
arms, the square diagram of figures (Mandala) w'ith its intricate and delicate 
composition — all of them had, in general, a very elaborate structure. But, 
such an art could hardly penetrate into the life of the common people. The 
Japanese could not abandon the simple and unpainted wooden architecture 
of ancient style, in many shrines as well as in the Great Shrine of Ise. And. 
even in the architecture of Buddhist temples, the various sects of the 
Kamakura period turned to a rather simple style. Also, in the 
Zen-influenced taste J the tea-ceremony house, we can discern a naive 
simplicity. The Japanese grave-marker (sotoba), which is a symbolic imita- 
tion of the gigantic cairn of the Indian people (stupa), is nothing but a 
very small wooden tablet. 

This simplicity, however, does not always mean the obliteration of all 
complexity. In some cases, especially under the influence of the Zen cult, 
the Japanese endeavored to infuse unlimited complexity into this simpli- 
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city. This tendency emerged especially in such arts as architecture, draw- 
ing, and poetry. For example, the void of empty spaces or of silent pauses is 
often not devoid, in fact, of important meaning. Even in the etiquette and 
conversation of everyday life, silence can be a very positive expression at 
times. This ideal fusion of the complex and the simtJe was realized by the 
Chinese people, who loved complicated thinking and whose spiritual life 
was greatly influenced by the Zen cult. When introduced into Japan, 
however, this, too, was altered by greater simplification. 

Thus, the Japanese people, in general averse to forms of complicated 
thinking, have not been apt to think or imagine objects in relation to a 
universal structure', f (jr example, in India, as well as in China, the worship 
of stars prospered, and myths and legends concerning them w'cre numerous. 
The Chinese worshipiHid the Stars of the Cowboy (Altair) and of the 
Weaver fVega). But the primitive Shinto in Japan, although it contained 
many and various folk religions as in the case of other peoples, did not 
worship stars."" Wlien the Japanese imported the Chinese worship of stars, 
the star of was 'dentihed with the Japanese Goddess of the 

\\^*aver ( Awe no uivahatahtnie-no kamO^ and its worship was transformed 
into the Festival of the \\ caver (Tanabata fnatsuri). In short, stars were not 


holy and austere gods for the Japanese. They were lovely and intimate 
heroes and heroine^, of familiar legends. The Japanese could not produce 
the sufiliine metaphorical expression of Kant, who wondered at both the 
m(‘r:il law ithin and the starry heavens above. 

riuis, hcLausi' amiplieated svmlxds were not used by the Japanese in 
thfir thinking, the j>l,-lo.c.phical theories of Indian and Chinese Buddhism 
were ti.) j.mfound. .'.h.tiusc, and eomplicated to penetrate into the life of 
the eoininon people in Japan. Conseijuentlv, they nad to be sir ificd. 

The Japanese, in assimilating Buddhism, did not depCi J upon its 
philosophual diKtiines. Of course, the clcrfn.mcn of larg'> temples 
enoaoed in pliilosophisal debates and wrote a great number of ^ks. I hc 
tommon people, howeier. demanded concrete and empirical ^lucs rather 
than philosophical theories. Although they extolled the ^tus (Hokke) 
Sutra and the s.ltra (Sutra of GoUen Sp ender, they 

could not understand their philosrphieal theories. icy va uc tn . 
incidental contents of sun as, tliat is. their magica cements. 


attitude ix'rsists to this clav - 

In fact. Japanese Buddhism simplified dor'rincs separaung tl- n from 

the study of philosophical theories, and iranst«.ndcd sc a 

doctrines. The Buddhist sevts of the Nara jx^riod (710 -84 . 
whole, introduced and studied the Chinese dextrincs, cou not p 
gated among common {xoplc. The Tcndai and Shingoii JJ 

at the beginning of the Meian perifxl (in the ninth ccniur>)» o ow 
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the main, the doctrines of the Chinese sects of the same name. The Tcndai 
sect, however, experienced an original dexelopment as time passed. This 
sect, developing the theory of the “Truth of All Beings' on the l)asis of the 
Lotus Sutra, divided this sutra into two parts — the first fourteen chapters 
CShakinnon, Section on Incarnation), relating to the purpose of the Bud 
dha’s earthly life and various teachings, and the following fourteen chapters 
CHotwwn, Section on the Eternal Buddha), relating to the final levelation 
of the Buddha as the eternal one. llic discipline of the contemplation of 
truth through these two gates (Aim/) was called Shilaiii (the trancjuility 
and contemph ion of mind). But the new I'endai sthool of the Kamakura 
period went a step further. In its critical classification of doctrines of 
various sects, it relied on the fourfold criteria, and assi rted that tlie first 
three criteria — (i) the doctrines deliven'd helore the I oius < \ lokke ) Sutra 
( 2 ) the diKtrines delivered in SluihiDuon, •. the doctrines de 
livered in Honviou — should lx* "discarded. ' 1 hen. and onl\ then, the last 
and the true criterion — the ctmtcmplati* »n of the ahsohite iiiiih ' KiO/ ) — 
arises. This standpoint clearly values practice based on non discursive 
wisdom above complicated, tlu'oretical wisdom 

In Japan. Pure Land Buddhism also d( \ loped in the sole direction of 
belief in, and reliance on Amitabha. The Pure 1 and Budilhism which has 
been prevalent in C'hina up to this da\ is cnnilalvd with /( n laiddhism 
and other various forms of faith. In Japan, however, the laiih in. and 
reliance on Amitabha h*is been pre 'ened in a [ui.n'r loini. 

1 he dev otional faith in Pure I and became' prev.iieni in i!u Kannkura 
period (1185 - 1 ^^^), Bufe ve n hel(»re tha: -m f ict. ifiioii-hoo! :he I h ian 
period — the devotees of this cult were num.*rous.’®' But, it was I lonen wb.o 
advocated the dixtnne ol invcH'ation <>l the Pure 1 and ol .Ximt.'ibha l«u/o 
newbutsii) on theoretical ground. deLuhing it to ‘in »»iln r d‘K tunes. 1 lornni 
preached that the ptTiod of degeneration a*)d extinction of the Buddha 
law (A/rt/’po) has come. Men cannot attain luL:hcr perception Satori'' In- 
various disciplines. Thev shall be given s.dv.ition onK through faith in 
Amitabha. Renounce the spirit of self relviiig disc iplines, shut the gate of 
silent meditation and ciillivaiion of virtues ignore all of the devices, throw 
away all knowledge: and concentrate on the one discipline of invcxalion of 
the Buddha.**^ Thus, Urmen’s admoniiioii to "renmince, shut, ignrire, and 
throw away ’ is one ( * the most famous assertions in the history of Japanese* 
Buddhism. Rejecting all the other doctrines, he chose the dextrine of Jado 
nembuisu (The Choice of J^evihutsu as the Original Vow of the Buddha). 

The disciples of I lonen wxmt further in the direction of simplification 
of the Pure I^and cult. One of them advocated the following extreme 
doctrine: "Saint H 6 nei\ repeated the name of the Buddha CnemhutstO 
seventy thousand times a day, but such verbal rept iition is only an external 
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cxjH'clicncy. 1 here exists a true interior meaning unknown to ordinary 
men. What I call true is this: If you penetrate into, and believe in, the 
Original \'ow of Aniitahha, and repeat his name onlv once, you can go, at 
once, tv) be? born in the Pure Land of Amitiildia. Thus, the practice of the 
Pure Land cult will !)e accomplished. You can go to the Pure Land, if you 
invoke the Buddha only once. You need not in\v ke his name many times. 
And the ultimate meaning is to penetrate into, and believe in, the Original 
Vow. 1 heie appaied some who went Sfj lar as to sa\ . “Those who want 
to repeat invocations do not, in fact, believe ii*. the Vow of the Buddha.'’^' 

In the direction of simplilii ation, Shinran, too, went further than 
1 loncn. According t(» him, invocation of the name ol Amitabha, that is, 
"Oh, save me, thou Amitabha!” ( XawitnwnlahutsuX the essence and idol 
of the fundamental sQtra, the larger Stiklulcuthyiiha-sutra. To understand 
the words or senteiises of this sutra, it not important. The consummation 
of faith consists in tlie ir. vocation of Amitabha. lloncn advocated that the 
name of Amitabha sluHild be repeated sixt\ thousand times a dav, but 
Slunr.in r<. « cloctr'ne as mcMninglcss. Although be inherited the 

terms of the pure* and exclusive discipline, ht changed the meaning com- 
plctcK “You diould I'clicvc, with an exclusive, pure, and sincere heart, in 
the Original \ ow t! 1 ! we can go to he h«»rii in the Pur<.- I and of Amitabha 
if we sav .V M.uf \y\LiI'Ut^n’ onK (nue. T his uisLiphnc can be called the 
pure am! e\(lrs:\i ih'sc ipline.”**’ "1 lu e\clu‘'i\e hear! referred in the 
C'ornmeniarx li e of /end''»' is nnihmg !'i;r the single heart It 

state', that we sh* iiM mn ha\e rw’ lKa:i> I in i\cliiM\e di^v. ipline referred 
to IN nothing hill *. .ngle discipline. It expresses ih.it we shoiii..! not have 
twii disciplines.”^* 

I bus, the d' :i:ne of f «:f r.o n ri' tcMcI us climax 
in Shinran .Xhhinuii i! had Ken cmbnivc'd h\ inanv de\ou.s of the Pure 
1 and cult before him it nniis Shinr .r tliat ,’^c u a thcor ‘ueal expression, 

Simi' thi'ii, Ipl'oCi the fouucic’ ol ilic li s^v.!. ad\OvaiLd ih.c uoMhuiSii, 
loo. A( c'ording to a It jend, he, on Ins di aihhcd, "Iniint down, with his own 
h.ir.ds. the K">< ks in Iv.n piissession. and said that all the holv dixtrines of 
the whole life of the laidvlha were redneed to ncj'.hutsM. “ lxenn\v\ too, 
valued "the image of Xr^’lifibha more than liis statue, his name more than 
his imnge.”^^ 

Then, in the Japanese Pure Land cult, the iinocation of ‘ 
bufsu" had a central signifu ance. On tluN ^ nu, it was cpr.te d -ent from 
the ficmlnitsn practical hv ilic Chinese’ \\'hen the C h neso Buddhist 
clergvmen greet each other, saving. ' AiJ.n’fofo ^Amit.lhh.C. it has onlv an 
external significance.^ 

As the Pure I and cull was simplified in the doeciu'n of 
the doctrine of the Tendai sect, which embraeev! ihe teaching « i the I ctiis 
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(Hokke) Sutra, was simplified in the direction of ''Daimoku' (the heading 
of the siitra). 

In the Japanese Tendai sect, it was considered difficult for common 
people to understand the philosophical theories of the Lotus Sutra. Dengy5 
is said to have preached: 'Tor ordinary men, who are born among the 
extremely inferior men of the lowest status in the period of degeneration 
and extinction of the Buddha-law, it is vain to endeavor to pretend to be an 
ascetic figure that is fresh and unobscured by nature. The men of superior 
disposition and wisdom should practice disciplines and acquire merits. For 
those of inferior disposition and wisdom, the Buddha has bequeathed the 
panacea that summarizes the holy teaching of all his life — the five words of 
Myd'ho-ren-ge-kyd (the Sutra of the Lotus of the Good Law). Therefore, 
this heading was preached and propagated far and wide among the multi- 
tude of all spheres of existence during the last five hundred years of the 
period of degeneration and extinction of the Buddha law.*’ Thus, according 
to Dengyo, the panacea for salvation of the common people is not the 
philosophical theories of the Lotus (Hokke) Sutra, but its heading of five 
words, Myo-h&ren-ge^kyd. Then, before the appearance of Nichiren, in 
the new Tenda( doctrine of the Kamakura period, it was preached that, to 
attain salvation, it was sufficient to practice only the invocation of the 
heading of the Lotus Sutra, and not any tToublesomc contemplation — f 
example, the simultaneous contemplation from the viewpoints of *'void/’ 
"fictions,'' and "middle,” or the contemplation of the three thousand 
spheres in one thought. "If you repeat ^chnufftyohdrengckyo on vc»ur 
deathbed, you can, by virtue of the T hree Powers of the Good Law, attain 
the state of the enlightened mind and deliver vourself from the burden of 
birth and death.”®* ‘The contcinplation of the three thousand spheres in 
one thought, on your deathbed, is nothing but the invocation of the Sutra 
of the Good Law (Myo-hd-rew-ge-fevo). Myo corresponds to one thought, 
Ho to the three thousand spheres; therefore, these two are synonymous 
with the three thousand spheres in one thought. On your deathbed, you 
should just repeat My&hd-ren-ge-kyd with your whole heart.”** And, in 
fact, the devotees, who repeated only this heading, were already numerous 
in the Heian period.*' 

It was Nichiren, however, that pushed this doctrine to its "logical" 
conclusion. "In the Hokke Sutra,” he said, "you should consider that the 
reading of the whole eight volumes, or one volume, or one chapter, or one 
hymn, or one sentence can have no more value than the reading of one 
heading.”** 'This sutra, I think, states that the assignment of one heading 
or one hymn is suffident as a duty of the devotee, and decides that the time 
of its practice must be the time when you rejoice wholeheartedly in the 
doctrine. Generally speaking, the gigantic treasury of Buddhist scriptures 
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^ eighty thousand volumes or the vast sutra of eight volumes (Hokke 
Sutra) exists only to preach these five words. . . . Only by the repetition 
of Namuydhdrengekyo, can you atone for all your sins and have all 
blessings/'*^* Pushing the argument to the extreme, regardless of the histori- 
cal connection of the various doctrines, we can say that the religion of 
Nichiren, so far as the love of simplicity is concerned, is nothing but the 
replacement of the name of Amitabha by the heading of the Hokke Sutra. 
Nichiren said: “The saying of ‘Embrace only this sutra* (which is preached 
in the Hokke Sutra), does not mean a study of the whole sutra. It means 
simply that we should embrace only the heading, with no inter\’ention of 
other sentences. Clearly this was not the original use of the sutra. The 
simplification that ihe invocation of the heading is sufficient for salvation 
has never been adr^pted in other countries. And, with this simplification, 
the sect of exclusive faith in the Hokke Sutra was established, a phenome- 
non also unknown in other countries. 

Tlius, the devotees of Nemhtitsu as well as of the "Heading” have 
relied on ti»e simple svmbc. of faith. Then, \vc must consider the case of 
the Zc‘n cult. Eisai ^1141-1215), who introduced the Rinzai Zen sect, 
brought ilie various cults into his Zen cult. But Dogen (1200-1253), who 
intrcxluced the S'lto Zen sect, taught repeatediv to “endeavor exclusively to 
sit in meditation ' zflzett)." 1 le said, "The studv and practice of the 

doctrine of the Zen cult is the freedom from the burden of bodv and soul 
Cshin jin datsu^AKu^,. Incense burning, adoration, neynbutsu, confession, 
sutra reading arc unnecessary. It is nccess.m^ only to sit in meditation. 
Once a man asked, Dagcn if the devotee^ of Zazen might practice the 
discipline of magic a! formulae of the Shingnn sect and that of tran- 
quility and contcmjd.aiion of mind of the Tendai sect. 1 . answered: 
"W hen I asked my .Master about the true secrets, while I was in China, he 
Stud he had never heaivl that the Great Masters of all ages und all countries, 
who had transmitted the Buddha Seal, had practi ced those disciplines. In 
fact, if you don’t concentrate yourself in one discipline, you can never 
attain even one wisdom. 

Therefore, according to Dogen. the idle study of doctrines \V2S mean- 
ingless. "It is the same in the case of suiras. In spite of their immensity, we, 
should Ixdievc in and ilc\otc ourselves to one hymn or one sentence. We 
cannot understand the eighty thousand (d^Ktrincs).'**’ "Erudiiior and ex- 
tensive reading arc unattainable for us. W’ must renounce design 
resolutely. Wc should concentrate ourselves in one discipline only, learn 
the views and usages, and follow the practices of the predecessors, with no 
pretention of being a teacher or a leader.**^ 

DSgen preached that clergymen should themstd\'es concentrate on 
only one discipline with their whole body and soul. Tven men of the 
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world should not practice many disciplines simultaneously if they wish to 
be adept in any of them. Rather they should practice only one discipline so 
as to be more adept in it than other people. ... If they want to practise’ 
the various disciplines of the vast Buddha-d(Ktrine, they cannot accomplish 
any of them. Even when they concentrate on one discipline, its accomplish 
ment during their life is difficult for those of jx>or disjx)sition hv nature 
Hence, the devotees should endeaxor to concentrate on one discipline 
exclusively.'**® When Ejo, one of his disciples, asked him what ilisciplinc 
among the Bnddha-laws he should practice wholeheariedlv. Dogen 
answered: "Although it must be decideci according to each man's nature 
and disposition, it is Contemplation that has been transmitted and practiced 
exclusively from ancient masters. This discipline can conform to all kinds 
of nature and be practiced bv all sorts of dis]>ositions/' I'hiis, he was 
opposed to one of the traditional dcx’trincs of Ruddhism, the doctrine that 
preaching must conform to the nature of each different pers^)n (7uiki 
seppo). 

On this point the Zen cult advocated bv Dogen is diametricallv 
opposed to that of the Chinese. In Chinese Buddhism, practicallv onlv the 
Zen cult prevailed after the Sung period, but it prat tited \ arious tliseiphnes 
including the Pure Land cult and the csoutk cult »>l the SInngon sett, and 
occasionally the disciplines F.»rl\ Indian BiuldiuMn ' I’o’inj yu^tkit ' aisD 
To Dogen, however, this eclectitism was p''\thfr!»'.;ita!l\ unbeaiablt' Si* lu 
simplified Buddhism in the tlirectM»ri <»1 «>ni\ h;k diM ipline ivl ( nntempla 
tion. 

Although Dogen objected to the kind re[H tuix)n of »».’/’itr*.ii h\ the 
multitude of die devotees of llv Pine I an<] Bn^idhisrii. ii>nipar’n^ ir ti» the 
voice of frogs, he sympathized completeU uit!i the ext luMveness tiieir 
disciplines. Kuamidabulsu, who had Ixen a farnou-^ scholar of the exoteric 
and esoteric teachings, retiring from the woild .mt! living in a hermitagi on 
.\lt. Koya. devoted himst if to newhut^u W hen, one dav. a clergyman o( 
the esoteric school visited him and .isKihI him abiait the esoteric d(Ktiines. 
he said: "I have forgotten c\er\tluru; I do not icmemln'r a word.”^"' Dogen 
admired the thoroughness (jf this dist iphne. .md therefore, agreed \m th the 
devotees of the Japanese Pure I and lUiddhism, with respet! to reliance (in 
simple symbolic expression. 

It has been fret|uentlv poinletl out that the Zen cult exerted an 
enormous influence on the Bus/rii/o 'Way of W'arriors') culture of the 
samurais. The extreme simplicity and fiiigality f’f liR* and decils of Zen 
priests might have captured the imagination of sawitrais, w.irriors of the uji 
ptT class who risked their life on the battlefield where siholaslic dm trines 
of Buddhism were of no use. The sincerity cif the simple dm trines “we do 
not value words" (Fu ryu mott jn or “VVV point to the luiman mind di 
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rccily j appealed to them. The spiritual training of the 

Zen st*ct, which can conirol the human mind completely through the very 
simplicity of the training, could well be practiced by the samurais. In the 
Cdiinese Zen cult, no accounts rcpjrt that Zen clergymen taught warriors 
readiness for death. I lowevcr, such accfjunts abound in Japan after the 
simplilication of the Zen cult. 

I'urihermorc, the Zen cult exerted a great influence on various aes- 
thetic aspects of Japanese* culture, for example, in architecture, painting, the 
seventeen-syllable verse (flaikuj, flower arrangement, the tea ceremony, 
etc Ihis influence was also largely due to the fact that the Zen cult in 
Iaj)an had wholK ahandontxl comploitv and prolixity and contained an 
impressive Mgnifiuinte in its relaxed silence. 

I he simplifh aii-)n of complicated doctrines can \ye recognized also in 
tlie wirious old se, ts nf Ihiddhism, carU introduced intr» Japan. The idealis- 
tic phil()y)phy of t!ie 1 losso sect was tof) cliflicult and complicated to lx: 
und(*rstood 1)V comm< ri people, 'rherch^re. jokei advcx'atcd 

that ignoMDt pi‘‘'piv’. v.lu) could nm unckrstand llic doctrines of idealism, 
should, at least, Tijn.it always the Praiv’. transmitteil and taught bv 
Ihrte (’.reat Sages ” 1 lie de\otee of the .Mihaxana contemplates that the 
u-ntuit-- «'! .]!! o!. .tts are nothing but the ere. non of mind, and then he 
{ tlaii’s Ins . wn ' . ^ as he does \Mth exter il Mbjects That is lo say, he 

"nteinp!.!:' ^ -'i i uruierstnnds lu!N that noihme e^:s?^ but the cuntent of 
ide.js -.rtaled * \ liin'Hlf. llius r’.inaiPing within himself, lie knows that 
eMtriiil ol)|e».:s . 'e non-existent, and finihcrmore, that the cognizing 
subicx! IS non c',-’' »i!. Then he lan aii^'ii. for the fast linu. the state of 
lil>eir\ . 1 let' from ( ’ 'Mhing ” ‘ In iht Keg ' se».t. t o ?.I ' 

i. night that, in ih' v :se of Cijn.mtm !^e!it\ers. it w.is i necessar\ to 
uiuhistaiit! the t!*-! ' 'ns. but t*' r«*j'‘eat “fl'-m.ige to th.e 1 liree jewels and 
ilit' Miiul oi rnlig! \ mnenr. .M i\ mx [ir.ivtr c ‘ine tc; hi.- rt.i!i/ed to jxrfcv- 
tion here as well a*^ I t itafler,” -a "Ai - tin 'I'h.ee Jewtls’ Saxe me in m\ 
after life '* 

I'he cult of M'.iiexa. wlvch jnctsjXTed in the Kamakura pt n kI, 
taught the same do. lone- as the Pure I .nui PuddhisTii uiidei the ir.iiiience 
of the faith in .Amit.li'! 'If wt' praastt the ^ex^ of abstcnin n I'lv for a 
moment, we can haxe supeiior happuu''s m our .ificr life, and it 'xe mve kc 
the name of Maitrexa iusi once, we can go to be K'rn in his i- 1 and :n 
some lift or other. Its piai t;ce is \i r\ tasx 1 its x inue m* >: g:eat. C>nK 
hv virtue of the Original \'ow i>f the Punexolenl lord x\e ean sliarc its 
merits. Tins pleases all the c he.H Sages and it is eraxtd hv all ordinary 
men. “According to the teacliing tif tlie .Xseeni ii is verv easy to 

be born in the Par.idisc of Maitrexa ■Tiis.i.O If xxe cr.ne this ascent only 
for a moment, and if we practice invixation tU''t once, we can attain our 
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cherished desire/*'®* And in the Heian period and thereafter, there had 
been many devotees who had faith in Ksitigarbha Bodhisattva and repeated 
only his name.*®* The faith in the dharant, especially K&myd-shingon- 
dh^ant (Spell of Splendor) or Hokyoin dharam (Spell of the Jewelled 
Casket Seal), was propagated among the common people. And, so far as the 
way of thinking is concerned, the creed of itinerant priests (Shttgcn-cto) 
was a development in this direction of simplification, too. *The itinerant 
priests, though they have En-no-Gyo]a (En the Ascetic, c. 800) and Jozo- 
kisho as their predecessors, are only the devotees of one dlioranl."'®* The 
understanding oi the whole content of Shingoti'dhdranl was not demanded. 
It was sufficient for them to repeat any of those dharams. 

The tendency to fondness for simple symbols appeared in the process 
of adoption of Buddhist ideas by Japanese Shintoists in ancient and 
medieval times. It has been already mentioned that the moral ideas of 
Shinto were influenced by Buddhism. Shinto, in the prcxress of its develop* 
ment as religion, advanced from the cleanness of the body to the idea of 
cleanness of spirit. This '‘internal cleanness” was expressed by moral virtues 
of "sincerity” and 'Tionesty.”'*" TTie virtues of gods of Shinto were admired 
through these virtues. But we can find these terms in the Buddhist sutras. 
Besides, the benevolence and wisdom, admired as virtues of gtxls, are, of 
course, Buddhist terms. Therefore, it is not too much to say that almost all 
of the terms of the central virtues of medieval Shinto w^ere derived from 
Buddhist sutras. It must be pointed out, however, that Shintoists ne\er 
adopted the doctrines of Buddhism indiscriminately. Only the virtues, 
which had originally existed as germs in Shinto, were brought to definite 
consciousness and expression by the help of Buddhist philosophy, llie 
Shintoists did not take in the speculative, schematized, and generalized 
classifications of virtues of the Indian Buddhism, such as the Four Noble 
Truths, the Eight Right Ways, the Twelve Nidanas, the Six Paramitas. 
They took in directly those virtues which happened to appear congenial to 
Shinto. Consequently, they hardly endeavored to interpret the relations 
among these virtues systematically and speculatively. 

We have tried to demonstrate that through the process of assimilation 
of Buddhism many Japanese people arc inclined to give direction to their 
practice through very simple symbols. This tendency reappeared, it .seems, 
in the introduction of Christianity from the period of the Civil Wars to the 
beginning of the Tokugawa period in the 17th century. The Japanese 
Christians devoted themselves to such simple symbols of Christianity as the 
cross. The trampling of the holy image (F»wii*e) sufficed, on this psycho 
logical ground, as a loyalty test at the time of the Christian Inquisition in 
Japan. 

We may say that religion is always simplified when it is popularized. 
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In the West, Christianity was simplified, for example, by making tbe sign 
of the cross, or by repetition of abbreviated passages of the Bible. In India, 
too, the Bhakti sects developed the same thought. Tulsidas Cc. 1550), the 
author of the Hindi version of Ramayana, went so far as to say that the 
name of the l^)rd is greater than the Lord himself. Therefore, it may be 
safely said that simplification is common to the popularization of all reli' 
gions. The Japanese religions, however, preached that it is sufficient to rely 
on simple symbolic expressions This remarkable characteristic may cone- 
spind to the fact that Buddhism was more popularized in Japan than in 
other countries. 

'Fhis lendenc; of thinking persists to this day. If we look back to the 
trend of japanevt thought in recent yccfs, we can realize that the complete 
reliance upon simple symbols has been one of the most deep-rooted atti- 
tudes of the Japanese people. 


IakIl of l\Pto\i Concerning the Ohjective Order 

Since the Japanese- people for ike most part tend to make little of 
objects unless ihev are related to familiar human relations, they do not 
study thing*' enruuh in their obje('ti\e or impe-sonal relations. 

This tendence can he discerned in linguistic expressions of the Japa- 
nese. In the hiM place, the original Japanese language, as already men- 
tioned. was not .uleiiuatc for exact objective statements. Of course, this 
d(x:-s not mean tliat the foundation for the rc-cognition of the objective 
order is totally lacking in Japanese forms of expressio-. \s one of the 
foundations, whi^li .an he used as a basis for such cog ion, we may 
mention the disiinui -n bc-tsveen fhe noun and the adjective in Japane^. 
The ancient Indian .md the Chinese languages did not have such a sma 
distinction In these kmguages, therefore, we cpn distinguish nouns ysub- 
stantives' and adjeaoes (attributes'^ only through words m phrases or 
through context. Tlu^e languages, so far as linguistic expression is con 
cerned. do not distincuidi very clearly Ix^iween the judgment of classil^- 
tion and that of attnbur-on. In ]a|Tanese. however, nouns are 
and are disiinguislied from adjeclives, which arc declinable u-ords^ 1 here 
fore, we can recognize at once the distinction between t e n m ua 
substantive and the univcrs.d attributive. this point, Japanese resem 
the Western languages, and, like them, it attracts our attention to the order 

or law»s of the objective world of nature. 

The japenese people, howe^•cr. in their characteristic way of 
are inclined to grasp this order or law in relation to human re ations « 
than as a law of obiective things. This tendeno has been strength^ 
«*pecially through the non logical chwacicr of the Japanese anguage. 
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Consequently, the thinking of the Japanese people has not been developed 
in an objective and logical direction. Rather the social rank of the person 
addressed and the concrete description of individuality have been empha- 
sized. Fiom the oldest times, the spiritual life of the Japanese has bc^en 
concentrated chiefly in morals and art, not in objective knowledge. While 
works of literature and history in Japanese arc many and excellent, scien- 
tific books in Japanese until very recently have Ixien few. In theoretical and 
literary matters, the Japanese people thought and wrote mostly in the 
Chinese langu:i 7 .e. 

This neglect of objective cognition is reflected in the usage of the 
Japanese language. In the original Japanese language, there is no word that 
expresses the object as opposed to the subject. 7‘hc word ''motto” may mean 
a person as subject as well as a thing as object. In such a situation, it cannot 
be expected that the word “sliirn” (to know) will l)e emploved t(^ denote tlie 
cognition of objects as existing apart from kiunving subjects In other 
words, the emphasis is put rather on the understanding of inner experiences 
and on the feelings or mutual understanding among men, as shown by the 
usiige of ”i\aSiikeo~shiru” (to understand the feeling) and of "llitoto 
shiri au” (to understand each other). Chiefly dircckd toward the expression 
of human relations, the pure Japanese language has no word corn sj^onding 
to impersonal or purely objective ‘knowledge’’ or “tognition.’”'‘“' I argelv as 
the result of V\ estern influence have the Japanese pttiple attained an\ 
degree of scientific self conseumsness and ohjectne |xtc option- -that is, the 
perccptKJn of things as distinguisheii from perceiving subjects. 

This charaLleristic appears also in the svntax. In the Indo Luro|H\iii 
languages, the nominative caw of a noun, in the neutral singular, r.ikes tht‘ 
same form as the accusati\e or ohjetuve, d his is explained as follows 
originally, the neutral nouns were not usid as suliject and tr»nse<|uenrl\ did 
not have the subjective f(»rm d hen, when they came ti» Ih' used as subject, 
the independent subjective form was not created, and the objective form 
was used as subject. Perhaps, in ancient times, (»hjcctive things were not 
jxrrsonificd and consC(|Liently were n<il used .is subject. And while the 
Indo-Europ.*an languages passed this stage early, the Japanese language 
has not completely emerged from it yet. In Ja[)anese sentences, the sub)ect 
is, in most cases, a human I>eing or jx-rsonilicd subject of action And, in 
customary usage, the composition cd lire passive voice is rare— that is, 
objective things or the object of action are rarely ust'd as subject. 

The Japanese people, in gene ral, do not gi\e objective representati<»n 
to the self as the subject of action. In Japanese, "mizukiira ' (sc*lf ) is not a 
noun, but an adverb, that is, it is not {x?rccived as an abstract conception. 
The word "onore* (self) is often used as noun, but it is rare that it is used 
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as subject. The Japanese have therefore never used words which mean 
self (or example, ware, onore, rntzukara * — as pliilosophical terms, as 
m the languages ol other civih/<‘d peoples. I'o express the self-examination 
common in pudclhist philcjsopljy, llie Japar.ese relied on such Chinese 
terms as gfl or gogrj '"sclfj, used in the (. Im esc \ ersion of sutras. 

Thus, the Jap.mese people liave seldom eonfronlcd objective reality as 
sharply distinguislu d from knowing subjdts. hhis attitude m.ay be called 
their common \va\ of thinking. It is often said that they are practical and 
adept in techniques of action, but that they are rather weak in studying the 
objective basis ol their practical action because the\ are too anxious to 
accomplish the aiiion. It is partially owing to this characteristic that thev 
have been inclined, lor (cnturies, to iol!uv\ loreign ideas with an uncritical 
mind. 


Although ■!( lias 1 h en mentioned alrcjclv, it is worthwhile to repeat 
that the Japanese in general ha\e not tradin' aialK gi\en enough considera- 
tion to ih'' C)f *'ieoretical reasoning. Owing to the neglect of 

abstract reasoning they have l>een usc’d to depending chieflv upon the 
senses. I rois, wlu? came to Japan as a C'hristian mi^ssionarv in the si.xtcenth 
century, s;nd iliat the common jKuple in Japan "will accept nothing but the 
concrete den'.'>nsi’'.iii'>n which can lu si cn bv eves and taken by hands.”^'^ 
In the hi.: tr\ ^>1 lechnologv aNo the Japanese pcejde have valued and 
still value iniii.t.M piTccplion k.vi' more than scientific inferences based 
Ol. jTostulaiionai tiiinking. I hec wue apt ti. rel\ on the dexteritv of artisans 
rather than on c\.i i (.alculation l)\ machines, lor example, the proper 
temperature c^f Ik*: waKr in which a iorgeti sword kuun:r v as immersed 
was kc[)l in ab.NO'kit: .v^reev b\ sw idsnnlhs. w lio ^ut otl tl. rms of men 
who luul ir:evl to i th.is si'crel, riuis. this teinperatuie has Ix'cn trans 
muted from master : JiS<.ii)le. as a M.ret v Inch must he iinderstocxl only 
thr^Higli intuition. 

On anounl of :: .■ Mtuatii'n. tlu* n.itural lienees ha\e almost never 
bee n esiablislu^i op ti i 1 ‘urulation of tiaiiiiional Ja|)ane^e thinking l-sen 
in Ja[Mn. some pumc'. i‘ 'acre awau *'t tins (act 1 1 i i xample Shiha 

1818'^, who viiito ueil WcMern metlKuls of realistic painting and 
prc'Cisc* engra\ mgs ol the Join*, said llw’pei'ple »! tins countt\ u'>nt!iki 
to investigate the law^ unnerse . . . 1 hew arc sha'lov mauled and 


shortsighted." 

'rhe natural s^’ieiui- were Kgun m Jap.tTi onK ir. tmxlein times 
through the imo^diiciii’ii id’ v tues Irom I lolland Jh 
scicnevs were not underNt.Kul tlusireti. aiK fri'in luiui. ru ntal pniKiples. 
but were inirmluecd rather from the si.mdjH)ini ol ut. itv Nh^uswer. the 
imjxirrancc of natural M'ieiues was h.iulU re».i'gn..u vi Nt unaga Moi^Kui 
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(1763-1828), admitting that “the learning of the country called Holland*' 
was universal science, common to all countries, still asserted “the supe- 
riority of the Emperor’s Land/’ 

In Japan, the science of cognition of nature had no mathematical 
foundation. Yukichi Fukuzawa (1834-1901), who popularized modern 
Western ideas in Japan, said, “Comparing the Confucianism of the East 
with the ideas of Western civilization, we find that two things are lacking 
in the East. The first is, among material things, mathematics. The second 
is, among immaterial things, the independent spirit.” What he called 
“mathematics” seems to be modern mathematical physics.”^’ Although not 
limited to Japan only, the neglect of scientific method seems to have 
affected the way of thinking of the Japanese people for a longer period in 
the modem era than other peoples of the world’s leading nations. The 
Japanese of the past for a long time were inclined to neglect the rational 
perception of laws of the objective world of nature. 

In general, the Japanese have not studied scientifically the language 
which they use every day. Before 1868 (the Restoration of Meiji), they had 
no standard system of grammar. During the preceding Tokugawa period, 
the Japanese language was not included in the curriculum. In India, the 
case is diametrically opposite, and grammar was taught regularly. It seems 
that in Greece and Rome also, people received an education in the grammar 
of their own language, although to a lesser extent than in India. 

The way of thinking used to acquire knowledge, not by objective 
methodology, but through human relationships, can be seen in the process 
of introducing Indian logic. This has been discussed already. (What has 
been pointed out here cursorily has been admitted by many as one of the 
characteristics of the ways of thinking of the Japanese. However, in the 
process of the introduction of Buddhist thought there seems to be no easy 
way of finding the causes contributing to this very feature. It seems to be 
due to the fact that, as Buddhist culture in China had little to do with 
sciences, there occurred no need to modify Indian Buddhist logic when it 
was imported into Japan. The relationship between Indian Buddhism and 
science should be investigated independently.) 



CHAPTER 37 PROBLEM OF 

SHAMANISM 


The weakness of the critical spirit of the Japanese allowed the persist 
cnce of old ideologies that should have been abolished or modified bj 
radical social changes. Although we have seen manv social changes in the 
course of history, thest* changes have not reached the remote villages. In 
out-of-the-way corners, therefore, there persist, or occasionally crop out 
anew, the most primitive ways of living and thinking, of which Shamanism 
is on<" S.i-.jMnism, it is well known, was prevalent in the Asiatic conti- 
nent as a religious supc rstition which endowed certain individuals with the 
gift of wielding magical power and of communicating with evil spirits. 
Shamanism also entered into the ancient Japanese religion. 

Before the introduction of mcxlern ideas and culture from the conti- 
nent, mediums occujied a central position in the Japanese religious world. 
Since the mediums were always descendants of powerful gods, they could, 
it w'as geneially believed, exorcise evil spirits bv themselves, because it w»as 
believed, they had inherited divine powws. Hence these mediums, or those 
families certain members of which could be qualif/*'^ as mediums, were 
revered by the community. They belonged to a spei !, honorable class, 
and common people managed their affairs in accordance with oracles, or 
the advice of the mediums. In this connection, we muV suppose that charms 
and divinations, or something of the sort, w^e^e popular among the Japanese 
from time immemorial. 

Now let us inquire into w'hat modification Buddhism undenvent 
during its first introduction into Japan under the influence of such a 
peculiar religious form as Shamanism. Orthodox Buddhism repudiates all 
of these shamanistic tendencies. Early Buddhism denied the spiritual pow- 
ers peculiar to the Brahmins who were in charge of exorc mi and sacred 
rites. This ban was also placed on mag and like matters. It was further- 
more urged that one must not believe in dreamTcading. palmistry, horo- 
scopes, and divination from the cries of birds and beasts.' On the other 
hand, Buddhism could not be propagated among the lower classes of the 
Japanese people, which preserve, without radical changes, the old shamau- 
istic tendency. In the case of the propagation of Christianity in the Occi- 
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dent, the new religion brought about a great revolution in European 
society. In Japan, at every critical moment when tlic ruling classes had lost 
their control over the peasantry, the primitive or shamanistic trends, which 
lay hidden from earliest times, came to the fore. 

Let us, then, consider the problem historically. First, at the time when 
Buddhism was introduced into Japan, it had to have, in order to be diffus^^d 
among the common people, a shamanistic character, since the shamanistic 
religious modes were then influential. The Ritsu sect, having preserved 
the manners of Conservative Buddhism, had little influence over the Japa 
nese. Thi sect did not meet with great favor among the people; however, 
some other sects of Buddhism did meet with approval among the populace, 
because they made concessions to the shamanistic tendency to a consider- 
able degree. 

The most striking phenomenon in Buddhism as it was intnxluced into 
Japan was that there were relativelv manv nuns in proportion to priests. 
This may have lx‘cn due to the fact that great im{X)riance was attached to 
nuns, paralleling the imp)rtance of female mediums who had particular 
qualifications to serve the gocls.“ 

As a new religion. Buddhism was compelled to meet the popular 
requirement that it should be eflective in e.xorcism. 1 he Japanese ivpe ot 
Buddhism was largely one of pra\er and exorcism. It mainlv ajnud at 
praying for benefits and wealth in this world and the ne.xt, in the interest 
of the ^tate as wx ‘11 as of individuals. Even the reading ol sutras was 
considered to have an cxorcistic significance, so that the most |ihil()sophic 
Buddhist schools could not lx? secure in their p)silions unless ihev com 
promised with this tendency. .Although Ekan, who came to japan in 62^ 
(he was born in Korea, and studied Buddhism in China' , introduced the 
doctrine of the Sanron sect, members of which reasoned always with 
extreme logical accuracy, it is said that he himself praved for rain on the 
occasion of a long drought, and when he obtained a heavv rain, Empress 
Suiko, who reigned in 593-<">29, appreciated very much his service and 
appointed him a bishop. Nevertheless, the philosophic sects of Sanron 
(Three Treatises) and Hosso (Idealism) wxtc ultimately not clifTuscd 
among the Japanese. Sects which sought to spread all over the country had 
to adopt shamanistic or magical interpretations of Buddhism. 

If we l(X>k at the course of diffusion of Buddhism, wc note that the 
new religion was, in the first place, accepted by the nobility to meet its 
requirements in the mid-sixth century. Tlic nobility at that time con- 
structed many temples for the purpose of praying for the prosperity and 
permanency of- their aristocratic life. Prayers were addressed to Sakyamuni 
for recovery from sickness and long life, to Avalokiteivara for protection 
from evil, and also to the other Bodhisattvas: Bhai^jya-guru, Maitreva, 
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The Four Cod-kings, etc. From the Suiko period on, there were erected 
many statues of AvalokitcWara. As for sutras, the SuvarnaynahhaM Sutra 
(Sutra of Golden Splendor), the Saddharmapun^tka or Hokke (Lotus) 
Sutra (especially the 25th Chapter on AvalokitcSvara), Ninno-prajna- 
paramita Siitra (Sutra ol the Perfect Wisd"n of Benevolent Kings), the 
Bhaifajyaguru Sutra, and so on, were reciter*; but this was for the main 
purjKwe of supplication, for health, long life, and recovery, since the sutras 
were believed to be jiregnant with magical power. After the centralization 
of pilitical jxiwer in Japan, there was a vit;orous advocacy of the principle 
that Buddhism should have as its object the protection of the state, the 
tranquility of the Injperial Court, and the wealth of the people. This was 
basecl ujKin the p/|uilar belief that the State should be guarded, that 
[K-ople’s lices should heromc easier by the miraculous virtue which might 
lx* given in reciting and copying sutras and treating monks and nuns with 
dinners, etc. 

It was almost the same in the Hcian period (after 784), excepting that 
the ev'teric .nhool ih.ii was more pipular than the earlier schools of 
Buddhism .-Mxiut the “th and the 8th centuries, as far as we know now. 
one luindic-d .md thirtv seven scriptures of esoteric teaching were imported, 
including siuh fund.iiiicntal scriptures of that type as the Mahdvairocaria- 
ultra niie (.'. it Sun Sutra), the Kon'-'lchdkyo (The Diamond Head 


Sc'itra \ SuciJ.li:: uitra ' The Sutra of Perfection). 

A[>art from i’,i:ddhas, Bodhisattvas. gods, and spirits mentioned in the 
alx’se Scriptures, tl.cre were, as objects of worship, the bodhisattsas of 
esoteric lineage. Kiunon with F.leven Faces, Kannon with Nine Faces, 
Kann..n with a Tlvu and Hands. .•Xmopbapasa. Kan- with Horse-head. 
Beautil 111 sight Kannon, Vajragarbha (Bodhisattva), t cock King (.\Irt- 
hthudgur'i , five p>\v rliil Bodhisattvas. and so forth. Buddhistic morality 
sometimes manifested itself in the decree of lique.. prohibition and in 
forbidding the taking of all animal life, but they were invoked onlv under 
the particular eircumst.mces of drought, deluge, indispisition of His Maj- 
esty. and other nation il calamities. This was, after all. an application in the 
Buddhist mould of the theocratic way of thinking p' •ahar to Japanese 
anticjuitv. \'arimts r.iddhi.stic se-rvices in the Court were of the same 
magical significance as Shinto rituals. They bare just the same meaning as 
the rituals of Shinto purification in their motives and purposes 

It is noteworthy that, in Japan, th- imperial family a,., the nob.hty 
were closely asscx'iated with esoteric schools. The instances " 
members of the Imirerial family and Court nobility became devout bchevers 
arc too many to be enumerated in detail. These ronterts les 
in the esoteric teaching, including not only the Shingon sect ut a so 
Tendai sect. So many instances of the conversion of the go\erning-< ass 
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members to. esoteric sects had never, been seen either in India or in China. 
This is why we have offered the hypothesis that shamanistic and theocratic 
tendencies were disg^ised in the Buddhist forms of the time. 

A characteristic of Japanese Buddhism, subsequently, was the over* 
whelming predominance of ShingQn esoterics over the religious world, at 
least before the Restoration.* Unlike the other Buddhist schools, the eso* 
teric schoob are recognized as the ones which deal with magic and divina- 
tion forbidden by orthodox Buddhism.* Although Shingon esotericism 
originated in India and then was transmitted to China, there remains little 
trace of it extant in these countries, whereas in Japan esoteric rituals and 
manners persist even now. Tlie esoteric doctrine, though it had its source 
in China, was so highly developed in Japan that it came to be almost a new 
and nearly original one in its content. The Tcndai sect, although it was in 
opposition to the Shingon sect, had, from the beginning, adopted the 
esoteric teaching,* whose tenets had grown rapidly upon the sect, in the 9th 
century, after Master Jikaku (Ennin, 784-864) and Master Chisho (En- 
chin, 814-891).* As for esoteric studies, tw'o scholastic lineages were 
formed, namely, ‘The esoterics of the Toji sect (Tdniitm)/’ handed down 
in the To (Eastern) Temple of the Shingon sect, and ‘The esoterics of the 
Tendai sect (Taimitsu)/' transmitted in the Tendai sect. The former 
adopted the doctrine of the Kegon sect and the latter went by the doctrine 
of the Tendai sect. 

These two lineages were divided into the legitimate line and collateral 
line, respectively; and furthermore, various interpretations of c ^^^icrics arose 
in each Intimate line. Shingo (?-ioo4) 2nd Eison (1201-12.90) — these 
two scholars, though they had been reared in the “Tomitsu" school, inter- 
preted the esoterics by the idealism ol the Hosso sect. Tneir interpretation 
has been called “Esoterics of the Hosso sect (Sdmij sw)/* By the doctrine of 
the Kegon sect as well, Koben ( 1 173-1232), of the Kegon sect, gave a new 
interpretation of it, which is “the esoterics of the Kegon sect QGonmitsu).*' 
Moreover these esoteric schools exerted an influence upon the Zen sect. 
For example, Eisai (1141-1215) founded “the esoterics of the Zen sect 
(Zeitiffitsu)“ by adopting ‘TaiwitSM.” Bcnni (1202-1280) introduced 
''Tdmitsu'* into the doctrine of the Zen sect. The esoteric rituals have been 
held also in the Rinzai sect. Ddgen (1200-1253) persistently repudiated ail 
of these esoteric interpretations, but, after the time of Jokin Keizan (the 
founder of Sdji Temple), the esoteric rituals were adopted by the S 6 t 5 sect 
so that its order might be able to propagate the teaching all over the 
country. In general, the esoteric modifications of Zen by secret transmission 
became popular from the Muromachi period ( 1336-1 573) onwards. 

At the raidTokugawa period (ca. 1750) however, Hakuin (i685«* 
1768) inaugurated refonpas in the Rinzai sect so as to eliminate the esoteric 
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elements of the teaching. Moreover, since Menzan and Manzen of the 
S5t6 sect advocated returning to the spirit of Dogen, the magical factors in 
the teaching had been growing weaker, yet were never abolished. All 
things considered, the magical or esoteric factors that were in reality alien 
to the essence of Zen supported the Zen sect in Japan. As collateral lines of 
esoterics, there are two major ways of ascetic practice of *"ShugeifAd >' — 
Shingon Ascetic Practice on the part of *Taiinitsu/' and Tendai Ascetic 
Practice on the part of **Tdfnitsu/' Further, there exists in Mt. Hiei a 


discipline, as distinguished from the above-mentioned, of making pilgrim- 
ages to sacred peaks. 

The Buddhism that was popular among the common people took the 
same course of development. Everywhere various magical formulae were 
recited. In former days— during the reign of the Empress K5ken (718-770) 
in the Nara period — there were constructed innumerable pagodas called 
the ‘‘Million Pagodas' to which printed prayers (Dkoranis) were 
consignjd.^ From the Kamakura period on, common people began to be- 
lieve in in ’^’>al formulae, to copy prayers CDhdrants') and consign them to 
“Towers for sutras" or ‘Towers for the repose of souls,”* which were 
erected everywhere at that time. Especially in the Kamakura period itself, 
Benzaiten (Sarasi^atl Goddess of Beauty and Happiness) was evoked and 
deified as a god of wealth at Enoshima, Itsukushima, Chikubushima. Ama- 
kawa, Minomo, Seburiyama, and so on. “Step once in this sacred place, 
claims a “N0/2 ' song, “and you will have inexhaustible wealth in this 
world, and then will vou be rewarded with a secure position in the other 


world, which you will never lose.”* DakinUen (Dafeiw), Daikokuten 
(MahdhdIaX and the like, who are Hindu gods of wealth, also became 
objects of worship, and, as is well known, liie worship of tdd (Acala) and 
Skoten (Ga^ia) is widespread even today among many J.:panese believers. 

Thus esoteric devotion penetrated the daily life of the Japanese people. 
If you read some literary works before the Restoration, you will find there 
that the Buddhistic conceptions are mainly esoteric. 

The esoteric schools gave a primary place to prayers. In order to 
acquire the superior effects of these prayers, ascetic disciplines of r^rement 
in forests were required. Gyosem (1054-1 1 35), an ascetic famous or prayer 
in the Heian period, did not spend a night in his private after he 
entered the priesthood, but stayed in the main buiWmg of the temple for 
several nights on end so as to pay homage to Maitreya. • • • ^ 

he made ius piJgrimages to all of the sacr-J places-<he «clud^ m 
Mt Omine. Mt. Katsungi. and so forth, which am yous for esoteric, 
effectiveness. Thus he Awoted his life for mate than 6fty yeao. J 

A atriking. featttrt of: Japanese esoterka was thA mystical 
the life of the famous priest Kukai (founder of the Shingon sect). Such 
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view had nothing with to do earlier esoterics in the continent. Kukai died 
at Kongo-buji Temple at Mt. Koya on March 21st, 835 a.d. But the 
believers in the Shingon sect say: “He just then entered into meditation 
(samadhi) looking for the time of the descent of Maitreya the Buddha. 
Kukai did not die. He is still alive today.’' So, at a (ixed time, a properly 
qualified high priest comes and changes Kukai's gown in the inner sane- 
tuary, where Kilkai is supposed to lx* still staying in meditation. What is 
the condition of Kukai the great teacher of Buddhism now? It is a great 
secret that laity should not talk about. 

Since uch a mystical view has been maintained onlv in Japan, we 
cannot help thinking that it sprang solely from the wav of thinking 
peculiar to the Japanese people who have generally made much of magical 
conceptions and the spiritual prestige of particular individuals, to which 
we have already referred. 

In looking over “Kamakura Buddhism,’* we find in the fust place that 
the doctrine of Nichiren presened most of the former Budilhistic elements. 
Though he persistently denounced the Shingon esotericisrn. his teaching 
was much the same as it, as far as the aim of prayers was ct)ncerned. 1 le 
placed great emphasis upm the superiority of praters in terms of the 
Hokke sutra over those in the other sects.’* “If all the peo[dc will onl\ 
recite ‘Homage to the Sutra of the Lotus of the Gtxxl I aw’ in chorus,” he 
said, 'They will see that branches won’t toss aljout in the wind and clouds 
won't burst in a downpour of rain. Tlien ^here will be a return to the 
Golden Age. There will be revealed the Cause* (jf imrnortalitt nf man and 
the creation of all things. Moreover, thanks to a promise of ’[vace and 
tranquility in this life,’ they will escap* an accursed misfortune and will 
acquire the means of prolonging life.”*" 

This thought of Nichiren's had Mimeihir.g of the very quality of the 
Lotus Sutra itself that promoted esoteric ideas like this one on e\ ery page. 
This fact enabled his doctrine* to be easily disseminated among the people 
used to the shamanistic oracular practice. There arc many controyersies 
among Nichiren’s followers on the significance of prayers in his dex trine, 
but, in fact, many of them prayed, fascinated in an auto suggested mood 
induced by repetitive reciting of “Adoration to the Lotus Sutra.” Besides, 
Nichiren identified himself with the Viiista caritra Bexlhisaiiva predicated 
in the Lotus (Hokke) Sutra. This daring claim was likely to be supported 
by the Japanese way of thinking which is prone to grant charismatic 
prestige to particular individuals. Moreover, when we consider that there is 
no trace either in Indian or in Chinese Buddhism of such a religious 
custom as reciting in chorus or demonstrating by beating fan-shaped drums, 
we are compelled to suppose some impact of Shamanism on the doctrine of 
Nichiren. 
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On the continent, from the beginning, the Zen sect did not approve of 
prayers. In Japan, also, for some time after the introduction of Zen, there 
was no praying, except in special cases. Doryu Rankei (1213-1278), Funei 
Coitan (d. 1276), Shonen Daikyu (1215-1289), Sogen Shigen (1226- 
1286), and also Dogen, scarcely offered any prayers. Even their patrons 
never forced the Zen priests to pray for an\ benefit, before the reign of 
Fokiyori and rokinuine I lojo. This tradition, however, was broken down 
by the Japanese who were in the habit of seeking help through prayers. In 
the meanwhile, the Ihiv/ai Zen sect of Eisai and his successors began to ac- 
c|uire a strong tinge of e'^otericism, including praver. From the time of Toki- 
vori Ilojo (1227-12^.^3 and Tokimune I lojo (1215-1284) onwards, the 
nobility, patrtjns (if the Zen sect, assailed priests w’lth demands for prayers 
whenever thev vvorrjcd themselves even over trivialities. Thus the temples 
of the Zc'ii sect wer^' g'‘ing to be a sort of seminarv of prayers.'® Dogen, the 
introducer of the S“to v(‘ct, having repudiated magic or exorcism, could 
hardlv be supfxtrled \a the generality, whereas, after his death, the order of 
the sect inilucj ^al all over the country. This sudden change can 

only Ik* explained hv the fact that J(“)kin Keizan ( 1268-1325), his spiritual 
descendant, adopted the esoteric ceremonies. 

The Pure 1 and Jodo) teaching, as opposed to the other sects, de- 
nounced rnagh <*r txorcism originallv, assernng that looking to such magi- 
cal resources v. is against the original vow of Amitabha Buddha, lliere is 
nevertheless no nving that the Japanese teaching of the Pure Land had 
some coloring <^f raai;ical practice. W'c have already jxiinied out that the 
Chinese teaching it^lf was hkelv to be partly esoteric in later periods, 
because its princip.il ulol was called ’‘*’\iTiida, ’ which an c.xotic and 
shorteiu'd plioneme of the original symbol "Amilabha, he “Buddha of 
Eternal Life.” 

This trend was v.irried over into the Japanese tc: thing of Buddhism. 
Fqi example*, the '.Ni ’jd’iitsn ’ (10 praise the name of .\mitabha), prevalent 
among the Japanes*.’ lonimon people, was noticeably shamanistic. In the 
mid Heian jx’riod. S.iim Kiiva (died q-z'^ initiated the "Odori S'ewhutsu;’ 
that is. dancing to the drum or going into the sT»'»'*ct and reciting 
”i^€mhutsu ' or hvmi ’ in Japanese. Tlie practice enioved generai popu- 
larity at that time. IL the jxnvcr of /Vemhnfsw." it was s;iid. Kiiya con- 
quercd venomous se rpents and beasts and repulsc'd robbers. Am! this monk 
was applauded bv people everywhere.' 's evidenced in t! .vritings of 
Kanezane Fujiwara vKujo. alsci Unsho. , h(^i2ot\ it ^^.ls alsc> because of 
Uonen’s magical powers that Honen converted Kane/aiu I ujiwara to his 
sect.** 

The Jmloor Pure I and sect, founded bv 1 lonen (Genku, 1 133-1212). 
itself acc|iiired an esoteric coloring later. Shogei . t c oun er 
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of the j6do sect in the Kant 5 Area, worked mysteries named "mysteries to 
be initiated through fivefold means." Even nowadays the priests the ]5do 
sect recite their hymns in Sanskrit, saying, “the principal magical prayer of 
ArrutSbha, the Perfect One.” This is the same as the prayer used in the 
Shingon sect. This enigmatic formula transmitted in an unintelligible 
transcription runs as follows: “1 will devote my life to Buddha, Law, and 
Order. I will devote my life to the Holy TathigSta ClTre Perf^t One) of 
Eternal Life, the honorable Enlightened One. Om, the Immortal, the 
Immortal Life, the Immortal Appearance, the Immortal Mother’s Womb, 
the Inunoital Power." After this enumeration, it concludes with the prayer: 
"Perish all Kaunas one by one, svdhd." This certainly is a magical formula. 
Aside from the original vow of the teaching, the sect has been considerably 
esoteric in its practice. 

In the Kamakura period (1185-1333) there was another promoter of 
“Odori-Nembutsu" (Invocation to Amitabha Dancing). It was Saint Ippen 
(ri39-i289), the Founder of the Ji sect. "The Mirror of Nomori" referred 
to him as follows: A priest, named Ippen, misunderstood the doctrine of 
Nembutsu, taking ‘dancing-ecstasy’ for the high command to dance. The 
orthodox performance of Nembu^ lay for him in dancing and keeping 
time with the hands and feet. Furthermore, inspired by the utterance to the 
effect diat a simple mind will enter easily the Pure Land of Amitibha, he 
became naked and, without a stitch of clothing upon his body, pretended 
dut one should reject all artificiality. In a sort of mad frenzy he condemned 
anyone he ever hated. And yet all people, high and low, flocked to be the 
first ones in his audience and were loud in praise of his conduct, as in a 
prospe r ous tturket. 

Although fbe episode remains to be confirmed, there can be no doubt 
that "Odori-Nembutsu" was popular with the contemporaries of Ippen. 
Down to the Tokugawa Shogunate a religious custom of bowbbeating was 
soon to be in practice. Now we have to remember that "Shaman,” from 
which the word "Shamanism" is derived, meant a dandng man. We shall, 
then be justified in saying that it was into such an "Odori-Nembutsu" 
(dandng to the name of Buddha) that the teaching of Pure Land was 
modified in terms of Shamanism in japan. 

Against these shamanistic or magical tendencies a gallant resistance 
STBS put up by the JSdo sect. It stood by its view that no permission should 
be given to Irak to exordsm or prayers, or to choose a lucky day or lucky 
atar.’^.Neverthdess, .another form of Shamanism, .was sought by its b» 
lievers. (The mostoutstaoding was Hijih^mony especially Ohuromumto, of 
the J9d<^in’sect) 'X)dori-Nembutsu“ was sometimes performed by some 
of t^ belicven,’ in spite of a fttrict deosaeiagainst if. There appeared, in the 
Adukaga poiod • heretic view that praying to ^mitlbha 
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would cure any disease. It was in the same line of mystical thinking as the 
custom of drinking water from the Pope’s bathtub. 

To recognize a magical power in the human voice is common among 
primitive people. Indian Buddhism, especially its esoteridsm from the 
seventh and eighth centuries on, developed a similar line of thought But, 
in Japan, all religious sects have been unwittingly governed by this magical 
thinking. 

The Japanese have, since . ancient times, been disposed to regard 
funeral services as of great importance, and nowadays a funeral is of 
important significance to Buddhism itself. The Japanese funeral was a 
surprise to Europeans who came over at the beginning of the modem era. 
Yet, originally, Buddhist monks were never in charge of any funeral for 
secular devotees. Buddhists in India expected no salvation of the dead from 
funeral services which were held by Brahmins. It was a common attitude of 
the leaders of the original Buddhism to "jeer and scoff at the magical 
formulae recited hy Brahmins.”*^ (The original scripture of Buddhism tells 
us that ilic Buddha liimself forbade monks to participate in a funeral.) 
Another source says that one could go to Heaven after his death, thanks, 
not to a funeral, but to his virtue. At any rate, monks did not want to 
bother about such secular ceremonies as funeral services. 

Yet, as rime went on after the entrance of Buddhism into Japan, 


the general public believed Buddhism, because of its metaphysical 
character, to have a bearing upon the phenomenon of death, and have 
s^>mc influence on the repose of souls. Then, at some date after the Heian 
period, some clcrifVTnen appeared who took charge of funeral services for 
secular persons in order to ameliorate the financial cidition of temples. 
Finally, the l Shogunatc bound all the peo^ * to Buddhist tem- 

ples so tliat people might obey strictly the decree of the Prohibition of 
Christianity. As a con^quence, every person in Jap: n has had a connection 
with the Buddhist temple, and that connection has been chiefly through 
funeral services. 'Huis a funeral comes to be taken for one of the i^st 
important of Buddhist ceremonies nowadays. (The great temples in Nara, 
however, stick to the old Buddhist tradition, and do not partiapate in 
funerals of lavmcu it presciii. It is the same with great Chinese temples.) 
So it may be a biiu r iroiu that the actual Buddhist circles in 
their most essential scKial function what the monks of oriymal Buddhism 
jeered at as nons^msc. (Such a chang. •^ay have occurred o er wor 

religions also. The mbjeci requires further comparadvem^^^^ 

. But. the, change met the social needs of people, .or thus 
people enjoyed the magical effects of Buddhism as uc . e« 
pxodoced hy ccciting the sfitras in melodious classics 
StyiAich ci^mon ^oplr cannot understand Not only the Inthans hut also 
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the Chinese were able to understand the import of sutras in their mother 
tongue. In Japan, however, classical Chinese, foreign to the Japanese, docs 
not convey any meaning except to learned persons. Yet in actual Buddhist 
services the long words of classical Chinese fascinate all the participants by 
its sheer melodiousness without giving them any understanding. 

The last question to be asked is whether or not there is any relation 
between Shamanism and Confucianism in Japan. The Japanese did not 
always adopt Chinese thoughts as they were. The time-honored religious 
modes of Japan repudiated not only the idea of change of imperial dynasty, 
but also the Chinese custom of religious service and Chinese ideas of the 
gods, including the supreme Heaven. The Japanese, however, noticed 
some affinities with the Chinese trichotomy of the divine (Ct(x 1 of I leaven, 
gods of earth, and ghosts of men) in the Chou Li, and with the differentia 
tion between prayer and retribution in the Li C hi (the B(x^k of Rituals). 
Especially the this-worldly character of Confucianism based upon the 
family system met with favor among the Japanese people.'’' 

The greatest foe, however, of Chinese Confucianism was the shaman- 
istic tendency in Japan. Japanese Confucianist.s, although they originally 
denounced magic or exorcism, could not reject wliolly the Japanese habit 
of thinking, in a way oriented towards Shamanism. Some of the Jajunese 
Confucian scholars, for example, Sorai OgvQ modilied considerably the 
fundamental attitude of Confucius i)f keeping silent alx)ut supernatural 
gods, when Og\u said, ‘‘There is evidence that C'onfucius himself approved 
the existence of spiritual beings So, whoever tlenies spiritual lx‘ings does 
not b€lic\e in Confucius,*‘'^ VW, however, find in Lhc Afialects of C'oftfu 
cius the following sentence: “1 he subjects on which the .Master did not 
talk, were extraordinary things, feats t)l strength, disorder, and spiritual 
beings.” According to the interpretation of the C’bincse scholar, it means 
that Confucius did not talk alxiiit anything Ixvond our sensr)rv pc'rceplion. 
But Ogyu explained the same sentence as follows: “Confucius, though a 
saint, was a man as well. Presumahly he could not help Ixing interested in 
ghost tales. Indeed, in everyday talks, he must have referred, from time to 
time, to the existence of ghosts. But he did not encourage such a reference 
as a precept.”*® 

As for studies of Chinese classics, more energy was devoted to the 
study of the Book Changes than to the study of the Bor)k of Rituals. This 
may have some connection with the above-mentioned tendency. 

From the Heian period onwards, not only Buddhism but ShintO 
adopted the Chinese dualistic principle of positive and negative. It was a 
magical teaching by which one could master the art of divination, hydro* 
mancy, anthroposcopy, astrology, etc. It included a doctrine of the positive 
and the negative, and also of the five elements. In China, the teachers, 
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having deified '*T*icn-i,” 'TT’ai-po/* “God of Mt. T’aishan” and so forth, 
held the festivals of “One’s Star,” “Fatal Destiny,” “Three Cycles,” and, at 
the same time, were in charge of magical practice. Chinese Dualism, 
though a magical teaching, had a theoretical construction, nevertheless, 
f laving been introduced into Japan, however, the teaching lost its coherent 
doctrine of the positive and tlic negative .Vith no reference to doctrinal 
consideration, many Japanese, high and low, monastic and secular, believed 
in the magical aspect ol its teaching.*' Cliinese Dualism, then, was nothing 
but a sujx^rslition in Japan. And yet its influence upon Japanese customs 
can still be disccmcd m the popular bcliel in fatalism as well as in the habit 
of avoiding an ominous direction. Hence, while we recognize the impact of 
Shamanism u|H)n i, himsc thought, wo must also admit that it was not so 
strung as its influi on liuddhism in japan. 

Such shaman ;M k or magical tendencies will, with the diffusion of 
scientific knowledi^t disappear sooner or later. A fuller investigation is 
reijuired toncerning ilie problem of the p<;st-war growth of heretical reli- 
gious .11'^ - >r! 
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INTRODUCrnON 

1 In this book the term ‘"Eastern” refers to India, pre-Communist China 
and Tibet, and Japan, and their cultural satellites, though some remarks 
have been added concerning the communist influence in China and Tibet. 

2 R. Carnap, Philoscyphy and Logical Syntax (London: 1935), 78. 
W. V. O. Quine, From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge. Massachu- 
setts: 1953), 61; W. V. O. Quine, Word and Object (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: 1960,80. 

3 G. Ryle, “Ordinary Language.” The Philosophical Revicu\ LVII (April 
>953)» 167-186, especially 171; L. J. Cohen, “Arc Philosophical Theses 
Relative to Languages?” Analysis, IX (April 1949). 72-77. Cf. Tsu-lin 
Mei, “Chinese Grammar and the Linguistic Movement in Philosophy," 
The ReiHew of Metaphysics, XIV, 3 (March 1961), 463-491. 

4 This famous article is incorporated in Wilhelm von I lumlx^ldi, Gesaw- 
melte Werke, V'l, 562f. 

5 Marcel Granct, ‘Quelques particularities dc la langue ct do la pens^e 
chinoise," Revue Philosophiqiie (1920). 1 01-102. 

6 Cf. Edwin O. Reischauer and John K. Fairbank. East Asia, The Great 
Tradition: A History of East Asian Civilization (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1958), “The Languages” (15-19): “In both East Asia and the 
West there is a common misconception that these linguistic differences 
correspond to racial divisions, but there is no more a Chinese or Japanese 
race than there is a French or German race. In other words, the physical 
differences within these linguistic groups are as great as the differences 
between them and their neighbors.” 

7 By ‘logic” (defined in various ways even today) Dr. Nakamura means 
"forms of thought” in both empirical and formal, inductive and deduc 
tive modes of thinking, and thus inseparable from socio psychological 
and cultured linguistic conditions. The latter conditions vary from time 
to time not only in India. China, Tibet, and Japan, but also in the 
history of Western thought, and are expressed in different "object- 
languages"; but their common or universal features, rooted in the unity 
of Ae human mind, would have to be expressed in a mcta-Ianguage, 
the language in which we analyze the general syntax of any language. 
[Editor's note.] 
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8 Aldiougli every judgment can be expressed in the simple form **A is 
B," we must divide it into several kinds. The meaning of this simple 
judgment may be different on different occasions. Concerning diis 
traditional problem Joseph says, '*Thus we may take the proposition, and 
point out that in every afiirmative categorical proposition there is a sub- 
ject about which something is said and d predicate, or something which is 
said about it. This is true equally of the propositions 'A horse is an 
animal/ Tirst-class railway tickets are wliite/ and ‘Londre is London.’ 
We may, if we like, because in all propositions there is formally the 
same distinction of subject and predicate, take symbols which will stand 
for subject and predicate, whatever they are, and say that all affirmative 
categorical projx)siiions are of the form ‘S is P.* But when we ask for the 
meaning of this form, and in what sense S is P, it is clear that the mean- 
ing varies in different propositions. Londre is just the same as London; 
but a horse is not just the same as an animal; it may be said that ‘animal’ 
is an attribute of horse, and Vhite’ of first-class railway tickets, but 
animal is an attribute belonging to horses in quite a different way from 
which white belongs to first-class railway tickets; these might 
well be of anv other color, and still entitle the holder to travel first-class 
by the railw’ay; a horse could not cease to be an animal and still continue 
to be a horse. Tlie meaning of the formula ‘S is P’ cannot possibly be 
fully known merely by understanding that S and P are some subject 
and picdicatc, it is necessary to understand what kind of subject and 
predicate thev are, w'hat the relation is between them, and in what sense 
one is the other; and if thi.s sense is different in different cases, just as 
animal is i>cnneihing different in a dog and a starfish, then the thorough 
study of the i irm of thought involves the consideration of material dif- 
ferences in tlu- thoughts also.’* H. V. B. Joseph* An Introduction to 
Logic, 2nd cd Oxford; 1916). 6-7. My method s slightly different 
from that of Joseph. My classification will be discu.>sed on another oc- 
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casion. a . j /r 

Relational judgments are illustrated by: A is similar to B, A is differ^t 
from B, A is greater than B. A is to the left of B. A gives B to C, etc. Cf. 
A. Tarski. Intnhiuction to Logic (New York: 1940). ch. V; the logic 
of relations was developed by C. S. Peirce. [Editor s 
The differences displayed by Chinese. Indians, auu Greeks in their 
emphiymcnt of the chain t>-pe of reasoning was pointed out brntBy by 
P. MassonOuiscl. "llsquisse d une th^orie comparee du sonte. Revue de 

Afetephvs».Jiic rl .le Morale Ct9’ -)• U .1... 

•Ixigic makes us realize better wha he general fonns o. i eech we 

... — . 

ing our reasonings and looking to sec wncincr 

TirreIir*‘'compamive philosophy” was used IJj. 

fhilosttfhie comparee (Paris; 192?). Sec al» G. 1 » 

Phiioir^Me; W. Ruben. “Indkche und gnechische MetaphysiK. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik, Vlll, 1931, I47f. Cf. Charles A. 
Moore. Philosophy: East and West (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, I94 0 » and the journal edited by him, Philosophy East and West 
(University of I lawaii Press), since 1951. 

13 The most provocative work in this sense was F. S. C. Northrop s The 
Meeting of East and West (New York: Macmillan, 1946). 

14 Laurence J. Rosdn, “Are Comparisons Between the East and the West 
Fruitful for Comparative Philosophy?,** Philosophy Fast and West, XI. 
4 (January 1962), 239f. 

15 Bertrand Russell, New Hopes for a Changing World (london: George 
Allen and Unwin, 19^1), 18. 

16 Huston Smith, “Accents of the VV'orlds Philosophies.*' Philosophy Fast 
and U'est. \'IL i and 2 (April-Julv 195“'). "-19. 

IT Hegel. I' orlesnngcn uher die Ceschichte dcr Philf?snplnr herausgetjehen 
von Michelet. 135-1^6. 

18 Max Wchcr, Aufsiitze zur ncligionssoziolog i . ll, ^64 36^'. 

19 As to the [>ositive inquirv* into the idea of "nothingness" in Fast \sia. cf 
Kumataro Kawada's Afii no Shiso no Katorontcki Ke«k\it Systematic 
Study of the 1 bought of “Nothingness"). Bukk\r) Shi\o iiroishu *1 (»kvn 
Sanseido), Part 1 ^Collected Works on Buddhist Fhought . 

20 Already in India “swriy^itd" w’as liable to 1 h* misunderstiMx) as nothing 

ness*' or “wfhil." Those who attacked the Madhyarnika schtx)! that 
advocated the doctrine of siirivat^F identified with nofhingncss. 

and argued that the Madhyamika scIuk^I is nihilist ^njsttka', siiue it 
advocates nihil, negating cver\’thing» (Madhyanuikairtti, 4-5, line 8 
490, lines 1-2.) If wc take the connotatuMi of witnutJ .is rMthingiuss. 
then the MadhVamika schtX3l becomes an advocate r>f a doctrine that 
W'ouJd destroy Buddhism, therefore, even withm Buddhism there ap 
peared antagonists oi the dextrine of Cionara. ( MiulltMimuka ^ustru. 
24, lines 1-^.) According to C^andrakirti's commentary the Madhyamika 
school was viewed as “absolutely nihilist" Cutyantanasiika, op.cit.. 
159, line 4), or "one that views evervtlnng as nothing" ( sari'anfistika, 
159, line 11), or “fundanientally nihilist" (pradhananastika, 329. line 
12). The San'astivadins of Hinayana Buddhism view'cd the Mad- 
hyamika schotjl as "one that argues that everything is nothing" ( Jatsho, 
XXIX, 90 ! b.) The Sautrantika also denounced it saying that “one who 
has a middle mind" ( Madhyamakxtcitta ) is "one who denies the existence 
of the substance of all things" and since he is tdisesstxl w'ith “a prejudice 
that es'ery'thing is nonexistent" Csarvandstigruha), the drxlrine of this 
school is one of the two heretical views within Buddhism, side by side 
with the VatsTputriyas who admit pudgala (personal identity or individu 
ality). Op.cit., XXX, 6 b. (Ahhidharmakoia, French translation by 
Poussin, IX, 271, Note.) Furthermore, the M«idhyamika school is 
viewed by the Vijftanavadins as an "extreme view*’ (ekantavada') 
which holds that even scnseconsciousness (vijndna') is non-existent. 
CTrifhiikap 15, lines 13*- 16: a Chinese Buddhist Commentary on the 
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Trifhiikd, and further commentary in Taishd, XLIII, 236 b-c.) It is only 
natural that most of the* Western scholars call the ''Prajnapdramita 
Sutra" or the doctrine of the Madhyamika school “nihilism'' since such 


criticisms were already expressed in India. Against such criticisms, how- 
ever, Nagarjuna, founder of the Madhvamika school, says, “You are 
ignorant of the function of iunyau-^ the meaning of the ^iinyatd 
and ^unyalu iisclf." C^ladhyatnaka ^ustrai 24, line 7.) According to 
C^ndrakirti’s commentary, he says, “ fhe meaning of the word ‘nothing' 
(^ahhdva^ is not that of tlic word ‘surtjutd,' and yet, you denounce us 
assuming that the meaning of the word ‘nothing is identical to that of 
the word '.Cr<»wa«. Therefore, you arc equally ignorant of the meaning 
of the word MontUd.' ” ^491, line i ^f. also cf. places before and after 
this passage . Hie object of the Miuihyamaka Sdstra is not to elucidate 
the n(»thing*'.» s oi all things bur Umyatd itself. Ohid., 239, line 8.) 
Nagarjumr ^ that the philosophv which considers suftyatd as 
nothingness i- i.ilse, and argues that vcc should not identify' the siinyata 
uoctrinc with tlw view ^»f nothingness ^ ahhdvadarsanaj . C^kid., 273* 
1;., * '< AI ' ^ti.iLhutrira, — He aKo says. “We are not nihilists. 

VVe clan!'. aniquc ua\ whkh le ids to the castle of Nirs’ana by 
r<|c\tingth' >1 1 \treiiic \ leus of ‘eXiStcnce and non-existence. (Ibid., 
uo. Itra Indeed and nothingness do appear to resemble 

each a- the other schools contend, bur those who advocated the 


d'l. tr'R' ‘ wo: 

2! Reing ' r- ’it 
[our lu " ’ 1 ; 

tnnes of \\ I 
u.iv of e\j>' ./ 
distinguish i’- 


i.if.i m.ik(* a cle.ir clisuncti'.m between the two ideas, 
irmi !-ai> t/u s nihthsn'.. ^.ikvamunis way transcends the 
.roiudKi'v 'Clii tv.in£>'s Inn Hsmm-i [Profound Doc- 
i.uo Treatise'.]. 9 h), hut since Lao-tzu “advocated the 
’..■lo notiiintiness." Chia hsiang tai shih says that we must 
;;hisi Mim.Kii from I no-tzu’s noth'- icss. (/hid., 12 a-) 


MivWeKr. :.l. 

X'lK'i't Silnver- /Xi, ( 'iinifcntum und die U'cItTcligioncn, 52. 

Sill.. Hu'tka to :shin.igaJtii no Kigen (Chinese Culture an 

l!)( .us, Stuct’. .4I^• , j-ir r 

Wt- If h..rpcns ..ne family there are members whose faith differs from 
the . ihei^ to “Slydkomvden.” the annals and records of 

T-soutl ;Lw- - ■ I.T. Shin Shu 

who inarneil .1 N 'huen heliever became a devotee of ]odo Sh n Shu 
li.-weiv 0.U . -v,.' -! to worship for txvo vears the image of tlu .\m.da 

HiuUlha T, 

Howe ver, hv ch.mvv hi siu.ocdid in mAing his ^ 

S„.l, ,V.V. of p™.!....... - <'»■« *><; ™ * 

Western religions menuoned ptex iousl\. 

I For c.xample. Sehwciwer, op.cit.. 3^^ 

' Max Weber, r cif ll. 3^7 
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28 Concerning ethical rationalization in the contemporary world. Max 

Weber asserts that the East Asians are lacking in ethical character due 
to their habit of identifying the interests of their profession with duty. 
Professor Kwanji Naitd, however, positively proved by citing the Ohmi 
merchants that this view of Max Weber's was incorrect. **Shukyd to 
Keizairinri — Jodo Shin Shu to dmtshdmn" and Business 

Ethics — ^Jodo Shin Sect and Merchants of OmO> Nippon Shakaigakukai 
Nempo, Vlll C1941), 143-286. 

29 Max Weber, op.cit, I, 263-264. 

30 Max Weber, Die Protestantiseke Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus; 
Japant^se tr. by Tsutomu Kajiyama, 143. English: Protestant Ethics and 
the Spirit of Capitalism (London: Allen and Unwin, 1930). 

31 Vivekananda, the religious reformer of modem India, visited China and 
Japan in 1893, and was moved by the fact that in various temples the 
manuscripts and epitaphs written in ancient Indian letters had been 
preserved, which strengthened his faith in the spiritual unity of 
Asia. (Roman Holland, La Vie de Vivekananda, I, 42.) However, 
this unity points to the universality of Buddhism. Therefore, the unity 
of Asia is to be recognized within this context, i.e., the universality of 
Buddhism. 

32 Sdkichi Tsuda, Shina Shiso to Nippon (Chinese Thought and Japan). 

33 Ibid., 178. 

34 Ibid., 148. 

35 Ibid., 179. 

36 Cf. preceding section. 

37 Max Weber, Aufsatze zur Religionssoziologie, Einlcitung. 

38 "The political ahd moral teachings formed in ancient times (of China) 
have long been traditional without losing their prestige as the thought of 
intellectual society; such a thought, however, should not merely he 
a borrowed one for other nations, bur it would be also very' hardly 
understood as a thought by them.” (Sdkichi Tsuda, Chinese Thought 
and Japan, op.cit., 8). 

39 M. Wintemitz, Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, II, 226-267. 

40 Bodhisattva is Budsaf in Persian, and came to be identified with Joseph, 
one of the saints of the Catholic Church. 

41 The contents of "Acta Safictorum" .(published in Japanese translation in 
1591), the story of St. Joseph and one of the translations in Christian 
literature, show a striking identity with the life story of the Buddha. Cf. 
NoriCsugu Muraoka, Kirishitan Bungaku-sho (Documents of Christian 
liteiatiue), 51-88; Masaharu Anesaki, Kirishitan Dendo no Kdhai 
(Fortunes of Christian Missionary Propagarion), 390-391 . 

42 As tar the influence of Chinese thought on France, cf. Sueo Goto, 
Shinabunha to Shinagpku no Kigen (Chinese Culture and the Rise of 
Chinese Studies^, 1933* 

43 As for Buddhism in the West, cf. Kalkyoku Watsnabe, dhei no Bukkyd 
(Buddhism in Western Countries). The titles of books published In 
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Osrmany for the puqK»se of study and propagation of Buddhism arc 
contained in Hans Ludwig Held's Deutsche Bihliographie des Bud- 
dhismus (Munich: 1916), according to which the number amounts to as 
many as 2544. Westerners have also appeared who have renounced the 
world and conducted positive activities after being ordained bhikkhus. The 
British hhikkhu, Ananda Metteya, and the German hhikkhu, Nyanati- 
loka, arc the best known. In Germany, too, several organizations such as 
Gemcindc um Buddha were established, whose activities were suppressed 
by the Nazis during the last war, but now they have reportedly started 
again their vigorous activities 

44 1 lisashi Uda, iN /ppow Bunka m Oyohoseru Jukyo no Eikyd (The Influence 

of Confucianism upon Japanese Culture), 

4 5 Bendosho. Book of Practice of the Way (T ao'). 

46 Uennyo. Ingui Ofumi (Yusho Tokushi, Benny o Shonin Ofumi Zenshu, 
76) \Collccted Works of Saint Rennyo)) 

47 llokkesho. Exposition of the Lotus Sutra. 

48 “Megasthencs, Seleukos Nikator's con tern poran-, clearly writes in the 

‘b.p»er of 1 > lxx)k India, as follous: ‘Verily whatever was taught 
about nature by the ancient people (of Greece) was taught likewise by 
the philosophers of the other countries amf>ng Indians by Brakhmana 
(Brahmans') and in Syria by ludaios (Jews).’*’ Clemens of Alexandria, 
StTorn. I, ^c 5 1). Cologne: i6h8}: Quoting from Megasthenis Indica, 
EragtfwnUi sollci^it conifnentationcw et indices addidit, ed. E. A. Schw'an- 
b<‘ck, Fr. 42. 

40 It is a well known fact in the history of philosophv that Schopenhauer 
was absorbed in the Upanisad scriptures through Anquetil du Per- 
ron’s Latin versi* n of a Persian translation: under the influence of Scho- 
penhauer Heussen wrote a history of philosophy of a. the nations of the 
world, that is. Allqewcme Gcschichte dcr Phihsoph Although Deus- 
sen falls short of describing in detail the philosophical \iews in China 
and Japan due to lingiiisiic diflficuities, he shov.:, due concern about 
them As far as the iniercNt in comparing Weltanschauiingen is con- 
cerned. works such as G. Misch’s Der Weg in die Philosophic or Keyser- 
ling's Rcisctagchuch vines Phtlosophen would be in the same category. 
Masson-Oursel’s la Phtlosophie Comp^nee carried such studies much 
farther. American philosophers, as in the case of Emerson oi Royce 
(The World an., the hulivUualX have also shown a deep interest in 


Indian philosophv. 

K. Okakura (i86i-toi O- ’’OJ- 

P. Dcussen, Die Siifriis des \ eiLinta (. :o). \ orrede. 

P. Dcussen. Atlgemeine Ccschkhte der Philosophie. 1 . 

As foi the matter of eomp.uison of Indian philosophv with ^estem 
philosophy alone. P. Dcussen s .\»gcittci«e Gc$. l«>clite 
(z volumes'! treated it for the first time, and then ® nans 

Indian Philosophy (2 volumes, lOi?. > 9 .^®) often tix'k it into accoun . 
Rudolf Ottos V. -stOstliche \Ustik (C.otha: 19:9^ makes comparisons 
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oE Saiilkara's metaphysics with Eckhart's and Fichte s. The comparison 
also of Kants categorical imperative with th.it of Prubhakara is dis<.'iisNed 
in detail by Th. Stcherbatsky in Frstgulfc llcrnunirt Jacohi (Bonn: 
1926), 369f. These researches were intnuluced in Yensho Kanakuras 
Indo Tetsugaku to Sciyo Shisn (/m/ian Philosophy atul Western 
Though^, Rise. No. 172 (June in which the significance of the 

comparative studv of the thoughts of East and W'est is treated. 

53 Kant, Kritik Jer reinen Veruunft, 866f. 

54 For instance. Rickert characterized historical science as "idiographisch" 
and natural science, "nomothetisch." But. as we shall scv. the wavs of 
thinking of the Chinese are idiographic. while those* of the Indians are 
nomothetic. At least as far as the et\niologv of these two terms, derived 
from Greek, is concerned, this judgment tan safely U* made Tlicrefore. 
if such characteristics of the ways of thinking of the* l ast Ksians are taken 
into account, the discussion about learning made In Ritkert. and bv the 
Germans after him. needs to be reflet letl upon once again 

55 The reason why I ha\e brought rml here the toncept i>f “tlimatic en 
\ironment*' is to pretent misunderstanding hv making a distuKtion, as a 
makeshift, between this and Dr. W atsuii s concept of "climate.'' At 
cording to his climatology, climate is by no me.ins a mere natural phe 
nomenon. He says. “\\*e can also discoter climatic phenomena in all the 
expressions of human activity, such as literature, art. religion, and 
manners and customs. This is a natural tonseijuence as long as man ap 
prehends himself in climate.” Teisuro W at^uii, ( hmate A Phtlnsophi 
cal Study, trans. by G. Bown.is "Printing Bureau. Japanese Ciovernment. 

7“8, What I am analvzmg here in tonnetiion with the 
problem of the t.xistenlial basis of different wavs of thinking, howexer. is 
climate as yiatural environment in general. Iherefore, I uwd another 
word for it for the sake »)f disiintiif>n. ""Cf. H. 1. Butklt*. lU'^tory ttf 
Civilization (London. 1859*^ for a general environmental theory of 
civilization. — Editor’s note^ . 

56 According to Max W’eher, there is a re.win, significant fnr spintu.il 
hisiorx', for the fact that cities made prt»gress in their particular f.ishion 
in the W'est. First, the western cities are a cooperative societv lormetl 
by the pact (social contract; based on voluntarv vvill. :\ tiiv in the W'est 
was, in the beginning, created as a defensive UkIv, the principle of 
which is that it should \h* defended bv self fortification and hv the 
whole city itself. Everywhere, e.scept in the West, a monarch’s arms 
preceded the coming into being of citu*s. In the W’est, however, the 
coming into existence of an army to l)e !c*d under the orders of a Sfjidier 
monarch or the separation of vildiers and the means of w.ir, wan only 
effected in modern times, hut in Asia it existed from the very Ix’ginning. 
Some say that the reason i* that in Fast .Xsi.i, l-gvpt, W’est Asia, India, 
or China, the river-improvement problem was of grave concern fnr the 
nation; therefore a powerful monarchy and bureaucracy were Nmnd to 
appear. The second reason is wid to be that in East Asian sfxictjcs. ec- 
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clesiastical institutions were established which monopolized magical 
tricks and exercised a ruling power. 

57 Max WcIkt, Aufsatzc zur Rcligionssozwlo^ie, I, 252. 

58 ‘‘Although the extent to which social influence under certain economical 
and [K)litica] conditions aflected religious ethics was fairly grave in some 
isolated cases, the characteristic of suci ethics is basically given by the 
role of religion, before anything else it primarily depends on the con- 
tents of a ri'ligious message or Ciod's testament. In any religion the 
needs of the class which instructs the society in its teaching count 
greatly, and on the other hand, once the type of religion is fixed it would 
exercise* a gr< at influence over various types of ways of living.*' (Max 
WcIkt, “Die Wirtschaftsethik dcr Weltrcligion,** Aufsatzc zur Religions' 
soziolog/c. I. 240-241.^ As for the reasrin why the caste-system was 
established in India, Wel>cr c.xplains; “Originally the union of the 
cre.itnc casti- ortlvidoxy with the doctrine of karma or the theodicee 
peculi.ir to the brahmins, w^as a direct product of the rational and 
. thual thinking, and it is not that of economical ‘condition of any sort. 

1 It IS not until this thought-product came to be unified with the 
traditnjnal souai order, with the thought of transmigration Qsamsara') as 
an intcrmcdiarv . that such an order emerged and ruled over the thinking 
and aspirations of the people in question and to produce a firm basic 
religious and s.,Lial establishment of every low' professional group and 
the m< O' ..lapses ‘ '^Htnduismus und Puddhismids, 131.) 

SO 1 Vtsur- . W’.itsuii, Homcrusu fJthan (Homeric Criticism^. 40. 

<>* I \en in a language, the vocabulary, phrases, and idioms used in that 
langiiag< in must liable to change, whereas grammatical rules or ways of 
cvpr< ssMnv in. ci»mpnrati\ elv hard to change. Even when a fairly large 
niiinlxT nf i. -r^ ign words are adopted, it is quite rare that the grammatical 
s\stcin sh.uld uime to be aflected 1. foreign cou" ics. Accordingly, a 
grammar is pn>frNeti f(T a l<mg time and so the \i ».it\ of tradition in 
gr.iininar is nipar.itn el\ strong. Hashimoto Shinkichi Haka^e Chosaku- 
^hu 'C'oUeiti'd Works 0/ Hashhfioto Shinkichi^, I, 348fF. Kokugo to 
\ati'>n.!i I anguage and Tradition). 

PART I: WAYS or iniNKINC IN INDIA 
Chapter i 

I (Iri-rk fransl.iii. ti nf ihc by l)enictrios Calanns from the 

Sanskrit ''Athens 1 S 4 S): v, 'ot<nr,a,o. «V roC- 

fipaxuarihoi-^ 

Latin translaium (. . texlnw rccemutt .iiinotationes crt- 

Itciis ct I .Uiiirtni (i.Jircit, Aug. Guil ton Schlcgel. Editio 

altera aiu tior et emi lulatior lura Christiani Lasseni Jkmn: * 846)_ 

Latin translation of the Pah Dhaviniapatii h\ \ JUS h . tarn 
maptuium. ex trihus codietbus fitii<iiic«sibii 5 Vidicc edidit, Latine 
cxcerptis r.\* commentario Palico notisque illustriivit (^Hauniae. i 55 )- 
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In the following 1 shall often use these two books, which are so 
representative of Indian thought and culture, as a key to the comparative 
study of ways of thinking. 

2 I quoted from the text edited by Yensho Kanakura in his Indo Seishin 

Bunka no Kenkyu C^tudy of the Spirit of Indian Culture^, "Hie 

collection seems to have been written in its original form by a Buddhist 
before the 10th century. Its content was so excellent that other religions 
plundered whole sentences from it and each maintained rt-spectively that 
it had been written by someone belonging to his own religion. The book, 
which was inherited by Brahmanic schools, contains later additions, so 
that the small books of Buddhists and Jains are worth studying. 

3 The saR;e sentences can be seen in early Buddhist canons, early Jain 
canons, the Mahabharata, and Brahmanic sacred books, hence may he 
seen as pan-Indian thought. But sometimes thev have been influenced by 
the common cultural pattern of the age in which they were written, so 
that we must be careful to compare them with various thoughts in later 
ages. 

Chapter 2 

1 In modem English, the adjective modifier is called "predicative", e.g., 
“He grows old," “He goes mad," "The dream will come true." Cf. O. JeS' 
persen. The Philosophy of Grammar (New York 1924), 1 31-132. In 
Sanskrit this predicative is often expressed by an abstract noun. 

2 To denote “as “ the instrumental is us(‘d generally, bur sometimes 

the dative and the locative are used in Sanskrit, e g., mttrat 

vdya urpo nrpam." (f^aihas., 38, 153) (The king chose a king as his 
friend.), "patitve vrtah." Nala, 5, 16 (chosen as a groom. ; J. S. Speyer, 
Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax (Strassburg i896\ 36. What is ex 
pressed by the dative and locative seems to have a purpose- idea. Speyer. 
op.cit.. sec. 24. 

3 Cf. “The Small Sukhdvativyuha" ed. bv Ryosaburo Sakaki in his 
Bongogaku (“Sanskrit Grammar"). 251. 

4 When we discuss the problem of “the individual," wc should keep in 
mind that the term “individual" is not always clear, and very often 
logical confusion occurs. When we say: "Sex rates is human." the subject 
term denotes a particular individual and the predicate term designates 
some property the individual is asserted to have. In this case the term 
“individual" means “an individual human being," whereas the logical 
meaning of the term is fairly different. “It should be made clear . . . 
that the word 'individuar is used to refer not only to persons, but to 
any thing — such as a country, a city, or in fact to anything of which a 
pro pe rty can be meaningfully predicated." Irving M. Copi, Introduction 
to Logie, second edition. (New York: Macmillan, 1961), 303-304. This 
is the meaning of the term “individual" in the logical sense. 

5 The literal meaning of mtya-viUpi is “the final or ultimate particular." 
The Vaiiefika Philosopky, According to the Dalapaddrthaidstre, trans- 
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lated into English by H. Ui and edited by F. W. Thomas. (London: 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1917), 37, 67. 

6 Gaurinath Sastri, 7 he Philosophy of Word and Meaning CCalcutta: 
Sanskrit College, 1959). 136—140. However, even in classic Western 
logic the singular or the '.ndividual wa*’ not always discussed. “A simple 
example is found in the customary illustration that is given of the 
Aristotelian syllogism: AH men are mortal; Socrates is a man; therefore, 
Socrates is mortal. I do not believe a single instance can be found in 
genuine ArisKitelian writings in which a singular (which by its nature is 
an instance of severalty) appears as the minor premise in a rationally 
demonstrative syllogism.*’ John Dewey, Logic. The Theory of Inquiry 
(New York. Holt, Piinehart and Winston, i960), 95. 

7 7 arka-samgraha of Annamhhatia, edited by Y. V. Athalye (Poona: Tlie 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 1930), 76. 

8 D. iM. Datta in Philosophy and Culture: East and West, edited by 
Charles A. Moore, Hlonolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1962), 571. 

9 7 *h Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, I (photomechanical reprint), (TTic 
Hague. Mouton o( Co., 1958), 79f; 11 (1958), 34-35; cf. 40, 267. In 
the West alst) ul find a similar concept: hacceitas ^thisness') in the 
philosophy c»f Duns Scotus. 

10 ibid., I, 554f. Dharmakirtis assertion is not a strange one. In con- 

temp<jr. r\ Amenta also \vc find a similar theory: "In actual experience, 
there IS ru ver any such isolated singular object or event; an object or 
event is always a special part, phase, or aspect, of an environing ex- 
perienced vs nr Id — a situation. The singular object stands out conspicu- 
ously because of Its especially focal and crucial position at a given time in 
detemiinatun "f some problem ( f use or enjoyment which the total 
complex environment presents." Dev ' , op.cit., 6>. 1 individual situa- 

tion is indivisiMv and unduplicable. Distinctions ai relations are in- 
stituted within .1 situation, they are recurrent and repeatable in dif- 
ferent situations. Ihid., 68.) 

I 1 “Suth ijualities as arc dc..igncitcd by ‘distressing,’ cheerful,’ etc. arc 
gcfjcfiil. while the c^ualitv' of distress and cheer that marks an existent 
situ.ition IS not ge11er.1l but is unique and inexpressible in words.” Qlhid., 

70.; 

12 Cf. also |.ihn Dtwey’s distinction lietween "having' and "knowing. 
J'xyci'tcticc ..iituTc (Open C-ourt. Lasallc. Illinois. Cams Lectures. 
14,25'' |l)<'uc\ asserted th.it knowing requires more th-m having an 

imiiK diatc cxjsi ricncc. against British sensationalists or C. tesian intui- 
titmists. According to him, having experience mav muicate that a 
thing exists, hut d<K-s not give us knowledge of what cxist^ Later we 
come to know u liat it is by experimental thinking, not by “ P”®” 
reasoning "Knou ledge by acquaintance" is distinguished from "knowl- 
edge hy description" by William James who himself shows an almost 
mystical preference for immediacy. But Dewey differed from Jam« 
in this respect -Editor’s note.) The similarity between the thought 
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of Dharmaklrti and that of Kant was already pointed out by Stcherbat- 
sky, op.cit,, passim, 

13 This point is still problematic. ^'Indian philosophers had a whole cate 
gory of inherence (samara) a) and the Indian logicians continuously 
distinguished between a judgment of inherence and a judgment of 
relation.’* (Comment by Dr. Dava Krishna.) 

14 Naoshiro Tsuji, \^eda oyohi Bttrahumana no Shiso (Ihoughts in the 
Vedas and Brahmanas), Iwanami Koza Tino Shiso (Iwanami I-ccturos on 
Oriental Thought), 61 . 

15 Brha.i. Up., VI, 2, 1-16, translated by Robert E. llunu' (Oxford llni- 
versiry Press, 2d ed., 1931), 26^: Chund. Up. \\ 3 -10; jaim. Br. 
I, 4^-46. 7 'hanks are especially due to Dr. Walter II. Maurer for his 
scholarly help in translating this obscure pass^ige. 

Wi Schaver. Ausucwahlte Kapitcl aus dem Prasantuipiulii, linleitunt;. 
p. X\ 1 I. W. Ruben. InJische und Griechischc Metapln stk, C’l. 

Zcitsclirift fur Indolofiic und Iranistik (Leipzig: 1031'^, \’III, 147 22*'. 

17 llegel. \’or/es!<«geM uher dtc Gcschtchtc dcr Ph:h)\(ty}:ic . heiaM''gegeben 
von Michelet. 162. 

Chapter y 

: pamdJii ^ socordia. appamiida " vi^iUtPttia, IVip , 2 if. veru - irjuin 
dia, avera -- pltwahditas. Dhp., 

2 Vogti sutra IL 37. 1 his is taken up in the Kurnu purjnj It I** alv» 
adopted In V’ivekananda as ime of the ■raiaxog.i’’ ju.K:*v« s C f 
Romain Ihill.ind. / i i ir dc \ ' :\ ck.in.ntJ.i II. 

3 In Pali, ‘'pdndtipdta vcram.ntl, adifinMlntu reriOUiOii. kaou su minduh 

carii vcfatujut* vtus.iwidii \ " In Buddhist Sinskrit, ‘ pr.ot.ir; 

paUid viratili iiditttilMhi.ul kanuiw.tJn.ic.trad »»;h s.o .../.it 

pratinratih/ " Mahai \utpMii. XCIL . The jams sav, k.Misa '■fci a 

al*rahfua pltr!i^r^^}^vhh^() \:r.ittr vriit.im ' ( ‘Reframmo Iroin Moleiue. 
falsehood, stealing, nonchastit>, and |)tnsesMons is the \'o\\" ' I at 
tViirthildhigamasutra. VIL i; 

4 Rg’i fdii, .\. I 29. 

5 Br^nid. f/;..,IV. 5. 15. 

6 // 7 /d.. HI. 8, 8. 

7 Kdthaka Up., V', 14. Cf. Sivf. Up., \'I. 14; Mund. Up, II, 2. ic; 
BIwg.C..XV,6. 

8 Udana, I, 1 o. 9. 

9 This salut' tion verse of the Madhyamaka kdrikd. tf. Madlnaoiiika vrtti, 
ed. by Louis dc la V'allec Poussin, 3-4 Such an expression can also 
be found in the Saddhaimapundarlka^ sutra, “He (who enters into the 
ass'akcning of faith) finds that all Dharmas are non destructive, non 
productive, non restrictive, non resolutive, non glcKwnv, and non 
bright.** (Edited by VVogihara and Tsuchida. 127. line 10.) Cf. 
M^hyamaha'kSrikd, XVI, 5; Mahdyana-sutrMankara, \*I. I. 

10 Cf. Taishfi, XXIV, 1018 c; VI. 380 b; V. 888 b; VI. 170 b; 569 b. 505 »>. 
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987 XX\ , 579-580 a. Sfihstamhu'Uitra (Poussin, Theorie des 
douzc causes, 75); Madh)auiaka-vrtti, 569, etc. 

1 1 Canclraklrti says, .'As to [^ratltyasantutpuda , though we can express end* 
less negative predicates, here we adopt only eight negations, because 
iht'se eight c.in reject all objections” 'WfadJnaniaka-vrtti, n, 4f). 
Pifig.tla also gi\es the same meaning. T msho, XXX, 1 c. 

12 ‘ Parutmlrthu" is translated as “shcngt” “surpassing all things”) in the 
('hinese translation of the Buddhist canon 

1^ Mi'ituluk\a-ki)ril\'i, II, ^2. 1 his verse is (jften quoted in many books. 
Aimtahiudii 11 p . 1:. Tripuratdpini-ilp.. 10: Avadhuta-Up., 8; Atma- 
Up.. ^1; \ lihiiijniiniorafijujil on VcdJintasdra, ed. bv Jacob, 135; 
Si^n'ikJi I aprji ..I ed by R Cinrbe. 22, line 6; 28, line 11; 

1 22. line I S';, line 8. 

14 “If the onern'.s of Atnuin were t^rasped. all expressions Cyyavahara^ 
hkt* ‘bondage em.incipation’ and so on would come to the end.” 

^.iiiik.ira. UrJiuiA sfitra hhi~t^^a, i. 2. 6 I, iBi. line 4. .‘AuSS.) 

15 “ \s to this a K .irned man says. ‘I am tlie faculty of seeing purity, un- 
changeable CSV ncc‘ In me there is no b mdage and no emancipation.'” 

I e.kiii.-.fs.e.t ; -ir.ed ln Bohthngk^ cf I'lrckaciidumrtHi, 503. 

1^) bacKlho niiikr.i in vvakhva gunatt* me. na vastutah. gunasya mayamul- 
.!t\.'in na r e r. Uo na bandhanam. ^BJiJi^iU\itapurJna, XI. 11, i) na 
bandin' ''M i-* j kM' 'sti nabindho 'sti na bandhanam. aprabodhad 
ulain d l U’. i;n pr.dxodhat pra\ill\ate. JVvg.irasistJm IV, 38. 22.) 

1- 4 

I /(lit ■ I' • I : M pJ./c Jif Cb.ec/ieu. 1 . 661. P Dcussen. Allgemeinc 

i 'u Si iiu t.ti • ’ i'i Jfsoplrr 11. i.p “4 

ig Jh:,i I. I.p ' ' 1 X Li''sen. t-p V r II.i.p. b; 

; /rll'T. ! ' [' J ]' - 

:i 11 '. d Lz.p IX'us>en. or e f V p ii-. 

2 2 /el'er. I! i.p I X iivsen. ()/» c/f . II. i . p ■> 

2 ^ /t Her. i>y e.r . II 2. p. 44S. Dcuswn. op.cit., II. i, p. 354 - 

24 I akadu hie. o: Tctsiigakushr. Poet Philoso; hers!'-. 238. 244. [The 

rie.UKs. oi o u>e. did discuss Nvm Being, but only in order to reject 
it - ' 1 ditoi's n 'c ’ 

25 .i k.r ;s.i II. i 2. 

2<i 11 . 10. *;'’gnnc) pi In aio ’v}akto hhagavdtt prakrteh parah, 

MMM/.h.ii’UM.iiN l-.i.J/n.jKuJIj.ifcjtafjj g,atah—Bhagavatapirdm, VII. 

I . O ed In Puimout''. 

2- Parallel pasvigi-^ showing the attitude of grasping the absolute nega- 
tively can be tv-.ind m works of different religions. Examples are 
.ihuiul.inilx sli.nMi. tor lA.rinplc. i. \’idhushekhara Bh..uachan-ya. The 

O.iii.l.ii’.U.t vUnivcrsity of Calcutta, •‘> 40 . 
M.niiK.n ides' view Moreli .Nel’iicJiiuO that we can sav only what CkxI 
is not. — Editor's note.) 

28 This story is quoted by Samkara in his Brahwa sutraUasya. Ill, 2. 17. 
Its origin seems to he certain Upani^ds which have been lost. 
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29 Dhp., 268. 

30 M. Wintemitz, A History of Indian Literature (University of Calcutta, 

1927)^ *84- 

3 1 Aiharva-veda, XI, 4,21. 

32 Anguttara-nikaya, III, 1 29; I, 282. 

33 Sathyutta-nikaya, V, 1 53. 

Chapter 4 

1 Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, § 2. 

2 Greek translation of Bhag, G. by Demetrios Galanos, and Latin transla* 
tion of Bhag. G. by A. W. von Schlegel; cf. fn. 1 to ch. I, above. 

3 Madh yamaka-karihd, XXIII, 10—11. 

4 Madhyamaka-vrtti, 1 o, line 7. 

5 E.g., sarvah sarvatn na jandti sarvajno ndsti kaicana. (Nala, 20, 6) 
(Not everybody does know everything, nobody is omniscient.) naiva 
sarva ivaycdah iaknoti samyatntum. (^Satapatha-Brahmam, XIV, I, 1,6); 
cf. Samkara, BS., I, 28, lines 4-5; 275, line 2; 604, line 1. (AnSS). 

6 Izuru Shimmura, Gengogaku Josetsu (Introduction to Linguistics), 48- 
149. 

7 The same phenomenon and process can be seen in Semitic languages, 
descendants of Arabian languages. Such pronouns show that the num- 
bers for three or four things in South-Asian and Polynesian languages 
are inclined to change into the plural form of the numerals three or four, 
cf. Shimmura, op.cit., 150. 

8 Cf. G. Biihler. Indische Paldographie, 8of. 

9 Brugsch Pascha, Aus dent Morgenlande, Reclam 3151. In ancient times 
one-h^lf of a certain amount of com was called “Maker,” one-24th was 
called “SchefFel” ^nd one-384th was called “Metze.” Cf. M. Werthei- 
mer, Ober das Denken der Naturvolker, I. Zahlen und Zahlgebilde. Drei 
Abhandlungen zur Gestalttheorie, 133. 

10 Such properties as two-ness, three-ness, etc. correspond to classes of 
classes in modem logic. Cf. Daniel H. H. Ingalls, Materials for the 
Study of Navya-Nydya Logic. Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 40 (Harvard 
University Press, 1951), 77!; S. Bhattacharya in Philosophy: East and 
West (October 1961). 

1 1 Wertheimer, op.cit., io6f. 

1 2 Gaudapada on Sariikhya-karika, verse 2. 

13 Saihkara, Brahma-sutra-bhdsya 1, 3, 28; cf. Richard Garbe, The Philoso- 
phy of Ancient India (Chicago: The Open Court), 36. 

14 Nydyabindu, II 17. Sith^apd is the name of a tree. 

1 5 Nydyabindu-fika, 26, lines i zff. 

16 Vakyapadiya, III, 1, 32. 

Chapter 5 

1 The monistic view that the Highest Self appears in manifold forms is 
held also by the Visnu sect of Hinduism, lliey teach that “Narayana, 
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who is the highest Self and the Self of all» reveals himself in multiple 
ways.'* atmana ’tmanam anekadha vyuhyavasthitah, Saihkara on Brahma- 
siitra, II, 2, 42; SBE, XXXIV, 440. 

2 Brhad, Up., IV, 4, 6; The Principal Upanisads, edited by S. Radhakrish- 
nan (London: 1953), ^73- 

3 Chand. Up., Ill, 14, 4; (SBE), Sacred Books of the East I, 48. 

4 Chand. Up., VI, 9, 1-2; SBE, I, loi; cf. Maitri-Up., VI, 22. 

5 Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge 
University Press, 1932), I, 429. 

6 Moritz Winternit/, der indisrhen Litterafnr, Bd. Ill, Lcip/iy 

p. iVJ- 

7 Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, IV, Indian 
Pluralism (Cambridge University Press, 1949), 362. 

8 A Source Book in Indian Philosophy. Edited by Sar\'epalli Radhakrishnan 
and Charles A. Moore (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), 

p. XXV. 

9 Suttanipdta, 648; SBE, X, pt. II, p. 115; cf. Suttanipata, 610; 61 1. 

10 Vinaya, Culla-vagga, IX, i, 4; SBE, XX, 304. 

1 1 Munu. Up., Ill, 2, 8; Radhakrishnan. Op.cit., 691 . 

12 Madhyamaka-Karikd, 18, 5. 

13 Harold E. McCarthy’s review of Rama Kanta Tripathi, Spinoza in the 
Light of the Vedanta (Banaras: Banaras Hindu University, 1957), in 
Philosophy East and West, XI, 4 (January 1962), 261-265. 

14 E.g., vinabhavasantam ev’ idam, CSuttanipdta, 805); cf. sabbam idam 
calam iti pekkhamano, (Theragdtha, 11 10); idam san’am vijnapti- 
matrakam, (Trimiikd, v. 17). 

15 E.g., sarvam idam, QBhag. G., II, 17; VII, 7); idam, QBhag. G., Ill, 38). 
Schlegel translates the word “idam” by “universun* ” svapnadivac cedam 
drastavyam, (8aAkara ad BS. II, 2, 28 j. 

16 E.g., tani sarvani, (Bhag. G. IV, 5, hosce universos). Cf. sabbe, (Dham- 
mapada, 129; 130). 

ly xd^ra xai ovdiy M^*'**. Plato, Crat. 402 A. 

18 «s dirdyruy Tvy alcB'^r&v del Aristotle, Mctaph., I, 6. 987 a 33. 

19 rd irav^’ 6 pd Btds, avrds oifx dpufieyot. (God sees all things, himself un- 
seen.) As this Greek quotation shows, it is commonly obsen'ed in some of 
the Indo-European languages that a subject in the nominative neuter 
plural form takes the verb in the singular. In the Rg-Veda, we can find 
some cases of this usage. See Harushige Kozu, Hikaku Gengogaku (Com- 
parative Linguistics), 261-262. As to this usage in the Chssical Sanskrit, 
sec Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-S' ntax, 75, § 243, Armi. i. In Prakrit, 
“atthi” (= Sanskrit fl.sti) can follow tne subject of any gender and num- 
ber and “asi” (= Sanskrit nsit), the subject of either the singular or the 
plural number. See W(X)lner, Introduction to Prakrit. 53. 

20 wdtfTi tjuxaptareirt. (In everything give thanks.) 

21 Bi' t 6 dtf K3il irdi',.. Sei'o0dvi|r . . , vworiB^aBtii ^ Bioitppdffros. ( Xcno- 

phanes thought that Being is one and all,” it is said by Theophrastus.) 
Simplicius ad. Phys. 22, 26D. 
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22 E.g., Omnia, quae sunt, vel in $e, vel in alio sunt. (I^verything exists 
either in itself or in other things.) Spinoza, Ethica, Axiomata I. 

23 Megasthenes, Fragments, 4 1 . 

24 See Kaus. Up., I, 4; Bfhad. Up., IV, 3, 22; IV, 4, 23; Tait. Up., II, 9. 

25 Bfhad. Up., IV, 4, 22; Radhakrishnan, op.cit., 279; cf. Kauf. Up., 
Ill, 8. 

26 Chand, Up., IV, 14, 3; SBE, 1 , 67. 

27 See Brahmasutra, IV, x, 13-15. 

Chapters 

t It has been the practice since the ^g-Veda to use the past participle in- 
stead of die finite verb. Even in the oldest Gathas of the Jain Scripture, 
this tendency is found. (H. Jacobi, Sacred Books of the East (SBE), 
XXII, 72n.) 

2 In the Apabhraih&i language, perfect, imperfect, and aorist are seldom 
found and the past tense is expressed by a past participle. 

3 However, there is no such example in the Rg-Veda. lt can be first found 
in the Brahmanas. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 295. 

4 Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax (Strassburg: 1896), 67. 

5 The sentence which begins with ‘"yad"' corresponds to such an infinitive 
form. Speyer, op.cit., 87, § 279. b. 

6 *'vrfala, upalabdhum, tarhi vayam dhutah.** (^Mudraraksasa, III [127, 

6]) = “ , so bin ich hier befohlen, um gcscholten zu werden.” 

Speyer, op.cit., 67. 

7 Cf. **ekjd prasuyate mdtd dvitvya vdk prasuyate.** CPancatantra, ed. 
Jivanananda Vidyasagara [Calcutta: 1872], IV, 6.) In the case when 
the word idria (such) modifies adjective, this remains as an adjective. 
Speyer, op.cit., § 148, Anm. cf. § 132. 

8 Stenzel states, in his Die Philosophie der Sprache, 74f., that such a dif- 
ference is based upon the difference of emphasis upon the subject and 
predicate. 

9 Speyer, op.cit., 82-83. 

10 Speyer, op.cit., § 69. 

1 1 **bhdva utpattih sattd vd. (Jiatnaprabhd ad Brahmasutra, II, 2, 3) 

12 For example: Saihkara ad BS., II, 16, line 9. (AnSS.); Chung-lun 
(Treatise on the ‘‘Middle” Doctrine) 15, 5; cf. Commentaries by 
Candrakirti on the 1 3, 3 & 5; 1 5, 8 of Chung-lun. 

1 3 Brhad. Up., Ill, 8, 8-1 1 . 

14 Bfhad. Up., Ill, 9, 26; IV, 2, 4; IV, 4, 22; IV, 5, 15, cf. II, 3, 6. 

1 5 Bfhad. Up., TV, 4, 25. 

16 Seiichi Hatano, Kirisutokyo no Kigen (The Origin of Christianity), 
199—200. 

17 Dhammapada, 150. 

18 Tait. Up., Ill, 1; Tattvarthddhigama-sutra, V, 29. 

19 ^bhSvavikazft Uiavanfiti Var^yanih, jSyate’sti viparinamate vardhate’ 
prakfiyate vinafyatiti. QNirukta, I, 2. p. 29, edited by L. Sarup.) 
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20 Vcikyap.flll, I f 36. 

21 Saitikara BS., I, 1 , 2. 

22 In the seventh chapter of the Madhyamaka-Kariha, the theory which 
claims utpada-sthiti-bhanga is refuted. Formerly, in the 'T seng-i-a-han 
(Chinese version of the Ekoitaragama-sutra in the Tripi^ka) XII 
CTaisho, II, 607 c), it is explained that there arc three characteristics by 
which the conditioned elements are formed, namely, appearance, 
change, and elimination. The Ahhidharma-jnana-prasthana, vol. 3 
CTaisho, XXVI, 780 c) also explains the same theory. 

23 Madhyamaka-kdrika, XV, 5. Also see the commentary of Candraklrti 
upon MK., XIII, 3. 5, XV, 8. 

24 This is explained in the Mahdvibhdsd, 39, the Nyaydnusara, 13, the 
Abhidharnia-knsci, 5 (th- Chinese translation by Hsiian-tsang), etc. 

25 Romain Roll -ucl, Im vie e Ramakrishna, 22—24. 

26 Albert Scliu itzcr, Da Christentum und die W eltreligionen (Munich: 
1925), 34. "1 ranslat< i by Joanna Powers, Christianity and the Reli' 
gioyis of the World (New York: Henry I lolt, 1939). 

27 llarushit’c Ko/ii, liikaku Gengogaku (Comparative Linguistics), 256— 
257. 

28 prucscus, impcrfcctum, futurum, perfectnm, aoristuni. In the Latin lan- 
guage aonsttiw IS lacking, l)Ut pin ^quaw perfectnm and futurum cxactum 
are added. 

Sjx-ycr.o, 5^-55- 

3c It is improper to say that aonst should lie interpreted as indefinite past 
tense. St*o Kn/u, op.cit., 263, note i. 

3 , 1 P.minT, III, 1^3. 

32 In order to make up for it, the following three combinations are usually 
used: past participle passive 4- rrst/ Gihhiit^, past narticiple passive -f 
hhavn^yati, and past parti<.iplc pas i* ■ hhiivct. ' ever, op.cit., 62. 
In ordiT to show the meaning of past perfect, on. may use perfect, 
imperfect, or jxist participle active. Ihid.. § 181. 

33 Ihid., 5 I . 

34 E.g., \ MnahindntJkd, 24, hnc 1 i. Sariika^-a on the Brahma-sutra. I, 604, 
line 10 ( Xnandrasma Sanskrit Series). 

35 Ih/d., 25. line I I . 

36 Ihid.. 13. We do not minimize the fact that there are some exceptions, 
e.g., rise^ntia Vika's] a-hhdvj CVeddntasdra, ihof. ). 

37 Saiiikara. op.cit.. i, 603, line 3. 

38 Ihid., I. 604, line 8. 

39 In the Greek translation of the Bhagavat-gltd by Denv^rios Galanos, 
yogrt is translated as thcoria. 

40 Brhad. Up., IV, 4, 23. 

41 Dhammapada, 223. Also sec ibid., W’ll Kodhavagga c. Chapter on An- 
RcO. 

42 Ihid., 5. 

43 Aydranga,!, i. i. J. 
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44 Prainottararatnamdlika, 20. 

45 Ibid., 7. 

46 Ibid., 6. Such thought is found in the theory of twelve links of 
causality explained in Buddhism. 

47 Ibid., 14. 

48 Brhad. Up., V, 2. Such a thought process is noticed in the explanation 
of the theory of “two paths and five fire-offerings'* that those who are 
devotional to Brahma with offerings of religious service and pure prac- 
tice, are able to proceed to the pitr-ydna or the path leading to heaven. 

49 Suttanipdta, 102. 

50 Sathyi ita-Nikdya, I, 18 Gatha. 

51 Prainottararatnamdlikd, 13, 16, 17, 26. 

52 Aydranga, I, 2: 2, i. 

53 Ibid., I, 6: 3, 2. 

54 Ibid., I, 4: 4, I. 

55 Bhaskara, Brahmasutrabhdsya, 206, 209. 

Chapter 7 

1 Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, 67. 

2 Ibid., 66. 

3 Ibid., 75, 243, Anm. 3. 

4 Ibid., 63. 

5 Ibid., 74. 

6 wfl tvam iodturn arhasi CBhag. G., II, 27) = wo fc lugere oportet = 
You need not be sad. 

Here the subject “you” is expressed in the nominative case in the 
sense of kartr (agent), while it is expressed in the objective case in 
Greek and Latin. 

7 In the Vaisesika philosophy, dtman is counted as one of the substances 
Cdravya). There is no passage in the Nydyasutra where dtman is de- 
fined as a substance (dravya). But as it often refers to the qualities 
(gttwfl) which are inherent (^samavdya') in dtman, .it may be understood 
that the perception of dtman as a substance is recognized by the Sutra 
itself. 

8 According to Saihkara's description, Bhart^rapanca was of the following 
opinion about dtman: The substance dtman has two characteristics, viz. 
oneness C^katva') and manifoldness (wanatva). For example, oxen have 
identity through their essence (go-dravyata), and at the same time arc 
distinct from e‘«ch other through different characteristics such as hang- 
ing flesh of neck, etc. Just as there is oneness and diversity within a 
large visible thing, similarly it should be known that in an indivisible, 
formless substance like space, there exist oneness and manyness side by 
side. Because, this (rule) is experienced everywhere without exception, 
the case is the same with dtman, which involves differentiation as in 
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seeing, etc., on the one hand, and identity on the other hand. Saihkara 
on Brhad. Up., IV, 3, 24-30; AnSS., 622. 

This opinion is summarized in a syllogism by Anandajnana: 
“(Proposition) What is discussed here Qatman) is differentiated and 
undifferentiated at the same time. 

(Reason) Because it is a substance Cvastu'^. 

(Example) As in the case of the ox.“ 

Anandajnana on Saxhkara’s Brhad, Up. Bhd^ya, 622. 

This syllogism can be applied to Brahman, too, and hence Brahman 
is concluded to be one and the same, though it is differentiated and 
undifferentiated at the same time. [The Indian syllogism in three or 
five members is based on analogy and induction as well as on deduc- 
tion. — Editor's note.] 

9 The intention of the author is not to assert that the investigation of the 
“real self" was not launched in Western philosophy. Kant admitted 
the existence of the real self (,das eigentliche Selhsi). In the visible 
world, according to Kant, it is nothing but the intellect (IntcIIigcnz), 
and human beings are merely its phenomena (Ersefeemtingen). Grundle- 
gu,^g iLu» Metaphysik der Sitten, herausgegeben von Karl Vo:lander, 88. 
Also he distinguishes “the real self" from simple phenomena in the 
thought of its ^ing the will (Willc) of the intellect. Ibid., 91. How- 
ever, the concept of “das eigentliche Selhst” had no further develop- 
ment in Kant's philosophy. As for the comparatively less frequent 
discussions on the self as a philosophical concept in Western philoso- 
phies, see Eisler, Worterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe, s. v. Selbst. 
Also see Hegel, Enzyklopadie, § 405 Zusatz, § 408. [Fichte, Schelling, 
and Schopenhauer show the influence of Indian philosophy in their con- 
cern for the transcendental Ego and Will. — Editor’s not?.] 

10 Suttanipdta, 225, 367, 466, 469, 77/, 809, 922. P' mmapada, 367, 
Theragdthd, 717. 

1 1 “One who has no idea of ‘mine’ and 'others’ — he has no suffering from 
the notion: 'I do not have this or that,' because of the absence of ‘mine- 
ness’ (mamatta) with him.” SN. i ; cf. 809. 

1 2 Especially, cf. Bfhad. Up., iii, 5 : 1 ; iv, 4, 22. 

1 3 Mamdiya-maitn jahdi = marndyita-^atiin jahdti. (^Ayarahga, I, 2 : 6, 2) 

14 Pravacanasdra, II, 108; Yensho Kanakura, Indo Seishin lunka no Kenkyu 
(Studies on the Mind and Culture of India). 287. 

1 5 Suttanipdta, 805, 806. 

16 “People in the world, including deities, think what is non-atman as 
dtman, and are attached to its name and form." anatani .r.rimdnam — 
niyiffhatn ndmarupasmin, Suttanipdta, 2ji, 761. 

1 7 TheragSthd, 575, 1 1 50; cf. 766. 

1 8 Samyutta-Nihaya, III, 86 G; AN. II, 34 G; SN. I, 200 G. 

19 SN., 1 , 13 G; cf. Suttanipdta, 231; 761. 

20 Theragdthd, 1 160, 1 161 . 
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21 Ibid., 4!»7. 

22 Attano kiccahari, Theragathd, 729. 

23 Theragathd, 249, 250, 289, 587, 1097. SN., I, 34 G, 55 G, 57 G, 
70 G, 102 G. 

24 Attdnam gavescti, Vinaya, Mahavagga, I, 13: p. 23. cf. nttannu, AN., 
IV, 1 13; DN., HI. 252. 

25 Chdnd. JJ'p., VIII, I, I. cf. Mahdndrdyana-Uf. X, 7. 

26 SN.I,6G. 

27 AN. II, 21 G; SN. I, 7ifF; 57 G; 89; 154 G; Dhammapada, 66, 157, 
327. ^55. 379»653;Tfccragflt/2fl, 141, 1005. 

28 “O inJeed, (a wife) loves her husband not because she loves him, but 
because she loves dtman. (A husband) loves his wife not because he 
loves her, but because he loves dtman.*' Brhad. Up., II, 4; IV, 5. 

29 Aydrahga, 25, line 27. cf. 13, line 12; 20, line 2of. (herausgegeben von 
W. Schubring). 

30 Ibid.y 44, line 20. 

3 1 Ibid., 1 3, line 26; 1 5, line 25; 34, line 30. 

32 E.g. Mawiiswrti, XII, 19. 

33 Prasnottaramdlikd, XII. 

34 Dhammapada, 160. 

Chapter 8 

1 As an exceptional case, the expression, 'Vgo et rex mens*' (I and my 
lord), which Cardinal Wolsey always used in official documents, seems 
arrogant. 

2 For example, tdm svabhih khadayed rdjd. (The king may cause dogs 
to bite that womap.) In Buddhist writings some examples can be found, 
e.g. tadrupdn yajndn na svayam yajati na parair ydjayati. (^Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi, 1 18, line 4) 

3 Mrs. Rhys Davids, The Will to Peace. 85. 

4 Generally, bhavdn, tatrahhavdn, bhagavdn arc used as honorific words. 
Deva is used for a king, drya for an honorable trader and others, dryd 
for a lady, dryaputra for an honorable husband, dyusman for a master 
by his driver, etc. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax. 195-196. 

5 Tvamkdram ndmadheyam ca jyesthdndm parivarjayet. MBh. XII Ci 93 ^)» 
25. W. Hopkins, “Tbe social and military position of the ruling caste 
in ancient India," Journal of the American Oriental Society. XIII 
C1888), 75n. 

6 Pick, Die soziale Gliedertmg im norddstlichen Indien zu Buddha* 5 Zeit, 
54 - 

7 For instance, see Suttanipdta, 206. 

8 See Fragments of Megasthenes, 33. 

9 The Indians of the Maurya Dynasty had an idea that the Indian people 
had neither been invaded by other people, nor had assailed the latter, 
except that they had been invaded by Herakles, Dionysos, and the 
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Macedonians. Fragments of Megasthenes, 46. [The recent invasion of 
Goa by India shocked many Easterners as well as Westerners. — Editors 
note]. 

10 According to Megasthenes there was n^ slave in India ( SoOX6s ) in 
those days. '*In India’s land there arc the following noticeable facts: 
All Indians are free people; none of them are slaves; among Lace- 
demonians, Helots are slaves and do work as slaves; on the contrary, 
among the Indian people other nations are not slaves, to say nothing 
of the slaves of Indians themselves.” Arrianon, Indike, i o = fr. XXVI. 
“He (Megasthenes) states that no Indian hires slaves. Onesikritos ex- 
plains that it is peculiar to the Indians who live in Mousikanos.” 
Athenaeus. IV, 1 53 = fr. XXVIII. 

1 1 Speyer, Vedhche und SanskriuSyntax, 75, sec. 246. 

1 2 LJdana, VI, 6. 

1 3 For instance, vippadiveei appanam; “kim esa jano karissai? esa se parad- 
rdme, ]do logammi itthw' CSuyagadarngUy I, 5: 4, 4). I observe for my- 
self, “What do these men do? In this world women are the best 

14 For instance, drstvemam svajanam . . . yuyutsum samupasthitam (see- 
ing my own kinsfolk here . . . that have drawn near eager to fight) 
CBhag. G., I, 28) — visa ista cognatorum turba, qui proeliahundi hoc 
progressi sunt, 

1 5 FJne Mcnge Menschen sind geibtet. i^Many people are killed.) Ein Heer 
Soldxiteu marschierten nach Frankrcich. (A group of soldiers marched 
on France.) But, the following expressions are also used: Das Heer ist 
versanimelt; es war viel Volk da, etc. 

16 I'or instance, ctcin na hantum icchdmi (B/iag. G., I, 35); kdmakdmi 
( 11 . 70); yuddhakaman (I, 22). 

17 To cite some examples, ydn eva hatvd na jijivi^ma,^ Bhag. G., II, 6) = 

qnihus caesis vivere nos non invat = ofs yap iifieis dyeXopres o^k itfuifitBa 
feuTj?; cikirsur lokasamgraham (III 25) = procur es generis humani com- 
modum = pov\ 6 p.tPos virddtiypa Kofffiu)', mumuksuhhih (IV. 

1 = cmancipationem affectantihus = rij diraSeia ; yogas^a jijna- 

suh, (VI, 44) = devotionem cognoscendi studiosus, d nkv vvv 4 >i\C)P Kriiaa 

Kai Ttfp Occdioiv. 

18 If one addresses himself to another, he may also use the expression 
“icchdmi jivet . havdn” (“I hope you may live”). (Speyer, Sanskrit 
Syntax. 263; cf. Panini 3:3. 160). 

19 Hegel, Vorlesiingcn lihcr die Geschichte der PhiIosoi‘dc, edited by 
Michelet, 162-163. 

19a Cf. H. Nakamura. “The Vedanta as Noticed in Medieval Jain Litera- 
ture,” Indological Studies in Honor of W. Norman Brown (New Haven: 
American Oriental Society. 1962), 186—194. ITie Jains illustrate the 
pluralistic tendencies of a minority of Indian thinkers. 

20 Vaisesika-sutra, 3:2, 14!. 
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21 Jayanta, a Nyaya scholar (ca. 900 a.d.)* quotes the following verse to 
express the idea of the Self held by the Upavar^ school: 

tatra ftratyaksam atmdnam Aupavarsdh ftrapedire 
ahampratyayagamyatvat svayuthyd api kecana 

“Now, the men of the Upavarsa school understand the Self by 
immediate perception. For the Self can he known by the notion of the 
ego. Some men of our school hold the same view.” Then, Jayanta pro- 
ceeds to explain the notion of the ego (^ahampratyaya) as follows: “This 
notion of the ego is within us. Some kinds of notion of the ego are in 
close connection (^adhikarand^ with the body; e.g. T get fat' or *I get 
thin.' And some other kinds of it are in close connection with the know- 
ing agent Qndtxy, T know' or T remember.’ ” Jayanta’s f^ydya-ntdnjart, 
Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, X, 429. 

22 Saihkara, Brdhma-sutra-hhdsya, I, i, 1 (Ananda^rama Sanskrit Series, 
I, II, line 9; 28, line if.); SBE C^acred Books of the East), edited by 
Friedrich Max Muller (Oxford), XXXIV, 5, 14. Ihid,, I, line 4; I, 75, 
line 9; 69, line 10; 75, line lof.); 37; 34; 37. II, 3, 7. II, 15-16. 
XXXVIII, 14-15. II, 3, 38. XXXVIII, 51. 

23 Sarvasiddhantasamgraha, VIII, 37; A. B. Keith, The Kartna-Mimdmsd, 
71 - 

24 Sarhkara on BS., I, 1, i (AnSS. I, 28, line if.); SBE., XXXIV, 14. 

25 AnSS., I, 14, 75, line 9; SBE., XXXIV, 37. 

26 AnSS., II, 3, 7, 15-16; SBE., XXXVIII, 14-15. cf. Ill, 2, 22; II, 224, 
line 9). 

27 AnSS., I, I, line i; I, 1 1, line 1; SBE., XXXIV, 5. 

28 AnSS., I, 1,4, I, 69, line 10; SBE., XXXIV, 34. 

29 AnSS., II, 3, 38; SBE., XXXVIII, 5 1 . 

30 AnSS., I, 1,4, 75, line i of.); SBE., XXXIV, 37. 

31 Kaus, Up,, I, 6; SBE. I, 279. 

32 Kaus, Up,, I, 2; AnSS., I, 275. 

33 Kenneth W. Morgan (ed.). The Path of the Buddha: Buddhism In- 
terpreted by Buddhists (New York: Ronald Press, 1956), 95. 

34 Maurice Wintemitz, A History of Indian Literature (University of 

Calcutta, 1933). 11,373. 

35 William Theodore de Bary (ed.), Sources of Indian Tradition (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1959), i99fF. 

36 Mahdbhdrata, Anu^sana-parvan, 1 16, 38. 

37 D. M. Datta, op,cit,, 572. 

38 Pra^nottararatnamalihd, 5. 

39 Ibid., 1 2. 

40 Ibid,, 14, 18; 'Ttarund," **dSksinya,*' and “maitri” are taught as the most 
desirable things. 

41 Ibid., 21. 

42 Dhammapada, 5; SBE, 10, pt. I, 5. 

43 Suttanipdta, 149; SBE, 10, pt. II, 25. 

44 Dhammapada, 43; SBE, 10, pt. 1 , 1 5. 
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45 Huston Smith, The Religions of Man (New York: Mentor Book, 
The New American Library, 1961), 1 16. 

46 Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, translated 
by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton (New York: Doubleday 
Anchor Books, 1954), 225-226. 

47 According to Koso Hokken Den (Record of Travel of High Priest 
Fa-hien), a Chinese pilgrim to India at the time of Candragupta of the 
Gupta dynasty, the tradition of the social policy based on the Buddha’s 
teaching of benevolence was still surviving, in the country of Magadha. 
[The Hebrew “rachmunis” (mercy and kindness) antedates Christian 
mercy and charity. — Editor’s Note.] 

48 Vincent A. Smith, Early History of India (Oxford: 1924), 3 1 3n. i . 

49 Romain Rolland, Prophets of the New India, translated by E. F. 
Malcolm-Smith, (London: 1930), 453. 


Chapter 9 

1 Speve. . ^^^di^che und Sanskrit-Syntax, 75; § 169. 

2 Bhagavadgita: or The Lord's Song, translated by L. D. Barnett, (Lon- 
don: 1905), 96. 

3 Sdthkhya-Kdrikd, No. 64. Cf. Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte def 
Philosophic, I, 3, p. 462. 

4 Cf. Vakyapadiya, I, 52, 125, 128; Punyara'a’s Comm, ad ibid, 

5 Calcutta-Bairdt Edict. 

6 AnguttaraSikaya, IV, 163; Pali Text Society CPTS'): ed., The Books 
of the Gradual Sayings, IV, 1 1 1 . 

7 A Japanese Buddhist scholar, Kai-jyo (1750-1805), who held a critical 

view of the Mahayana Buddhism, though he himself *^'as a Mahayana 
Buddhist, pointed out the pretension oi * the Buddha’ iscourse” made 
by the Indian Buddhists saying: “The so-called 'the Bu<.idha’s discourse’ 
is not what Sakyamuni taught directly, but nevertheless, it is the 
teaching of the enlightened one. All of the Buddha’s teaching is on 
morals and it is not on the art of recording. The ancient followers of 
the enlightened one called what they understood by their own studies 
'the Buddha’s saying.’ ‘The Buddha’s saying' in this case means what 
W'as intended to be taught by the Buddha. Because it Is in compliance 
with the Buddha’s intention, they label their ow^n works 'the Buddha’s 
saying’ or ‘the Buddha’s discourse.’ ’’ Kaijo, Gokydshd Chohiwku (Per- 
sonal Annotations on the Treatise on Five Doctrines^, quoted in Senshd 
Murakami, Daijo Bussetsuron Hihan ^Criticism of the that the 

Mahayana is the authentic teaching of the Buddha), i i6f. 

8 The idea of Buddhas in the past appears in the Gathas of the Suttanipdta. 
And as we can tell from the Nigdti-Sdgar Edict, King A5oka twice en- 
larged the Stupa of Konakamana, one of the Seven Buddhas in the 
Past. 

9 atmand 'tmanam r^hhi satnviveia CVdj, Satnh., XXXII, ii); cf. para- 
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matmanam adhisathviveSa pravUati brahmaiva bhavaitty arthah (Ma- 
hidhara’s Comm, on ibid."); samviiaiy atmand ^tmdnam CMdndukya- 
l/p., I 2}; cf. dtmaiva samvikity atmand svenaiva svatn pdramdrthikam 
dtmdnam, (Samkara’s Comm, on ibid.') 

10 Dhammapada, 288; SBE ^Sacred Books of the East), X, pt. I, 70. 

1 1 Ayaranga, I, 2: 1,2; SBE, XXII, 16. 

12 Ibid., 1 , 3: 3, 4. (Schubring, 16, line 1 1.); XXII, 33. 

13 There are many sects and schools within Brahmanism. But among the 
members of a sect or of a school no sufficient sense of unity prevails, for 
members of the sect or the school seldom act as a unit. 

14 According to the stories written in Ceylon, the first compilation of the 
Buddhist texts was made at Rajagrha just after the death of the Buddha. 
At that time, the texts of precepts were compiled chiefly by Upali. 
And from him the collection of the books of precepts (Vinaya-pitaka) 
was transmitted in turn through the hands of Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, 
and Moggaliputta Tissa until the time of King A^oka. Each one of 
those five transmitters was said to be the head of the Samgha of his 
days. The story corresponding to this one in the legends of Ceylon can 
be found in some of the Chinese translations of the Buddhist texts. 
But, it should be noted, those five men were only the masters of pre- 
cepts, and they did not take part in the handing down of the Buddhist 
doctrines. Besides, they were not the heads to rule over all the Buddhist 
Saihghas. They were no more than the heads of the Vibhajya-vadin 
Saiiigha in the Theravada school. 

15 Vinaya, Cullavagga, XI, i, 9; SBE, XX, 378. At the time of the com- 
pilation of the .Buddhist texts held at Vai^ll, the Vajjians promul- 
gated the ten new theses. But their theses were judged unlawful and 
rejected. Cf. Ibid., Cullavagga XII. 

16 Hakuju Ui, Indo-tetsugaku Kenkyu (Studies in Indian philosophv 
II, i85f. 

17 Cf. Satapathabrdhmafia, XI, 5, 7, i. 

18 Brhad. Up., I, 4, 14; SBE, XV, 89. There are many cases of the identi- 
fication of satya and dharma. Cf. Chand. Up., VII, 2, 1; VII, 7, i; 
Tait. Up., I, 1 1, I. 

19 Mahdndrdyana-Up., XXI, 2. 

20 Ibid.,XXU,\. 

21 ireyorupa (Bfhod. Up., i, 4, 14). 

22 Cf. Vaiiesika-Sutra, I, 2. The Vaisesika asserted: As there are good 
evidences in the Vedas, a man can reach the celestial sphere and 
receive blessings by the faithful performance of the religious works. 
CIbid., I, I . 3; X, 2, 9). But, at this stage, the deliverance of his soul 
is not yet attained. “(It) results from the knowledge of the essence 
Ctattva-jndna) of the Predicables, Substance, Attribute, Action, Genus, 
Species, and Combination by their resemblances and differences.*’ 
(Ibid., I, I, 4; The Sacred Books of the Hindus, VI, 9.) Ascension of 
the soul is produced by one kind of Dharma Cdhamuiviie§a), the low 
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Dharma C^paro dharmak), and the deliverance of the soul is produced 
by another kind of Dharma, the high Dharma (^paro dharmah'); cf. 
Candrakantas Comm, on ibid, I, j, 2. The Vaiksika called the whole 
system of their doctrines ''the Dharma'* and they made their quest of 
truth in this system. (Ibid., I, i, i.) 

23 Atharva-V eda, XVIII, 3, i. 

24 Brhad.'JJp,, I, 5, 23; SBE, XV, 98. 

25 dhamme suddhe nitie sdsae (AyaraAga I, 4, i, i); SBE, XXII, 36. 

26 AN. I, 286; PTS.; The Books of the Gradual Sayings, I, 264; cf. The 
Chinese version of the Samyuktdgama, vol. 30. 

27 E.g. S.N., Mahapadanasutta. 

28 Cf. supra. 

29 The Pillar Edict, VII. 

30 King Khdravela Inscriptions. A "Cakravartin* means in the political 
context the ruler who has conquered all enemies around his nation. 

3 1 It can be learned from the words inscribed on the coins issued by those 
kings. 

32 pathyatara (Prasnottararatnarrialikd, 4). 

33 Quoted in Albcii Schweitzer, Das Christentum und die Weltreligionen 
(1924), 29. 

34 F. S. C. Northrop, The Taming of the Nations (New York: Macmillan, 

1953)- 

35 [One of the most important problems from the standpoint of improving 
mutual understanding and communication between Indian and West- 
ern thought is the status of. logic as a universal science, rather than as a 
peculiar feature of Western "postulational thinking' as Northrop puts 
it, in sharp contrast with the "undifferentiated aesthetic continuum” of 
the whole Oriental way of thinking. It is true that the indeterminate 
nature of Absolute Being in that school— only o»'.* of many in India — 
that scorns the principle of contradiction, can Ic J only to a kind of 
mysticism which, though not absent from Western thought, is attractive 
to so many Indian thinkers. Have they despaired of the possibility of 
solving the enormous social and cultural problems of their vast country 
with its many peoples, and languages, poverty, illiteracy, internal and 
external political relations, etc. by means of intelligence and scientific 
methods? In any case, it is logically possible to discuss the principle of 
contradiction as a linguistic syntactical rule rather than as an ontological 
law (as Aristotle did) without lapsing into a mystical renunciation of 
all logic. Cf. J. F. Staal, "Negation and the Law of Contradiction in 
Indian TTiought: A Comparative Study," Bulletin the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. Unix rsitv of London, XXV, pt. i (1962), 
52-71. Agreeing with Staal’s conclusion that "no language can func- 
tion without a logical structure which is implicit in it” C71), I should 
think that the problem for comparative East West studies is to do the 
research that will make explicit the logical structures of the diverse 
languages and compare them in a meta language. Such a research 
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project calk for the collaboration of philosophical linguists and logicians. 
— Editor’s note.] 

36 divath mayam na saddahe, AyaraAga, I, 8, 8, 24; (edited by Schubring), 
40, line 5. 

37 Tattvartha^raddhanam samyagdarianam, TattvdrthMhigatna-sutra, I, 2; 
cf. Yogaidstra 1 , 17; SaTvadariana'Sathgraha 111 , line i55f. 

38 Brahmasutra-bhdsya, II, 143, line 9. (AnSS.) But this definition is the 
word of the furvapdksin. In another place, Samkara states: *'the mental 
conception C^pratyaya) called faith (fraddha) is the attribute C^harma) 
of the mind (man/is) or soul.” Cf. ibid,, II, 144, line 4. And it should 
be noted that in some cases Saihkara uses pratyaya to mean confidence 
or trus: . e.g. atraddadhdndh = apratyayavanto, (Saif^kara's Commentary 
on Prakna-Up,y II, 3). 

39 Brahmasutra-hhdsya, II, 144, line 8. 

40 Vedantasdra, 23. 

41 The faithful observance of the doctrines given by the teachers of the 
school is called sraddha; cf. Saihkara on BS., I, 524, line 6. 

42 sraddha-purvakarma, Sarhkara on BS., II, 144, line 10; religious works 
(sacrifices, etc.) which depend on faith, SBE., XXXVIII, 108. 

43 Sarhkara on Praina-lJp,, VI, 4. 

44 dstikyabuddhi, ibid., I, 2. 

45 It is difficult to find in the Western languages the terms exactly equiva- 
lent to prasdda. Cf. pasanno buddhasasane (Dbp., 368). 

Buddhae praeceptis sedatus (Fausb0irs translation). 

Who is calm in the doctrine of Buddha (Max Muller’s transla- 
tion). 

Both Fausb0irs and Mullers translations fail to convey the full 
meaning of prasdda% 

46 In the Theragdihd, 37<», the man who puts faith in his teachers words 
is called bhattimd. This is the only case of the reference to bhakti that 
can be found in all the Gathas of the Buddhist scriptures of the early 
days. 

47 Cf. Prcdnottararatnamdlikd, 3. 

48 Cl. ibid., 10. 

49 Cf. ibid., 4. 

50 Dhammapada, 28; SBE, X, pt, I, i o. Cf . Mahdbhdrata, 12. 151. 1 1 . 

51 This problem still needs consideration. “The question is: Is there really 
anything in India which is regarded as ultimately and genuinely ab- 
surd?” I refer to a people that continuously emphasized the manifold- 
ness of truth and evolved in Jain logic the doctrine of sevenfold judg- 
ment CSaptabhanginaya). See in this connection P. T. Rajus article 
on the four-fold negation. Review of Metaphysics, VII, 4 (June 1954), 
694-713* Archie J..Bahm in Philosophy East and West, VII, Nos. 3 
and 4 (October 1957 and January 1958), 1 27-1 30. [Dr. Daya 
Krishna’s comment.] 

52 Masson-Oursel, La Philosophie Comparie, 40. 
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53 The cases in Japan are in marked contrast to those in India. In the 
Kojiki and the Nihonshoki, both prominent models of ancient Japanese 
chronicles, the histoiy of the Emperor s dynasty was the central concern 
and many myths and legends were told to strengthen its authenticity. 

54 Chavaka-Jdtaka, III, zyf. 

55 A'pastamha'Dharma-Siitraj 1. 2. 8. 8; Gautama-Dharma-Sutra, 2. 21; 
Visnu-smrti, 28. i 2; The Laws of Manu, 2. 198. 

56 Sdmanna-phala-suttarjta in the Dtrgha-Nikdya and in the Chinese ver- 
sion of the Dtrgha-Nikdya. 

57 It is about King Bimbisara of Magadha. Cf. Suttanrpdta, 

58 Taisho, IV, 582 b-c. 

59 Taisho I, 497 b and 795 c; II, 808 c. 

60 Taisho, I, 497 b, 795 c; also 108 a, 279 a, II, 609 b, 624*3, 679 b; 
XXIV, 237 a. 

61 Cf. Calcutta Bairdt Edict. 

62 It is true that ancient Indian religious bodies did not have political 
influence upon the outside W'orld as did the bodies of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. But their independent authority was by no means 
submissive to external power. 

63 King Baiaditya ot the Gupta dynasty was dissatisfied wdth his low 
positiiin in the Buddhist Sariigha. But the Buddhists dared not violate the 
old rule of the Sariigha to make an exception in his favor. 

64 Cf. ^uttavihhaiiga, IV, 159-160; Anguttara-Nikdya, V, 81-83; 

Tms/K),\XIV, 786 c. 

65 TaisJ/d. 11 , — a-b. 

66 The l otus Sutra, Chapter of Sukha-vihdra-parivarta, U. Wogiwara and 
K. Tsuchid.i. cd , 235. 

67 Taisho, XVII, 294 c-295 a. 

68 Cf. BuiUlhacarita, 9. igf; Taisho, HI, 749 a. 

69 “pAery fifteenth and last dav of a mouth, the king f Kucha) discusses 
national affairs with the ministers, consults the lean td priests and then 
piomiilgates the decrees. ' Travel Records of I Isuan-Tsang, vol. I. 

70 Taisho . \\X 1 , 858 a-c. Cf. .Also Taisho, X, 714 b. 

71 The Brahmajdla-sutra, pt. 2. Taisho, XXIV, ioc8 c. 

72 Mahdhhdrata. 12. 242. 9. 

73 Md}uliik\a Kdrikd, 2. 37. Cf. Parimiahamsa-Vpanisad; Paramahartisa- 
parirrdjaka LI paiu^ad. 

74 Tetsuro W'aisuii I lomcrosu hihau (Textual Criticism of Homer), 41-42; 
Tetsiiro W'atsiiii, "Polisu no keisci (Formation of the Polis^' ’ in ]o-sctsu, 
I, 26f. The Indian religion also differs from the Japanese insofar as the 
Japanese stress individual ethical O’- 'inizations rather th . the universal 
law. 

75 The founder of the Maurva dynasty. King Candragupta, who beat back 
the Greek forces from northwest India, is often referred to in later Indian 
books. But these do not praise him as the hero who defended the nation 
against foreign invasions. 
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76 In India, there remain many records of donations inscribed on monuments. 
Judging from these, few donations were made to secular state powers while 
many were made to religious bodies. The Indian idea of the nation 
differs a great deal from the Japanese notion and also from the Roman 
idea of "'patria,** 

77 [The Chinese Communists’ invasion of India in the fall of 1962 had the 
temporary value of uniting the Hindus with the Mohammedans of 
Pakistan for a common defense. — Editor’s note.] 

78 [Increased urbanization in time is likely to produce profound changes in 
India’s caste system. — Editor’s note.] 

79 “I place strong faith in the pure Enlightened One who is born of pure 
stock.” "Tie opening part of the Mahdvatnsa. 

80 Max Weber treated this problem by introducing the concept of "Gen- 

tilcharisma" gentility”). His study is worthy of praise, but 

this concept is not enough to explain the relationship between the way of 
thinking of a people and the rise of a caste system in India. Cf. Max 
Weber Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, I, 268; Max Weber, Hindu- 
ismus und Buddhismus, 1 29. 

81 In the oldest Gathas of the early Buddhists, the holy scriptures of the 
Jains and the Aioha Edicts, "pdna (jprdntx)" is used to mean ‘’living being.” 

82 V. Fausb0ll, in his Latin translation of the Dhammapada, translated 
these words as "animans" or "animalisJ* 

83 Cf. Prasnottararatnamdlikd, 22; the A§oka Edicts. 

84 In the West, too, some philosophers have held that the subject of ethical 
conduct is not to be limited to man. But, as we sec in Kant’s idea of man’s 
rational essence C’VcrwMwftige Wesen”), they in fact focussed attention 
on the problem of man and ignored the consideration of living beings. 
Cf. Kant, Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, herausgegehen x^on 
KarlVorlander, 28f; 52f. C^ 2 Lnt*s Metaphysics of Morals'). 

85 Dhammapada, 130; Aydranga, i. 2. 3. 4. 

86 Dhammapada, 132 and 405, Aydranga, 16 and 35. 

87 Mahdhhdrata, 13. 113. 6. The great rites, as recorded in the ancient 
Vedas, required animal sacrifice. On this account, Buddhists and Jains 
deplored the feats of Brahmanism. The idea of animal protection appears 
in the Brahmanic texts of the last stage of the Vedic age. In the 
Upanisads, it is stated that “non-harming” is to be praised just as much 
as offering to the priests. And in another text, it is decreed not to kill a 
living being at the place other than the site of rites. Cf. Chdndogya- 
Upanisad, 3. 17. 4; 8. 15. 

88 Brahma-sutra-hhdsya, i. 1. i. 

89 Tattvarthadhig tmasutra, II, 23-24. The problem of classifying creatures 
is dealt with fully in Santisuri's; Jivaviydra. CCf. Winternitz, A His- 

-tory of Indian Literature, II [Calcutta: 1933], 354.) 

90 Hemacandra, Adhidhdnacintdmani, 21-22. 

91 Dawasamgaha, 12; Sarvarthasiddhi. 

92 Tattvarthadhigamasutra, II, 32f. 
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93 Cf. Aitareya-Ufanisad, 5. 13; Brahma-sutra, 3. i. 21; Mahdbhdrata, 12, 
312. 5; The Laws of Manu, i. 43-46. In the Chandogya-Upanisad, 
creatures are classified into three groups — viviparous, oviparous, and 
gcrminative; while there is no reference to beings produced out of mois- 
ture. The Brahma-sutra interprets this assertion by saying that these 
latter beings are included in the group of gcrminative beings. 

94 Cf. many commentary works on the Brahma-sutra, 3. i. 21. In a medical 
book, Susruta-sathhitd, these four groups are recognized for the classifica- 
tion of animals Qangama') and, as examples, gcrminative beings, frogs, 
and fireflies are mentioned. (Cf. Guha, Jivdtman, 55.) 

95 Brahma-sutra, 2. 3. 16. 

96 Mahdbhdrata, 12. 184. 17. 

97 Sanskrit '*manusya/' like English ‘'man,** is etymologically connected with 
the root of "man” — to think. 

98 Aitareya-Aranyaka, 2. 3. 2. 

99 Majjhima-Nikdya, 129. 

100 Butsui-shokd'tenshi-setsu dbd-kyo (A sutra expounding the kingly laws of 
Buddhism), Taisho, XV, 125 b-c. 

101 The J.iins, t'jo, teach diat man’s life is very precious and that \f is highly 
significant to Ik* born a man. Cf. Winternitz, op.cit., II, 466. 

102 Chandogya-Upanisad, 5. 10. 7—8. 

103 Prasastapada, Padarthadharmasamgraha, § 39, dharmalksaim. 

1 04 The Laws of Manu, 1 2. 95. 96. 

105 Anguttara-i^ ikdya, II, 51 G. 

106 284. 

107 Cf. ibid., 299. 

108 'rhe Lotus Sutra and the Larger Sukhdvati-vyiiha hold that their teachings 
are proper fur tlie period of Mappo — the days of decadence. Cf. 1 he 
Lotus Sutra, chapter of Sukha vihdra pcr '^ rrtah; larger •khdvati-vyuha, 
fniis. 

109 Mahdbhdrata, i. i. 269. 

1 10 Ibid., 1 . 1 . 256. 

1 1 1 I'hc ancient Indians, too, knew full well of this perversion. To a question 
why 77ic Laws of Manu has, contrary’ to the fad, the name of Manu as 
the author, an interpreter answered: “Every teacher consciously makes 
use of this measure to present his own ideas, that is, in the guise of the 
teachings of the great predecessors.” Cf. Kullilkabhatta on Manu, I, 4. 

1 12 Dhammapada, 260. Lhe Imws of Manu, 2. 156; Prasnottaratnamdlikd, 

4- 

113 The Laws of Manu. 2. 121. Cf. Dhammapada, 109. 

114 Cf. Paramartha's Commentary on the , ^ahdydna-samparigraha. Taisho. 
XXXI, 157 b. Vasubandhu's translation docs not contain a sentence w^hich 
corresponds to this part. This sentence therefore was probably added by 
Paramartha, the translator. 

1 15 Indians are by no means unskilled in logic; they have developed math- 
ematics and grammar and other studies based on scientific methods. How- 
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ever, still it cannot be denied that the blind acceptance of the authority 
of the scriptures forms a dominant character of traditional Indian ways of 
thinking. 

1 16 City-states as developed in the West did not appear in India. The Indian 
cities could not act unitedly as a political organization, either to make 
treaties with other cities or to exercise proper jurisdiction over the in- 
habitants. This condition of the Indian cities is another reason for the 
slow emergence of liberal thought in India. 

1 17 TTie word ''nomotheticar' here does not imply the meaning of laws of 
natural science, as in the philosophy of Heinrich Rickert, but simply uni- 
\ rsalistic. 

1 1 8 Biographical details are minimal even in the cases of religious leaders who 
died relatively recently. Ten years or so after their death, they are treated 
as incarnations of the gods. In pamphlets commemorating their founders 
published by the religious schools established in the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries, no dates of birth and death are mentioned. 

119 There are some works of topography in the Purana texts. 

120 *'The religious tendency of the Indian districts where Buddhism spread 
and secured a strong footing shows a very remarkable bent toward the 
impersonal and the universal, of alienation from the visible and the 
tangible, and of submergence and dissolution into the infinite.” H. 
Oldenberg, Aus dem alien Indien, 14-15. 

121 Ibid., 99. 

Chapter 10 

1 Angdh Kalingdh, Pancdld ramaniydh (^Kdsikd on Panini, I, 2, 52). 

2 When a clear expression of “A as B” is required, they express B in the 
instrumental case, e.g. **dautyena gacchatu* (He goes as a messenger.) 
(dautya < duta) Mostly, however, the instrumental case is shown by 
**’tvena" C-tva, a suffix making the abstract noun). 

3 Kaihatn so *nu§isto bruvtia QChdnd. Up., V, 3, 4) = ”wie konnte er 
sagen, er ware ausgelemt.” Cf. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, 
56, § 186,94, § 293. 

4 Speyer, op.cit., 84, § 271. 

5 Sometimes a sentence starts with an indirect narration but changes into 
direct narration on the way. Sometimes both kinds of narration are 
used side by side. Such examples are observed in the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Rdmdyaw. Speyer, op.cit., 92, § 288. 

6 On this point, Latin is similar to Sanskrit. 

7 For exaniiple, "evam md hantydmsam eva vadhdt krtvd** (f. Br. Ill, 6, 3, 
8) is translated by Speyer into ”nachdem er mich kleiner gemacht 
hatte, als dass ich getroffen werden konnte.” 

8 Harushige Kozu, Hikaku-gengo-gaku (Comparative Linguistics’), 308, 

n. 1. 

9 Maitrayant-Satnhita 2, 3, 6; Delbruck, Altindische Syntax, 41; Speyer, 
op.cit., § 258. 
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I o Speyer, op.cit., 81-82. 

I I Speyer: apxit, § 66; M. Wintemitz, A - iistoty of Indian Literature, 
II, 52; H. Oldenberg, Buddha, 211. 

12 CWu-san-tsang-chuchi-hsu, VIII (Prefao to the Selections from the 
Mahaprajnapdratnitasutra). He also says. ^Xln Indian scriptures) when 
a subject has been described and another subject is going to be ex* 
plained, they repeat the same sentences used for the previous subject 
before entering into the new subject. While Cir. China) the whole 
(repetition) is omitted.” (Ibid.) 

13 Kogatsuin Jinrei, Kydgyoshinsho Kdgi (Lectures on Shinran’s Teachings, 
Practice, Faith, and Attainment) (Bukkyo Taikei Edition), 367. 

14 This tendency is prominent in Jain scriptures of a little later date such as 
“Ovavaiya,” and in inscriptions of c. 2nd century a.d. kept in Buddhist 
cave temples. 

15 Coins of Spaliriscs, a Parthian king, have the following inscriptions: 
“^aaiXewi ddcX0ou 2iraXipi<rou’* on one side, and “mahaTajahhrata dhra- 
miasa ^palirisasa' on the other. Sten Konow, Kharoshthl Inscriptions, 
Introduction, xli. Likewise, some coins of the King Azes have the follow- 

inscription- ‘*/ 9 a<riX€ws paaiXitav fitydXov "tnabflffljasfl (or raja- 

tirajasa') rmhatasa Ayasa" Sten Konow, opxit., xxxix. Coins of King 
Maues are of a similar inscription to those of Azes. Rapson, Indian Coins, 
Plate I, no. 1 5. 

16 H. OlJenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des Bud- 
dhistnns, 49, Anm. 

17 A. C. Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, 1 2. 

18 At the beginning of the Karpuramanjan, a stage-director asks his as- 
sistant why Prakrit and not Sanskrit is used in the drama, and receives 
the following answer: '‘Sanskrit verses sound stiff, but Prakrit verses 
sound smooth. The difference betw-een both languages is like the dif- 
ference between a man and a woman.” 

19 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art; 
Japanese translation by Chikvo Yamamoto, Indo oyohi Toitan Ajiya 
Bijntsu'shi, 40. 

20 Romain Holland, La vie de Ramakrishna (Paris: 1929), 31. 

21 Ta-chih-tu-lnn QMahdprajndpdramitd-sdtra'), (Commentary on the Su- 
preme Wisdom), V. 

22 liua-yen-uni-chiao-chang of Fa-tsang (Kwanno Coition), Part b-2, 48 b. 
(Treatise on the Five Doctrines of the Hua-yen school). 

2^ Rolland, op.cit., 56. 

24 Tominaga Nakamoto, Shutsujd-kdgo (Discourse After Meditation), Pt. i, 
Chapter 8, Jinzu (Miraculous P. cr). 

25 Ibid, 

26 “Heretics of those days, too, preached doctrines by means of fantasy.” 
“In the Tripitaka. there are lots of illustrations of fantasy. It is because 
Indians have many experiences of fantasy in their life and they are 
fond of it.” “Heretics called it illusion Ctnd)d), while Buddhists called 
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it miraculous faculty (abhijUd), In reality, both are one and the same/' 
'Illustrations such as a poppy-seed and Mt. Sumeru, the net of India 
are also beloved by the people/' Ibid., Chapter 8. 

27 Okina-no-fumi (Letters of an Old Man) in ibid., Ch. 14. 

28 "And those doctrines of moral causality, of Hell and Paradise, were 
originally from other religions (outside of Buddhism). They were be- 
loved by Indians." Ibid., Chapter 8. 

29 Ta-chih-tu-lun, of.cit., I CTaisho, XXV, 58 b). 

30 Ibid., XCIV CTaisho, XXV, 717 b); cf. XXXVIl CTaisho, XXV. 332 a). 

31 Cf. "Megasthenes" (by O. Stein), in Pauly-Wissowa's Realenzyklopadie. 

32 J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India, Introduction, 1 8-2 1 . 

33 Ibid., 20. 

34 Hegel, Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte der Philosophie, hrsg. von 
Michelet, 154. 

35 Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 57. 

36 Sariikara on BS., Ill, 2, 21 (II, 217, lines 5ff). 

37 Cf. Hiriyanna, "'Prapancavilayavdda, a Doctrine of Pre-Sariikara Ve- 
danta," Journal of Oriental Research Madras, I (1927), io9fF. 

38 Max Weber, Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, I, Vorbemerkung, 4. 

39 The Pao-hang-wang-chengAun CR^tndvali) (A Treatise on the Proper 
Conduct of a King) attributed to Nagarjuna is typical. 

40 An ascetic of the Yoga lies on a floor covered with projecting nails, and 
by such exercise, tries to accomplish the subjugation of the body to the 
control of his will. As for the control of the mind, we find it stated; 
"With the indefatigable effort required to drain off the ocean by scoop- 
ing up its water with the cusp of a leaf, the control of the mind 
should be accomplished." Mandukyd-Kdrika, III, 41 . 

41 Judging from the old gathds, Buddhists too in the earliest period of their 
history encouraged their followers to lead an austere life of mortification. 

42 Sarvasiddhdntasarkgraha, III, 12. 

43 M. Wintemitz, A History of Indian Literature, II, 452. 

44 Cf. ChdndogyorV'p., VI. 

4 5 Megasthenes, The Fragments, 4 1 . 

46 Cf. M. Wintemitz, ojf.cit., I, 16, 17; 366. 

47 Cf. H. Keyserling, Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen, finis. 

48 Cf. H. Oldenberg, Aus dem alten Indien, 93. 

49 In India, there is no uniform system of marking historical eras. Their 
method of determining historical periods differs according to time and 
place. According to one historian, there are more than twenty ways of 
marking eras in India. This fact presents a great contrast to the uniform 
adoption in the W, ..t of the Christian era. Cf. V. A. Smith, The Early 
History of India (1957), 20. 

50 *H. Oldenberg, Budd/ia, 385. 

51 Cf. Pancatantra, Hitopadeia and Buddhist Jdtaka talcs. Jains also have 
what they call Jdtahas. 

52 H. Oldenberg, Aus dem alten Indien, 1 07. 
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53 Cf. Hsuaxi'tsang's translation of iattva as Bodhisattvabhumi, 212, line 
ti; 37» 39- Tattva is used also to mean the order of nature. Cf. 
Vakyapadiya III, 3, 3; Nala XVI, 38 (,taitvena hi mamdeaksva); Saura- 
Purana, a. 4 (in Gonda, Sanskrit Reader, 65, line 3), hruhi me tattvatah, 

54 Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Norman Kemp 
Smith, 97. 

5 5 Megasthencs, The Fragments, 4 1 . 

56 Cf. Wintemitz, op.cit.. Ill, 542. 

57 The influence of the Greek sciences upon Indian sciences remains to be 
clarified by future studies. 

58 Cf. G. Misch, Der W eg in die Philosophie, passim. 

59 Cf. Ydjnavalkya-smrti, I, 310. The scholars of the Nyaya also ac- 
cepted as true Kautilyas system of classification. Cf. Jacobi, Sitzung- 
sherichtc der Preussischen Akademie (1911), 733. 

60 Sutra on the Stages of Bodhisattvahood, III; Sutra on the Moral Pre- 
cepts of Bodhisattvahood, IV; Treatise on the Stages of the Yogacarin, 
XV, XXXVIII; Records on the Western Lands in the T*ang Period, II. 

61 It should be remembered here that the Chinese Buddhists in some cases 

to translate these Sanskrit terms as “art of language,” “art of 
logic,” “art of internal doctrines” or the like. In their practical way of 
thinking, Buddhists understand learning as one of the arts. Cf. Hakuju 
Ui, Indo tetsugaku Kenkyii (Study of Indian Philosophy), IV, 46 a f. 

62 Pdydsi-suttanta, in Dlghanikaya No. 23. The same story can be found 
in the Jam Sutra, Rdyapasenatjja; cf. Wintemitz, A History of Indian 
Literature, II, 455f. 

63 For example, there is a famous classic story about the debate between 
Saihkara and Mandanamisra where the latter's conversion is supposed to 
have taken place after defeat in the debate. Also, Saiiikara is supposed 
to have spread V^edanta in the four corners of India bv defeating his ad- 
versaries in open debate. CSamkara-digmjaya, etc.) 

Chapter 1 1 

1 The ancient Indians had advanced skill in numerical calculation, but 
they made no effort toward a theoretical understanding of the logical 
problems of mathematics. They gave no demonstrations. For instance, 
the Pythagorean theorem was understood by the ir.luitive grasp of the 
figure without rf'sorting to demonstration, in contrast to the Greeks. 

2 Cf. Rg'Vcda, 1C. 71; 10. 125. 

3 In the field of the Prakrit, however, there emerged many grammarians, 
one after another. 

4 Gaurinath Sastri, The Philosophy of Word and Meaning (Calcutta: 
Sanskrit College, 1950); David Seyfert Ruegg. Contribution a Vhistoire 
de la Philosophie Linguistique Indienne (Paris: £. de Boccard, 1959 )* 

5 Cf. D. H. H. Ingalls, 'The Comparison of Indian and W^estem Philoso- 
phy,” Journal of Oriental Research (Madras: i954)» XXII, i-ii. 
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6 Ryo Kufoda, Yuishiki Shinrigdku (Psychology of '‘Mind-only") (1944)1 
Introduction. 

7 Ihtd., 253. 

Chapter 12 

1 Hegel, Vorlesungen uher die Geschichte der Philosophic, edited by 
Michelet, 144. 

2 F. C. Conybeare, Philostratus, the Life of Apollonius of Tyana (London ; 

1917)1 h 196-197- 

3 There are the examples also in the Pali books, e.g.: atha ce pattha^usi, 
pavissa deva CSuttanipata 18--19); devo ca vassafi, devo ca galagaldyati 
(Th ragdihd, 189); deve vassante katamena udakayn gaccheya (Mi- 
lindapanha, 57). 

4 E.g., Manu, IV, 38; kale caivam pravarsati CSuvaruaprahhdsa XII, 

V. 61). 

5 . alors que chaque phenom^ne naturcl dtait tcnu pour le resultat de 
Tactivite de quelquc genie, Cii signifiait ‘le dieu, le g^nie plcut*; en fait, 
Hom^rc n’a pas Cei seulement mais deux fois Cei S'&pa Zcwf. Le latin a 
Jove tonnate, etc. L'expression vedique vdto vdti, ‘le vent vente/ est plus 
caractdristique encore. Ce ne sont done pas des impersonnels qui expri- 
ment les ph^nom^nes naturcls, mais troisieme personnes dont le sujet, 
qui est un g 4 nie plus ou moins vaguement con^u, n’est pas indiqu6 avec 
precision." (A. Meillet, Introduction d Vetude comparative des langues 
indo-europeennes, 212-213.) Shinkichi Sudo, Ronrigaku Koyd 
(Outlines of Logic), 154. 

6 Cf. supra, Chapter 7, section on Subjective Comprehension of Personality 
as Revealed in Philosophy. 

7 When Galanos means Absolute Being, he writes BeSt with capitals. 

8 From ancient times, many Indians take the names of such goils as 
Sariikara or Visnu as their family or personal names. This custom of 
naming people after gods is hardly found either in the West or in China 
or Japan. 

9 Brhad, l/p., I, I , I ; SBE, XV, 74. 

10 Cf. Ideishi, Jddai Shina ni okeru Shinwa oyohi Setsuwa (Myths and 
Legends in Ancient China) in Iwanami Koza, Toyo Shicho (Eastern 
Thoughts), 21. 

11 H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des Bud- 
dhismus, 25. 

1 2 Cf. Madhava, Sarvadarsana-samgraha, Chapter on RaseSvara. 

13 Huston Smith, The Religions of Man (New York: The New American 
Library, 196 ), 25f.; Heinrich Zimmer, The Philosophies of India 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1951). 

14 Brhad, Up,, III, 7; SBE, XV, 1 36. 

15 Cf. Dhammapada, 189. Hicre is an elaborate study on this familiar ex- 
pression of Indian Buddhism in Hakuju Ui, Indo-tetsugaku Kenkyu, 
op.cit.. Ill, 353. 
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16 E.g. Dhammapada, 286-287. 

1 7 Suttanipata, 440; SBE, X, pt. II, 70. 

18 Ayaranga, herausgcgcben von W. Schubring, 7, i. 28; SBE, XXII, 54. 

19 Ihid., II. 

20 Ibid., 3. 

21 Madhava, The Sarva-Darsana Sarhgraha or Review of the Different Sys- 
tems of Hindu Philosophy, translated by E. B. Cowell, 22. Especially 
in Buddhisin they assume that "'all is pain and pain Csarvam duhkhatn').*' 
Cf. ibid., 1 5. 

22 Prasnoiiararatnamulikd, 3. 

23 Dhammapada, 1 50; SBE, X, pt. I, 42. 

24 The Laws of Manu, 6. 761 . 

25 Kayassa viavua C=vyavapdda) , Ayaranga, 32, line 20; dehabheya 

(= ° hheda'), ibid., 40, line 2. Cf. ibid., 37, line 18. 

26 Sakkayass uparodhana ^Suttanipata, 761); sakkdyass nirodha (SN. Ill, 
86G). 

27 Cf. Ayaranga, 12; Suttanipata, 220, 367, 466, 469, 494, 777, 922; 
Theragdthd, 717. 

28 In cunrraSv to the Chinese Christians, the Indian Christians have a 
strong inclination to transcend secular affairs. But this will be treated 
in later chapters. 

29 Jinnosuke Sano, hide oyobi Indojin (India and Indians), 253. 

30 DhammapinLi, 146; SBE, X, pt. I, 41. 

^ I Megasthenes, The Fragments, 4 1 . 

^2 Sawkrd Voroii (Essentials of the Three Schools: Confucianism, Taoism, 
Buddhism), in Nihon Jurin Sdsho (Series on Japanese Confucianism), 
Kaisetsubu, 11 , 7. 

^ ^ Pauly 'Wissowa, Rcalenzyklopadie, s. v. Megasthenes, 7 19-320. 

The Chinese w'ord **tW has its etymological ^ ^in in thupa or 
thuba, the Prakrit forms of stupa. And what the j panese mean by 
"to" (tower) at present refers to the modified forms of the original 
Indian Stupas. 

34 In the Epics, c.specially in the BhagavadgJti, or in the Mahayana texts, 
there arc passages which show that some philosophers disregarded the 
system of rewards and punishments of Karma and sought to value 
goodness for its own sake, thus encouraging the ohser-’ance of morality 
in order to realize absolute goodness in this life. This ethic of inherent 
goodness assumes intrinsic values of conduct that are not necessarily 
dependent on the concept of God. 

35 Seiichi Matano, Kinsutokyo no Kigen (Origin of Christiani*^ \ 214. 

36 Cf. fl. Oldcnberg. Die Lehre der JJ} .nishaden und die Anfdnge des 
Buddhismus, 146. 

Chapter 13 

1 Sutta-nipdta, 891. 

2 Ibid., 844-845. 
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3 Ibid., 837, 845. 

4 Ibid., 6411., 855, 860. 

5 Ibid., 880-88 1» 905-906. 

6 E.g. Ta-sa-che-ni-ch'in-tzu-so-shu-ching; Ta*p'an-nic-p'an-ching; Chinese 
versions of the Mahaparinirvana-sutra. 

7 Ma^ukyakariha, ^’••17. 

8 VttarSgastuti, 30 CSarvadar^ana-samgraha, III, line 409). 

9 Rock Edict, Chapter 1 2. 

10 Rama Shankar Tripathi, “Religious toleration under the Imperial Guptas/' 
Indian Historical Quarterly, 1939, 1-12. 

1 1 Romain Rolland, La vie de Ramakrishna, 93. 

12 Ibid., iS 6 . 

1 3 Romain Rolland, La vie de Vivekananda, I, 47—48. 

14 Ibid., ll, 110. 

15 Max Weber, Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus, 
121. 

16 Abraham Kaplan, The New World of Philosophy (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1961), 207. 

17 Charles Morris, “Comparative Strength of Life-Ideals in Eastern and 
Western Cultures," Essays in East-West Philosophy, edited by Charles A. 
Moore (Honolulu; University of Hawaii Press, 1951), 353-370 

18 H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des Bud- 
dhismus, 3. 

19 Arrianos,V, 4,y. 

20 Ibid., IX, 1 2. 

Chapter 14 

I Tsu-Iin Mei, “Chinese Grammar and the Linguistic Movement in Phi- 
losophy,” Review of Metaphysics, XIV, 3 (March 1961), 463-492. 
The relations of Chinese language and thought are discussed in the fol- 
lowing: T. Watters, Essays on the Chinese Language (Shanghai: 1899); 
M. Granet, “Quelques Particularites de la Langue et de la Pens^e 
Chinoises,” Revue Philosophique (1920); Derk Bodde, “Types of Chi- 
nese Categorical Thinking," Journal of American Oriental Society, LIX 
(1939), 2oof. 

Chapter 15 

1 L^vy-Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les societes infdrieures, ch. V, 
187!?. 

2 M. Granef, “Quelques particularitds de la langue et de la pens^e 
chinoises,” Revue philosophique (1920), 126. Cf. also Granet, La 
peniee chinoise (Paris: 1934). 

3 Stenzel, Die Philosophie der Sprache, 50—51. 

4 Cf. B. Karlgren, Philology and Ancient China (Oslo: 1926). [Editor's 
note.] 

5 Many Chinese mystical chants (^dharanis') were attempts to repeat the 
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sounds of die original Sanskrit texts Ccf. c.g., cfcien-chih-fan-ts^m = 
Gaij^^stotra), but l^ere was no consistent way of doing this, especially 
widi different Chinese dialects. 

5a M. Gtanet, 103-104. 

6 Cf. San 4 un-hsUan’i CProfound Doctrines of the San'lun Sect), edited 
by Y. Kanalcura in Iwanami Bunko edition, 19; in other edition, yti- 
shun instead of kan-shun, 

7 Yoshio Takeuchi, Shina Shisd'shi (Intellectual History of China), 263. 
Arthur F. Wright, Buddhism in Chinese History (Stanford, 1959)* 
47 - 

8 Takeuchi, op.cit., 264. 

9 E.g., Jen-t'ien-yen-mu (Giving Men and Gods the Eyes for Seeing the 
Truth), IV. (Jaisho XLVIII, 323 c.) 

10 A passage in the Ta-chih-tu-lun CMahd’prajnaparamita-^dstra) (A Chi- 
nese Translation of Nagarjuna’s Treatise on the Supreme Wisdom,) III, 
is often mentioned as the source. But such an expression was not usual 
in India. 

11 Ti - ^f'f^ng-hsuan-lufif III. (Tnisho, X 1 A^ 35 b). [Chinese Explanation^ 
on Mahayana s Profound Doctrines.] 

1 2 Kojiro Yoshikawa, Shinajin no Koien to sono Seikatsu (The Classics of 
the Chinese and Their Way of Life), 20 1 . 

13 Chia-hsun-kuei-hsin-pien (Chapter on Taking Ones Mind Back to the 
Original Principles of Family Instruction) by Yen Chih-tui, in Kuang- 
hung'miHg'chi (Collection of Works on Diffusion of Knowledge, 
Philosophical and Religious, i.e. Buddhist, Confucian, and Taoist), III. 

14 K. Yoshikawa, op.cit., 32. 

15 So Chen-ti San-tsang (Chinese name of the Indian monk Paramartha) 
translated “truth** and “reality** bv the same word. 

16 In the system of San Chiao, the third division '.r he system of Three 
Divisions delivered by Kuang-tung (Vinaya Maste- ^ the Wei dynasty), 
the fourth in the System of Four Divisions of the T'ien-t’ai Buddhist 
sect, and the fifth in the System of Five Divisions of Buddhism of the 
Hua-yen Buddhist sect, all three are called the “Perfectly Rounded 
Doctrine.” 

17 E. Zeller, Die Philosophic der Griechen, L Abt. i: 661, 695, 458, 
521, 973; II, Abt. i: 808; II, Abt. 2, 448. Paul Deussen, Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophic, II, Abt. 1: 74, 83, 117, 278, 354. 

18 Maticandra, D.i^apaddrtha^astra, translated into Chinese by Hsiian- 
tsang. Here “t'i** does not mean “body” but a Sanskrit suffix “-tva,** 
designating a universal or abstract quality. 

19 Sung-kao-seng-chuan (Biographies f the High Priests of the Sung Pe- 
riod), V: CTaisho, L, 732 a.) 

20 Cf. Ch'an-yuan-chu-chiian-chi-tu-hsu (An Introduction to an An- 
thology on the Rise of Zen) edited bv H. Ui, i ^6f. 

21 Taisbd, XLV, 793 c, 

22 P^'cfcow-tsao-shan-yilan-cfceifg-cfc aif-sbiJi-yu-Iu (Recorded Sayings of Zen 
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Master Fu-chM-tsao-shan-yikm-cheng) C^aisho, XLVII, 527 a); Jen- 
t*ien-yen-mu, III QTaishd, XLVIII, 316 b). 

23 Loc.cit, 

24 Yiin-ckou-tung-shan-vm-^n-ch’an-shih-yu-lu CRecorded Sayings of Zen 
Master Yun-chou-tung-shan-vm-pen), (Toisbo, XLVII, 515 a); Jen- 
t*ien-yen-mu, III CTaishd, XLVIII, 321 a); Ho-ku-ch*i (Unified Rec- 
ords of Zen Schools) I, Second series, XVI, fasc. 2. 

25 Although the words “man and woman,” (yang and yin), cannot be 
taken in a literal sense, yet the author preferred them. 

26 Tung-shang-ku-cVe (Records of the Tung School) I. Manji edition of 
Tripitika Second series, XVI, fasc. 2. 

27 Jen-t'ien-yen-mu (Giving Men and Gods the Eyes for Seeing the Truth), 
VI. 

28 Chung-hua-chtian-hsin-ti-ch*an-men-shih-tzu-cWeng’hsi-t*u (Diagram of 
Transmission of the Heart of Zen Doctrines in China), edited by H. Ui, 
i88f. 

29 For example, cf. genealogies transmitted in the monasteries of the 
Vedanta schools. 

Chapter 16 

1 Stenzel, Die Philosophie der Sprache, 76. “The Chinese are not in- 
terested in ‘carrying,' since 'carrying' is not something that gentlemen 
do. Chinese writing is not done by laborers, but only by gentlemen!” 
— Comment by Dr. Homer H. Dubs. 

2 Li Chi (Book of Rites), Part 1 and Part 2. 

3 Hsun-tzu, Chapter on “Rectification of Names”; cf. Yoshio Takcuchi, 
Shina Shisd-shi (Intellectual History of China), 12. Cf. H. H. Dubs, 
translation of The Works of Hsiintze, (London; 1928). 

4 Cf. Kojiro Yoshikawa, Shinajin no Koten to sono Seikatsu (Chinese 
Classics and Way of Life), 73-8 x . 

5 Chi-tsang, Erh-ti-i (Theory of Double Truth), I (Taisho, XLV, 82 c, 
83 b); Chung-lun-shu (Summary of the Middle Doctrine Treatise), 
Taishd, XLV, 49 a, 973; Fo-tsu-tung chi (Genealogy of the Buddhist 
Patriarchs), VI. CTaisho, XLIX, 178 c.) 

6 Especially in the works of Chih-i (538-597), founder of the T'ien-t'ai 
school. 

7 J. S. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, 9 1 . 

8 “But it is difficult to determine what in Chinese is a 'sentence,' since 
there is no punctuation in classical Chinese. Do not English 'sentences' 
change their subjects in compound sentences?” — Comment by Dr. 
Homer H. Dubs. 

9 Cf. Giei Honda, Hdkekyd Ron (Essays on the Lotus Sutra), 287-288. 

10 H. Maspero, “Notes sur la Logique de Mo-tseu et de son Ccole,” Toung- 

Poo (1927), 29. Ma^ero says that the school of Mo-tzu had a true 
dialectic. But we have too little information about the school of Mo- 
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tzu, and it did not last long enough to leave any discernible influence 
on Chinese thought. 

11 Mo-tzu, No. 45. Mo-tzu (ca. 479-381 b.c.) was the founder of the 
Mohist school, famous for its logic and critical social philosophy. Cf. 
Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, translated by Derk 
Bodde (Princeton: 1953), ii, 12, 53, 147, 150, 160-1, 203, 220, 
409, 492, 495-6, 518, 613, 614, 651, 693. 

12 Hsii-kao-tseng-chuan (Further Biographies of Buddhist High Priests), 
24; ibid., II. Cf. Hiroshi Yamazaki, Shina Chusei Bukkyo no Tenhai, 
(The Development of Chinese Buddhism in the Medieval Period), 
72ifF, 727. 

1 3 Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufssatze zur Religionssoziologie, I, 4 1 6. 

14 The author and editor are indebted to Dr. Homer H. Dubs for his help- 
ful critical comments here as well as in other parts of this revised 
edition. 

15 Yoshio Mikami, The Development of Mathematics in China and Japan 
(New York: Chelsea Publishing Company, 1913), passim, 

16 Ibid., 56-61. Cf. also Joseph Needhams recent work on the history of 
Chinese Sciences. [Editor's note.] 

17 CK Voshikawa, 136-141. 

18 Takeuchi, op.cit., 292. 

19 Liu-tsu'tan’ching (Platform Sutra of the Sixth Zen Patriarch). 

20 Ching-tc chuan-ieng-lu (Records of the Transmission of the Lamp of 
Enlightenment), XXVIII. (Taisho, LI, 443 c.) 

21 Daijo Tokiwa, Shina Bukkyo-no Kenkyu (A Study on Chinese Bud- 
dhism), III, 109— 1 10. 

22 Henri Maspero, ''Notes sur la logique de Mo-tseu et de son 6cole," 
Touwg-Pao (1927), 12. 

23 Hu Shih, The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China 
(Shanghai: 1922), 83,95. 

24 Cf. Hakuju Ui, Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu (Studies L Indian Philosophy), 
VI, 72ff, 94fF. 

25 Cf. Shoko Watanabe, Inmyo Ronsho Myotosho llaidm (Exposition of the 
Commentary on Indian Logic) in the series Kokuyaku Issaikyd, 
Ronshobu, XVHII. 

26 Taisho, XLIV^ 115 b; LXXI, 45 if. Cf. Hakuju Ui, Bukkyo Ronri 
Gaku (Buddhist Logic), 321, 323; Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu (Studies 
on Indian Philosophy), V, io4fF; Koyo Sakaino, Bukkyo Ronri Gaku 
(Buddist Logic>. p. 2icjf. 

27 Cf. his explanation about sapak^ sattvam "the determinate character- 
istics of being in similar cases/' (in his Commentarv in the Nyaya- 
praveiakxi), I. (Taisho, XLIV, 105 «. 

28 Cf. Hakuju Ui, Bukkyo Ronri Gaku (Buddhist Logic), 365. 

29 Ting Pin was one of them. (Cf. Shoko Watanabe, op.cit., XVIII, 4). 

30 "Proof consists of one reason and two illustrations.** (Commentary on 
the Nydyapraveiaka, op.dt., 106 c). 
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31 Hakuju Ui, Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu, II, 478!.; Sensho Murakami, 
Bukkyd Ronri Gdku (Buddhist Logic), 37 > 88f. 

32 K uei-chi's Commentary on Indian Buddhist Logic, I. (Xaishd, loi c, and 
LXVIII,2i2a.) 

33 Hakuju Ui, Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu, V, 105; Bukkyd Ronri Gaku, 345. 

34 Cf. Hakuju Ui, Zenshu-shi Kenkyu (A Study on the History of Zen 
Sects), 3fF. 

35 Tun-wu-yao-min (Essentials of Sudden Enlightenment), edited by 
Hakuju Ui (in Iwanami Bunko edition, 44—47). 

36 CWuan-hsin-fa-yao (Essence of the Transmission of the Dhamui), edited 
by Hakuju Ui (in Iwanami Bunko edition, 20). 

37 Sayings of the Zen Master Lin-chi (Rinzai) CTaisho, XLVII, 497 a); 
Giving Men and Gods the Eyes For Seeing the Truth Ohid., XLVII, 
30of). 

38 Records of the Transmission of the Lamp of Enlightenment, VI. (Taisho, 
LI, 246 a.) 

39 Hakugen Ichikawa, Zen no Kihonteki Seikaku (The Fundamental 
Character of Zen), 49!. 

40 Cheng-tao Ko (Praises on the Confirmed State of Enlightenment). 

41 The attitude of avoiding any fixed dogmas and continuing to try practi- 
cal experiments can be noticed in American pragmatism. The last word 
of William James was: '"There is no conclusion. What has concluded, 
that we might conclude in regard to it} There are no fortunes to be 
told, and there is no advice to be given. — Farewell!” In the last 
words of so many Zen masters we find similar sayings. Van Meter Ames 
says, "This last word is a Zen word!” Zen and American Thought 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1962), 140. 

42 Takeuchi, ap.cit,, 299. 

43 T^mng'Yung Lu (Record of Calmness of Mind and Enlightenment). 
Chapter 17 

1 Kojiro Yoshikawa, Shinajin no Koten to sono Seikatsu (Chinese Classics 
and Way of Life), 70. 

2 Arthur F. Wright, Buddhism in Chinese History, 47. 

3 Pi-yendu (Zen Sayings), Chapter 12. English translation and edited 
with Commentary by R. D. M. Shaw, The Blue Cliff Records: The 
Hekigan Roku, containing 100 Stories of Zen Masters of Ancient China 
(London : Michael Joseph, 1961). 

4 Madhyamaka §dstra, XXII, 1 5. 

5 Transmission of the Lamp, X (Taisho, LI, 274 b). 

6 Its equivaleiic is not found in either the dictionary of Buddhist technical 
terms, the Mahavyutpatti (Unrai Ogiwara, Bonkan Jiten") or the Index 
to the Lahkdvatdra-sutra (compiled by Daisetz T. Suzuki, Ryogakyo 
Sakuin'), the companion volume to the translation of this sutra. 

6a Wu-mSn-kuan (Gateless Gate), Chapter 3. 

7 Transmission of the Lamp, VIII. (Taishd, LI, 255 a.) 
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8 Pi-yen-lu, Chapter 46. 

9 Yosliikawa, op.ciu, 20. The characteristics of Chinese historiography arc 
made clear in the light of individual studies, in Confucian Personalities, 
edited by Arthur F. Wright and Denis Twitchett (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1962). 

10 Tanaka; Watsuji; Jugaku [tr.]: Girisha Seishin-no Yoso (Characteristics 
of Greek Thought and Culture), (Tokyo. Iwanami), 27. 

1 1 Masson-Oursel, La Philosopkie Comparee, 19. 

12 Cf. Kikuya Nagasawa, Shinagaku Nyumon-sho Ryakukai (Brief Ex- 
planation of Introduction to Sinology), 43f. 

1 3 Biographies of Bodhisattvas A^vaghosa, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, and Vasu- 
bandhu. 

1 4 Only Aiokavaddna (in the Divyavadand) remains at present. 

1 5 Chinese versions of Biographies of Asoka by various Indian writers. 

16 Daijo Tokiwa, Shina Bukkyd no Kenkyu (A Study on Chinese Bud- 
dhism), III, 76 and 8 if. 

17 Tomojiro Uayashiya, Kydroku Kenkyu (A Study on the Catalogues of 
Sutras), I, 13!. Cf. Daijo Tokiwa, Yakkyd Soroku (A Study of all the 
Cat"‘)''fnics of Sutras in Chinese Translations). 

Chapter 18 

1 Sakae Takcda, ^'Iliyu ni Tsuite" (“On Metaphors”), Kangakukai Zasshi 
(Journal of the Chinese Classic Studies), X, No. i. 

2 Cf. I loiiK T 1 1. Dubs, translator, The W^rks of Hsihttze (London: 1928), 
and also Dubs’ book on Hsiintze, The Moulder of Confucianism (Lon- 
don: 192:’). 

3 Kojiro Yoshikawn, Shinajin no Koten to sono Seikatsu (Chinese Classics 
and Way of 1 ife), 27. 

4 Ihid., 39—40. 

5 Ihid., 46. 

6 Sokichi Tsuda, Shina Shisa to \ippon (Chinese Intel, x'tual History and 
Japan), (Tokyo: 1938), 29-30. 

7 Sueo Goto, Shnia Bunka to Shinagaku no Kigen Chinese Culture and 
the Origin of Chinese Studies), 376f. 

8 The Lotus Sutra, ch. Ill on Parables. 

9 Hui-chao’s Exposition of the Treatise on “Consciousness Only.” (Taisho, 
XLIII, 671 b). Cf. Madhydntax'ibhdga-tJkd, edited by S. Yamaguchi, 2f. 

10 San lun-hsiian-i <^Profound Doctrines of the San-lun Sect), ed. by 
E. Kanakura, is”- 

1 1 Official Collected Works of Pai-chang-ch mg-kuei, VI. Cf. Dogen, Shuryo 
Shingi (in Eihei Shingi). Rules CTOveming the Zen O' -r (in Rules 
of the Eihei Zen Temple). 

1 2 Sun-lun-hsiian-i, 1 70. 

13 Ihid,, 1 19, i25f. 

14 Mo-ho-chih~kuan (On the Profound State of Quiescence), I, No. 1 
(Tflisho.XLVI, i). 
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15 Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch, cf. Hakuju Ui, Daini Zenshu’ 
shi Kenkyu (Studies on the History of Zen Buddhism), II, 164. 

16 Tetsubun Miyasaka, Zen ni okeru N ingen Keisei (Formation of Human 
Character in Zen), J4SL 

17 Cf. Tarkajvdla, Commentary on the Madhyamaka-hfdayat VIII, 47. 

1 8 Cf. Anthology on the Rise of Zen, (edited by Hakuju Ui), 36. 

19 Arthur Waley, Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China (Doublcday 
Anchor Books, 1962), i6of. Cf. David S. Nivison, “Protest against 
Conventions and Conventions of Protest,” in The Confucian Persuasion 
(Stanford University Press, i960), edited by Arthur F. Wright, 177- 
201. 

20 Max '' Veber, Konfuzianismus und Taoismus ( 1924), 292. 

21 ZWd., 291-292. 

22 Ibid,, 436. 

23 Joseph R. Levenson, “III Wind in the Well-Field: The Erosion of the 
Confucian Ground of Controversy”; Tse-tsung Chow, “Tlie Anti- 
Confucian Movement in Early Republican China,” in Wright, of.cit., 
268-312. 

24 Sokichi Tsuda, Kongo to Koshi no Shiso (The Analects and Thoughts of 
Confucius), 309-3 1 1 . 

25 Cf. T'ien^t^ai Ssu-chiao-yi (Four Doctrines of the T'ien-t'ai School), I. 
Chapter 19 

1 Li Ho (honorific name, Ch ang chi). His poems are criticized as “un- 
canny and tricky” and therefore difficult to understand. 

2 Kanhun Taikei, IV, 6. (Series of Texts of Chinese Literature, Selected 
Poems of the T'ang Period.) 

3 Shutsufo Kogo (^lonologue after Meditation), ch. 8. Jinzii (On Divine 
or Miraculous Power). 

4 Ibid., ch. 24. Sankyo (Three Schools: Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism). 

5 Tao-an s Introduction to a Catalog of Annotated Texts, VIII; Introduc- 
tion to the Abridged Chinese Version of the. Mahdprajndpdramitd 
sutra, I. 

6 Anthology on the Rise of Zen, edited by Hakuju Ui, I, 83. 

7 Max Weber, Konfuzianismus und Taoismus, 432. 

8 Ibid., 239. 

9 Max Weber (in his book Hinduismus und Buddhismus, 290) called 
Chinese Buddhism “Buch religion” (Religion of Books). 

10 The Zen sect also has such characteristics as it esteems highly the 
Lankavatdra Sutra, the Prajndpdramitd Hrdaya Sutra, the Vajracchedika 
Sutra, and the Yuan-chileh (Enlightenment) Sutra among many 
sutras.’ 

1 1 Taisho, XXXVII, 1 c. 

1 2 Shdtnangyo Kenshusho (Exposition of the Snmdlddevtsirhhdnanda-sutra') 
I, (Nihon Daizo Kyo, Hodobu, V, 8). Japanese Tripitaka, Vaipulya see- 
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13 Kogaku Fuse, Hokke Gensan Kaidai, (Kokttyafeu Issaikyd, Kyoshohu, 
IV, 3). (Explanation of the Profound Lotus Doctrine.) 

14 Profound Doctrines of the San Lun (Three Treatises School), edited 
by Y. Kanakura, 1 74f . 

1 5 Profound Treatise on the Mahayana, V. (Tohhd, XLV, 73 c.) 

16 Great Exposition of Indian Buddhist Logic (A Commentary on the 
Nyayfl-praveiafea), I. (Taisho, XLIV, 92 a, 92 b.) 

17 Profound Doctrines of the Avatariisaka Sutra. (Taisho, XXXV, 107 b.) 

18 Ibid., 1 2 if. 

19 Cf. Biographies of the Sung High Priests, III, Life of Man-Yiieh. 

20 Cf. Max Weber, Konfuzianismus und Taoismus, 415. 

21 Maha Chih-kuan (On the Profound State of Quiescence), III, Part 2. 
(Taisho, XLVI, 31 c.) 

22 Daij5 Tokiwa, Shina Bukkyo no Kenkyu, III, 115—116. (Studies on 
Chinese Buddhism.) 

Chapter 20 

1 Kojiro Yoshikawa, Shinajin no Koten to sono Seikatsu (Chinese Classics 
and Way of Life), 89-94. 

2 Although the term “five periods” was not used, Tsung-mi also systema- 
tized a similar scheme of classification (On the Rise of Zen), ii6f. 

I lowcver, ho did not criticize the method of classification but only its 
interpretation (Profound Doctrines of the San-lun [Three Treatises] 
School), edited by Y. Kanakura. 

^ The third chapter of the Avatamsaka-sfitra states that the Buddha 
preached it in the Hall of Truth of Universal Light. The Chinese 
version of the Buddhavatamsaka-sutra in 60 vols.. 'Tapter 3. 

4 r.Nplanations of the Teaching of the Buddhaw. msaka'SUtra, IV 

(Tais/id. XLV, 5S4 a). ^ 

5 Chi ts’ang divided all ahhidharma into “general” and “detailed, another 
example of a classification (Profound Doctrines of the San-lun School, 
133). lie also showed the difference between the standpoints of the 
Chnng-hift and tlie Pai-lun Chid., 153)- 

6 Sdkichi Tsuda, Shim Shiso to Nippon (Chinese Thought and Japan), 25 . 

7 Ibid., 10. 

8 Shdichi Kuno in 7 ' 'uiGakithd (Oriental Studies), XXV, S82. 

9 Kan-hun-min-chi ^Siipplemcntarv’ Collection of Epistles), HL ^ • 
Wright. The Confucian Persuasion, 6-7. 

I o Yiian jen Uin (A Treatise on the Origii 'f Man), Chapter 2. 

II Mafia CJiih-k«aM, VI, pt. 1 (Ta/shd, XLVI, 77 a-b). > v 

1 2 Fa-hua-j chi (Explanations on the Teachings of the Lotus Sutra), 
(Taisfid, XXXIII, 635 a). 

13 Fadiua wepi-chii (Literal Word for Word E.xplanations of the Sentences 

in the Lotus Sutra), VI, pt. 1 CTaisho, XXXIV, 81 b). ^ ^ rvi\? 

14 Fa-hua-i’Su (Com nentary on the Lotus Sutra) VII (Taisho, XXXI \ . 
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546 c). On Chi-tsang (549-623), cf. Fung Yu-lan, A History of 
Chinese Philosophy (Princeton; 1953), II, 29 3f. 

1 5 Fa-hua'i-chi, V QTaisho, XXXIII, 635 c). 

16 Fa-hua-wen-chu, VI, pt. i (Taisho, XXXIV, 82 b). 

1 7 Fa-htui'i~su, VII CFaisho, XXXIV, 547 c). 

Chapter 21 

1 This problem is discussed by Tsu-lin Mei, '^Chinese Grammar and the 
Linguistic Movement in Philosophy," The Review of Metaphysics, XIV, 
3, (March 1961), 483f. 

2 SuttCi^^-ipata (An Indian Buddhist scripture in Pali), 770. 

3 The Chinese version of the Arthavargtya-sutra. 

4 Wan-h, Introduction to Chinese Grammar, in the Japanese translation 
Chugoku Bunpogaku Shotan, Chapter 6. Cf. Sho Saito, Tetsugaku 
Dokuhon (Introduction to Philosophy), 76-77. 

5 Kojiro Yoshikawa, Shinajin no Koten to sono Seikatsu, 2 1 . 

6 Masson-Oursel, La Philosophie Comparie, 1 1 8. 

7 Ching-te-cWuan-teng-lu (Transmission of the Lamp of Enlightenment), 
III. (Taisho, LI, 255 a). 

8 Madhydntavibhagatlkd, 29; "There is nothing to be taken away; there 
is nothing to be added. When one sees reality as it is, one can surely 
attain deliverance.” Buddhagotra-iastra, IV, ch. 10. (Taisho, XXXI, 
312). Similar expressions can be found also in Madhyamakii 4 dstra, 
25-3; CatuMatika, XV, 350 (p. 513); Mandukya-Karika, III, 38. 

9 Wing-tsit Chan, "Transformation of Buddhism in China,” in Philosophy 
East and West, VII, 3 and 4 (October 1957-January 1958), 107-116. 

10 Analects, XI, 12. "7 do not say that the society as we know it is the 
whole,' wrote John Dewey, ‘but I do emphatically suggest that it is 
the widest and richest manifestation c.f the whole accessible to our 
observation.’ The statement would have suited Confucius perfectly." 
Huston Smith, The Religions of Man (The New American Library, 
1961), 176. 

1 1 Many such positivistic thoughts can be found in the teachings of Con- 
fucius. 

1 2 Sokichi Tsuda, Shina Shiso to Nippon, 1 1— 1 2. 

1 3 Taisho, L, 323 a-b; LV, 95 a. 

14 Ibid., L, 324 c. 

15 Ibid., 325 a. 

16 His miraculous powers are mentioned in Biographies of High Priests of 
Liang Period (502-556), IX, (Taisho, L, 383 b), and also in Tsin Shu 
(Chin Dynasty Records), XCV, which is one of the authoritative his- 
torical records of China. It is unusual that a record of a person who is 
not a Chinese is mentioned in the authoritative history of China. 

17 Tomojird Hayashiya, Kyoroku Kenkyu (Studies of Catalogues of Buddhist 
Sutras), Part 1, 338. 
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18 In the early periods of Chinese Buddhism, missionaries from An-hsi 
(Persia]) mainly introduced Hlnayana Buddhism and missionaries from 
Yiich-chih mainly Mahayana Buddhism. However, in later periods, only 
Mahayana Buddhism spread and was followed in China. The following 
opinion is widely recognized as the reason why Mahayana Buddhism 
spread especially in the northern direction of India. 

A^vaghosa was invited by King Kaniska and introduced Mahayana 
Buddhism into Yiieh-chih country. It was this Mahayana Buddhism 
that was introduced into China. However, Hlnayana Buddhism, es- 
pecially Sarvastivada, was influential in Yiieh-chih at that time ac- 
cording to modem researches on inscriptions. There is no mention of 
Mahayana Buddhism among inscriptions of the Yiieh-chih period dis- 
covered in the modem age. (Cf. Sten Konow, Kharoshfht Inscriptions, 
passim.) It is also recognized by modem studies that Mahayanistic 
thought cannot be found in the writings of Asvaghosa. The author of 
Discourses on Awakening of the Faith, translated from the Chinese 
by D. T. Suzuki (Chicago: Open Court, 1900) must be distinguished 
from Asvaghosa, the teacher of King Kanishka. According to an original 
Sanskiit manuscript which was discovered by Rahula Sank^ayana in 
Tibet, Asvaghosa was regarded as a Sarvastivadin Qoumal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, XXI [1935], 8 n). Therefore, it must 
not be understood that Mahayana Buddhism was introduced into China 
because it was influential in Yiieh-chih, but I have interpreted it to 
mean that the specific tendency of the ways of thinking of the Chinese 
was the reason for the choice of Mahayana Buddhism as their re- 
ligion. 

19 Biographies of priests who possessed such mystical and miraculous pow- 
ers are found in The Biographies of High Priests, 

20 Taisho, XLVI, 109 b. 

21 Cf. Taiken Kimura, Shina Bukkyd Jijo (Some Infoirnation on Chinese 
Buddhism); SJiukyo Kenkyu (Journal of Religious Studies) (1924), 

1 19; Shinyu Kichijo, Shina Mihkyd no Genjo ni tsuite, (On the Present 
State of Esoteric Buddhism in China); Qiugoku Bukkyo no Genjo (The 
Present State of Affairs in Chinese Buddhism), Nikkwa Bukkyo 
Kenkyukai Nenpd, (Annual Publications of the Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhist Research Society, first year). 

22 In the Chinese versions of the sutras, there are many technical phrases 
and words of Taoism which cannot be found either in the original 
Sanskrit texts or in the Tibetan translations. Cf. Sokichi Tsuda, Shina 
Bukkyd no Kenkyu (Study on Chi^^sc Buddhism), 37 ,C. 85 f. 

23 De Groot, Religious Systems in Cntna, translated into Japanese by 
K. Shimi^ H. Oginome, Chugoku Shukyd Seido, I, 69. 

24 Ibid., 1 16. 

25 T'an-luan preferred the Chinese term for Tathagata to the one for 
Amita, and used it frequently. 
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26 Zenryu Tsukamoto, *‘Shina ni okeru Muryoju-butsu to Amida-butsu/' 
Shukyd Kenkyu Ci94o)» 1047. C'Amida Buddha and Amitayus Bud- 
dha"). 

27 Tofsfcd, XL, 835 c. 

28 Ihtd., XLVI, 1 34 b. 

29 Translated by Hakuji Ui, 110. 

30 A praise of P'ang to the 42nd rule of Pi-yen-chi; cf. The Blue Cliff 
Records. 

3 1 Cf. Hakuju Ui, Zenshu-shi Kenkyu, preface, 3. 

32 De Groot, op.cit., Chugoku Shukyd Seido, I, 2 1 8f . 

3 3 Essentials of Sudden Enlightenment, 86. 

34 Quoted from Forke, Geschichte der neueren chinesischen Philosophie, 
190. Cf. J. P. Bruce, translator. The Philosophy of Human Nature, 
by Chu Hsi (same as Chu Tzu), (London: 1922). 

35 TTiis phrase is mentioned as the words of Ch'en P'ien in the Spring and 
Autumn Annals Transmitted in the Family of Mr, Lit, Yoshio Takeuchi, 
Shina Shisd-shi, 83. 

36 Arthur Waley, Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China (New York: 
Doubleday Anchor Book, 1962), 30, Cf. Fung Yu-lan, Chuang Tzu, 
A New Selected Translation with an Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Kuo Hsiang (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1933). 

37 Takeuchi, op.cit., 175. The following phrase has been conveyed as the 
words of Yang Wang Sun in the Records of the Former Han Dynasty, 
LXVII. 

38 Taishd, L, 514 c-515 a. Aldiough he was a descendant of a naturalized 
man, this fact did not influence the form of his thought. 

39 A similar attitude can be noticed in Walt Whitman also. Cf. Van Meter 
Ames, Zen and American Thought (Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1962), 97-105. 

40 Keidd ltd, Dogen Zenji Kenkyu (A Study of Zen Master Ddgen), I, 
1 17. 

41 De Groot, op.cft., 4. 

42 Ibid., 5. 

43 Kiyoko Takeda, Ajia no Kirisuto-kyd to Kydsan-shugi (Christianity and 
Communism in Asia), Shisd no Kagaku (Science of Thought, July 
1949). 

44 Cf. Arthur F. Wright, Buddhism in Chinese History, op.cit., 119. 

44a Fung Yu'lan amply demonstrates in his History of Chinese Philosophy, 

2 Volumes, trandated by D. Bodde, (Princeton: 1953), that China did 
possess metaphysics. Whether or how far the Chinese developed meta- 
physics or not dq)ends upon what one calls metaphysics. Cf. Yoshikawa, 
op.cit., 70. 

45 Sdkichi Tsuda, Shina Shisd to Nippon (Chinese Thought and Japan), 8. 

46 Yoshikawa, op.ctf., 24-25. 

47 San-lunrhsUanA: ^The confrontation of subject and object will be 
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brought to naught.” Profound Doctrines of the Three Treatises School, 
op.ciL, 24. 

48 Yuan-jcn-lun (A Treatise on the Origin of Man), Chapter i . 

49 San-lun hsuan-i, opxit., 24. Shobo Gcnzd (Essence of Buddhist Teach- 
ing), Shizen Biku (Four Meditative Practices of a Zen Monk). 

50 Wan-shan-i'ung-kuei-’chi (Book of Myriad Good Things Leading to the 
Same Goal), Part i . (Taisho, XLVIII, 987 c.) 

51 Alfred Forke, Geschichte der neueren chinesischen Philosophic, 201. 

52 Masson-Ourscl, Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale (1912), 820. 

53 Ta-cVeng-hsuan-lun (Essentials of Mahayana). (JTaisho, XLV, 15 a.) 
There are many similar statements mentioned in the writings of Chi- 
tsang. 

54 Daito Shimaji, Nippon Bukkyd Kyogaku-shi (Historical Study of Teach- 
ings in Japanese Buddhism), 233. According to a work written by 
Ryohen, (a scholar of the Hoss5 sect in the Kamakura period), there 
was only one temple which belonged to the Hoss5 sect (the school of 
the Vijnaptimatrata) in China at that time. In modem China, it is re- 
ma.l that the philosophy of the Vijnaptimatrata has been revived. 
This tendency originates from the fact that the necessity foi a philosophi- 
cal study of Buddhism has been recognized. 

55 Ch'an-yuan-chu-chiian-chi-tU’hsu (Diagram of Hereditary Transmission 
of Zen from Master to Disciple), edited by Hakuju Ui, 205. 

Chapter 22 

1 Wing-tsit Chan, “Chinese Theory and Practice,” Philosophy and Cul- 
ture East and West, edited by Charles A. Moore, (Honolulu; University 
of Hawaii Press, 1962), 92. 

2 Analects, IX, 25. 

3 Frederick W, Mote, “Confucian Eremitism in the ^iian period.” The 
Confucian Persuasion, edited by Arthur F. Wright ^Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, i960), 202fF. Also, cf. Wing-t*:!! Chan, op.cit., 93. 

4 Wan-shan-t’ung-kuei-chi (Book of Myriad Good Things Leading to the 
Same Goal), pt. 2 QTaisho, XLVIII, 987 c). 

5 A saying of Yang-tzu in the Huai-nan-tzu (A compilation of various 
schools of thought by guests of Prince Huai-nan [d. 1 22 b.c.]). 

6 Cf. Chuang tzu; Y. Takcuchi, Shwa Shiso Shi ^^rlistory of Chinese 
Thought), 97. 

7 Cf. Sokichi Tsuda, Shina Shiso to Nippon, i 3-1 5. 

8 Shohd Gcnzd (Subtleties of the True Buddhist Doctrir:, by Dogen). 
Shizen Biku (Four Meditative Pract, s of a Zen Monk). 

9 Cf. Ryoshu Michibata, Gaisetsu Shim Bukkyo-shi (Introduction to the 
History of Chinese Buddhism), 5 if, 98f; Idem, Shina Bukkyd Jiin no 
Kinyu Jigyd (Monetary Activities of Buddhist Temples in China), 
dtani Gakuho (Journal of Otani University), Idem, Tddai Jiin 
No Shahtti Jigyd (Social Activities of Temples in the T'ang Dynasty), 
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Eizan Gakuhd (Journal of Eizan College), 15, Hiroshi Yamazaki, Shina 
Chusei Bukkyd no Tenkai (Development of Buddhism in the Medieval 
Ages of China), Syyl. 

10 Yoshio Takeuchi, Shina Shisdshi (History of Chinese Thought), 82. 

1 1 Hsi-ming (Western Epigram) . 

1 2 This theory is the seventh theory of Shih^puSrh-tnin (Ten Gates of Non- 
Duality) in the T'ien-t'ai school. Cf. Taisho, XXXIII, 918 b; XLVI, 704; 
718 a. 

13 For example, this thought can be found in the Hsin-hsin-ming (Epigrams 
of Fa’^h). Again it is mentioned in the Cheng-tao-ko (Songs of Enlight- 
enment): ''One nature covers completely all natures, and one doctrine 
includes all doctrines. One moon is reflected on the water of any place 
and all reflections of the moon are namely one moon. True bodies of vari- 
ous Buddhas enter into the body of man and the body of man is identi- 
cal with that of the Tathagata.*' 

14 Santanantarasiddhi, edited by T. Stcherbatsky. Only the Tibetan transla- 
tion of this text exists at present. Cf. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, I, 
52lf. 

15 Eihei Koroku (Discourses at the Eihei Temple), VIIL Cf. Daijo Tokiwa, 
Shina Bukkyd no Kenkyu (Study of Chinese Buddhism), III, 99-100. 

16 Hui’yiian (334—416), the South Chinese founder of the Pure Land prac- 
tice of the White Lotus Society, never left the Lu-shan Mountain during 
his life time. The eighth patriarch of the same society, Lien-ch'ih, also 
confined himself to the mountain. 

17 Of.cit., 20. Cf. ihid,, 240. 

18 This thought is derived from the words in the 19th chapter of the Lao-tzu 
‘^chiieh’hsueh wuiyu" ('‘banish cleverness and all desire for gain”). 

19 Kenseiki (Biography of Dogen written by Priest Kcnsci), 1 . Dai Nippon 
Bukkyd Zenshu (Works of Japanese Buddhism), CXV, 544. Similar 
teachings can be found also in the Hokyoki (a Treatise written in the 
Hdkyo Era in the Kamakura period). 

20 Hui-yiian was especially respected and praised by the Chinese intelli- 
gentsia at the time. It is also very probable that the author of the T’ang- 
shih-hsuan selected and compiled only this sort of poems. Nevertheless, 
it can safely be said that such a way of thinking was influential during 
the;T'ang and Ming dynasties. 

2 1 The Lao-tzu , XVI. 

22 The Chuang-tzu. 

23 The Lieh-tzu. 

24 Takeuchi, op.cit., 82. 

25 Ibid., 85!. 

26 In the Biographies of High Priests there are many mentions of priests 
who mastered the practice of meditation. 

27 Chi-tsang attached great significance to the fact that in China the charac- 
ter Kuan was added to the title of Chun-lun written by Nagarjuna. 
Namely, the Chinese used to designate Chun-lun as Chun-kuan-lun. 
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Kuan connotes observation or insight in med ration. (Cf. op.cit, I72f.) 

28 Chan-yuan-chu-chiian-chi-tu-hsu CIntroducti' >n to the Collection of Say- 
ings on the Origin of Zen), 1 56. 

29 Ching-tS ch uan~teng lu (Transmission of Religious Lamps), VIII; ibid., 
VI; Pi-yen lu (The Blue Cliff Records), Chapter 44. 

30 Tun-wu ju-tao-yao'tnen lun (Essentials of Sudden Enlightenment), 8. 

31 Chan-yuan-chu-chiian-chi-tu-hsu, 

32 T un-wu ju-tao-yao-men lun, 1 3 1 . 

33 Ch*uan-hsin-fa-yao (Transmission of the Enlightenment), 20. 

34 Ibid., 8. 

35 Cf. Tun-wu ju-tao-yao-men lun, part i, p. 8. 

36 Cf. Ching-ie ch'uan-teng lu, VII. 

37 Wing-tsit Chan in Philoso^phy East and West, VII, 3-4, (October 1957 — 
January 1958), 113. 

38 Cf. Edwin O. Reischauer and John K. Fairbank, East Asia: The Great 
Tradition (Boston: 1958), lyiff. 

39 Cf . Mo-ho-chih-kuan, II, Part i . (Taisho, XLVI, 1 2 b.) 

40 i he Pi.itform S’tra by Hui-neng, the Sixth Patriarch, edited by Ha- 
kuju Ui: Daini Zenshu-shi Kenkyu (Studies on the History of Zen 
Buddhism), II, 147—148. 

41 Zbid., 125. 

42 E.g., B<.v)k of Myriad Good Things Leading to the Same Final Goal, 
Part I [^Faisho, XLVIII, 967 a.) Tliis thought is also prominently men- 
tioned in Collection of Pure Land Letters. CFaisho, XLVIII, 966 b.) 

43 Ibid. 

44 Tun-wu ju-tao-yao-men lun, 60. 

45 Cf. R. F. Johnston, Buddhist China (London: 1913). 

46 Cf. Daijo lokiwa, Shina Bukkyd no Kenkyu (Siudies in Chinese Bud- 
dhism) III, 108. 

47 Of course, there are some exceptions concerning :nis tendency of the 
Chinese Buddhist sects. Cf. ibid., Ill, 91. 

48 Ibid., 76. 

49 For particulars, refer to Enjo Inaba, Shina Bukkyd no Gensei to sono 
Yurai (The Present State of Affairs in Chinese Buddhism and its Ori- 
gin), Mujinto, XXIII, No. I. 

50 Cf. Chikuso Nihitsu, (“Tw^o Letters at the BamV^o Window” by Yiin- 
lu), and the thesis of EnJo Inaba, loc.cit. 

51 According to the travel records of Daijo Tokiwa Cop.cit., Ill, 109): 
“When I visited famous temples in southern China, many of the head 
priests were absent. It seems that *^hey went to the Sr*»'h Sea Islands to 
collect contributions from Chinese merchants overseas.” 

52 The Chinese word ”Tao” has been used by most or all Chinese philo- 
sophic or religious schools. Each school has its own “way” of belief; e.g., 
there is the “Confucian Way,” (Ju-tao) etc. Huston Smith mentions 
three senses of the word tao: (i) the way of ultimate reality; (2) die 
way of the T?nivcrse; (3) the way man should order his life. This helps 
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US comprehend the connotations of the term, although it is not clear 
whether this interpretation will be approved by all sinologists. Cf. Hus- 
ton Smith, The Religions of Man (Mentor Book, the New American 
Library, 1961), i84f. 

53 Arthur Waley, Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China (New York: 
Doublcday Anchor Book, 1962), 48ff. 

54 According to Chan-jan, the way to govern the family and save people is 
also mentioned in the Veda scriptures. [Mo-ho-chih-kuan, X, Part i, 
(Taishd, XLVI, 134 b); Commentary on this work, X, Part 2 CTaisho, 
440 b).] Cf. Shdbogenzd, Shizenbiku (Four Meditative Practices of the 
Zen Mo'ik). 

55 Cf. Waley, op.cit., Szf. 

56 Wu-wai's preface to reprint of Chan-yuan-chu-chiian-chi-tu-hsu (Origins 
of the Rise of Zen). Wu-wai lived in the early part of 14th century, 
Yiian dynasty: Kasante Zengensen wo Kokusuru )o, 161. 

57 En-ryd-roku, pt. 2. Ch'uan-hsin-fa-)ao (Transmission of the Essentials of 
the Heart of Enlightenment); Den-shin-hd-yd, edited by Hakuju Ui, 65. 

58 Present-day Chinese Pure Land teachings regard the idea of concentra- 
tion in the Smaller Sukhiu'ativyuha-sutra as concentration as the One 
Practice, and they also regard this idea as the same as the idea of 
Tathata-samadhi (concentration on thusness) in the Mahayana-irad- 
dhotpada^astra"), [Genmyo Hayashi, Shina Genkon no ]6do Kyogi (Pure 
Land Teaching in Present-day China), Nikka Bukkyo Kenkyu-kai 
Nempo (Annual Publication of the Association for Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhist Studies), ist year, 9).] 

59 TaO'hsiian asserted this. (Taishd, XLV, 833 b). 

60 Chan yuan-chu'chiian-chHu-hsu. 1 1 . 

61 Ibid., 35. 

62 TTiis idea of the Chinese is mentioned by Enjo Inaba in detail in the 
Mujintd (‘‘Infinite Light”) (1918), yf. On this point, a striking differ- 
ence can be seen between the Chinese and the Japanese ways of 
thinking. 

63 Needless to say, this thought can be found in the doctrine of the Lii 
(precepts) sect. Also Fa-tsang of the Hua-yen sect said that the ‘‘excel- 
lent behavior of all Bodhisattvas is based on the pure precepts.” (Taishd, 
XXII, 602 c.) 

64 One reason why Chinese Buddhism does not degenerate even at present 
is based on the fact that most of the temples are situated in mountains 
or valleys far away from villages or towns. However, it can also be 
thought that the w^ays of thinking of the Chinese would not cause the 
degeneration of Buddhism. 

65 lliis fact is mentioned in detail in Taiken Kimura, Shina Bukkyo Jijo 
(The State of Affairs in Chinese Buddhism), Shukyd Kenkyu (Religious 
Studies) (1924), 117, and Yusho Tokushi, Koji Bukkyd ni Tsuite (On 
the Layman's Buddhism), Nikka Bukkyd Kenkyu-kai Nempo, 1st 
year, 20. 
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66 Taisho, XXII, 602 c. 

67 Ch'uan-hsin-fa-yao, 44!. (Cf. 76f.) 

68 Max Weber, Hinduismus und Buddhismus, 292. 

Chapter 23 

1 Der Weg in die Philosophic, by Georg Misch, states that Greek phi- 
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Materials for the Study of Nepalese History and Culture, i. S^rie 
Orientale (Rome: 1956), 34. 

28 The late Rev. Chiken Sumita, a high priest of the Higashi>Honganji 
Temple, Japan, said, as one of his dying wishes, that the recitation of 
scripture should be performed in front of the Buddha’s image — an 
exceptional thing for Japan. 

29 Tada, op.cit., 26. 

30 Yokichi Takayama (translator), Chihctto-Tanken-ki (Record of the Ex- 
pedition to Tibet), 73®. 

31 Tada, op.cft., 89; Aoki, op.ciL, 192, 326. 

32 R. O. Meisezahl, ''Die Tibetischen Handschriften und Drucke des 
Linde- -Museums in Stuttgart,” Tribus, Zetschrift fiir Ethnologic und 
ihre Nachbarwissenschaften. N. F. VII (1957) 8f. 

33 Sarat Chanda Das, A Tihetan-English Dictionary (Calcutta: 1902), 
1002 a. 

34 Aoki, op.cit., 169. 

35 Hadano, Bunka XXI, 6 (December 1957), 7. 

The Buddha discouraged monks from having relationships with 
women. In a scripture of Early Buddhism the following passage illustrates 
the Buddha’s attitude toward women : 

Ananda (a disciple) asked the Buddha, "How are we to conduct 
ourselves, O Lord, with regard to women?” 

"Don’t see them, Ananda.” 

"But if we do see them, what are we to do?” 

"Do not speak to them.” 

"But if they do speak to us, then what are we to do?” 

"Keep wide awake, Ananda.” 

From T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1910), pt. II, 154. (T, W. Rhys 
Davids, editor. Sacred Books of the Buddhists, III.) 

36 Bell, op.cit., 6-7. 

37 Bu-ston’s History of Indian Buddhism, edited by Dalai Lama the Thir- 
teenth, 1 26 a. 

Chapter 30 

1 Bunkyd Aoki, ChibettO’Yuki (Record of a Journey in Tibet), 253, and 
according to his personal instruction. 

2 Early Buddhism in India made a careful distinction between spiritual and 
worldly authority. Buddhist monasteries in India kept aloof from tem- 
poral involvements. But the Tibetan monasteries from the beginning 
were involved in a secular struggle for political paramountcy. To this 
end they allied themselves with various temporal authorities in their 
competition for power. In this struggle, the Yellow Sect, assisted by the 
Mongols, emerged victorious, with the result that the leader of that sect. 
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the Dalai Lama, came to assume both religious and civil authority. 
Kenneth Ch'en, “Transformations in Buddhism in Tibet," Philosophy 
East and West, VII, 3 and 4, (October 1957 and January 1958), 117- 

3 H. A. Jiischke, Tibetan Grammar (New York: 1954), 35-36. 

4 Vidhushekkara Bhattacharya, Bhotaprakaia, 1 1 5. 

5 Personal instruction to the author by Rev. Bsod-nams rgyamtsho, the 
Tibetan Lama. 

6 Bhattacharya, op.cit., 1 39, 464. 

7 Ibid., 204, 464. 

8 T. Tada, op.cit., 1 18. 

9 Ibid., 80, (cf. Tohoku Catalogue, No. 360). 

I o Tokwan Tada, Chiketto (Tibet), 80. 

I I The above is according to the reports of Reverend Aoki and Tada. It 
seems quite opposite to the report of Ekai Kawaguchi referred to in the 
previous section. A common way of thinking in both reports, which su- 
perficially contradict each other, is the belief in religious charisma. There- 
iore it may be said that there is a consistent way of thinking in spite 
r.r different forms of each idea due to historical and geographical 
conditions. 

Chapter 31 

1 Tokwan Tada, Chibetto (Tibet), i^Sff. Helmut Hoffman, Quellen Zur 
Geschichtc der tibetischen Bon^Religion. (Akademie der Wissenschaften 
und diT Literatur. Abhandlungen der Geistes und sozialwissenschaft- 
lichen Klasse, 1950, no. 4.) The etymological meaning of “bon” is not 
clear (p. 1 37). The Bon religion exists in southwestern China and Nepal 
also. Cf. J. F. Rock, The Na-khi Ndga Cult an^ Related Ceremonies, 
passim; Giuseppe Tucci, Preliminaiy Report on ^ Scientific Expedi- 
tions in Nepal (Materials for the History of Nepa' :se History and Cul- 
ture, I . Serie Orientale, Roma, X. Is. M.E.O., 1956), 28-29. 

2 According to Bunkyd Aoki's information, who guided this lama. 

3 Susumu Yamaguchi, Chihettogo no Ktltd (Tibetan Language), 33-35. 
(Contained in the Iwanami Koza, “Tord-shichd.”) 

4 According to Reverend Tada’s information, the Bhadracarya-pranidhdna, 

the Manjusrt-paramdrthandmasamglti, the Sitdtaprtradharani CTohoku, 
Nos. 1C95, 360; 593) are most often used for ceremony, but 

the Saddharm ipun^rika is scarcely recited. 

5 Bunkyd Aoki, Chibetto-yiihi (Record of a Journey in Tibet), 334 * 

6 Tada, op.cit., 39; cf. Aoki, op.cit., ■'O. 

7 The following is according to Revcr^-iid Aoki's instruction. 

8 Giuseppe Tucci. Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, 

9 R. Nebesky de Wojkowitz, “State Oracle of Tibet,” The Modem Review, 
(December 1950), 479-480. 
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1 The Mahavpitjfatti, edited by Rydzaburo Sakaki, No. 859. (Chinese 
equivalent to this Sanskrit is: “bringing about (?) — ^numberless — Bud- 
dha's land — ^adornment — ^vow.”) 

2 E.g., a Tibetan sentence: ''nahi gcen jfo thams'cad hod-kyis bsad" can be 
translated in two ways: (i) “Tibetans killed all my brothers.” (2) “All 
my brothers were killed by Tibetans.” The copula “yin-pa” is here to be 
supplied. 

3 Cf. Tensen Yamagami, Bukkyo-ronri no Kenkyu to Chibetto-zokyd (Stud- 
ies on Buddhist Logic and the Tibetan Tripitaka), The Wayushi 
(1908), XII. 

4 Tibetan lama-students are required to study the five courses in the mon- 
astery, which require twenty years; the first three years are devoted to 
studies in logic. Tokwan Tada, Chibetto (Tibet), 3 iff. 

5 According to Reverend Tada's information, Tibetan studies in logic are 
based upon the PramdMvdrttika alone, while the Nydyabindu and the 
Pramanaviniicaya are scarcely studied. 

6 The following is according to Th. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, I 
(1932), 38, 57, 58. 

7 Ibid,, 46. This is to be compared with the fact that Japanese and Chi- 
nese Buddhists had never maintained logic to be a secular science, but 
rather a study ancillary to theology. 

8 According to Reverend Tada’s instructions, students are required to learn 
by heart a short commentary of Haribhadra on the Abhisamayalankdra 
(Tohoku Catalogue No. 3793). It maintained an authority almost 
equivalent to the holy scriptures, flaribhadra belonged to the line of 
Bhavya (Bhavaviveka), but his idea of sunyatd is different from Bhav- 
ya’s and rather nearer to that of Candrakirti. 

9 The texts which are often read in Tibet are more or less systematic. 
Cf. Shuki Yoshimura, Tibetan Buddhistology: The Basic Original Texts 
of Historical Lamaism (Kyoto: 1953), 5. 

10 G. Tucci, Mi wor Buddhist Texts, II, 9, 21-2, 52-65. 

1 1 Ekai Kawaguchi, Nihon-Bukkyo to Chibetto-Bukkyo tono Busshin-kwan 
no Sot ni tsuite (On the difference of the Concept of Buddha in Japanese 
and Tibetan Buddhism), Gendai-Bukkyd (March 1928), 31. 


Chapter 33 

1 Owing to the 'spread of Buddhism, Sanskrit terms also found their way 
into Japanese. In the Man'ydshu collection of ancient poems (c. 8th cen- 
tury), for example, such terms as to (stupa, pagoda) and Baramon 
(Brahmin) are found, and the word Sdkya appears in the Bussokuseki 
poems CBuddha-Paduka = footprints of Buddha). Other words gradually 
came to be used, but their number was never considerable. 
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2 Shinkichi Hashimoto, Kokugogaku Gairon (Survey of the Japanese Ian- 

(Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1946), 91. 

3 Ibid., 98. 

4 Ibid., 1 01. 

5 Daito Shimaji, Nihon Bukkyd Kydgakushi (History of Doctrines of Japa- 
nese Buddhism), (Tokyo: Meiji Shoin, 1935), 2. 

6 Kanzan Matsumiya, Sankyd Yoron (i76<^), Essential Outlines of Three 
Religions [Shintoism, Confucianism, Buddhism] in Nihon Jurin Sosho, 
(Series of Confucian Works in Japan), Kaisetsubu (Expository Section) 
II, 7. 

7 “The Japanese gradually took over most of Chinese civilization but reso- 
lutely refused to accept rhymed tonal poetry, civil service examinations, 
footbinding, and a number of other particular Chinese features.” A. L. 
Kroeber, Anihrofology (New York: 1948), 416. On the infiuence of 
Chinese thought upon the Japanese, cf. Sources of the Jajfanese Tradi- 
tion, compiled by Ryusaku Tsunoda, Wm. Theodore de Bary, Donald 
Keene, edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958), 54fF. 

8 Citt^c' in Taijo Tamamuro, Nihon Bukkydshi Gaisetsu (An Outline of 
Japanese Buddhism) (Tokyo: Ris 5 sha, 1942), 41. Cf. E. C. Rcischauer 
and J. K. Fairbank, East Asia, The Great Tradition (Boston: i960), 495: 
“With the Chinese writing system, the Japanese naturally adopted Chi- 
nese ways ')[ thinking. Among these, Buddhism and the Chinese concept 
of centralized government. . . .” 

9 Tcikichi Kida in Rekishi Chiri (History and Geography), XL, no. 2, 96f. 

10 Kogatsuin jinrei (1749-1817), Kydgydshinsho Kogi (Lectures on Shin- 
ran's Teaching of Practice, Faith, Attainment) in the Bukkyd Taikei edi- 
tion (Great Systems of Buddhism), 1334. Cf. the English translation of 
the original work of Shinran by Kosho Yamamoto <^Tokyo: Karinbunko, 

1958)- 

1 1 For example, cf. Tetsuro Watsuji, Nihon Seishinshi K^nkyu (Studies in 
the Intellectual History of Japan), (Tokyo: i953)» 348-349- 

12 Ten learned monks from the Tendai and Hosso sects took part in the 
religious debates held in a palace of the Imperial court of Japan. The 
Hosso school w'on and became the chief of the Six Sects of that time. 

Chapter 34 

’ Naoichi Miyaji, '’wgi-shi Faikei (Great Outlines of the History of Shin- 
toism), 6, 9. 

2 Yokyoku, Taisha (A Noh Song entitled “The Great Shrine’'^. 

3 Ftikyo hiyakushu Kosetsu (Lecture r the “Wild Winds T ght-Hundred 
Fold”), in Genchi Kato, Shinto no Snukyd Hattatsushiteki Kenkyu (A 
Study in the Religious Development of Shintoism), 935 - 

4 Cf. Doctrine of Tranquillity, 1 , Part 1 . (Taisho, XLVl, i c.) Eun Mayeda, 
Proceedings of Philosophical Institute, Tetsugakukan Kogiroku CShigaku 
Zasshi, 1923, 373—374). (Journal of Philosophic Studies.) 
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5 Kmmokushd, part 2: "Awakening to the Truth/' by Nichiren. (Tokyo: 
International Buddhist Society, i94i). 

6 See Chapter 18, 7th gdtha: Saddharma'pundarlka>sutra (edited by Unrai 
Ogiwara), 251, line 25; Astasahasrika (cf. Unrai Ogiwara), 51, line 
1 5; 572, lines 2-3; 666, line 7; etc. 

7 Shohogenzo, Shohd-jisso (Dogen's Essentials of the True Law), section 
on 'The True Nature of the Law.*' 

8 See "Profound Doctrine of the Lotus Sutra," VIII, Part 2. (Taisho, 
XXXIII, 783 b.) 

9 Shohogenzo, section on "Life and Death." 

I o Ihid., Busshd. Section on "The Buddha-Nature.*' 

I I Shasekishu, X, Part i . 

12 This sentence was composed in China based upon such sentences as 
"In the milk diere is the cream; in sentient beings there is the Buddha 
nature," and "If you have the desire to seek, you will find," in Maha 
prajna-paramitra-sutra, XXVIII. (Taisho, XII, 532 a, 533 b.) 

13 Shohogenzo, Bussho. 

14 Kegon-sutra, XXXVIII, chapter on the Ten Stages (TaishS, X, 194 a, 
533 O- 

15 Bonhun Daihokohutsu-kegonkyo Jujihon (edited by Ryuko Kondo), 98. 

16 Shohogenzo, Sangaiyuishin. (The Three Realms — Desire, Material 
Forms, Immaterial Forms — in Mind.) 

17 Ihid., Sokushin Zebutsu. (The Mind as the Buddha.) 

1 8 Ihid., Butsukojoji. (Manifesting the Buddha-nature.) 

19 Ihid., Uji. (The Reality of Time.) 

20 Ihid., Setsushin Setsucho. (Expounding the Mind is Expounding the 
Buddha-nature. ) 

2 1 Ihid., Hosshd. (The Nature of the Dharma.') 

22 Ihid., Setsushin Setsushd. 

23 Ihid., Sanjushichihon Bodaibunpo. (Chapter 37 on Steps to Enlighten- 
ment.) 

24 Yasusada Hiyane, Nihon Shukydshi, 828-829. (History of Japanese 
Religions.) 

25 Gomo Jigi (Explanations of Terms in the Mencius^, I, 3. 

26 Ddjitnon (Children's Questions), II, 39. 

27 Junsei Iwahashi, Sorai Kenkyu, 449. On Chu-tsu’s Li and Ch'i, cf. Fung 
YuTan, A Short History of Chinese Philosoffhy, edited and translated 
from the Chinese by D. Bodde, (New York: 1961), 296-303. 

28 Cf. Yaichi Haga, Kokuminsei Juron, 9 iff, (Ten Lectures on the National 
Character.) 

29 R. H. Blyth, Cultural East, I ( 1 947), 45. 

30 Manyoshu, III, 318. 

31 VI, 919. 

32 Ibid., V, 822. 

33 Ibid., Vf 824. 

34 Theragatha, 537, 538, 540, 544, 545. 
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35 Emperor Kazan (JEiga Monogfttari, Mihatenu Yume^< (Tales of 
Splendor, Futile Dreams.) 

36 Emperor Kazan (Zofeu Kokinshu, Shaki ky5ka). CSupplementary 
Ancient and Modem Collection, In Praise of ^>uddha.) 

37 Shobogenzo, Hotsumujoshin. (Manifestation of the Supreme Mind.) 

38 Nichiren also wrote a book named Somoku Jobutsu Kuketsu. (Attaining 
of Buddhahood even by shrubs.) 

39 This verse (gathd) is not found in the Sutra on Intermediate Existence 
(Antarabhava-sutra^. Perhaps someone composed this verse based upon 
tliis sutra. 

40 Dai jo Tokiwa, Nihon Bukkyo no Kenkyu, loyff. (Study of Japanese 
Buddhism.) 

4 1 I lakujo Ui, Bukkyo Hanron (An Outline of Buddhism), II, 337. 

42 Sec supra, Part I, Chapter 9. 

43 Yaichi Haga, Kokuminsei Juron (Ten Lectures on the National Charac- 
ter), 70. 

44 Ibid., 65-67. 

45 Ryochu Shioiri, Dengyd Daishi to Hokkekyd (Master Dengyo and the 
I A Sutra), (in Nihon Bukkyo no Rekishi to Rinen [History and Con- 
cepts of Japanese Buddhism], compiled by Seiichird Ono and Shinsh 5 
Hanayama), iiyff. 

46 See Hokke Shuku (Excellency of the Lotus Sutra), by Saicho, II; 
Dengyo Daishi Zenshu (Complete Works of Master Dengyo), II, 265— 
266, 2H0 

47 Sokushin Jobutsugi Shiki (Personal Remarks on the Doctrine of Becoming 
Buddha while One Is Living), [Tendaishu Sosho (Collected Writings 
of the Tendai Sect), Annen Senshu (Works of Annen)], II, 210. 

48 These words in Bodai Shimon (Treatise on the Bodhi mind) are said to 
have been written by Nagarjuna. 

49 Myoichime Gohenji (Reply to a woman Myoichi). 

50 Jushiki Kanjo Kudenshd (Oral Teachings on the v nsecration of a New 
Appointment). 

51 Shasekishu (“Collection of Sands and Pebbles' — Anecdotes), II, Part i. 

52 “The Sacred Mountain' here is a Japanese equivalent for Gfdhrakuta, 
See Jimyd Hokke Mondosho (Questions and Answers on Keeping the 
Lotus Sutra); Toki dono Gohenji (Reply to Esquire Toki), etc. 

53 Honen Shonin Gydjo Ezu (Explanations and Pictu’-'^ Illustrating the Acts 
of St Honen). 26. 

54 Cf. Yuishinsho Mon-i (Essentials of the Book of Faith). 

55 Shobogenzo Zuimonki (Gleanings of the Sayings of Master Ddgen), II. 
Tsunoda, Keene, and De Bary, Sources of Japanese Trdition, 254-255. 
Dogen refers here to Kukai's asset .on of the identity of mind and body, 
and the possibility of achieving liberation “in the body” in this life. 

56 Shdbdgenzo, op.cit., chapter on Busshd (Buddha-nature). 

57 Roankyo (Lit. “Ass-Saddle Bridge” — ^Randcm Sayings, by Zen Priest 
Shosan Suzuki), last part, 71. 
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58 Soon Zakki (Miscellanies in a Hermitage, by Echu), Part II, 26. 

59 Shinto Gohusho (Five Major Works of Shintoism), in Kokushi Taikei 
(Great Scries of Japanese I listoi^O. VII, 3 1 . 

60 Hikosan Shugen Saihi In jin Kuketsushu (Oral Teachings of Esoteric 
Shugen Practice in Mt. Hiko), Part i, in Japanese Scriptures of Bud 
dhism, Section on Shugen C^ihomiaizokyo, Shiigenshoshohu. Part 2, 533, 

549) 

61 Masatomo Manha, Nihon Jukydron (Essays on Japanese Confucian' 
ism), 89. 

62 Taiheiki (Chronicle of the Muromachi Period), XVI. 

63 Genkoshakusho (Historiography of Japanese Buddhism), XIII. 

64 Shobogenzo, of.cit., chapter on Sanjushichihon Bodaibumpo (3 7 chapters 
on Enlightenment Stages). 

65 Shutsujo Kogo (Monologue after Meditation), XXV, Zatsu. 

66 Ayarahga, heiausgegeben von W. Sdiubring, I, 27, i, iSt, 

67 Ibid., 1 , 1, 6 , 2 (p. 5, line 8). 

68 Shdbdgenzd, op.cit., chapter on Shdji (Life and death). 

69 Yaichi Haga, op.cft., 91—1 16. 

70 Manydshu (Collection of Myriad Leaves), VIII (1959). 

71 Ibid., XX (4468). 

72 Cf. Ichiro Hori, Inton Shiso ni oheru Ningensei eno Shibo ("Search for 
Humanity in a Life of Seclusion"), Teiyii Rinri, Nos. 7—8 (1947). 

73 In Tamakatsuma, X, Motoori Norinaga Zenshu (Collected Works of 
Norinaga Motoori), FV, 236. See also Tsunetsugu Muraoka, Motoori 
Norinaga (1928), 430IF. Motoori's judgment on the Shih Ching is based, 
of course, on the moralizing interpretation of the songs in that book 
given by the Confucianists. 

74 See Junsei Iwahashi, Sorai Kenkyu (Study on Sorai Ogyu), 433. 

75 Ibid., 

76 See, e.g., Motoori Norinaga, Genji Monogatari Tama-no-ogushi (Jewels 
of the Comb [i.e. Commentary] on the Talc of Genji), in Motoori 
Norinaga Zenshu, V, i i35fF. 

77 In Bendo (TTie Practice of the Way), Nihon Jurin Sosho, Ronhen-bu, 1 4. 

78 In Dazai’s Keizai-roku (Essays on Economy), I, fol. i o. 

79 In Seigaku Mondd (Questions and Answers on Religious Scholarship), 3, 
quoted in Inoue Tetsujiro, Nihon Kogakuha no Tetsugaku (Philosophy 
in the Japanese Classical Study School), 693. 

80 Ibid., quoted in Inoue, op.cit., 698. 

8 1 Gakusoku (Rules for Study), 7, quoted in Iwahashi, op.cit., 231. 

82 Okina Mondd (Questions and Answers with an Elder), i, a, Toju Sensei 
Zenshu (Collected Works of Master Toju), III, 76. 

83 Kod&taii (Outline of the Ancient Way), 3, Hirata Atsutane Zenshu 
(Collected Works of Atsutane Hirata), VIII, 69. 

84 See the various versions of his works written in Kona characters, ]iun 
Sonja Zenshu (Collected Works of Master Jiun), III. 

85 From the Genji Monogatari (Tale of Genji), quoted in Yasusada Hiyane, 
Nihon Shuky&shi (History of Japanese Religion), 410. 
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86 From the Eiga Monogatari, quoted in I liyane, op.cit., 410. 

87 Shaschishu, III h, edited by Ebars Taizo, 106. 

88 Kofukuji sojo rSubmitted Documents of the Kofuku Temple), in Dai- 
Nippon Bukkyo Zemho (The Great Collection of Japanese Buddhist 
Works) eXXIV. 107. 

89 Honen Shonin Gyojo czu, XXI, in Jddo-shu Zensho, XVI, 240. 

90 Shogu Mondd sho (Questions and Answers on the Wise and Foolish), in 
Showa Shinshu Nichiren Shonin Imon-zenshu, I, 474. 

91 Fujiwara Arifusa, Nomori no Kagami (Mirror of a Field- Watcher), II, in 
Gunsho-ruiju, 2nd ed., XXI, 263. 

92 Sec Master Butsujo Kokushi, Daibai-zan Yawa (Night Tales [i.e. Infor- 
mal Sermons] in Mt. Daibai) in Zenmon Hogo-shu, II, 6o3f. 

93 Honen Shonin Gydjd^zu^. XXII, in Jddo-shu Zensho, XVI, 20. 

94 In his letter to Kiogo Shijo, in Shdwa Shinshu Nichiren Shonin Inunu 
zenshu, II, 1 407. 

95 In Shugen Shitnpi Gyohd Fuju-shu (Collection of Amulets in Esoteric 
Shugen Practices), VII, Nihon Dai-zokyo, Shugen Shosho-bu, II, 101. 
(Section of Commentary on Shugen*s Works.) 

96 Nembutsu Myogi-shii (Collections of Nomenclatures of Invocation to ’: 
Amitabha), II, in Jodd-shu Zensho (Collected Wod of Jodo Sect), 

376. 

97 In his letter to Kingo Shijo, in Showa Shinshu Nichiren Shdnir lon- 
zenshii, 1, 866. 

98 At the end of his play, Sonezaki Shinju, in Kindai Niho^ xngdku 
Taikei (Great Scries of Modern Japanese Literature), VI, 24^ 

99 jakumetsu-iraku in Japanese. 

Shibun-ritsu (Books of Discipline in Four Sections), XXIII C shd, XXII, 
153 a); sec also Shibun-ritsu Sampan Fuketsu Gydji-shd (ihid,, XL, 

2 a). 

1 01 Bassui Zenji Hogo (Buddhist Teachings of Zen Master Bassui) edited by 
D. T. Suzuki, 5 1 . 

102 A Bodhisattva is a future Buddha who wants to save all living beings. 

103 Shugi-washo (Books on Religious Doctrines s X. 

104 Kdsho Bosatsu Kydkun Chdmon-shu (Collection of Lectures by Kosho 
Bodhisatt\'a), in Kokubun Tohd Bukkyd Sosho (Collection of Japanese 
Buddhist Books), Ildgo-bu (Section on Sayings), 99-’ ^o. 

105 Nissagoiya-pacittiva, 18-.40; 23; 28; Pacittiya, 10-11. Cf. H. Nakamura, 
in Nihon Rckislu (Japanese History) (November-December 1949). 

106 Hakujo Lli, Zcndiu shi Kenkyu Q:\ Study on the History of the Zen 
Sect), 3fF. (Tokyo; Iwanami, 1039^^ 

107 Eisai (i 141--121 5) was the foundci f the Rinzai sect of Zen Buddhism 
in 1191. 

108 Tflislw. LXXX, 7 b. 

109 Ibid,, 12 a. 

no Sdto Kydkai Shushdgji, 22. Cf. Gleanings from Sdtd-Zen, edited by Ernest 
Shikaku Hunt (Honolulu: Sotd Mission, i960), 27. 

Ill H. Nakamura. Hhi (Benevolence) (Kyoto: 1956), passim. 
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112 The Seventeen-Article Constitution attributed to Prince Shotoku, X. 

113 See Yaichi Haga, Kokuminsei Juron (Ten Lectures on the National Char- 
acter), 257. 

114 The only parallel to this may be found in some ancient Indian coun- 
tries to the west of the Ganges, as we are told in Fa-hsien's Fa-kuo-chi 
(Travel Records of the Buddhist Countries), and Hsiian-tsang's Hsi-yu- 
chi (Travel Records of the Western Lands), II. 

115 See Masaharu Anesaki, Kirishitan Hakugai-shi-chu no Jimbutsu-jiseki 
(History of Christian Persecutions: Persons and Their Acts). 476f. 

116 See Tokan Tada, Chihetto (Tibet), i i3ff.; Bunkyo Aoki, Chihetto Yiihi 
(Trav« ] in Tibet), i65fF. 

1 17 In his Oj5-taiyd~sho (An Outline of How to be Reborn into the Pure 
Land), Showa Shinshti Honen Shdnin Zenshu (Collected Works of 
Saint Honen), 6 if. 

118 Honen Shdnin Gydjd Ezu (Illustrations of the Acts of Saint Honen), 
XXI, in Showa Shinshu Honen Shdnin Zenshu, X\^I, 241. 

1 19 See Ichiro Hori, ”Shinkd no Heizonsei ni isuite*' (On the Co existence of 
Different Faiths) in Riwri, No. 543 (October 1948). 

120 See Shinsho Hanayama, Hokke-gisho no Kenkyu (Studies on the Com- 
mentary on the Lotus Sutra) 664(1. This doctrine is called The Teach- 
ing of Manzen Ddki. 

1 21 Ibid., 11 y{. 

1 22 Ibid., 460. 

1 23 In his Jushichi-jd no Kempd (The Seventeen- Article Constitution). 

1 24 In the Kydkijikoku-shd (A Treatise on the Teaching, the Propensity, the 
Time, and the Country), Shdwa Shinshu Nichiren Shdnin Jmon zenshu, 
1 . 450 - 

125 The Rydjin Hishd, a poetical work ascribed to Emperor Go Shirakawa 
(1127— 1192). In Nihon Koten-zensho (Q)llcction of Japanese Ancient 
Works), II, 7 if. 

126 See his Keiranshuyd-shu, quoted in Taijo Tamamuro, Nihon Bukkyo-shi 
Gaisetsu (Outline History of Japanese Buddhism), 221. 

127 In his Go-bunshd 3, jo; see also ibid., 2, 3; in Kdchu Rennyo Shdnin 
O-fumi Zenshu, cf. 24S. 

1 28 In the Sekihei-kahd (Disciplines of the Monastery at the Sekihei Moun- 
tain), quoted in Motosue I^ida, Edo-jidai Bungaku Kdsetsu, 14. 

129 In the Kokiji-kitei (The Regulations of the Kokiji Temple), Article No. 
13, quoted in Daijo Tokiwa, Nihon Bukkyd no Kenkyu (Studies of Japa- 
nese Buddhism), 526. 

130 In the chapter on Emperor Y 5 mei in the Nihonshoki (Chronicles of 
Japan). 

131 See Zennosuke Tsuji, Nihon Bukkyd-shi no Kenkyu (Studies on the His- 
tory of Japanese Buddhism), 96. 

132 Ikfd., 56. 

133 In the dmf Daifukujl numjo (Documents of the Daifuku Temple in dmi), 
quoted in Tsuji, of.eH., 175. 
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1 34 See Yasusada Hiyane, of.cit, 634. 

135 See Kanshi Kagamishima, Chusei-buhkyoto no Jingikan to sono Bunka 
(Concept of God among Medieval Buddhists and Their Culture), in 
Shukyd-kenkyu (1940), 813. 

136 Shoku-nihonkoki (Continued Chronicles of Japan), V, Asahi Shimbun- 
sha, editor, 94. 

137 In his preface to a poem in Manyoshu (Collection of Myriad Leaves), 
V, in Kokka Taikei (Great Series of Japan), II, 1 56. 

138 Edo-hungaku-kenkyu (Studies in the Literature of the Edo Period), 14. 

139 Fuju Fuse-ha (Non-receiving, Non-giving School). This branch of the 
Nichiren sect, founded in 1595 by the bonze Nichio, was forbidden to- 
gether with the Christian religion in 1614. 

140 Kitabatake Chikafusa (1293-1354), in his Jinnoshotoki (A History of 
the Legitimate Line of the Divine Emperors), bk. 1, Gunsho-ruiju, 
XXIX, I. 

1 4 1 Quoted in Hiyane, op.cit,, 679!. 

142 TTiis material has been quoted from Genchi Kato, Shinto no shukyo- 
hattatushi-teki Kcnkyu (Studies on Shintoism from the Viewpoint of 
Insiorual Dcvelopiuent), 95of., and Hiyane, op.cit,, 8 i 61 F. 

143 From Prince Shotoku’s Seventeen- Article Constitution. 

144 See his Shdmangyd-gisho, ch. Ichijo; cf. Shinsho Hanayama, Nihon no 
Bukkyd (Japanese Buddhism), lozflF. 

145 Eihei-shingi (Rules of the Eihei Temple"^, Bendo-ho, Dogen 7 enji Shingi, 
edited by Doshu Okubo, 43. 

146 Kydgyoshinsho, op,cit.. Chapter 2, Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo, CXXXIII, 
591 a. 

147 Honzon Mondo-sho (Questions and Answers on the Main Buddha), 
Showa Shinshu Nichiren Shonin Imonzenshu, of.cit. II, 1721!. 

1 48 In his Letter to the Nun Kubo, ibid,, II, 1 768. 

149 Daito Shimaji, Tendai Kydgaku-shi (History of Tend. Theology), 492. 

1 50 Sado'gosho (Letters from Sado), Showa Shinshu Nichiren Shonin Imon- 
zenshu, op.cit., 1, 842. 

151 In the Kyokipkoku-sho, and ihe Shogu Mordo-sho, Showa Shinshu Nichi- 
ren Shdnin Imon-zenshu, I, 447!. and 579!. In his two volume work, 
Senji-sho (Cx)nsiderations on the Times), Nichiren elaborates on how 
other sects are not fit for his time; see Shdwa Shinsh‘ii Nichiren Shonin 
Imon zenshu, 1 , 1 1 89- 1241. 

152 Honcho- jin ja-ko Discourses on Japanese Shrines), quoted in Masatomo 
Bamba, Nihon Jukyo-shi (History of Japanese Confucianism), io3fF. 

153 In the preface to the Honcho- jin ja-ko, Razan Sevisei Bunshv 'I, 1 1 8. 

1 54 Razan Bunshu (Collected Essays of Ra -n), LVI. 

155 Okina Mondo (Dialogues with an Elder), III, Toju Sensei Zenshu (Col- 
lected Works of Master Toju), III, 248. 

156 Ibid., 2^1. 

157 In his Miwa Monogatari (Tales of the Miwa Shrine), VII, Banzan 
Zenshu (Collected Works of Banzan) V, 67. Elsewhere he says: 
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“If Chinese sages should come to Japan they would subscribe to Shinto 
which has been our traditional Way/' CBanzan Zenshu, I, 1 2.) 

1 58 Quoted in Hiyane, op.cit, 943. 

159 See Sabui5 lenaga, Chusei Bukkyoshisd-shi Kenkyu CStudies on the His- 
tory of Medieval Buddhist Thought), 104, and Iwahashi, op.cit., 301. 

160 Jindai-Kuhetsu COral Tradition on the Divine Age), quoted in Hiyane, 
oft.cit., 660. 

161 Kokuiho (Discourses on the Genuine Thought of Japan), Kamo Mahuchi 
Zenshu (Collected Works of Kamo Mabuchi), X, 368. 

1 62 Okiva no Fumi (Letters of an Elderly Man), Chapter 6. 

1 63 Ihid., Chapter i . 

164 We do not contend that the Japanese thinkers mentioned above did 
not ever admit the universality of the Way. Banzan Kumazawa, for in- 
stance, said: 'The Way is the Way of all gods, heaven and earth. It is 
universally valid throughout the whole world, China, and Japan." 
Shu^-washo (Book of Righteousness and Harmony), Chapter 11, 
Banzan Zenshu, I, 286. 

1 65 In colloquial Japanese, **sutu** (to do). 

166 See B. Spuler, Die Goldene Horde (Leipzig: 1943), and also Die Mon- 
golen in Iran (Berlin: 1955). 

167 At the rededication of a famous Buddhist temple in October 1958, the 
numerous sake barrels piled up as offerings in front of the temple and 
the booths advertising various brands of whisky certainly were in con- 
trast to the original teaching of the Buddha. 

1 68 Yaichi Haga, op.cit, 121. 

169 In the Ryojin HJsho (a collection of popular songs), II, i c., 1 04. 

170 Hojoki (The Private Papers of Kamo no Chomei of the Ten-Foot-Squarc- 
Hut), Iwanami Bunko edition, 6 if. 

171 In the introduction to the Iwanami Bunko edition of the Hojoki, 4. 

172 T surezuregusa, Chapter i o QNihon Koten-Bungaku T aikct, XXX, 97 ) . 

173 See Yaichi Haga, op.cit., 1 zbff . 

174 Man'ydshii, No. 3846. 

175 See Otoo Fujii, Edo Bungaku Kenkyu (A Study of Literature in the Edo 
Era), 7off. 

176 Ihid^, io8ff. 

177 Kensh&jobutsu-gan-hdsho (An Advertisement of the Pill for Becoming a 
Buddha), in Zenmon-hogo-shu (Collection of Zen Buddhist Teachings), 
II, 239 f. 

1 78 Hyakuhatchoki (a pun on the three religions, each represented by a rea- 
son, in Japanese ri, which also stands for a distance of about M4 of a 
mile). 

179 See Motosue Ishida, Edojidai Bungaku Kosetsu (A Survey of Literature 
in the Edo Era), 9. 

180 See Haga, op.cit, Kokuminsei Juron (Ten Essays on the National Char- 
acter), 142ff. 
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1 8 1 See, for instance, H. Keyserling, Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen CTravcl 
Diary of a Philosopher), 583. 

Chapter 35 

1 Izuru Shimmura, Gengogdku Josetsu (Introduction to Linguistics) 
(Tokyo: Kobundo, 1923). 172. 

2 Nyojd Zenji Goroku (Analects of Zen Master Ju-ching), I (Taisho, 
XLVIII, I2I c). 

3 This can be seen in Sanskrit and German, for example. 

4 In his novel, Deutsche Liebe. Max Muller relates the story of the pure 
love of a noble youth for a princess. The princess speaks to the youth 
as follows: 

“We were close friends as children; and surely this relation be- 
tween us has not changed. Then, I cannot say 'Sie* when I speak to you, 
as to a stranger. But it*s not right for me to use the familiar word 'du,' 
so the only thing we can do is to talk in English. [In English] Do you 
understand me?” 

Morimine Sagara, translator, Ai wa Eien ni (Love Is Everlasting), 
33. This is the same problem we have in Japanese. 

5 Tiunsuciicrts of the \siatic Society of Japan (1925), 78-79. 

6 A very similar phenomenon occurs in languages structurally close to Japa- 
nese, such as Mongolian and Manchurian. 

7 Cf. Makura no-soshi, 21, in which the plural form kodomo-domo (chil- 
dren -|- pkiral) is used. 

8 Is there not some relevance to this in the usage in Japanese dialect of 
ware (“!' ) in the sense of “you”? I wish specialists would instruct me 
on this point. 

9 Doshu Okuho, editor, Dogen Zenshi Shingi (Rules Ordained by Master 
Dogen), (Iwanatni Bunko series), 95. 

I o Dhammapada in Pali, No. 288. 

I I Ihid.j No. 160 

I 2 Ibid., Nos. 236, 238, 380. 

13 Aydrauga, i. 3. 3. 4. 

1 4 Prince Shotoku’s Seventeen- Article Constitution, 2. 

I 5 Tetsuro Watsiiji, Sound Shiso To Sono Dcntd (The Idea of Reverence for 
the Emperor and Its Tradition), 94. 

16 Fujiwara Teika, in his Eika Taigai (Principles of Poetic Composition), 
says: “There is no master of waka (Japanese poetry). We learn from 
older poems alone. Who, having steeped himself in the old style and 
learned words from our predecessors, will not be able to uTite poetry?” 

17 The “pillow-word” O^takiira-kotoba') chihayahurn (greatly -owerful) w'as 
prefixed both to kami (god) and u, (clan). This may be because the 
uji-no-kami (clan head) was originally a god. There are a good many 
questions concerning the ujigami (clan deity) which should be dis- 
cussed further, but I cannot go into them here. Cf. E. O. Reischauer 
and J. K. Fairbank, East Asia: The Great Tradition (Boston: 1958). 
469-471. 
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18 Cf. Naoichi Miyachi, Jingishi Taikei (Outline of the History of the 
Deities^ ^4* **There are cases where the ujigotni is not an ancestral god, 
as for example, the Isonokami Shrine of the Mononobe clan. Then, too, 
there are ujigami who were ancestral gods, two important examples of 
which are the worship of Amenokoyane-no mikoto by the Nakatomi clan 
at the Hiraoka Shrine in Kawachi province, and the worship of Futotama 
no-mikoto by the Imibe clan at the Futotama Shrine in Yamato prov- 
ince” Qbid., 25). Many points in connection with the clan system must 
unfortunately be omitted. Cf. Reischauer and Fairbank, op.cit., 474. 

19 Tetsurd Watsuji, op.cit., Sonno Shiso To Souo Dent 6 (Reverence to the 
Em"*eror and Its Tradition), 46-47. 

20 Koki.minsei Juron, op.cit., 5 iff. [Reischauer and Fairbank (op.cit., 540, 
628) insist on the subordination of the family in Japan to the clan and 
to the State. — Editor’s note.] 

21 Mflw’ydsku, XVIII. 

22 Gempei Seisuiki, XXI (Record of the Rise and Fall of the Minamoto and 
Taira clans. 857—1185). 

23 Ushiuma (Cows and Horses), Suhajikami (Vinegar Leaves). 

24 Sandai Jitsuroku (Annals of the Reigns of the Three Emperors), under 
the i6th day of the loth month of the second year of Jokan (860 a.d.). 

25 Kaoru Nakada, *'Waga Taiko ni Tochi no Sonraku Kyoyusei ya Kazoku 
Kyosansei ga atta fea” (“Did Ancient Japan Have an Equal Division of 
Land Use and a Communal Family Systemr”), in the law-journal 
Horitsu Shitnpd, No. 737 (July 1947). 

26 Based on a lecture delivered by Professor Takeyoshi Kawashima at the 
first conference of the Oriental Culture Institute (Toyo Biinka Kenkyu- 
kat), November 8, 1947. 

27 I am indebted to Professor Noboru Niida for facts on the adoption of 
children in recent China. 

28 Masatomo Bamba, Nihon ]nky 6 -ron (A Stiiclv on Confucianism in 
Japan), 134, 188. 

29 For example, the custom of kancoya practiced in the vicinity of the city 
of Mishima in Shizuoka prefecture and in part of the Izu peninsula. 
Kaneoya (also known as kanaoya) means “the tooth blackening parent.” 
The name takes ks origin from the fact that, at a wedding, someone was 
named kaneoya and presented the new bride with a tooth-blackening 
implement. (Takeyoshi Kawashima, Toshitaka Shiomi, “Kancova ni 
tsuite,” in Minzokugaku Kenkyu, XII, No. i , 33!!.) 

30 One also finds such sentiments as “although the Perfect One desires to 
enter Nirvana, a father cannot bear to cast his son into the flames and 
turn his back on him.” Shinsho Hanayama, Hokke Gisho no Kcnkyii 
(Studies on the Commentary on the Lotus Sutra), 480. 

3 1 Kyodaisho (Treatise on Proper Brotherly Attitudes). 

32 Hyoeshi-dono Gohenji (Reply to Mr. Hydeshi). 

33 "One forgets his own body and soul, placing himself in the home of 
Buddha; one relies on Buddha and follows him. Then, one uses no bodily 
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Strength, nor exercises power of mind, but separates from birth and death, 
and becomes a Buddha.” — Shoho Genzo (Essence of Buddhism) by 
Dogen. 

34 With the Christian persecution of the Tokugawa period, the household 
Buddhist shrine spread throughout the countr/. Ikko (Jodo Shin sect) 
believers call it the naibuisu (interior Buddha), which they worship in a 
thoroughgoing manner. At the morning and the evening services, the 
religious sentiments of the children are nurtured, and their character 
trained. In the Ikko sect in particular the image of Buddha or the Holy 
Name is central and the ceremonies honoring ancestral spirits are an 
accretion due to the racial characteristics of the faith of Japan” Quoted 
from Dai jo Tokiwa, Shina Bukkyd no Kenkyu (A Study of Chinese 
Buddhism) (Tokyo: 1943), III, 80. 

35 ‘Home Buddhist chapels (hutsudan^ are peculiar to Japan, and are 
generally not found in China or Korea. They are an expression of the 
ancestor- worship of the Japanese race. ... I have not investigated every 
part of China, but, from my own casual observation, I never saw a home 
chapel centered about the Buddha. From late reports we learn that there 
are Buddhist altars in the gardens of middle- and upper-class homes in 
Siinnsi and Mcng-c\iang. Whether these have the same significance as 
the Japanese hutsudan is yet to be investigated. I believe that the home 
Buddhist chapel centering about the Buddha may be a peculiarly Japa- 
nese phenomenon.” Daijo Tokiwa, Nihon Bukkyd no Kenkyu (A Study 
of Japanese Buddhism), 61-62. “Since there is nothing corresponding 
to them in Korea, it is probably safe to assert that they are absent from 
the Korean tradition. [In China] in the homes of the gentry there are, 
of course, rooms in w^hicb the ancestors are worshiped, the question 
being whether such places are centered about the statue of the Buddha. 
W'hcrevcr vou go, for instance, in niches at entrances, there are Taoist 
images, and there are also statues of Kuan-yin at api" ‘priate spots in the 
house; but arc thev not quite apart from the worship c ncestral spirits?” 
(Ibid., 80-81). The Chinese %utsudan” is a home a^tar, above which 
hangs a large colored triptych of the Buddha, the Law, and the Priest- 
hood; on a table in front are offered cakes, fruit, and vegetables, but meat 
and fish are strictly prohibited. Here altars are adorned with a doban (a 
part of banner used in Buddhist ceremonies). Cf. dc Groot, Religious 
Systems of China (Leyden: 1892), 6 vols. CChiigoku Shiikyo Seido, 
translated by Kinzaburd Shimizu and Hakudo Oginume), I, 123. "In 
Tibet, even the ] -orcst households have butsudan, which are the center 
of the religious ccrcmcnies of the family. Butsudan are placed in guest 
rooms.” (Tokan Tada, Chibetto [Tibet] in Iwanami Shinshn, 59). How- 
ever, in Tibet, too, they appear tc have no special cc .cction w'ith 
ancestor-worship. 

36 TanniJio. English versions: The Tannisho (1 ract on Deploring the 
Heterodoxies^: An Important Textbook of Shin Buddhism founded by 
Shinran (i 1 73-1262), translated by Tosui Iinadate (Kyoto: Eastern 
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Buddhist Society, 1928); Tannisho: A Tract Deploring Heresies of 
Faith CKyoto: Higashi Honganji, 1961), in commemoration of the 
700th anniversary of Shinran’s death ( 1 262). 

37 Cf. Taijo Tamamuro, Nihon Bukkyo-shi Gaisetsu (Outline of the His- 
tory of Japanese Buddhism), 194. 

38 Yoshiharu Scott Matsumoto, ^^Contemporary Japan: The Individual and 
the Group,'* Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New 
Series, L, Part i (January i960). 

39 Ibid., 38. 

40 Ibid., 60. 

41 E. O. Reischauer, The United States and Japan (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univi rsity Press, 1950), 86. 

41a Cf. H. Nakamura, “Basic Features of the Legal, Political, and Economic 
Thought of Japan” in Charles A. Moore, editor. Philosophy and Culture 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1962), 631-646. 

42 TTie first article of the Injunctions reads as follows: “Harmony is precious; 
obedience is to be most honored. Men all have their particular interests, 
and there are few enlightened ones among them. Consequently they 
may disobey their lords and parents, and quarrel with the neighboring 
villages. But when those above are harmonious and those below arc well 
disposed, and there is accord in their discussions, then matters progress 
spontaneously. If this is the case, what is there which will not succeed?” 

43 Masatomo Bamba, op.cit., 83. 

44 Ibid., 226-227. 

45 Under the first day, hinoe tora of the 2nd month, spring, 2nd year of the 
reign of the Empress Suiko (594 a.d.). 

46 “In the Kaimokusho it is said: ‘Those of all sentient beings w’ho must bo 
respected are three, namely, master, teacher, and parent.* I say, these three 
occur in Confucianism, both orthodo.x and heterodox. The purpose of this 
book Kaimokusho is to reveal the master-parcnt teacher doctrine in Bud 
dhism. Although the teaching of master-parent-teacher indeed does ap- 
pear among Confucians and pagans, yet, when the Buddhist doctrine of 
master-parent-teachcr is revealed, all these become as retainers, pupils, 
and children. TTierefore it is proper that the highest expression of the 
master-parent-teacher doctrine be found among Buddhists. It may be 
asked, what is the nature of this Buddhist doctrine of master-parent - 
teacher that you talk about: I answer, that is a further question, which I 
propose to deal with in due course.” Nitcho, Kaimokusho Shikcmmott 
(Private Comments on the Awakening to the Truth) No. i, in 
Nichirenshu Shugaku Zensho (Complete Works on the Religious 
Studies of t^i<; Nichiren Sect), Choshi Gosho Kemmonshu (Comments 
on Nichiren's Works by Rev. Cho) No. i, p. 19 1. There is also a work by 
Nichiren called Shushishin Gosho (Writings on Master-Teacher-Parent). 
On the question of the master-teacher-parent doctrine in the Nichiren 
sect, see, for example, Chid Yamakawa, Hokke Shisoshijo no Nichiren 
Shonin (Saint Nichiren in the History of Hokke Thought), 643!!. 
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47 He further says: "In my opinion, there are three authorities for the 
Japanese from the Emperor down to the masses of the people. These are 
first, parents; second, teachers; third, service of the lord.'* Shimoyama 
Goshosoku (A Reply to the Constable of Shimoyama). 

48 In the judaijushd (Chapter of the Ten Vows) of the Shoman Sutra, there 
is this text: "From this day until enlighteniricnt, in the various situations 
where veneration and respects are due, do not be arrogant.** The Shontan- 
gyo Hokutsu comments, "Parents and teachers are to be venerated, elder 
brothers and sisters are to be respected.” (Taisho, XXXVII, 22 a.) How- 
ever, Prince Shotokii in his commentary Shdman-gyd Gisho (I, 14 b) says, 
"three categories are to be venerated, those of the rank of elder brother 
are to be respected.” In other words, whereas the Shoman-gyo Hokutsu 
lists only "parents and teachers** among those to be venerated, Prince 
Shotoku mentions three, adding "sovereign** to the traditional two. 
(Shinsho Hanayama, Shoman-gyd Gisho no Kenkyii, 431.) 

Myoku comments " 'Three categories are to be venerated* means 
soveieign, parent and teacher. . . .'* (Nihon Bukkyd Zensho edition, 
Co»^j ^ '^/orks on J?»panese Buddhism, x i b.) 

Gyonen, citing the text of Myoku, says, "The sovereign and the 
other two categories are all to be venerated; all those of the rank of 
elder brother are to be respected** CShogenki VI, in Nihon Bukkyo 
Zensho editijn, 6 b). (Shinsh5 Hanayama, op.ciu, 468, note 217.) 

49 Hoonjo (A Treatise on Reciprocation). 

50 Hagakurckikigaki (Comments on the Way of the Samurai) No. 2 
Owanami Bunko edition, 1 14). 

51 Tetsubun Miyazaka, Zen ni okeru Ningen Keisei (Formation of Man in 
Zen), 210, 221. 

52 Hakuon Saigusa, Miura Baien no Tetsugaku (Miura Bt’«-*’^*s Philosophy), 
530. See also 301, 517. 

53 Masaharu Anesaki, Kirishitan Hakugaishichu no Jimbutiu Jiseki (Acts 
of Persons in the History of the Persecution of Christianity), 479. Also 
Kirishitan Dendo no Kohai (Rise and Fall of Christian Missions), 789flF. 

54 Anesaki, Kirishitan Dendo no Kohai, 778. 

55 Ibid., ySiS. However, not all apostates from Christianity took their 
stand on the basis of the morality of rank. For example, the Hakirishitan 
of Suzuki Shosan docs not bring up morality of rank bui criticizes Chris- 
tianity in a lationa* manner. However, such an attitude is quite excep- 
tional in the Tokugawa period. See also Seiyo Kibun (Records of the 
West), III. 

56 Kemmyo Nakazawa, Shijo no Shinran '^^hinran as a Histori Person). 
This work of pure scholarship has been refuted by Bunsho Yamada in his 
Shinshu^hiko (Historical Studies on the Shin Sect), but the fact remains 
that there are no materials which constitute positive proof that Shiran 
was the son of Arinori Hino. 

57 Sado Gokanki Sho (Sojourn in Sado). 

58 Honzon Mondo Sho (Questions and Answers on the Principal Buddha). 
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59 Similar assertions are found elsewhere in the works of Nichiren. 
‘‘Nichiren, in this incarnation, was born a poor and lowly man; he came 
forth from a family of Candala'* (S^ido Gosho). “He who is born of a 
poor and lowly family* (prophesied in the Hatsunaion Sutra) is I.” 
Kaimokiisho (Awakening to the Truth), II. 

60 Kokuhun Tdhd Bukkyd Sosho (Series of Buddhist Works in Japanese); 
Denkibu (Section on Biography), Part i, 432. 

61 Zennosuke Tsuji, Nihon Bunka to Bukkyd (Japanese Culture and Bud- 
dhism), 56; Shoson Miyamoto, Chudo Shisd oyobi sono Hattatsu (The 
Thi ight of the Middle Path and Its Development). Cf. Tsunoda, 
Keene, De Bary, editors. Sources of Japanese Tradition, 27 

62 “Now. Great Nippon is the land of the gods. The gods come out from 
Paradise and assume the form of local manifestations of the Buddha. 
Naturally this should be the land where the Law of Buddha is most 
w'idespread.” (Sakahoko.) 

63 Gessui Gosho (Epistle of Nichiren). 

64 Hojo Tokintune ni Atdru Sho (Message Addressed to the Regent Toki 
mune). 

65 Kanke Bunso, III (Kiniiio Burned. II, 24 in Kita-no shi') (Collected Writ- 
ings of Michizane Sugawara [845-903], in Records of Kitano Shrine)- 

66 Sazan Kan (Reminiscences in Late Years) (1748-1827), Fuyu no 
Hikagc, I, in Nihon Jurin Sosho, Kaisetsu bu (Japanese Scries of Con- 
fucian Writings), II, 9-10. 

67 Kamo Toki, Synopses of Lectures on Mencius, I, in Yoshida Shdin 7 enshu 
(Collected Works of Yoshida Shoin), II, 263. 

68 This account is based principally on the Jdagon k^d (Sutra of Long l)is 
courses), XXIl. (Sefei-kio, Honncn-hon, XII.) But similar notices are 
scattered through various scriptural texts. Jinigou k)d, \’L Shdcn-k^d 
(Taishd, I, 37-38); Pali Digha-N lkd^a, III, 91-94; Duirutan kyd. W 
(Taishd, I, 308); Kise-kyd, X (Taishd, I, 362 -363 ); Kise hipon k\(). X 
(laishdf I. 417); Biitsuhongydjii-kyd (Riograpbv of the BuddluO, I\' 
(Taishd, III, 672 c); Shihiinritsu, XXXI (Taishd, XXIl, 779), Shdsho- 
chiron (Explanations of Things to be Known) (Taishd, XXXII, 231 a), 
Shukomakadai-kyd (Sutra of the Elected King) (Taishd, III, 933)- Cf. 
Sources of Indian Tradition, edited bv Wni. Theodore de Bary (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959), i 3 if. 

69 Kusha-ron, XII, 14 a (Chinese Buddhist E.xegcsis of Dharma). Cf. Sir 
Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism in 3 volumes, and Japanese Bud- 
dhism (I mdon; 1935). 

70 Cf. the Mahd-parinibhdna suttanta (Mahd-parinirvdna siltra') and the 
various Chinese scriptures corresponding to it. 

71 Jinno ShdtO'ki XOn the Legitimate Succession of the Emperor). T; cf. 
Tsunoda, Keene, De Bary, Sources of Japanese Tradition, 279. 

72 Shutsujd-shdgo (Critical Aspersions on Buddhism), by Atsutane Hirata. 

73 Cf. Konhdmyo Saish&d-kyo, I "(Taishd, XVI, 406 a); VI (Taishd, XVI, 
432 b). Cf. also Konkdmyd-kvd, 11 (Taishd, XVI, 344 b, c). The cone* 
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spondence between the Nihon shoki and these sutras was pointed out 
by Kenko Fujii, "Kimmei-ki no Bukkyo Denrai no Kiji ni tsuite’ (On a 
Passage on the Advent of Buddhism in the Reign of Emperor Kimmei) 
in Shigaku Zasshi (Journal of Historical Science)^ XXXVI, 653-656. 
In passing, it should be noted that the passage of the Kimmei-ki (6th 
year, 9th month) which relates that Paik.^he built a 16-foot statue of 
the Buddha and presented it to the Emperor is a reproduction of the 
text of the Kudara Hongi (Hiroshi Ikeuchi, Nihon Jodaishi no Ichi 
Kenkyii [A Study on the History Ancient Japan], 325). 

74 Sten Konow, Kharostht Inscriptions (Calcnitta: 1929). 

75 Tamamuro, op.cit., 4. 

76 Shoku Nihon gi (Chronicles of Japan, Continued), 1 7. 

77 Tamamuro, op.cit., 17. 

78 Nihon Daizo kyd, Hodohushosho, III, 2-4. (Japanese Tripitaka Collection 
of Buddhist Vaipulya Writings.) 

79 Kairitsii Denraiki (a.d. 830), in Dai Nihon Bukkyo Zensho, 105. (In- 
troduction of Vinaya, 830 a.d., in “Collected Works of Japanese Bud- 
dh.\,;i.. 

80 The Eight Rules among the Sange Gakusho Shiki (Rules for Students 
of Mt. Hiei). Further, in the Kenkairon Engi we find the phrase “exalt 
Buddhism and protect the state," and in the Rokusho Hdto Gammon, 
“establish and hold firmly to Buddhism and safeguard the state." 

81 Shoku Nihon-koki, IV, 2nd year of ShOwa (a.d. 835), ist month, letter 
of Kukai to the Emperor. 

82 Siindai Jjtsuroku (Records of Reigns of the Three Emperors), XLI, 
Reign of Emperor Yo/ei, 6th year of Genkei (a.d. 882), 5th month, 
14th day. 

83 Shoku Nihon koki, XII, 9th year of ^^nwa (a.d. ?- ), 12th month, 
17th day. 

84 Samlai jitsuroku. \’ 1 I, Reign of Emperor Seiwa, 5th year of ] 6 kan (a.d. 
863), 9th month, 6th day. 

85 Sandai Jitsuroku, VII, Reign .»f Emperor Seiwa, 8th year of Johan (a.d. 
866), 6th month, 21st day. 

86 Sandai Jitsuroku. XI, Reign of Emperor Seiwa, 7th year of Jokan (a.d. 
865), 7th month, igth day. 

87 Sandai Jitsuroku, XII, Reign of Emperor Seiwa, 8th year of Jdkan 
(a.d. 866), sth m .ith, 29lh day. Further, the following passage occurs 
in a letter addressed to the Emperor by Bishop Henjo; “\\ hen the sun of 
Buddhism is again at its height, the Imperial dignity will he afeguarded. 
the virtue of the Imperial House loi endure, and the .^late will be 
peaceful and safe." Sandai Jitsuroku, XLVII, ist year of Ninna (a.d. 
885), 31J month. 

88 The pagoda of Eisai in the Kcnnin Temple, Higashiyama, Kyoto, is called 
Kdzen gokoku'in (“Exalt Zen, protect the nation"). 

89 Kyodo Il 5 , Dogen Zenji Kenkyu (Study on the Zen Master Dogen), I, 

303. 
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90 Kangyo Hachhnan Sho CNichiren's Remonstrances Against the State s 
Attitude to Religion). 

91 Rissho Ankoku Ron, However, the first of these quotes appears as the 
words of a guest addressed to the host. For an English translation of 
parts of this first great work of Nichiren, cf. Arthur Lloyd, The Creed 
of Half Japan. 

92 Ongikuden (Rendition of the Esoteric Oral Doctrine), at the end. 

93 Ofumi (Epistles), 2:10; cf. also 2:6, 3:10, 3:i3> 4:1 and Jogai Ofutni 
(Yusho Tokushi, Rennyo Shonin Ofumi Zenshu 48, 72). Rennyo's Com- 
plete Epistles. 

94 Rennyo Shonin Goichtdaiki Kikigaki (Notes on Rennyo*s Life), at the 
end. 

95 This has been pointed out by Yukifusa Hattori. ^Kokudo, I, 91.) Shin- 
ran noto (Notes on Shinran), XXXII, 211. 

96 Hokke-kyd (Lotus Sutra), Anrakugyo section. A similar view is expressed 
in the Shohonenjo-kyo, L (Taisho, 294 c-295 a). 

97 Based on Kazuo Higo, Nihou Kokka Shiso (The Concept of the Japanese 
Nation), 78-79. 

98 Taiheiki (historical novel based on the “Great Peace” — really on the 
Civil Wars), XXL 

99 The Eighty Volume Kegon, XXVIII. (Taisho, X, 152 a-c; LIX, 312 a.) 

100 Based on Yasusada Hiyane, Nihon Shukyd-shi (The History of Japanese 
Religions), 648. Moreover, Takeshige, son of Kikuchi Taketoki, is said 
to have had the same concept (ibid., 648-649). 

101 But Jiun did not necessarily attempt to have Buddhists accept intact all 
the social ranks^of Japanese society. Thus, in the same Kokiji kitei (Koki 
Temple Rules), he warns that “the adopted sons of the nobility should 
not seek public office.” Cf. Daijo Tokiwa, Nihon Bukkyd no Kenkyv 
(History of Japanese Buddhism), 526fF. 

102 When Chinese political thought was brought to ancient Japan, the Japa- 
nese ruling class, in order to govern the land, established the Taiho code 
in imitation of the Tang system. This code, however, differed from the 
T’ang Model, in that it embodied considerations of social policy. In 
China, land was distributed to each family in proportion to the labor 
capacity of each. In accordance with the Taiho code, however, equal 
shares of land were allotted to boys of no labor capacity and even to girls. 
The bug^ income of the national treasury was spent for the welfare of the 
people and their cultural institutions. Cf. Tetsuro Watsuji, “Asuka Nara 
Jidai no Seijiteki Riso” (Political Ideals of the Asuka and Nara Periods), 
in his Nihon Seishinshi Kenkyu (Intellectual History of Japan). 

103 Dengyo Daishi Zenshii (Collected Works of Dengyo), IV, 719. 

104 Tdshuyd, in H&nen Shonin Zenshu (Collected Works of Saint Honen), 
edited by S. Mochizuki, 528. 

1 05 Tanntshd jCTracts Deploring Heterodoxies) . 

106 Ibid. 

107 Shdshinge CHymn of True Faidi”). Cf. The Shoshin Ge: The Gdtha 
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109 


1 1 1 


112 


I I ^ 


114 

115 

1 16 

117 

I 18 
II9 


of True Faith in the Nembutsu, translated under the direction of Daien 
Fugen (Kyoto: 1961). 

By the term shinshu Shinran meant the tradition of Pure Land Buddhism 
from Indian masters up to Honen, recorded in the Kosowoson CHymns 
Extolling the High Priests) and the Jddo-tnonruiju-shd (Anthology of 
Scriptural Passages Relevant to Pure Lar d). 

The ‘Tasy Way” stands in contrast to the “Difficult Way” and means 
the teaching of Pure Land Buddhism (or especially the Shin-sku teach- 
ing, in this context), which was thought hy its followers to be the 
easiest and shortest road to salvation. Another's strength (or External 
Power) refers to the Original Vow of Amida (^Awitdhha') Buddha, rely- 
ing on which we arc sure of our final salvation and enlightenment. 

In the beginning of the T^nwisho. 

Chio Yamakavva, Hokkc-shisc-shi'jo no Nichiren Shonin (Saint Nichiren 
in the Histor>' of the 1 otus Philosophy), 551. 

Visistacarita Bodhisattva, to whom Sakyamuni entrusted the propagation 
of the Lotus Sutra in the future world. 

T( lifter of the year 1 278. 

According to l 'ien*t*ai, all living beings, including holy persons, are di- 
vided into ten groups, each of them having its own sphere. 

Fa-hua hman-i (the Profound Teachings of the Lotus Sutra), VII 
(Tais/r-. XXXIII, 77 O. 

Fa-hiui i shu (Commentaiy^ on the Lotus Sutra), X (Taisho, XXXIV, 


599) 


JitshiJa kanjo-kuden-sho (Oral Teachings on a Consecration). 

Nichiren’s Letter to Ota Kingo, San-dai-hiho-rinsho no Koto (On Inherit- 
ing the Three Great Esoteric Practices). ^ tt J- J 

Shoho Genzd Zuitnonki (Gleanings of Master D5c»en's Sayings), II, edited 
by T. Watsuji (Tokyo: Iwanami), 3^. 

120 Ibid., I, 20. 

121 Ibid., If 11. « 1 - • 4 . 1 , 

1 22 Shobo Genzd (Subtleties of the Doctrine), chapter on Bendowa, the sixth 

disputation. 

122 Shobo Genzd ZMitnowfei, VI, 104. , . ^ 

,24 Ju-ching-ho-shang-y^-lu (Collected Works of Master Ju-ching), (ToisKo. 

125 (Collected Works of Master Juching, 

Continued''' (Tflishd, XLVIII, 135 ®*)‘ jju* ^ 

1 26 Daijo Tokiwa. Shina-bukhyo no Kenkyu (A Study of Chinese Buddhism), 

1 17 At the end of the Catjasho (Com -ion of Heresy). 

128 /adff-komoti-genryii-shd (Transmission of Pure Land Teach g), / 

shu Zensho (Complete Works of the Jodo Sect). 1 5. 594- 

w w.,! » g». 

XLVI. 33 '' 
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131 Daito Shimaji, Tendai-kyogaku-shi CA History of Tendai Philosophy), 
468. 

132 According to D. Shimaji, Shinran wrote the Kyo-gyd-shin-shd in the prov- 
ince of Hitachi under the influence of Buddhism in the Kanto District 
which had established the special tradition of the doctrine, practice, and 
illumination. Shinran added faith to the above-mentioned three. 

133 Nikka-Bukky6'Kenkyukai‘Nempd C Annual Publication of the Japancse- 
Chinese Association of Buddhist Studies), the first year, 9. 

1 34 This sentence is also cited in the Kyogyoshinshd, III, i . 

135 Shdbo Gt >120, chapter on Sanjushichi-hon Bodaibunpo (The 37 Constitu- 
ents of Wisdom). 

1 36 Ibid., chapter on Bendowa (Practice of the Way). 

1 37 Ibid., chapter on Shoji (Life and Death). 

138 Tun-yu-yao-men (Essentials of Immediate Enlightenment), edited by 
H. Ui, (Tokyo: Iwanami), 61. 

139 Shdbo Genzo, chapter on Keisei-sanshoku (Natural Scencr\0- This pas- 
sage is often recited as the \'ow of Joyd Daishi (Dogew). 

140 Ching-ti-chuan-teng-lu (Transmission of the Lamps of Religion), XIV. 

141 Shdbo Genzd Zuimonki, III. 

142 Roankyd (literally, Ass-saddle Bridge), II, § 70. 

143 Fumoto no Kusawake (Climbing at the Foot of a Mountain), in Zew 
mou-hdgo-shu (Collected Works of Zen Masters), II, 545. 

144 Shishin-gohon-shd (A Treatise on Four Faiths and Five Stages of Prac 
titioners). 

145 Niike-gosho (Reply to Esquire Niike). 

146 Himegoze Gohenji i^Reply to Lady Hime). 

147 Daito Shimaji, f^ihon-hukkyd Kydgaku-shi (History of Japanese Buddhist 
TTieology), 6. 

148 Soshitsujikyd-sho (Commentary on the Susiddhikara Sutra), in Dainihou 
Bukkyd Zensho (Complete Works of Japanese Buddhism), XLIII, 268. 

149 Kyakuhaibdki (Notes in Oblivion) in Taizo Ebara (1894-1948), Myoc 
Shdnin (Saint Myoe), 25. 

1 50 Mujintd (Infinite Light), ( 1 9 1 8), yf. 

151 Rokujd Gakuhd (Bulletin of the Rokujo), (1917), 166. 

1 52 TTie Chinese version of the Mahdparwirvcma-sutra, XXXVI. (Tnisho, XII, 

575 c.) 

153 Sh5son Miyamoto, Chudo Shisd oyobi sono licittat^u (The Concept of 
the Middle Path and its Development), 68. 

154 “When a man is satisfied only believing the words of the Buddha and 
neglecting his own efforts to seek after truth, his faith is superficial and 
of no avail for him.” Zengenshosdfishntojo (ch'an-yiian-chu-chuan chi- 
tu-hsii), edited by Hakuju Ui, 35. 

1 55 Chio Yamakawa, op.cit., 355. 

156 Ihid., 652. 

1 57 Kdzen Gokoku Ron, Preface. 

158 Shdbo Genzd, chapter on Kenbutsu (Seeing the Buddha). 
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1 59 Ihid., chapter on Bukkyd CBuddhism). 

160 Ihid.f chapter on Bukkyo (Buddhist Sutras). 
x6i Shobd Gcnzo Zuimonki, IV* 

162 See supra, Chapter 16. 

163 In the llokyoki (Hokyo Memoirs) the words of Ddgens master Ju-ching 
arc* said to be as follows: ^‘Besides Ka^ apa MataAga, our master Bodhi- 
dharma came from the west to China initiate us in the doctrines and 
the practices of Buddhism. This is the reason for the words 'kyo-gc- 
hetsu-den.’ There cannot be two different teachings of the Buddha. Be- 
fore our master came to this country of the East, there had been only 
the practice and no proper teacher to control it. The advent of our mas- 
ter to this country is comparable to the coronation of a king in a certain 
country. All the land, all the treasures and all the people are under the 
command of the king.” This may not be, however, a faithful rendition 
of the words of Ju-ching. In the record of his sayings, there is no sen- 
tence expressing such an idea. On the contrary, we can find in it words 
like “to practice true Zen, one does not think about the masters.” And 

should be reminded of the fact that he criticized severely the propo- 
sition of the founding master Bodhidharma: '‘Nothing can be called 
holy” saying “Me [Bodhidharma] created it only to violate it himself.” 
It is \cry probable, therefore, that the above quotation, the authority of 
which Imogen attributed to his master, are the words of Dogen himself. 
E\en if it is a faithful quotation of the words of his master Ju-ching, 
it is very significant (exhibiting the Japanese inclination to worship au- 
thority) that Dogen selected this paragraph among many other sayings 
of his master and attached particular importance to it. 

1 64 Shoho Gcfjzd, chapter on Shizenbiku (A Monk Practicing the Four Medi- 
tations). 

1 65 lld'On ]n (On Gratitude), 

166 Alydichinic Gohenji (Reply to a Woman Myoich 

167 Sokichi Tsuda, Shina Shiso to IVihon (Chinese Philosophies and Japan), 
4:^ -66. 

1 68 Bcnmci (Discussions on Names), I, th^* section on Zenryo sansoku (Three 
articles in goodness). 

169 Tetsuro Watsuji, Sound Shiso to sono Dento (Reverence for the Emperor 
and its Tradition), 230, 

170 UiyawaJuinii (First Climbing of a Mountain), in Motoori Norinaga 
Zcushit (Collected Works of Norinaga Motoori), edited by Hoei Mo- 
toori, IV. 607. 

171 It is wnmg to assume that none of the Japanese in tli past took a criti- 
cal attitude to established authu ty. I treated this subject in my recent 
W’ork Kinsci l^ihon ui okeru Hihanteki Seishin no Ichikosatsn (A Study 
of the Critical Spirit in Modern Japan— \ arious Problems of Japanese 
Thought, 1949). Here, at least, we can ny that the Japanese in the 
past were wanting in the spirit of criticism. 

172 In the article of the Goscihai Shikimoku (Penal Law), customary law 
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which had been established prior to Yoritomo is frequently referred to as 
''established at the time of the great Shogun Yoritomo)*’; this would 
seem to be an example of the same situation. Scijir 5 Takigawa, "Nihon 
Horitsu Shisd no Tokushitsu** CSpecial Characteristics of Japanese Legal 
Thought), (Iwanami Kdza, Toyo Shicho'), 48-49. Cf. also Tsunoda, 
Keene, and De Bary, Sources of Japanese Tradition, 340—343. 

1 73 Kokuminsei Juron ("Ten Essays on the National Character**), 3 1-32. 

174 Ibid,, ^4. 

175 "Ra;a rajyain** (Kautilya, Arihaiastra, edited by R. Shama Sastry, 2nd 
edition, 3 5). 

176 Ibid., 33-34. 

1 77 Kojiki, Chapter i . 

178 Ibid., 21. 

179 Tetsuro Watsuji, Sonno Shisd to sono Dento (Emperor Worship and Its 
Tradition), 59fF. For comparable ideas in India, cf. my book, Shukyd 
to Shakai Rinri (Religious and Social Ethics), (Tokyo: 1959), 286-326. 

180 Ibid., 49-51. 

1 81 Ibid., 67. 

1 82 Cf. Nakatomi-barai (a kind of spell). 

183 Emperor Shomu, Edict on the construction of the Great Buddha, loth 
month, 743. 

184 However, in the very understanding of the content of the term "revolu- 
tion** Qtjakumei, ko-ming,') there appears to have been a change in the 
course of time. For example, in the Kakumei Kanimon (Considerations 
on Revolution) of Kiyoyuki Miyoshi (^Gunsho ruiju, zatsu, Collection 
of Various Works and Miscellanies), the sense of Kakumei appears to be 
understood merely as "great change.*' 

185 See various Zuihitsu (Essays) by Japanese writers (refer to the Nihon 
Zuihitsu Sakuin (Index to Japanese Essays) and the Un tsa tsu by a 
Ming author, etc.). Moku Kondo, Shina Gakugei-daijiten (Dictionary of 
Chinese Sciences and Arts). 

186 Kanke Ikai (Family Administrations of Michizanc Sugawara). But, as 
this passage does not occur in old manuscripts of* this work, it would 
seem to be later interpolation. (Cf. Kitano Bunsd, VIII, 138, in Kitano 
shi, edited by the curator of the Kitano shrine.) 

1 87 Kodokan ki Jutsugi (Commentary on the Chronicle of the Kodokan [school 
of Mito]). Contrary to general supposition, there were Confucianists 
who recognized and advocated the doctrines of "change of surname** 
(viz. dynasty) and "overturning of the mandate**; one, for example, was 
Totsuan Ohashi; Shigeki Tdyama, Osei Fukko no Imi (Significance of the 
Restoration of Imperial Government), Shisd, V (1947), 33. However, 
he was exceptional. 

1 88 Yukinari Iwahashi, Sorai Kenkyu, (Studies on Sorai), 444!!. 

189 Miwa Monogatari (Talcs at the Miwa Shrine), Part i CBanzan Zenshu 
[Collected Works of Banzan], V, 218 and 222). 

190 Tetsuid Watsuji, op.cit., 235-236. 
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19 1 To Yamada suggested that the oldest example is from the Lu‘shih-ch*un- 
chiu CA Compendium of Various Schools of Philosophy, written under 
the direction of Lu in the 3rd century b.c.)* 

192 Komosakki (Notes on Confucius and Mencius), IV; Yoshida Shoin 
Zenshu (Collected Vl^orks of Shoin Yoshida), II, 462. 

1 9 3 Kojild, Preface. 

194 In Volume LXI of Shobo Netijo Kyo (Sutra of Meditation on the True 
Teaching), there is a discussion of the fuar benevolences of one's mother, 
one's father, the Tathagata (Buddha), and teachers of the dharma, but 
the benevolence of the ruler is not mentioned. 

195 Sandai Jitsuroku (Records of the Reigns of the Three Emperors), VI. 
Moreover, in the text under the date 865, 7th month, 19th day, there 
is the phrase, “the world of the four benevolences is the whole of man- 
kind." Ohid., XI.) 

196 Gempei Seisuiki (Records of the Rise and Fall of the Minamoto and 
Taira Clans), VI. Cf. also Volume II of Heike Monogatari. 

196a Takuan 7 .enshu (Collected Works of Takuan), Vol. 5: Tokaiyawa 
(Records of Takuan's Buddhist Teachings), last part. 

197 Shinran said (Kyogydshinsho, Part 2) that “the doctrine of devotion is the 
mipctiai ufder of the call in the original vow;" again (ihid., Part 3), he 
says the expression “a desire for birth" (in the Daimuryoju kyo)^ i.e., 
the desire for rebirth in the Pure Land, means “the Imperial Order of 
the Tathagata caUing all sentient beings." Probably his use of the ex- 
pression ‘Imperial edict" enabled the Japanese to understand better. 

198 Cf. Kaiviokiisho (The Awakening to the Truth), (Tokyo: 1941), Part II. 

199 However. Nichiren did not regard the Emperor as absolutely divine be- 
cause of his secular rank. In his view, religious authority stood above 
the authority of the Emperor. Even the Emperor, if he transgressed the 
lawn w^oukl go to Hell. “Because of the bad karma of having despised 
the Buddha Sakyamuni and having n.'*glected th^ I tus Sutra . . . the 
retired Emperor of Oki in the 82nd generation and so the retired Em- 
peror of S.iclo . . . ended their lives in these islands, being dethroned 
by force. Because their spirits were wicked, the , went down to Hell." 
(Replv to Sister Myoho.) 

200 Udonsho (IVcatise on Reciprocation of Benevolence). 

201 Sdryu Daiii'ajo Suiji (Instructions by Great Master Soryu), Part 2. 
JiH7tsonia Zc^tshfi (Collected W^orks of Master Jiun), XIII, 655. 

202 Shobo Shuyo k\o (Sutra of Essentials of Doctrines). (^Faisho, XVII, 
516a.) 

203 Shobo Nenjo kyo, LV. (Taxsho, XVII, 324 a.) 

204 Daijo Honshd Shinji kan gyo, II. (Taisho, III, 298 a.) 

205 ZatsuhozSkvo (Sutra of Miscellanc s Treasure Stores), VIII. (Taishd, 


IV,485b-C.) /'T* Y 

206 Tang translation of the Kegon CAvaiamsaka^ sutra, LXVI CFatsho, A, 
355 b); Volume XI of the 40-\ olumc Kegon has the following pa^ge: 
“He commanded that all should desist from the Ten Evil Ways, an per 
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feet themselves — the practice of the Ten Goods, just as did King 
Cakravarti/* CTaisho, X, 7120.) 

207 Also, *'His birth falling on a sacred day, he was molded by the influence 
of the Ten Virtues'— Sawdai Jitsuroku, VI, paragraph under the date 
862, loth month of the reign of Emperor Sciwa. 

208 Many former Japanese classical scholars explained such conceptions as 
“the Emperor of the Ten Virtues" as being applied to the Emperor on 
the basis of the Buddhist conception that a man who has kept the com- 
mandments of the Ten Virtues in a past life is reborn in present life 
as ruler of the land. Probably, Japanese classical scholars have inter- 
preted the matter in the following way. Tokuno Oda, Btikkyo Daijiten 
(Great i'lictionary of Buddhism), 922 a; Kokiihungaku Junishu Butsugo 
Kaishaku [Explanation of Buddhist Terms in 12 books of Japanese Lit- 
erature], 85). But literal expressions of this thesis are not to be found in 
Buddhist texts. Indeed, it is very often maintained in Buddhist texts that 
if a man does good he will be reborn in Heaven; and also there ap- 
pears, although rarely, the thesis that one is bom as ruler in this life 
because of merit accumulated in a past life. The Reverend Oda cites 
only the following examples, one quoted from the ]udaikaky 6 (Sutra of 
the Bodhi Tree) in Volume LII of Hoen Shiirin (W'oods of Jewels in 
the Religious Garden): “How can one be reborn in Heaven? By practic- 
ing the Ten Virtues one is reborn in Heaven. How can one assume the 
human state? By observing the Five Injunctions one assumes the hu 
man state"; and another, quoted from Make hikum-kyd (Sutra of a 
Demon Edifying a Nun) in Part i of Benshoron (Inquiiy on Righteous- 
ness); “TTie Five Injunctions are the root of the human; the Ten Vir- 
tues are the root of the Heaven." In these it is not stated that through a 
cultivation of tho Ten Virtues one is bom an emperor. The foregoing 
interpretation resulted in the Japanese concept of the Emperor which 
identifies the notion of tenno (Ruler of Heaven) with that of tensJii 
(Son of Heaven) and was influenced by the Chinese idea of T’ienT'zu 
(Son of Heaven). 

209 Cf. Shinran's Kdtaishi Shotoku Hosan (A Eulogy of the Imperial Prince 
Shotoku). 

210 Y. Haga, of,cit., 42. 

21 1 Jikkunsho (Ten Instructions), Chapter 6. Cf. Riga Monngutari (Tales of 
Prosperity), Chapter on Hana yama (“Flowers and Mountains"). 

212 Cited in Genpei Seisuiki (Rise and Fall of the Minamoto and Taira 
Clans), VIII, as a poem by the Lord of the Engi period, whereas in 
Jikkunsho, op.dt., Chapter 5, as one by Prince Takaoka, Cf. Ynkyoku, 
Hachi-no-ki (Miniature Plant in a Pot). 

213 Various similar poems by Emperors are collected in Mizumaro Ishida, 
Rekidai Tenno Gyosci ni Haisuru Goshinko (Faith of Emperors Revealed 
in their Poems), (“Nihon Kyogaku Kenkyujo Kenkyu I lokoku," No. 8). 

214 Sandai Jitsuroku, II. 

215 Zoku Nihon Koki (Records of Japan, Continued), IX, S; v. the 9th year 
of the Shdwa period, in the reign of Emperor Ninmei. 
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216 Monno Kotei Gaiki (Anecdotes of Emperor Monno), in Zoku Gunsho 
Ruiju (Collection of Various Works, Continued), Part VIII, Chapter i, 
CXC, 44; cf. Nanzen-ji-shi (History of the Nanzen Temple), 41. 

217 Kudensho (Treatises Transmitted Orally), by Kakunyo (1270-1351), 
Kyoto, Shifishu Shogyo Zensho (Complete Collection of the True Pure 
Land Sect), III. Kokyo Shoin. 4th cd. Showa, 16 (1941), 9. The “Perfect 
One“ is the English translation of ‘"Tathagata" which means the Bud- 
dha “thus come.” 

218 Tannisho (Tracts Deploring Heterodoxies), traditionally ascribed to 
Yuien, a disciple of Shinran. Ibid., II, 776. 

219 Kudensho,^. 

220 Cf. Tannisho, Kudensho, and Gaijasho (Treatise on Converting False 
Views), by Kakunyo. 

221 Gaijasho, III, 84. 

222 Senkoji monjo (Documents of the Senko Temple) (T. Tamamuro, op.cit,, 
321); n.b. — the book is Nikon Bukkydshi Gaisetsu (Outline of Japanese 
Buddhist HistoiyO — 79, note 22. 

223 Cf. Kydgyoshinsho (St. Shinran’s major work. Teaching, Practice, Faith, 
and Confirmation). 

224 “!n Akno, situated on the upper reaches of the Sho gawa in Etchu 
(Toyama prefecture), there remains an organization of a group of faith- 
ful which suggests the times of Rennyo.“ “In this village, a matter 
which has greatly impressed me is the fact that in each community there 
is a dnjr (sacred hall). Whereover there are as many as 20 households, 
there is d stately ddjo. A dojo is nOi a temple. Although the eaves are 
higher than those of ordinary houses, and the interior is entirely in the 
style of a temple, there is no professional priest. Middle- and upper-class 
families uf this village take charge in turn, and when necessary hold me- 
morial ser\ ices without a priest, and also perform funerals. Sometimes 
priests are invited to preach, hut ordinarily thr^. is none there; it is 
merely a place of worship for the community. In iter, since it is im- 
possible to communicate with other settlements, tlu people of the com- 
munity like to assemble here and talk together about their religion. This 
is the ‘meeting of the dOjo’ frequently mentioned in the Ofnmi (“Letters”) 
of Rcnnyo.“-^Dai3o Tokiwa, NiJiow Bukkyd no Kcnkyii (Studies in Japa- 
nese Buddhism), 229. 

225 Cf. Shasckishii (Collection of Sundr)^ Reports), 1, b. “The followers 
uf j6do think lightly of the Shinto gods.” But as a contrar)^ example 
there is the f.. : that Saint ippen and others also sho^ved respect for 


226 

227 


various gods and Buddhas. 

Cf. Rennvo. Ofumi (SJiinsku Shogyo Zensho III, 402-5 1?)- 
Docen maintained that such an a 'ude was derived Lui.i his teacher, 
Ju-ching (Nvoio'), "The sentence. ' Fhe Three Religions have one end, 
is inferiiir to the talk of a little boy. (People who talk this wa^ ^ a 
group who would destroy Buddhism. There are many such people^ They 
either appear as religious leaders of men and demi-g s, or come 
teachers of emperors. The present time (the Sung Dynasty) is a time 
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of decline of Buddhism as religious teachers and Buddhas of old fore- 
warned/' Dogen (1200-1253), Shobo-genzo (Essence of Buddhism), 
'^Shohojisso (True Nature of all dharmas)" Iwanami Bunko edition, II, 
240. 

228 When we look at the collected sayings of Ju-ching, we find that he 
recognizes the authority of Confucianism and Taoism also and quotes 
from the Lun Yii, the Lao Tzu, etc. Keidd ltd, Dogen Zenji Kenkyu 
(A Study on Zen Master Dogen) Chapter i, 32(1., fipff. 

229 It is commonly considered that Ddgen's religion is a faithful continua- 
tion of its Chinese counterpart. But the fact that the thought of the 
Shdbdgrnzd coincides with the teachings of Ju-ching, as recorded in the 
Hokyokt (Record of Treasury Salutations), does not justify this opinion. 
[No. 1796 of Iwanami Bunko.] The Hokyoki is a work by Dogen, not 
by Ju-ching. Hence, it is to be feared that in the sayings of Ju-ching 
quoted there, Dogen’s wishful interpretations have probably been added. 
If we are to understand the thought of Ju-ching, we must in any case 
study his ovm collected sayings; but it is to be regretted that there is 
yet no study of the content of his thought beyond the bibliographical 
study of the collected sayings by Keidd ltd. 

230 The emphasis on doctrinal lineage appears also in the T’ang Dynasty, 
China, and becomes strong with the Sung. But it is a much stronger 
tendency in Japan than in China. 

231 Daitd Shimaji, Tendai Kyogakushi (A History of Tendai theology), 466. 

232 ''In ancient India also, sutras and idstras were studied together; and in 
early times in China, the three schools were not separated, hence they 
must have had deep understanding." Accordingly, the priest Eisai 
(ii4i-i2i5)of the Kennin Temple "studied religious law and observed 
ceremonial rules, studied, and practiced Tendai, Shingon, and Zen alike, 
and also recommended to others the practice of Nembutsu." (Skaseki- 
shu, X, Part 2, Kennin ji Hongan Sojd no Koto [Anecdotes of the Abbot 
of Kennin Temple].) "Many examples can be found in the Kao seng- 
chiian (Biographies of High Priests) of monks of different sects living 
together in one and the same temple in China." 

233 The Jodo sect usually called Zen the "School of the Sacred Way (Shodo- 
mon)," on the other hand, Hakuin vigorously attacked the Jodo sect. 
Hakuin was a Zen master, whose full name was Hakuin Ekaku (1685- 
1768). 

234 Daijo Tokiwa, Shina’bukkyo no Kenkyu (A Study of Chinese Buddhism), 
III, 76. 

235 Kanzan Matsmmiya (1686-1780), Sankyo Yoron (Introduction to the Es- 
sentials of the Three Teachings) (in Nihon Jurin Soshd [Series of Japa- 
nese Confudan Works]), 3. 

236 Oktna no Futni (Letters of an Elderly Man) by Nakamoto Tominaga 
(1715-1746), written in 1738, section 16. 

237 Yoshio Mikami, The Development of Mathematics in China and japan 
(New York: Chelsea Publishing Company, 1913), 324. 
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238 Ibid,, j6i. 

239 Sankyo Yoron COutline of the Three Teachings), in Nihon Jurin Sosho 
(Series of Japanese G>nfucian Works), 2. 

240 Kodo Taii (Essence of the Ancient Way) Hirata Atsutane Zenshu (Col- 
lected Works of Atsutane Hirata), VII, 62 a. 

241 A poem by Sakimori included in Volume XX of the Manydshu (My- 
riad Leaves) (Sakimori — a soldier defending the frontier). 

242 This idea appears particularly in the epic poem Mahdhharata and in in- 
scriptions on stone. 

243 Cf. for example the Bhagavadgttd. 

244 Hagakure (Iwanami Bunko edition, 114), sometimes called Hagakure 
Kikigaki, a book on the way of the samurai, is a book dictated by Ya- 
mamoto Tsunemoto (1649-1716) and written down by his d^iple 
Tashiro Tsuramoto (1710-1776) and edited and annotated by Tetsuro 
Watsuji'and Tesshi Furukawa. 

245 Max Weber, Hinduismus und Buddhismus, 300. 

246 Nihon Saikydshi (History of Japanese Catholicism), (Taiyodo edi- 
tion), 37. 

247 Jogai Ofumi (by Rennyo— a supplementary group of his collection of 
leUciJi, p 30 'f Rennyo Shonin Ofumi Zenshu (Collected Works 
of Saint Rennyo) edited by Yusho Tokushi. However, there is some 
doubt as to whether Rennyo himself wrote this letter. 

248 Tlic Fudo Mv66 — the god of fire — is mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist 
scriptures mly in the Siksd^amuccaya and the Guhyasamdjatantra, by 
the name acaUi. Cf. acala in Kanyaku Taisho Bomva Daijiten (Sanskrit- 
Japanese Dictionary with reference to Chinese Terms), edited by Un- 
rai Ogiw’ara. 

249 Daijo Tokiwa, Shina Bukkyd no Kenhyii (Studies in Chinese Buddhism), 
III, 83: “I want to add. that in spite of the fact that the Bodhisattva 
Kuan yin is worshipped eveiy'W'here even in Taoist ^••rn and Miao, one 
can nowhere find images of the god of fire (Fudo M >). . . . Since I 
do not recall seeing one example, in spite of the fact uiat I investigated 
relatively widely on foot, I assume that the worshin of this god did not 
occur. 

250 Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653—17^4), Kaheiji Osaga Ikutama Shinju 
(Double Suicide by Kaheiji and Osaga): “When w-e hear the phrase, 
'The name of Amida is actually a sharp sw'ord,’ wt understand that even 
the dagger of death (suicide) is Amida*s means (of helping us enter the 
Pure Land)." 

251 Cf. Tsilgen Zenji Zenshu (Collected Works of Zen Master Tsugen), 
III, 55fF.; Keido Ito, Ddgen Zenji Kenkyu (Study of Zen NDster D 5 gcn), 

I. 363 ff. 

252 Roankyo (Asses Bridge), Part i, in Zemmon Hogo Shu (Collection of 
Holy Sayings of the Zen Sect), I, 289. 

253 Bammht Tokuyu (Significance of All Vocations). (Zemmon Hogo Shu, 

HI, 526). 
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254 In regaid to this problem the Hung Ming Chi CCollected Essays on Bud* 
dhism) provides excellent material. See 181-182. Tetsuro Watsuji, Ni- 
hon Rinri Shis&shi (A History of Ethical Thoughts in Japan), Iwanami 
Shoten, 1952, 2 volumes. 

255 The term shojo Clesser vehicle) is a translation of the Sanskrit Htnaydna. 
Sometimes the word is translated geretsujo (ignoble vehicle), gejo (lower 
vehicle), gejdho (the doctrine of the lower vehicle). Cf. Bodhisattvah- 
hiimi, 223, Line 2 (Tmshd, XXX, 531 b); Madhyanta-vibhagafika, 216, 
line 8; 255, line 18 CKan^^taisho-bon, Chinese-Tibetan parallel edition, 
104, 128); MahavyutpatH (Sasaki edition, 186, 1253). The term 
Htnaydna is very seldom used in Sanskrit original texts now in existence; 
nevertheless, Chinese and Japanese Buddhists are fond of using the in- 
vidious term shojo to refer to traditionalistic, conservative Buddhism. 

256 ''Jspan is a pure Mahayanist country, and is the country which has real- 
ized the Mahayana most perfectly” (Nichiren, Jissho-sho [Commentary of 
Ten Chapters]). Also, according to tradition, Shinran in his 19th year 
went to the Mausoleum of Prince Shotoku in Kawachi (Osaka area) to 
worship, and in a dream Prince Shdtoku appeared to him, pronouncing 
a gdthd (verse) containing the line, ”Japan is the country most suited 
to Mahayana.” Goten Ryoku, Takada Shinran Shonin Shotoden (True 
Biography of Saint Shinranvat Takada), Chapter i, Shinaga Shotoku- 
taishi-byd Mukoku Rokku Kimon (The Six Phrases in the Dream at the 
Mausoleum of Prince Shotoku at Shinaga), Shinshu Zensho (Complete 
Works of the Shin Sect), Shidenbu (Section on Historical Lineage), 
337. Again in Hoku, Jogu-taishi shuiki ^Anecdotes of Prince Shotoku') , 
the eulogy *'Hihetsu ns iwaku, Gohyo Sekimei no koto (Account of the 
mausoleum inscription, according to the Secret Teaching fHiketsu]V’ 
contains the line "the virtuous country most suited to the Mahayana.” 
Dmnihon BuVkyo Zensho (Complete Works of Japanese Buddhism), 
CXII, 142. 

257 Shoson Miyamoto, Chudd Shiso oyohi sono Hattatsu (Tlie Idea of the 
"Middle Way" and its Development), 888-889. 

258 Prince Shotoku has at times used for the word "’bosatsu" (bodhisattva) 
the modified translation ”Gisfci.” (Shinsho Hanayama, Shomangy Cisho 
no Kenkyu [Study on the Commentary on Snmdlddevlsithhanada- 
sutra], 432-433.) In spite of the fact that the usual translation for the 
term bosatsu is taishi or kaiji, he used the translation gishi (literally, 
"man of righteousness"); this is probably to be understood as due to his 
interest in emphasizing especially the idea that the conduct of the 
Bodhisattva is to be realized throughout man’s concrete moral life. 

259 Shinsho Hanayama, Hokke Gtsho no Kenkyu (Study on the Commen- 
tary on the Sdddharnui-fmndartha-sutra'^ 469. 

260 Yuffifagyd Gisho (Commentary on the Vinudaktrti-nirdeia-sutra'), in Dai 
Nihon Bukkyo Zensho, ed., 141 a. 

261 HoKkye Gisho, Dainihon BuUtyo Zensho, ed., 4 b. 

262 Ibid., 28 a. Further similar expressions may be found at random in many 
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places. “Every good action in the Six Spheres can lead man to become 
Buddha/* (Ihid., 5 a.) "Every [good] action is a cause leading to the 
effect of Buddhahood (becoming Buddha). (Ibid., 34 a.) “Even those 
good actions which are of a purely secular mode occupy tiie religious 
status of the One Vehicle (viz. are on the highest religious plane).” 
(Ibid., 28 b.) Cf. Shinsho Hanayama, Hokke Gisho no Kenkyu, 469, 
489. 

263 The clause which appears in the Shomangyo QSnindld-devtsifhhanSdar 
sutra) is commonly interpreted to read: “[The Buddhas and Bodhisat- 
tvas] enjoy especially distinguished reverence and support from all liv- 
ing beings/* But Prince Shdtoku insisted that the word order should be 
changed to read: “[The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas] are caused to offer 
reverence and support for all especially distinguished living beings.” 
Shinsho Hanayama, Shomangyo Gisho no Jogu-o-sen ni hansuru Kenkyu 
(Study of Prince Shotoku*s Commentary of the Srimala Sutra), (Tokyo: 
*944)1 434“437)* It goes without saying that this is a strained interpre- 
tation of the text, as he has read into the passage his own idea of altruism 
toward all living beings. 

264 In regard to the clause in the Suhhavihdraffarivarta (XIII of Sanskrit edi- 
tion cf :hc Lotus Sutra), “always fond of zazen (sitting in meditation),” 
he makes the criticism, “If one is always fond of zazen, leaving this world 
to go and stay in the mountains, how will one have any time to propagate 
this sutra throughout the world**; and he explains die meaning of the 
sutra as licing that “one should .not associate with Hlnayana Zen masters 
who art* alw'ays fond of zazen,** (Shinsho Hanayama, op.cit,, 437; also 
Shinsho Hanayama, Shdtoku Taishi Gyosei Hokke Gisho no Kenkyu, 
386-387.) Also cf. Shinsha Hanayama, Nippon Bukkyo no Engen 
(Sources of Japanese Buddhism), 9i7“935 *** Bukkydgaku no Shomondai 
(Problems of Buddhist Studies), Iwanami, 1935. 

265 Saburo lenaga, CMsei Bukkyo Shin^o-hi Kenkyu (S* dies in the History 
of Medieval Buddhist Thought, (Kyoto: Hozkan, 19 • .)> ^3”^7* 

266 Ibid., 78. 

267 Anrakushu (Treatise on the Pure Land, by a Su' Buddhist of the Jodo 

School, Tao ch’o), Doshaku, 562-645, Part i . nc 

268 Mattoshd (A Treatise on the Diminishing Lamp), by Shinran. Cf. be- 
ginning of Sbii/isbo (On Desires), by Kakunyo. ^ ^ ITT n 

269 This sentence is also quoted in Kyogyoshinshd (by Shinran), 

270 In the Gutokusho (A Treatise by an Idiot), by Shinran, Part i (Shinran, 

Shinshu Shogy Zenshii II, 460, Shuso-bu, Section on the Founder), 
there is the passage, 'The moment of the wholehearted belief in the 
original vow is the ending of (the ordinary) life (which ic the terminal 
point) of the former invocation (of nida, that which is proper to this 
earlier, ordinary life). (The principle that) one obtains nght now a 
birth (in the Pure Land) is (what is meant by) the immediate rebuA 
(which is the beginning point) of the later invocation (rf^ 1 ® 

nenAutsu practiced in the new, recreated religious life). This passage is 
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quoted in Book III B of the Rokuy6AS (A Treatise on Six Essentialf, by 
Zonkaku, great*gieai^ndson of Shinran fia 9 o-‘X 373 ])* e commentary 
on Shinran’s Kyogyoshinsd (Shiifsha Shdgyd ZemhUX HI, 301, with the 
remark, “In regard to the principle of the realization of the true result 
(life) in the ordinary life, this passage makes evident the effect of (the 
principal that) the horizontal enlightenment is sudden.'* [Shinran argues 
that for the religious man who has attained salvation by achieving wew- 
butsu with utterly sincere faith in the original vow — at which point his 
ordinary mind is cut away by the power of the vow and emptied, so that 
his calling upon Amida is identical with Amida's own continual calling of 
his owm name, whereupon Amida's Pure I^nd Life enters into him —for 
such a man the ordinary life in this world and the life in the Pure L^nd 
are not two but one, and further that this pure life is not an other 
worldly existence here and now but identical with this life. It is Shinran 
in principle that the zetifien (former invocation) and the gowew (later 
invocation) (note the special senses of “former" and “later*') constitute 
one and the same event in the individual’s psychological and religious 
life. The metaphor describing enlightenment as Shinran conceives it is 
here geometrical (just as his notion of the identity of zennen and gotten 
is mathematical — a limiting point of two series). 

The vertical direction from the “ordinary" to the “pure” life — called 
Jiu‘ch6 — is gradual and difficult, dependent on one's own strength; it 
supposes the pure life to be separate from the “ordinary” one, whereas the 
horizontal direction called Ochd (“horizontal enlightenment") shows the 
opposition between easy-going resting on faith and the sudden merging 
of the two “lives.” Shinran calls these “tw^o kinds of truth.” Professor Al>e 
here objects that if this were true, there would be no difference between 
Zen and Shin Buddhism — actually for Shinran, from the point of view 
of Amida the two lives are one; but from the point of view' of man, they 
are utterly separate; he is hopelessly sinful — and just because he has an 
extreme consciousness of his sinfulness, Amida’s love can help him, hence 
Shinran uses the expressiofi “The two (lives) are one, and one (man) is 
two (lives).” Also the phrase honno soku hodai: “Defilements (kle'sa) 
are identical with hodhi” and fudan honno toku nehan: “Without stop- 
ping defilements one achieves Nirv'ana" — this doctrine is called Shojoju 
no kurai. This is the position from w^hich Sokutokuojo (immediate attain- 
ment of Rebirth in Pure Land) is possible — also called Metsudo 
(Nirvana). Shinran says, Amida promises to help even good men, how 
much more so bad men! This is the point at which, due to Amida's 
promise and faith in it, one is guaranteed rebirth. In this sense one has 
it already and at the same time not yet. — D. Nivison. 

271 Zonkaku, Jddo Shinyd Sho (Essentials of Pure Land), Part I, CTaisho 
LXXXIII, 761 b)., 

272 C>j6ronchu (Commentary on the Rebirth Verses in the Commentary on 
the Endless Life), by Donian (476-542), Shinshu Shdgyd Zensho, 1, 
Sangyd Shichi-so Bu, section on the Three Sutras and Seven Masters, 

319* 
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273 Shoshinge (Poems of True Faith), Kydgydshinshd CShinshu Shdgyd 
Zensho 2, Shuso Bu, 44). 

274 Shoshin-nemhutsuge Kikigaki (Notes on the Poems of True Faith), Part I, 
Shinshu Zensho (Complete Works of the Shin Sect), Supplement, 
VIII, 247; Shoshin Nemhutsuge Karohen (Fireside Comments on die 
Poems of True Faith), Part II, in ihid,, 1 19; Shdshin Nemhutsuge Hoeiki 
(Annotations on the Poems of True Faith), Part II, in ibid., 25. 

.275 Goichidaiki Kikigaki (Notes on Biography), by Rennyo (i4*5“'M99)j 
Shinshu Shoguyo Zensho'"^, Ressohu (Section on Chief Abbots), 582. 

276 Kyogyoshinsho, Part I (JShinshu Shdgyd Zensho 2, Shusohu, 2). Cf. also 
Jodoron (Treatise on the Pure Land) quoted in Part III of Kydgydshinshd 
(ibid., 66). The two eko (Parinamana — ^'merit-transference”) are also re- 
ferred to in Gutokusho, Part II CShinshu Shdgyd Zensho"), ibid., 475. 

277 Cf. Kanji Nailo *'Shukyo to Keizai Rinri, }odd Shin-shu to Onti Shdntn 
(Religion and Business Ethics — ^Jodo-shin sect and the Omi merchants). 
Cf. Shakai Gakti (the annual report of the Japan Sociological Asso- 
ciation), 8 (1941 ), 24^5-286. 

278 Bvi *v’rhaps we cannot sav that National Master Daito emphasized a life 
within the bonds of social morality. Kazan Hayashi bittedy criticized 
Daitos inmle of monkhood as destructive of social morality. Tetsujiro 
Inoiu*. hihon Shushi-gakuha no Tetsugaku (The Philosophy of the 
Clui I Isi School in Japan), 73!!. But it seems that his way of living to- 
gethcT v\ith lx?ggars and other unattached elements was somewhat dif- 
ferent f r(Jin the way of life of Zen monks in China. 

279 Part I, 107, in Zenmon-hogoshu. 

2Sci Pdtiwnlhha (Rules of Discipline), 48-5 1» in the Vinaya. 
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Ro^wk^d, Part I, 1 01 . 

A typical example of this way is the famous story of self-sacrifice of 
Prime Vessantara transmitted in Southern Budd^-sr countries 

‘? 4 '^ - 

The phrase shazai ("giving up property”) which occurs in the chapter 
“Shoju sh(-.ho (Holding the Right Teaching)” of the Shomangyo is in- 
terpreted hy the Master Chia hsiang (Chi tsang) in the Shomangyo 
h 6 kut<.H ( ‘Jewelled Cave of the Srimata Sutra) as meaning “to give to 
others crervthing except one’s own body and life — country, castle, wife, 
and children” (Jaisho. XXVII, ^6 b-e); but Prince Shotoku’s commen- 
tary intirprcts it as “things other than one’s own lx«]y” (Part i, 36 b), 
deleting the Jirare “to give country, castle, wife, and Aildren to 
others.’^ (Shinsho Hanayama, Shomangyo Gisho no Kenkyu, 431 -) 
Probably the inteTJretation of the Hokutsu transmits the Indian idea 

faithfuliv. , 1. 

"No teaching of dhanna, when understood according to the 

is at variance with the /isso (the real aspect). When 
secular thought, and political proverbs, and 

are taught, all are in accord with the true ’ 

and hu been highly esteemed in Japan and Chma, but the ongmal 

textismcrch is follows: 
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*‘He should remain mindful and not forget the dharnta which he 
will preach. Popular secular utterances — whether proverbs or mystic 
formulas — ought all to be explained in accordance with the true mean- 
ing of dharma" 

In this phrase “precepts about daily work’* docs not occur. (Kern 
Nanjo edition, 372; Ogiwara-Tsuchida edition, 315 ) 

285 Ryogon-kyo Chosuisho (Commentary on the Suraftgama-Sutra, bv Ch'ang- 
shui) I, last part. Taisho, XXXIX. According to tradition, Ch’ang-shui 
died in Taihei 9 (a.d. 1029), was a Kegon Buddhist of the Sung 
dynasty. 

286 For example, in the Muchu mondo shu (Questions and Answers in 
Dreams) hy National Master Muso Kokushi, a Kamakura Zen master, we 
read: “This (i.e. Ch*ang-shui's thought) has the same sense as the 
argument in the Hokke~ky6 CLx)tus Sutra) that vocations also arc all in 
accord with the jisso" (Real Aspect). Muso (1275-1351) was a brother of 
Ashikagu Takauji; Tadayoshi asked Muso questions, and this book con- 
tains 93 such questions, with Musds answers. Cf. Iwanumi Bunko edi- 
tion, p. 1 9. 

287 Shut Waha Shu (Collection of Gleanings of Poems), XX. The above 
poem is also quoted in Nichiren*s Minohusan Gosho C^ichiren-shonin 
Zenshu), II (Heirakuji Shoten: 1931 ), 840. 

288 Devadatta-farivarta (Chapter of Devadatta), Chapter 1 3. 

289 Gyoki-bosatsu-den (The Life of Cyoki Bosatsu, a monk in Nara, 668-749 
A.D.) in Zoku Gunsho ruiju (Collectioivof Various Works, Continued), 
CCIV, Chapter 8, last part. 

290 Ritsuon Gydji'inofihen (Questions and Answers on Disciplines), Nihon 
Dcdzdkyd, Kairitsu^hosho, III, 493. 

291 Shobdgenzo (by Dogen), Jinzu (Miracles), Chapter 25. 

292 Ibid., Bendowa (Sermons on the Practice of the W^ay), Chapter i. 

293 Loc.cit. 

294 Eihei Shitsuchu Kikigaki (Notes on Esoteric Practice in the Lihci 
Temple). Cf. Hanji Akiyama, Dogen no Kenkyu (Studies on Dogen), 
281. 

295 Kanjin Honzon Sho (Treatise on Meditation on the Principal Buddha, 
by Nichiren), Nichiren Shonin Zenshu (Collected Works of Saint 
Nichiren), I, 342. 

296 Hokke-shu nai Buppo Ketsumyaku (Transmission of Buddhism in the 
Lotus Sect), ibid., VI, 2728. 

297 Ressei ZeHshu (Collected Writings of Japanese Emperors) Shinkishu, 
last part, 430. 

298 Ketsuj&shu (''Connecting Ropes”). 

299 Roankyd, last part, 41 (by Shosan Suzuki). Moreover in the Banmin 
Tokuyd by Shdsan Suzuki, we read as follows: “In Buddhist scripture wc 
are told that if we enter deeply into the secular world there will be noth- 
ing lacking in our withdrawal from the world. This passage means that 
through the secular law one may become a buddha. Thus, ^en, the secu- 
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lar law is the Buddhist law. In the Kegon doctrine we are told that *Thc 
Buddhist law is not different from the secular law; the secular law is not 
different from the Buddhist law/ If one does not accept the truth that in 
the secular law itself one may attain buddhahood> then he is not one who 
fully understands the meaning of Buddhism It is my prayer that the sec- 
ular law ana the Buddhist law be made one. ' [Zenmon Hogo-shu, op.cit., 
last part, 526.] 

300 Shosan, Suzuki, Roankyo (op cit., p. 337); Bammin Tokuyd 5 (Ibid., 
536ff.). 

30 1 Yasen-kanwa (Leisure Talks in a Night Boat); Orategama. 

302 Shohogenzd Keiteki (NB. one of the best commentaries on Shobo Genzo of 
Dogen, by Fusan Soci, following lectures of Bokuzan Nishiari. Date of 
the lectures is Mciji 32 or a.d. 1900. Bendowa, op.cit., Ch. I, p. 153. 

303 Yasusada Hiyane, Nihon Shukydshi (A History of Japanese Religions), 
825. 

304 H. Nakamura, Kinsei Nihon ni okeru Hihan-teki Seishin no Ichi- 

kdsatsxi (Inquir)^ into the Critical Spirit in Modem Japan) Tokyo: 
Saai>eiut.’, 58''. 

305 Shdhogenzn, “Jtkuinthun*' (Letters to the Kitchen), p. 119 of Iwanami 
edition. 

306 Zuiho Men/iin (d. 1 769), Jujiki Gokan Kiimmo (Instructions to Meditate 
in Five W' .vs before Dieting). 3. [Among the Hebrews, it is also sinful to 
waste fcKxl. — Editors note]. 

3c 7 Rennyo SJionin Goichulaiki Kikigaki (Notes on the Biography of Saint 
Rennyo), Part 2. (Shitisbu Shogyo Zensho, III, Ressobu, 611.) 

308 Tet.%ugen. “Ke en no Sho'’ (A Book of Edification), Tetsugen Zenji Keji 
Hogo (Buddhist Teachings of Zen Master Tetsugen), Iwanami Bunko 
edition, 50. Tetsugen Dokd (1630— 1^8"») belonged *'• the Obaku sect. 

309 “Kiirushima Kn ni iaisnru Tetsugen no Kyumei Konst *0/' (A letter of 
Tetsugen to the daintyd Kurushima asking him to Suve men’s lives), 
in ibid., 77. 

3 1 o Gomojigi (Gloss on the Menrius), by Jinsai Ito, I, 1 5. 

31 1 Ibid., I, 3. 

312 RoMgo Kogi (The Original Meaning of the Confucian Analects) by Jinsai 
Ito, V. Also cf . Kojiro Yoshikawa, Shinajin no Koten to sono Seikatsu, 1 54. 

313 Sorai Og^Tj (1666—1728). Betnmei (Discussion on Names), last part, 
"Sei Jo Sai Shich. oku,” (The Seven Principles of Nature, Feeling, and 
Talent). 

314 Sorai Ogyu, Tonionsho, (Answers to Questions) Part i, in Nihon Rinri 
Ihen (Compendium of Japanese Ethk VI, 153. 

315 Sorai Ogyu, Rowgo Cho (Studies on the Confucian Analects), Junsei 
Iwahashi, Sorat Kenkyii, 300. 

316 Ibid., 446ff. 

317 [Witness Japan’s recent advances in industry, experimental sciences, and 
technology. However, by skipping over the centuries which Europe took 
to evolve a “scir tific outlook,” Japaji has to face the educational problem 
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of preparing the minds of its people to adapt to the technological age. 
With the highest literacy in all Asia, Japan’s prospects are very good. — 
Editor’s note.] 

318 Tetsuro Watsu ji, Sakoku (Seclusion in the Country) ,341. 

319 Kyogyoshinshd, Part III, end. (Shinshu Shogyd Zensho, Shusobu, II, 80.) 

320 Cf. prophesies about monks in the final period of the dharma in various 
Buddhist sacred texts. 

321 Cf. the works of Kumarajlva and various entiies in the Hung Mfng Chi. 

322 Daibutchonyorai Mitsuin Shusho Rydgi Shobosatsu Mangydshury& 
gonkyo, VII. CTaisho, XIX, i34fF.) Sengen Sentpi Kanzeonbosatsu Da- 
rani Hn jugyd (Magical Formula of Thousand-Headed and Thousand- 
Armed Avalokite^vara) — Beppon, Taisho Nilakanthd-tharani, 1057, XX, 
94 a. Also, there is an Essay on Magic in Volume 60 of Hdon Jurin. In 
this essay there is a spell for purging oneself of the sins of indulging the 
passions and of the *Tive spicy things.” The idea here of atonement being 
effected through magical rites is not essentially different from Brahman- 
ism. 

323 Sanzengi (A Treatise on Good Acts Achieved in Non-mcditative State of 
Mind, Set Forth in the Amitayur-Dhyana-Sutra), more precisely, 
Kangyd Shoshu Bun Sanzengi, IV, (Taisho, XXXVII, 270 c). In the 
Honen-shonin Gydjo Ezu (Portraits Illustrating the Career of St. Honen), 
Chapter 22, we read, ”Do not maintain a saintly external appearance 
while keeping a deceitful mind within. Rather, regardless of what is 
external or intenial, manifest or hidden, always maintain true sincerity.” 
Shinko Mochizuki, Honen-shonin Zenshu, 897. 

324 Kyogyoshinshd, III, Part 2. (Taisho, V. 83, 601 c.) Shinran’s Gutokushd. 
Part 2 (Shinshu Shdgyo Zensho Shusobu, II, 464). 'Fhe phrase ”a saintly 
appearance” as discussed in detail is Shinran's Yuishin-shomon i (Pur- 
port of Mind-Only Treatise), 25ff. (Shinshu Shdgyo Zensho, II, Shu- 
sobu, II, 635.) The phrase is interpreted by Honen, in the section en- 
titled San-shin Shaku (Explanations on Three Minds) of his Senjaku- 
hongan-nembutsu-shu (Treatise on the Invocation to Amitabha, Based 
upon Selected Original Vows), Shinshu Shdgyo Zensho, I, Sangyd 
Shichisobu, 957, as recommending that we maintain saintliness both 
within and without. 

325 Hitan JukJun Wasan (Japanese Poems of Lamentation, by Shinran). 
(Taisho, V. 83, 667 c.) 

326 'The Biography of Saint Honen*' in the Daigo Temple edition. 

327 Tannishd (by Yuien), Chapter 3 (Shinshu Shogyd Zensho, II, 775); also, 
Kudensho (A Treatise on Oral Tradition, by Kakunyo), Chapter 19. 
Shinshu Shdgyo Zensho, III, Ressobu, 32. 

328 Sabur 5 lenaga, Chusei-bukkyo Shisd-shi Kenkyu (Studies on the History 
of Medieval Buddhist Thou^t), 67; 1 3—22. 

329 Wago Toroku (Works in Japanese, by Honen), IV (Taishd, V. 83, 
218 c). 

"Since we have heard that the original vow rejects not even a bad man. 
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wc should understand then how much ifiore [Amida] rejoices in a good 
man." (/hid., 227 b.) 

330 Totaigisho (A Treatise on the Essential Body, by Nichiren) (Nichiren 
Shonin Zenshu, II, 1102). Further, in regard to the fact that Nichiren 
called himself "tnukai no so" (the monk who recognizes no law), cf. 
Sabur5 lenaga, op.cit., 75. 

331 Sho-hokke-daimoku Sho (A Treatise on the Invocation of the Title of the 
Lotus Sutra, by Nichiren), "Nichiren Shonin Zenshu, I, 489. 

332 Gessui no Gosho (A Treatise on Menses, by Nichiren), ibid., II, 871. 

333 Shobo Genzo, (Dogen), Chapter 9, "Keisei Sanshoku" (the soun^t 

brooks and the hue of mountains), Iwanami Bunko edition, 1, I45" ® 

same phrase is used also in the }6yo Daishi [i.e., Dogen] Hotsugaw-twW. 
(Prayer by Master Dogen). Cf. also Chapter 2 of Soto-kyokai Shushogt 
(Practice and Enlightenment in the Soto Sect). Cf. Gleanings from 
Zen, edited by Ernest Shinkaku Hunt, (Honolulu; Soto Mission, i960). 


^58 

340 


334 Shobo Getizo, Chapter 92. “Shoji" (Life and Death), Iwanami edition, 

335 Cf. Soto kyokai ShMsImgi, Chapter 3. , 1 • 1 rr^l 

336 fu cking Ho-shang [Chinese Zen monk, teacher of Dogen] yu-lu, (Col- 
lated Works of Ju<hing). last part. (Taisho, 48, 1 31 O 

3,7 Kinkah Ao-shu, zatsu (Miscellaneous Collection of Golden Poen^. 
Waka- hu is ordinarily divided into sections for the scasons^zotsu sec- 
tion cont.iins those not thus classifiable. O • r\ .0,, 

Junsei Ivvahashi, op.cit.. Sorai Kenkyu (Studies on Sorax Ogyu), zSo. 
Tetsuro Watsuji, np.cit.. Sakokti, 341.353. 474. 477- 
Hem 1 ciuote Master Jiun’s owm explanations as they 
Kaiso ( \spects of the Ten Admonitions), also c.-’ - d J«zen Kona hogo. 
»l.n' m on ,1.0 Ton AdnK.ni.i.n.), b.»X ^ 

o-ated hv Imn Sonia to Emperor Go momozono in the 28th day of the is 

•r.,:'.,' ,-r,. I’n Lx. nr ,ln„ ^ 

the s;ime explanations. J>nn Sanskrit letters-included in 

wrote a Sanskrit grammar-using sh.t.an or ^nskru^t e 

1.1. Bn-SoXn SInnovo ^ nJd, 

Tlie following writings exist b> hl.i«e J ^ 

with thi Ten Admonitions; rnpijoious Teachings in 

tions), othern-c (Informal [i.e. kana] 

kana on the . en Admonition. , , I - J Cpj;^oo (Peligious Teach- 
teachings on the Ten (U. Wav of Char- 

ings on the Ten Admonitions); t 

acter; The \^'av to Beco^ a me ^ ’ f y^ose Previously 

tormru Michi Zuikoki (Records of MWe 

Mentioned), a record by Jiuns Zenshu.') In 

of these am collected *" t^hasizes L 10 Admoni- 

his other writings, also, Jmn Sonja always tmp 

tions. 


341 
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342 Genchi Kato, Shinto no Shukyo-hattatsushuteki Kenkyu (Study of 
Shinto from the Point of View of the History of Religious Development), 

874- 

343 Tetsuro Watsuji, Sonwd-slixs5 to sono Dento (The Idea of Reverence for 
the Emperor [sonnd jot, one of the slogans of the Meiji Restoration — 
“expel foreigners”] and its Tradition), 103. 

344 Genchi Kat5, op.cit., 1295. 

345 Jodoronchu (Commentary on the Treatise on Pure Land, by T'an- 
luan). Jddoron (Treatise on Pure Land) was written by Vasubandhu — 
the ”Chii** (commentary) is more important for Japanese Buddhism: 
“Honesty is called uprightness; through honesty is engendered a mind 
capable of compassion for all living creatures.” Also in the chapter on 
“expedients” in the Hokekyd, “Among the many Bodhisattvas (the 
Buddha) is honest and discards expedients, teaching only the highest 
truth,” i.e. among hosatsu (bodhisattva), as opposed to shomon (Sravakas, 
those who emphasize orthodox teaching) and engaku (pratyekabuddhas, 
those who emphasize practical teaching) — the bodhisattva emphasizes 
both. 

346 *nrhe mind that has resolved to maintain honesty and discard expediency, 
is essentially good and upright, and since this is so, things arc as they 
are.” (Yokyoku) (Kentaro Sanari, Makiginu, Ydkyoku Taikan, IV, 2808, 
Meiji Shoin, 1931.) 

347 Kydgyoshinsho, III, Part I. 

348 Dogen: ‘The word ko (ancient) in the term kohutsu (ancient or eternal 
Buddha) is identical with ko in shin ko (new and old); and yet also it 
transcends time. [The Kobutsu] is pure and upright eternally,” Shobo 
G^nzo, Chapter 44, ^'kobutsu shin (Mind of Ancient Buddhas),” 
Iwanami Bunko edition, II, 177. Shojiki (“honesty”) here differs from 
“the virtue of shdjiki** in meaning, yet there is some connection between 
the usages. 

349 Nichitnyo Shonin Gosho (A Letter to Saint Nichimyo, by Nichiren), 
Nichiren Shdnin Zenshu, 952fF. 

350 Kangyd-hachiman-shd (A Treatise to Admonish the God Hachiman), 
ibid,, ni, 1328. 

351 Hdmon Mosarubekiydno Koto (How to Deliver Sermons, by Nichiren). 

352 “In the notion shojiki (honesty) there is what is superficial and what is 
profound. If we do not pervert true principles, maintain our duty, stand 
correctly in the way of the Five Social Virtues, accord with the natural 
order of thin^ and have no selfish heart, this is the secular notion of 
shojiki. This is the way to advance from the superficial into the profound. 
But, also, from the standpoint of Buddhism the notion of shojiki is this, 
if all ordinary phenomenal law is recognized as illusory and artificial, and 
the essential truth Cdharmakaya') is accepted as given by the natural true 
self, that is genuine honesty CshdjikO." Bammin tokuyd, by Shdsan Su- 
zuki. 

353 The expression "In an honest head a god resides” (i.e. God defends the 
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right) appears to be a rather ancient proverb. It has been accepted also 
by Ruddhists- In the vow of the God Hachiman there are the words 
1 will make the head of an honest man my home and I will not reside in 
the heart of a sycophant,’ etc." (Nichircn, Kimgy 6 -hachima,i-shd. Nichiren 

"1 *328.) “Among all people, high and low, it is said 

that 1 lie great Bodhisattva Hachiman resides in an honest head. But he 
docs not make his home elsewhere/ etc/* (Hdwon mosarubekiyo no Koto.) 

S54 But there is the saying, “A lie is sometimes expedient” (e.g. a white lie). 

.^55 loshio fakcuchi, Eki to Chuyd no Kenkyu (Studies on the Book of 
Changes and the Doctrine of the Mean), 3251!. 

356 Kojiki den (Commentary on the Kojiki, Piccord of Ancient Matters), 
Chapter 2, edited by Motoori, I, i5ofF., in Aioioori Norinaga Z,enshu 
(Collected Works of Motoori, 1730-180 1 ). Cf. De Bary , Keene, Tsunoda, 
editors, Source of The Ja'panese Tradition (New York: 1958), 23f. 

357 Let us inquire what is the meaning of the word *kami* as used of old in 
the language of our country: First of all, the various gods of heaven and 
caith which appear in the Kojiki (Record of Ancient Matters) and the 

Cllisto^ of Japan) were called kami and also the spirits 
residing in the shrines dedicated to these deities. Further, it was the 
ancient usage to apply the word to men, needless to say, and to birds, 
beasts, plants, trees, seas, mountains and anything else whatever, if that 
thing were out of the ordinary and had some distinctive virtue, or was to 
be rc\'cr(.d vjr feared. The criterion of uistinction was not that the thing 
or person should be honorable or good or meritorious; .anything partic- 
ularly august and dreadful, even something had or strange, was called 
kami. Among those kami which are human, it goes without saying that 
the most august emperors of each generation, are all kami; thus in the 
anthology ^^^my^shu (Collection of Myriad Leavp'*^ ind other ancient 


jx)etr\, they are called ‘most high gods,* for they are 'r removed from, 
more honored by and against the ordinary people. So, in every successive 
age from antiquity to the present there have been human beings who are 
kami. Also, although they are not widely popular, each state, each prov- 
ince, each village and each family has its respective human kami; now 
many, even of the kami of ‘the Age of Gkxls,' were men of that time; that 
age is called the ‘Age of the Cods,' because the men of that age were all 
godlike.” Kodd Daii (Outline of the Ancient Way), Hirata Atsutane 


Zenshu, VII. 37 

358 For example, such a phrase in the Bommo-kyd C.Brahmajdla-sutra') is 
quoted by Shinran in \n. Part 2, of the Kyogyoshinshd, but, of course, it 
was never practiced. 

359 The political powder of the religious organization in Japan did not by any 
means extend as far as that of the Roman Pope in the Middle Ages. 

360 According to Volume 9 of the Ta T'ang Hsiyu<hi (Daitd Saiiki-ki, 
Travel Records of Hsiian-tsang), King Baladitya in the state of Ma- 
gadha, when he became a monk, was obliged to occupy the last seat 
among the monks, and for this reason W'as highly dissatisfied. But the 
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Buddhist church did not go out of its way to break the traditional rules 
by giving him special honor. Mis seat was situated just above tliat of 
the novices who had not received their vows. 

361 Shobogenzo Zuhnonki (Notes on Dogen’s teachings on various occasions, 
by his disciple EjdX V, 81, in Iwanami Bunko edition. 

362 In the year 1250 a.d., the retired Emperor Cosaga (1220-1272), bear- 
ing of Dogen’s honorable character, presented him with a purple rohe. 
Ddgen declined the gift two or three times, but when the Imperial 
messenger had come a third time to the Eiheiji Temple in Echizen, there 
wa' nothing he could do but accept it. Nevertheless, to the end of his 
life he never used it. The following poem is said to have been written 
by him on this occasion : 

Tliough the valley below the Eiheiji is not deep. 

I am profoundly honored to receive the Eniperor‘s command. 

But 1 would be laughed out by monkeys and cranes. 

If I. a mere old man, were to wear this purple rolx*. 

Dogenzenji Gyojo Zertsho, (Collected Works on the Acts of 

Master Dogen), 1 1 5, 555- 

From this also we can see that he had no interest in riches and honor. 

363 Shin Sanigaku’ki (New Critical Essays on Samgaku, a vulgar form of 
dialogue), by Fujiwara-no-Akihira (989-1066) — (Latter I Ician-rcigns 
of Goichijo, Gosujaku, Goreizei, 1016-1068 a.d.) — in Gunsho ruijit 
(An Assortment of Writings). 

364 T. Tamamuro, Nippon Bukkyd Shi Gaisetsu (Outline 1 listory of Japa 
nese Buddhism), 87-88. 

365 Hideyoshi Toyotomi (1536-1598), in collusion with the widow CNyO' 
shunni') of Kosa (i.e. Kennyo), abbot of the 1 longanji, deposed liis eldest 
son (Kyonyo or Koju) and installed the widow s own son 's.Junnvo or 
Kosho) as an abbot. leyasu Tokugawa subsequently re-established Kyonyo 
as an abbot of a temple — the Migashi I longanji — splitting the sect. 

366 Max Weber, Aufsatze zur Reltgionssoziohgie, II, 288. 

367 Tsurezuregnsa (Gleanings from My Leisure Hours), Part i by Kenko 
Yoshida (1283-1350 a.d.) — of a family which hereditarily served in 
the Yoshida Shrine. 

368 “There are countless comical varieties of daruma (the figure of Bud- 
hidharma, the founder of Zen Buddhism): figures moulded or car\'ed in 
almost every kind of material, and ranging in size from the tiny metal 
daruma, half-an-inch long, designed for a pouch-clasp, to the big wooden 
darumaf two or three feet high, which the Japanese tobacconist has 
adopted for a shnp-sign. Tlius profanely docs popular art deride the holy 
legend of the nine years meditation.” I^fcadio Hearn, A Japanese Mis- 
cellany (Little Brown, 1901): Studies Here and There, OtokickVs 
Daruma, People of Southern Asia criticize severely the attitude of some 
Japanese who use the figure of the Great Buddha for a profanely com- 
mercial purpose. 
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369 Yoshi^ru Matsumoto, "Contemporary Japan. The Individual and 
the Group " loc.du, 31. 

370 ^ Haga, Kokumin-sei Juron (Ten Lectures on the Japanese National 
Character), i4off. 

371 Cf. Tetsuro Watsuji, Zoku Nihon Seishin-shi Kenkyu (A Study of the 
Intellectual History of Japan), Part 2, 47, .10-50. 

372 Christianity under the Goths in the 4th Century had already penetrated 
among the Germans. But Christianity as transplanted into the German 
world did not subsequently, in the 5tli and 8th centuries, flourish very 
vigorously. In Japan, on the contrary, in the two and a half centuries 
after the introduction of Buddhism, such great scholars appeared as 
Saicho and Kukai. (Ibid., 76-78.) 

Chapter 36 

1 Genko-Shahusho (History of Buddhism in Japan). XXX. 

2 Izuru Shinmura, Gengo-gaku Joseisu (Introduction to Linguistics), 182. 

3 Tetsuro Watsuji (1889—1960), Zoku Nihon Seishin-shi Kenkyu (Sup- 
plr*Tnent to Research in Japanese Intellectual History), 397. 

4 lakasai Ide (1892-), Shi jin Tetsugakusha (Poet-Philosophers), 317. 

5 The number of Chinese characters current in daily use was reduced in 
1962 by the Ministry of Education of the Japanese (^vemment to 1,850. 
These are railed T 6 yd Kanji. 

6 Yoshio Vamada (1873-1960), Inmyo yori idetaru Tsuyugo (Popular 
Words originally from Hindu Buddhist logic^ in the journal Geirin, 
III, 22f. 

7 Nevertheless Dr. Kanae Sakuma (1888- ) maintains that the Japa- 

nese language contains combinations .of words which perform the func- 
tion of the relative pronoun; cf. '‘Kyiichakugo no Mondai" (The Problem 
of Agglutinative Languages), Kofetij- Kokuhun (G iber 1938). 

8 Tokaidochu Hizakurige (A I lumorous Travel Diary . the Tokaido Road, 
by Jippensha Ikkyu), Nippon Meicho Zenshu, XXII, loi . 

9 Nydyahwdutlka, 3, line ii. Tscherbatsky transit ed this line as: “[The 
act of cognition] has made him (= man) reach the object (i.e. reach it 
by his cognition)." 

10 J. S. Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit Syntax, § 287. 

1 1 Cf. Rev. Kusaka, Bando Shinpon kyd-gyd-shin'sko (Collected annotations 
to Shinran’s works called Kyo-gyd-shin-sho based on the Bando texts), 
103. 

12 Chikuro Hiroike, Shiwu Bunten (Chinese Grammar), 67. Cf. Y. Endo, 
Kunten Shiryo to Kunten-go no kenkyu (A Study on Kanten Material 
and Words), (Japanese Literature . . ociation, 1952). 

13 Shdbogenzo (Subtleties of The True Doctrine, by Dogen), chapter en- 
titled Gydbutsu Igi (High Demeanor of the Practice of Buddhas). 

14 “cittamatram idam yad idam traidhatukam”, Daiabhumikarsutra, edited 
by J. Rahder, 49. 
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1 5 Shobogenzo, Sangai Yuishin (The Three Worlds of **Mind Only”)- 

16 Two entrances and four practices; the two entrances (ni nyu) are the 
two courses of entry into enlightenment the priesthood), namely, 
through contemplation (ri) and practice Cgyo); the four practices of 
gyo are C 1 ) righting of wrongs, C^) acceptance of the given, or resigna- 
tion, C3) seeking nothing, (4) following dharma. 

1 7 Bendo (Pursuit of the Way), by Sorai Ogyu. 

18 Tamonsho (Answers to Questions), Book i, in Nihon Rinri Ihen (Col- 
lected Ethical Works of Japan), VI, 1 53. 

19 Ibid., 1 $ 6 . 

20 Nyugaku Mondo (Questions and Answers on Introduction to Study). 

21 Sei'Vhi Funabashi (1904- ), "‘Language and Future of the Japanese 

People,” Orient/West, VI, 9 (September 1961), 35. 

22 Naohi no Mitama (The Holy Spirit). 

23 Ibid. 

24 Sokichi Tsuda (1873-1961), Shina Shiso to Nihon (Chinese Thought 
and Japan), 37. 

25 In the Tetsugen Zenji Kajihogo (Discourse of doctrine in phonetic writing 
by the Zen master Tetsugen), his disciple has written a postscript in 
which he says, "Since the Zen sect was introduced into this country, 
there have been few other men who have in this fashion presented the 
essence of it in the Japanese language. The Shaseki-shu by the Zen 
master Muju and the Muchu Mondd-shu (Dialogue in a dream) by 
the master Muse are about the only good books there are; although there 
are many others, few of them are worth mentioning.” 

26 Shdbdgenzd (Subtleties of the True Doctrine), chapter on Bussho (Bud- 
dha Nature). 

27 Ibid., chapter on Shoji (Life and Death). 

28. Muchu Mondd-shu (Collection of Questions and Answers). In Tsunoda, 
De Bary, Keene, eds.. Sources of the Japanese Tradition (New York: 

261, a briefer translation is cited. 

29 Daigi’-roku (Record of Great Doubts), Part 2. Ekiken Zenshu, II, 1 56!. 

30 Bemmei (Critical Study of Terms: 17 paragraphs on Heaven, destiny, 
God and spirits). 

31 He was mentioned as irunum — not actually the man's name — from the 
Portuguese irmdo, a lay preacher. 

32 Razan Sensei Bunshu (Collected Writings of Hayashi Razan), Chap- 
ter 56. 

33 Uiyamdbumi (Motoori Norinaga Zenshu, Collected Works of Norinaga 
Motoori), rV, 6oi. 

34 Eiichi, Matsushima, Kinsei Nihon no Gakumonron no Ichi-seikaku (A 
Characteristic of Discussions about Learning in Early Modem Japan), 
Shisd, No. 276 (Advice to Beginners). 

35 The first four oT the five volumes of Kakuken's Inmyo-sho (Commentary 
on Fcnmial Logic) were made in pieparation for the Jion meeting. Ennen 
wrote at the postscript of his work Ichi-in-ishi (One Line of Reasoning 
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and Four Types of Contradiction): “I have copied this work so diat the 
Jion meeting of this year will be finished without trouble by the merit 
of copying.” 

36 Jakuhyd Koye QUtaawase to Inmyo, Lyrical Arrangement and Logic), 
Misshu Gakuho (Journal of Esoteric Buddhism), June 1920, No. 84. 

37 Yat kriam tad anityam drsfatn yathd ghafadiT iti. 

Yan nityam tad akrtakarn drspim yat}iakjaiadir itu (SaAkarasvamin’s 
'Nyayapravehalui.') 

38 K. Kishigami, Goto Inmyo Nisshorimi Kachu (Commentary on die In- 
quiry into Correct Reasoning, with Annotations), 1888. K. Kira, Kanchu 
Inmyo Nisshoriron'shd (Commentary on the Inquiry into Correct Rea- 
soning, with Annotations), II, 9; III, 4. 

39 A Buddhist commented as follows: ”As for Buddhist logic, one who is 
proficient in using ornate expressions skillfully can win in a debate even 
if his assertion is wrong. On the other hand, one who is awkward in 
expression is defeated even if his assertion is reasonable. So in Buddhist 
logic clever people win, whereas dull ones lose, and truths are difficult 
to defend.” Clnmyo Inu-sanshi, 3 b.) 

40 Daito Shimaji, I^ihon Bukkyd Kyogaku-shi (History of Buddhist Doctrine 

Japan), 231, 282. 

41 Having pointed out the fact that in ancient Japan the scholarship of 
Buddhist logic flourished greatly, Ech6 (1780—1862) at the end of the 
Tokugawa period said: ^‘Nowadays people who make it their business 
to debate with others have not come to know even the names of the 
three members of the syllogism ( -the two propositions and conclu- 
sion). It argues the decline of Buddhist scholarship.” (/nmyd InU’SanshO, 
4 b. 

42 Eshin Suzu Zenshu (Complete Works of Abbot Eshin), V, 284. 

43 These materials have been drawn from Tokujo Oya*s article in Mujinto, 

XXICi9i6).937. ^ . . . T 

44 This work is a commentary by Jion v.Tzu-en) on Akarasvamms Intro- 
duction to Logic CNyayaprave^aka'). 1. t ^ 

45 Hakuju Ui, Indo Tetsugaku Kenkyu (Studies in Indian Philosophy), 

46 H.^sIcLi Miura Baien no Tetsugaku (Philosophy of Baien Miura), 
204-109. Tsunoda, DeBary, Keene, editors, Sources of the Japanese Tra- 


47 Hakuju Ui, Bukhyo BonrigAu (Essays on Buddhis' Works), i68. 

48 lleiki Monopatari (Talc of the House of Taira). YoshK, Yamda h« 
mentioned an abundance of other matenals, m 

I 2. Cf. also Inmyo- Inu-sanshi (A Treatise on Indian Buddhist Lope), 
19. But this term seems not to hive been so importa^- m onpn 

,0 
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bana, CWhen one asks about the mind of Japan, / O! it is cherry blos- 
soms, / Fragrant in the sunshine!) 

51 Yaichi Haga, Kokuminsei ]uron (Ten Essays on the National Charac- 
ter), 211. 

52 Toganoo Myoeshonin Ikun (Last Word of Saint My6c at Toganoo), in 
Kokubun Tohd Bukkyd Sosko CCoIIectcd Japanese Buddhist Works, in 
Japanese), hl 6 go-bu, 57. 

53 Shobdgenzo Zuimonki, II, Iwanami Bunko edition, 37~’38- 

54 Kichijozan Eiheiji Shuryd Shingi (Rules of the Buildings of the Eihei 
Monastery). 

55 Roankyd, Part 2, No. 62. 

56 E.g., Heijoshinze-dd, Makotoshiku Hotokeno Michio Tazunureba Tada 
Yonotsuneno Kohoro Narikeri (When we seek for the Way of Buddha 
earnestly, we find that it is simply the ordinary mind in the world), 
Zoku Kokinshu, Chapter 8. 

57 Churon (The Madhyamakaidstra, Treatise of the Middle Path), 
24, 18. 

58 Cf. Haga, ojf.cit., 182-204. Gino Tanaka, Shinto Gairon (Outline of 
Shintoism), 80. 

59 Daihdshakukyd (TTie Chinese Version of the Maha-ratnakuta-sutra). 
CXIV.(Taishd,XI,646c.) 

60 Shobogenzo, chapter on Senmen (Face Washing). 

61 Hideki Yukawa, **Intuition and Abstraction in Scientific TTiinking/' 
Annals of the Japan Association for Philosophy of Science, II, 2 
(March 1962), 94—97. Reprinted in Basic Problems of Philosophy, 
edited by Philip P. Wiener et al. (New York: Prentice Hall, third edi- 
tion, 1963). 

62 Jindai shi no Kenkyu (Study on the Histor^/ of Ancient Japan). 593. 

63 IlFui.,595. 

64 Kanmuryoju-kyd (Sutra of Meditation on the Amitayus Buddha). 

65 Taijo Tamamuxo, Nihon Bukkyd-shi Gaisetsu (Outline ! listory' of Japa- 
nese Buddhism), 107. 

66 Shinko Mochizuki (editor), Honen Shdnin Zenshu (Collected Works of 
Saint Hdnen), 531. 

67 Taishd, XLVII, 439 a. This is also quoted in the Kydgydshinsho (Shinran’s 
Teaching, Practice, Faith, and Attainment), Part 2. 

68 Shoshinge (Poems of the True Faith). 

69 Ippen Shdnin Goroku (Collected Sayings of Saint Ippen). 

70 Cf. Daimurydju'kyd (Great Sutra of the Pure Land), Part i . 

71 Tetsurd Watsuji, Zoku Nihon Seishin-shi Kenkyu (Supplementary 
Studies of Jajlillnese History of Ideas), 88-89; 1 03-104. 

72 Kojiro Yoshikawa, Gakumon no Katachi (Forms of Scholarship), in Sekai, 
May 1946. 

73 Shdbdgenzd, Bendowa (Practices of the Way). 

74 Shdbogenzo Zuimonki (Gleanings of the Master Dogen’s True Words) 
(Iwanami Bunko edition), VI, 108. 
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75 Nyosetsu Shugydshd (Treatise on Ordained Practices). Cf. Mydichini 
Gozen Cohen ji (Reply to Buddhist Sister Myoichi). 

76 Shutsujyokogo (Monologue after Meditation), Chapter 8, Jinzu (Section 
on Miraculous Powers). 

77 Sankyo Yoron (Essential Outlines of the Three Religions), 2. 

78 Cf. Yasusada Hiyane, Nihon Shukyo Shi (History of Japanese Religions), 
248, 400. 

79 Saburo lyenaga, Chusei Bukkyo Shiso-shi Kenkyu (A Study on Buddhist 
Thoughts in the Medieval Age), 42. 

80 Cf. Rfsshd Ankokuron (Nichiren's Treatise on the Establishment of the 
True Faith for the Safety and Welfare of the Nation). 

81 Kangotoroku (Collected Sayings of Saint H5nen, in Chinese), X, Ho- 
kuetsu ni Tsukawasu Sho (A Letter sent to People in the Northern 
Province). (Taisho, LXXXIII, 169 b ) 

82 Shokaku, Yuishinsho (A Treatise on Pure Faith). (Taisho, LXXXIII, 
915 b.) 

83 Mattosho (A' Treatise on the Diminishing Lamp of Religion), last part. 

84 Kydgyoshinsho, Part 2. 

85 lyfuagj. op.cit., 3^. 

86 If fen Shonin Goroku (Collected Sayings of Saint Ippen). 

87 Rennyo Shonin Goichidaiki Kikigaki, No. 69. 

88 Daijo Tokiwa, Nihon no Bukkyo (Buddhism in Japan), 43. 

89 Shuzenji .>6den Kubetsu (Oral Tradition of the Transmission at Shuzen 
Temple), I. CDengyo Daishi Zenshu [Collected Works of Master 
Dengyo], 111 , 666,) But this book was actually not written by Saicho. 

90 /hid., II (Dengyo Daishi Zenshu, III, 

91 lyenaga, op cit., 95. 

92 C^flssui Gosho (A Letter on Menses). 

93 Shogu Mon Jo Shd, Part 2. 

94 Shishin Gohon Sho. 

9^ Cf. Shohogenzo, Gyoji (Demeanor), b. 

96 Ibid., Bcfulou^a. 

97 Ibid., Bukkyo (Buddhism). 

98 Shdbugenzd Zuimonki, I, 14. 

99 Jhtd., 1. 20, 21. 

100 /hid., 11,41. 

1 01 Daito Shimaji. Nihonbukkyo Kydgakushi (History of Buddhist Doctrine 
in Japan), 224. 

102 /hid., 366. 

103 Miroku Kdshiki (Rules on the Rites for Maitreya Budd' a). (Taisho, 
LXXXIV, 889 a.) 

1 04 Shaseki Shu, Chapter 2, Part 2. 

1 05 lyenaga, opxit,, 42. 

1 06 Shin Sarugaku-ki (Gunshoruiju, IX, 348)* 

1 07 Cf. supra, Chapter 34. 

108 Watsuji, opxit: Zoku Nihon Seishinshi Kenkyu, 405. 4 ^ 
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109 Fiois, Japmese History, 449. lyenaga, op.cit.; Chusei Bukkyd Shisdshi 
Kenkyu, 142. 

110 Masao Maruyama, Fukuzawa ni okeru Jitsugaku no Tenkai (The De- 
velopment of Realistic Philosophy in Yukichi Fukuzawa), Toyo Bunka 
Kenkyu (Studies on Eastern Culture), No. 3, 7. 

Chapters? 

1 E.g., Suttanipata, 927. 

2 R^nin Sekiguchi, Waga Kuni ni Okeru Bukkyd-Juyo ni tsuiteno ichi 
Kdsatsu C'An Observation on the Introduction of Buddhism into Japan*')* 
in the quarterly Shukyo Kenkyu, IV, 2 1 off. 

3 'The practice of Shin^on and Tendai are fittest for Japan." Keifanshk- 
yoshu (Collection of Fallen Leaves due to the Storm in a Valley), IX 
(Taisho, LXXVI, 539. 

4 Cf. Shugenshiyoben (Nihon Daizokyo, Shugendo Shosho), III, 7. 

5 Master Dengyo himself introduced Esoteric Buddhism. Daito Shimafi, 
Tendai Kydgakushi (History of Tendai Ekxrtrine), zfiof. 

6 Ibid., ^4^, 

7 Some of them have been preserved in the Horyu Temple. 

8 Taijo Tamamuro, Nihon Bukkyoshi Gaisetsu (Historical Outline of Japa* 
nese Buddhism), 278, 279. 

9 Yokyoku (Noh-recitation), Enoshima. 

10 Kokonchomonshu (Collection of Famous Stories, Ancient and Con- 
temporary). 

1 1 Cf. Kitosho (A Treatise on Prayer). 

12 Nyosetsu-shugydshd (A Treatise on the Practice as Enjoined by Scrip- 
tures). 

1 3 Tamamuro, op.cit., 192. 

14 Eulogy to Kuya, in Zoku Gunshoruiju, VIII. 

15 Tokujd C>ya, "Some doubts on Kanezane Fujiwara's Faith,” and Junen- 
gpkuraku'idshu (An Anthology on Rebirth in the Pure Land Through 
Invocation Ten Times), Shirin, IX, 26. 

16 This aim is expressed in the chapter Hdben-keshin-do (the land magically 
produced as an expediency), of Shinran’s Kyogydshinsho, Shundai Dazai 
said words to the same effect. Seigaku Mondo (Questions and Answers 
on Holy Scholarship), in Nihon Rinri then, compiled by Tetsujiro 
Inouye and Yoshimaru Kaniye, VI, 292. 

17 Samyutta-nikdya, edited by the Pali Text Society (London), IV, 118. 

18 Naoichi Miyaji, Jingishi Taikei (System of the History of the Shinto 
Gods), 37. 

19 Benmei (Discu^ion on Names), Part 2, in Nihon Rinri Ihen, VI, 84. 

20 Kojird Yoshikawa, Shinajin no Koten to sono Seikatsu, 1 56. 

Rei Saitfirdchd-julai no Onmyodo (The Way of Positive and Negative in 
die Cqun Period), 39. 
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Abhidhamui'koia: 263, 307, 340, 
544. 561 

Abhidharma literature: 13, 154 
Abhidharfna-mahavihhasd Sdstra: 222 
Ahhisamaydlankdra: 340 
Abolition of Buddhism: see Haibutsu 
Kishaku 

“Above Form”: 541 
Absolute; 12, 33, 56, 7*, in, 159, 
278; being, 108; Deus, 56 
Abstract Universal: 537, 538 
Accentuated husband: 303 
Adoption: 420 

Adoration of the Lotus Sutra: see 
N amni yd-hdre n ge • kyd 
AJi aita: see Non-dualist 
AfFcctionatc devotion: sec Bhakti 
Age of Civil Wars: see Sengoku pe- 
riod 

Age of Warring States: see Chan-huo 
Ahimsa: 52, 

Aizen Myoo: 379, ^ec also Japanese 
Shingon sect 

Ajata^atru, King of Magadha: 118 

AjTvikas: 50 

Ajndna: 167 

Akbar the Great: 171 

Akirameru: 430 

Aksara: 54, 76 

Alayavijndna: 183 

Alexander the Great: 120 

Aliitgana: 261 

All'cach-eveiy: see Sarva 


All existences are impermanent: see 
Sabbe sankhdrd anicca 
Amaterasu Omikami: 396, 397, 468; 

see also emperor worship; Shintd 
Amitabha-Buddha: 115, 201, 238, 
^85, 325. 456, 476, 5 ^ 5 f 558, 
559, 566, 567; see also Pure 
Land Buddhism; Pure Land of 
Amitabha 

Amitayur Buddha: see Amitabha 
Buddha 

Amitdyur-dhydna Sutra: 253 
Anahhidhyd: 52 

An Account of Hundred and Eight 
Cho: 405 
Anacoluthon: 535 

Analects of Confucius: 188, 196, 
207, 214, 418, 511, 586 
Ar^l'^tic: 13; jud^:* ents, 65, 150 
Ananda: 202 

Anatman: 90, 91, 124; see also 
Atman 

Ancestor festival and memorial serv- 
ices: 424, 425 
Ancestral tablets: 304 
Ancient books of Japanese history: 

553 

Ancient Chronicle: see Kojiki 
Anezaki, M.: 384 
Anguttara-nikdya: 1 1 o 
A hui: 250 
Ankokuji: 44^ 

Annen: 364; see also Tendai sect 
Anotheds Strength: see Tanks 
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INDEX 


An Shih'kao: 226, 236 
Anthology on the Arts of Governing 
the State: see Keikoku-shu 
Antiquarianism: 416 
Anukamfa: 426 
Anumdna: 211 

Anuttara-Samyaksamhodhi: 367 
Aoki» Reverend Bunyiu: 303, 334 
Aparigraha: 52 
Apollonius of Tyana: 157 
Apramada: 52 
Arai, Hakuseki: 432 
Aranyaka: 125 

Aristotle: 56, 71, 85, 339; see also 
Greek philosophy 
Artha Sdstra: 6^, 133, 149 
Anini, Uddalaka: 143 
Aryadeva: 210 

AsaA^a: 154; see also Mahayana 
Buddhism 

Ashikaga, Takauji: 390, 446, 470 
ASoka, King: 105, 109, no, 115. 
1 18, 1 19, 120, 170; see also 
Maurya Dynasty 
Asteya: 52 
Aiuhha: 61 
Aiura: see Demons 

Atman: 54, 67, 77 y 108, 124; mean- 
ing of, 89; as self, 90, 91, q8. 
90, loi, III, 170; see also 
Andtman 

Atmavdda: loi, 170; see also Atman, 
Andtman 

Attributive compound: see Bahuvrihi 
Augustine, St.: 991 
Avalokite^vara: 102, 26^^, 32c; see 
also Bodhisattva 

Avatamsaka Sutra: 201, 228, 279, 
353. 412, 446, 457; see also 
Kegon sect 
AvatSra: loi, 102 
Avydkrta: 155 
Avydpdda: 52 
Awaftmi: see Anukampa 


Badhva: 57 

Bahuvrihi: 61, 135, 336 
Bakufu: 449; see also Shogun 
Bash 5 : 372 

Bell, Charles: 300, 317 
“Below Form”; see CVi 
Benevolence; 27, 520 
Bergson, Henri; 104, 105 
Bhagaifodgita: 26, 41, 108, 116, 134, 
144 

Bhai^jyaguru: 202 
Bhakti: 306 

Bhaktic Buddhism : 1 1 5 
Bhartrhari; 65, 78, 108, 154 
Bhartrprapanca : 89 
Bhaskara: 85 
Bhdva: 84, 233 
Bhiksu: 306, 497 
Bhiksuni: 306, 497 
Biographies of the Nine Patriarchs of 
the T^icn Tai School: see T'ien 
Trn Chiu Tsu Chuan 
Bizarre Stories: see Ugetsu Monoga- 
Aarx 

Bkah-gdams-pa sect: 299 
Bkah-rg^aid-pa sect: 299 
Bliss: see Hsi 
Bodde, D.: 281 

Bodhidharma- 195, 210. 507. 537: 
see also Chinese Buddhism; Zen 
Buddhism 

Bodhisattva: 26, 54, 275, 284 
Bodhisattva King: 273 
Bodhisattva Samadhi: 261 
Bon: Bon religion, 333, 334: festival. 
424; “o-bon,” 424; Sutra of, 424; 
see also Ancestor festival and me- 
morial services 

Book of Changes: see I Ching 
Book of Filial Piety: see Hsiao Ching 
Book of History: see Shu Ching 
Book of Mencius: 473 
Book of Odes: see Shih Ching 
Book of Poetry: see Shih Ching 
Bradley, F. H.: 70 
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Brahmacarya: 52 
Brahma jala Sutra: 257 
Brahman: 49, 57, 67, 99, 158; see 
also Absolute; Atman; Self 
Br^mana: 132 
Brahmin: 84; see also caste 
Brotherly respect: 27 
Buddha: 47, no, 126, 284, 291 
Buddha, the Law, and the Brother- 
hood: see Three Treasures 
Buddhabhadra: 226, 262 
Buddha’s religion : 299 
Buddhavatamsaka Sutra: see Hua- 
yen-ching 

Buddhism: 1 1, 21, 22, 102, 103, 108, 
114, 266, 287, 345, 349, 380, 
39*» 394» 4151 421, 43 o» 482, 
483, 496, 497, 529, 561; see 
also '^hinesc Buddhism; Early 
Buddhist; Esoteric Buddhism; 
Hinayana Buddhism; Mahayana 
Buddhism; Tantric Buddhism 
Buddhist Logic: 4; in China, 191, 
192; in Tibet, 338, 339; Inmyd, 

543» 544» 546, 547» 548, 549; 
550; see also Dignaga; Nyaya 
School 

Bumo-onju'-kyo: 421 
Bunan, Shid5: 382 
Burdett, Sir H.: 105 
Burning, the sun: see Tapana 
Bushido: 430, 467, 491, 492; Samu- 
rai class, 49 3 1 57© 
Bu-ston-rin-po-che: 317, 339 

Caitanya : 511 

Cakravarti: see universal monarch 
Calvinists: 172 
Candragupta, King: 307 
Caste: 122, 123 

Category of differentiation: see Vi- 
sajya 

The Central State, Middle Kingdom, 
or the Supreme Country : see 
Chung'kuo 


Chan, W. T.: 247 
Chang-jung: 287; sec also Taoism 
Ch ang-shui Tsu-hsiian: 504 
Chan-kuo: 249 
Chao-chou: 194, 280 
Chao-yiing: 269 
Chastir /: see hrahmacarya 
Chatterjee, S. K.: 42 
eWengching: 116 
Cheng Hsiian: 215, 226 
Cheng I-chuan: 267 
Ch'eng-kuan: 215 
Ch’cng Ming-tao: 179 
Ch*i: 541 

Chia: 268; chia-feng, 268 
Chia-hsiang, Master: 15, 451 
Chia-hsiang Ta-shih Chi-tsang: 429 
Chi-ch’ien: 226 
Ch’i-chung: 288 
Chien-chen: see Ganjin 
Chih-i: 210, 215, 223, 227, 230, 
231, 237, 252, 266, 275, 287, 
292; see also Saddhartnapun^- 
nka Sutra; T’ien-t'ai sect 
Chih-yen: 228 
Chih-yiian: 287 
Chikamatsu, Monzaemon: 379 
Chi-ku: 205 

Chinese Buddhism: relation with In- 
dian Buddii n, 220, 221, 236, 
237f 238; i .ition to Japanese 
Zen, 354, 355, 408 
Chinese moral .'ode: 420 
Chinese script: 345, 400 
Ch'ing-ching-fa-hsing-ching: 275 
Ching Te Chuan T eng Lu: 201 
Ching-wan: 225 

Chin-hsin-p'ien: see Book of Mencius 
Chin-kuang-ming: 282 
Chishin: see Ippen 
Ch’i-sung: 287 

^ i-tsang: 209, 210, 215, 222, 231, 
241, 266, 278, 279, 286; see also 
San-lun sect 
Chdgen: 300 
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Chdnin: 35 

Chos-khaA Palace o( Lhasa: 33 1 
QiouTun>yi: 184 
Christian: adherents in India, 163 
Christianity: 20, 243, 392, 432 
Chronicles of Japan: see Nihonshoki 
Chuang'tzili: 15, 240, 241, 248, 250, 
266, 275, 278, 286, 415, 496; 
see also Lao-tzu; Taoism 
Chii Chih: 198 
Chu She Lim: 222 
Chii She Lun Chi: 222 
Chu Hsi: 195, 215, 396, 512, 541; 

see also Confucianism 
Chu-ko-kung-ming: 369 
Ck'iin Ch'iu: 17, 206 
Chung-hsia: 274 
Chung-hua: 274 

Cbung-kican Lun: 222; see also Na- 
garjuna; San-lun sect 
Chung-kuo: 274 

Chung-lun: 245; see also Nagarjuna 

ChungYung: 271, 375 

Chun-nan-tzU: 235 

Chu-tzu: 241, 244 

Civitos: 35 

Clan system: 417 

Clans: Genji and Heike, 429; see also 
Clan system 

Classic of Changes: see I Cking 
Classic of Documents: see Shu Cking 
Classic of Songs: see Shih Cking 
Commentary on the Introduction of 
Buddhist Logic: see Nisshori- 
ron-sho 

Commentary on the Stimala Sutra: 

see Shomangyo Gisho 
Communism: 208, 270 
Compassion: see Anukampa; Karund 
Compendium of' Teachings Concern- 
ing Paradise and Purgatory: see 
Oj&Yoshu 

The Complete Library of the Four 
Treasures: see Ssu k'u Ch'iian 
Shu Tzung Mu 


Complicated structural thinking, 
tendency to avoid: 562; 
simplification of, 571 
Concept: see Gtdnen 
Concept of diversity: see Prapaflca 
Confucius: 188, 206, 207, 240, 256, 
277, 282, 51 1, 586, passim 
Confucianism: ii, 16, 26, 236, 249, 
266, 287, 361, 374, 380, 397, 
408, 415, 418, 427, 428, 435, 
471, 474, 496, 537, 54 1 > 542» 
561; see also Neo-Confucianism 
Consciousness: as ego, 100; logical, 
535; see also Vijndna 
Constructed objects: see Vikalpa- 
vifaya 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda K.: 136 
Critique of Pure Reason: 31 
Critique on Knowledge: see Pramdna- 
varttika 

Cultural lag: 3 
Cultural multiplicity: 401 
Culture: identity of Western with 
world culture, 23, 24; Japanese, 
571; unity of Western, 23, 24 

Daigo, Emperor: 480 
Daijo Honso Shinji Kangyo: 475 
Daijd tishinron: see Mahayana-irad- 
i-lhotpada Sdstra 

Daimuryoju-kyo: see Sukhdvativyuha 
Sutra 

Dai Nippon: 434 

DalaMama: 308, 320, 321, 322, 327, 

33^; 5*. 336, 339: J3*, 334: 

seeking of, 335; see also Lamaism 
Dana: 426 

Dar-pa-chen, King: 307 
DarSana: 148 
Datta, Dr. D. M.: 46 
Dazai, Shundai: 27, 374, 375, 398, 
512 

Deanima: 155 
De Groot, J. J. M.: 242 
Demons: 284 
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Dengyd Daishi: see Saich5 
Dependent origination: see Pratitya- 
samutpSda 
Depth: see Fukasa 
Derartes, Ren6; 99 
Desire: see Kama 
Deussen, Paul: 29, 30, 144 
Devayana: 49, 50; see also Upani^ds 
Devotion to one’s lord: 490*1 see also 
Bushido 

Dewey, John: 26 

Dge-hdun-gnib: 299, 308; see also 
Dalai-lama; Lamaism; Tantric 
Buddhism; Tibetan 
Dg0-lugs-pa sect: 299, 339; see also 
Lamaism; Esoteric Buddhism; 
Tantric Buddhism 
Dge-slon: 306 

Dhanmafada: 41, 77, 1 1 1, 165 
Dh^nn -72 

Dharma: 112, 113, 114, 115, 118, 
1x9, 121, 125, 126, 167, 195, 
255, 256; see also Buddhism 
DhamuAdya’ 273, 279; Dhannakaya 
school, 334, 341 

Dharmaklrti: 17, 65, 150, 155, 191, 
338, 339» 549; fll^o 
Buddhist logic 
Dharmapala: 154 
Dharmaraksa: 226, 438 
Dharmata: 77 
Dharmottara: 65, 339 
Dbydna-meditation: 334 
Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate: 
184 

Dialectics; 150 

Diamond Sutra: sec Vajracchedika 
Sutra 

Differentiating n ations: see Vikalpa 
Dignaga: 155, 19^ 338» 339» 5491 
see also Buddhist logic 
Discipline: seeVinaya 
Discussion: see Rongi 
Distinction between singular and 
plural: 411 


Divine sage: see Shinsei 
Doctrine, Practice, Faith and Attain- 
ment: see Kydgydshinsho 
The Doctrine of the Mean: see 
Chting Yung 

Dogen: 241, 248, 249, 348, 351, 

35a. 353. 354. 356, 55<>. 359 . 
366, 367, 370, 371, 382, 394, 
395. 4»». 4>2. 45a. 453. 454. 
457. 458, 461, 463. 505. 5®8, 
516. 536, 537. 540, 54«. 554. 
562, 563, 569, 370: see abo Zm 
Doseii goshoko setsu: 420 
£)ran-sron; 306 
Drsfmta: 144 
Duke of Chou: 206, 291 
Dynamic way of thinking: 354 

Early Buddhism: 54, 69, 83, 84, 90, 

91 

East-West dichotomy: 12 
Echu: 367 

Eckhart, Meister: 14, 550; see also 
German language 
Edict of Emperor Kotoku: 427 
Eight Negations: 55 
Eighteenth vow: 385; see also Pure 
Land Buddhism 
Eihei Shingi: 506 

Eisai: 442 <^62, 502; see also Rinzai 
Zen 

Ekayana: see One Great Vehicle 
Elucidation of Rules of Discipline: 
see Kenkosron 

Empedocles: 56; see also Greek phi- 
losophy 

Emperor worship: 467, 475, 476, 481 
Endonhai: 415 
English language: 75 
Enhaku: 385 

Enlightenment: ^ 85; sec also Satori 
Ennin: 390, 442, 459; see also 'Ficn- 
t’ai sect 

Enshin: 559*» Eshin 
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Erh Shih Ssu Shth: 199 
ErfcTi 1:215 
Erigena, Scotus: 56 
Escapism: 19 
Eshin; 346, 395, 547 
Esoteric Buddhism: 263, 308, 312, 
334 . 335 . 34 *. 378. 580: see 
also Japanese Esoteric Tendai; 
Va]raySna Mysticism 
Essential being: see Atman 
Eta: 428 

Eternal damnation: 384 
Ethica: 155 

Ethics: 15; Protestant, 20, 21; Chi- 
nese, 248, 249; sexual, 263; Bud- 
dhist, 310, 31 1 
European Scholastics: 141 
Excellent: see SIdghya 
Expediency: 541; rejection of, 562, 

563 

Explanatory Lamp for the Commen- 
tary on the Introduction to Bud- 
dhist Logic: see Inmyd Ronsho 
Mydtdshd 

Fabian: 432, 542 
Fa Hsiang School: 209 
Fa Hiia Ching: see Saddhamiapun- 
Janka Sutra 

Fa Hua Ching Chuan Chi: 201, 222 
Fa Hua Hsiian Tsan: 222 
Faith: see Sraddha 
Fa-k'uang: 250 
Fa-kuo: 273 

‘Tamily Instructions” by Yen Chih- 
t^ui: see Yen-shih chia-hsun 
Family or home: see Chia 
Fan Chung-yen: 276 
Fang-wangling: see Brahma 
Sutra 

Fa-tsang: 201, 215, 223, 235, 257, 
260; see also Chinese Buddhism; 
Kegonsect 
Fa-yun: 231 

Fingkum Tzung-mi: 1 82 
Fidite, )ohann GotcBeb: 99 


Field-Watch Mirror: see Nomori 

Kagami 

Filial piety: 27, 264, 269, 421, 422 
First principle: see T'ai-cki 
Five Books of Shintoism 1519 
The Five Classics: see Wu Ching 
Five Deadly Sins: 285 
Five groups: see Panca-skandhah 
Fondness for simple symbols: 572 
Foreign papers: see Gaisho 
“Forged sutras": 212 
Form of poetry discussion: see Llta- 
awase 

Fortresses: see Puras 
Fo Tsu Tung Chi: 201 
Fo-fu-ch'eng: 236, 250 
Four Books: 213 

Four-stage theory of world history: 

127 

Fresco of St. Gensei: 404 
Friend: see suhrd 
Fu-i: 274 
Fujaku: 221 
Fuji, Otoo: 392 

Fujita, Tsko: 471, 472; see also Con- 
fucianism 

Fujiwara clan: 524 
Fujiwara, Yorinaga: 527 
Fuhasa: 533 
Fu-kuo: 183 

Fukuzawa, Yukichi: 576 
Funeral services: 585; see also Ances- 
tor festival and memorial services 
Fung, Yu-lan: 242 

Cainen: 532 
Gaisho: 420 

Gandhi, Mahatma: 84, 106 
Ganeia: see Shdten 
Ganjin: 376 

Gateless Gate: see Wu-men-kuan 
Generation hierarchy; 302; see also 
Polyandry in Tibet; Polygamy 
Genghis Khan: 327 
Genkd Shakusho: 532 
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Genku: see Honcn 
Gcnsci, Saint: 371 
Genshin: see linshin or Eshin 
German language: 75 
Gikai, Tettsu: 506 
GlaA-dar-ma, King: 299 
Cleanings From Leisure Hours, or 
Grasses of Idleness: see Tsure- 
zure-gusa 

Gnosis: see Knowledge 
God: see Kami 
Godaigo, Emperor; 446 
God of Allah; 288 
God of Love: see Aizen Myoo 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von: 144, 
550; see also German language 
Goho-sh^jifon: 447 
Goikun Shosoku: 444 
Gokokuji: 442 

Golden Annals of Mongolia: 307 
The Golden Radiance Sutra: sec Sti- 
varnaprabhdsa Sutra 
Golden Splendc^r Sutra: sec Chin- 
kuajig-ming 

Gongen-sama: 467; see also emperor 
worship; Shogun 
Gosala, Makkhali: 50 
Go-Saiijo, Emperor: 390 
Gotama the Buddha, see Sakyamuni 
the Buddha 
Gozokusho: 433 

Gradation of natural age: 303; see also 
Polyandry in Tibet; Polygarry 
Granet, M.: 7, 177, 178 
Gray, gray hair: see Palita 
Great Commentar)' on Logic: see In- 
myo Daisho 

Gieat Incarnate Dcit) jf the Eastern 
Light: see Gongen-sama 
Great Japan: see Dai Nippon 
Great Practice, The: 314 
Great Sun: see Mahavairocana 
Greater Vehicle: see Mahayana Bud- 
dhism 

Greek civilization: 428 
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Creek philosophy: 55, 56, 70, 78, 83 

Grotius, Hugo; 114 

Guhyaraja: 320 

Gukanshd: 396 

Gunavarman: 283 

Gus-pa. 305 

Gyoki: 504 

Haga, Yaichi: 402, 417, 467, 480 
Haihutsu Kishuku: 385 
Haiku: 356 
Hakuchi: 424 

Hakuin, Zenji: 395, 404, 435, 508; 

see also Rinzai 21 en 
Hanazono, Emperor: 507 
Han Fei: 206 
Hanju Panegyric: 495 
Harakiri: 490; see also Bushido 
Maribhadra: 340 
Harmony: 27 
Hatani, Ryotai: 460 
HayagrTva: 314 

Hayashi, Razen: 396; see also Shinto 
Heart Sutra: see Prajndpdramitd- 
hxdaya Sutra 

Heaven: 236, 243, 271, 277; T'icn- 
tao, 277 

Heaven-Emperor: see Tenno 
He''ven of Confu. * mism: 288 
Hebrew civilizatic . 4 
Hedin: 323 

Hegel, Georg F.: 12, 13, 30, 50, 
57, 7o» 98, 99» MO, i47» 157 
Heian period: 345, 347, 384, 387, 
389, 509 

Hekigan Roku: see Pi Yen Lu 
Hemacandra: 170 

Heraclitus: 71 , 95; see also Greek phi- 
losophy 

Hetu-vidya: 21 1 

I nayana Buddhism: A41, 267, 363, 
370; precepts of, 415, 437 » 497 
Hio, Keizan: 536 

Hirata, Atsutane: 375, 398, 437, 466, 
490, 522, 537; see also Shintd 
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History of Japanese Buddhian: saa 
GefAd Shakusho 
HitopadeSa: 146 
Hobbes, Thomas: 96 
HokiAongi: 368; see also Shint5 
Hokke Sutra: see Saddhartnaput^ 
rika Sutra 

The Ho, Lineage: see Gozokusho 
Homeric Jipics: 158 
Hdnen: 365, 376, 386, 388, 443, 
445» 45o» 455» 482, 500* 5*5. 
540. 559» 566, 583; see also Jap- 
anese l^re Land Buddhism; Jodo 
Shin sect; Pure Land Buddhism 
Honesty, Japanese: 519, 520 
Honji-suijaku'setsu: 389; see also He- 
ian Period; Japanese Buddhism; 
Shint5 

Hotikaku-hdmon: 351; see also Nichi- 
ren sect 

Honmon: 566; see also Saddharma- 
pundaftka Sutra 
Hdjisd^dmonsho: 548 
Honorifics: 409, 552 
Hori, Keizan: 373, 

Hoss5sect: 385, 571 
Hphags-pa: 307 
Hsi: 1 16 

Hsiao: 1 9 1 ; see also logic 
Hsiao: see filial piety 
Hsiao Ching: 163, 422 
Hsi-yu-chi: 180 

Hsiian-tsang: 181, 191, 202, 205, 
226, 234 

Hsiin-tzu: 186, 206, 277; see also 
Confucianism 
Huai-hai: 265 
Huan, Emperor: 226 
Huang-po: 193 
Huan hsiian, Emperor; 272 
Hua-yen Ching: 223, 261 
Hua Yen Ching Chfian Chi: 201 
Hua-yen sect: see Kegon sect 
Hua^yen-wurchiao-chang: 215; see 
also Fa-tsang 


mon 

Hu-hai: 154 
Hui-chao: 209 

Hui-bai: 193, >41, 179, 190, 357 

Hui-hung; 291 

HuMien: 288 

Hui-wen: 187 

Hui-yiian: 272 

Hung- wan religion: 294 

Ichinen-sanzen: 462 
I Ching: 181, 183, i88» 206, 355, 

438; see also Confucianism 
Ignorance: see Ajndna 
Ignorance of the Chinese language: 
347 

Ihai, Japanese: see ancestral tablets 
Illusion: see mdya 

Illustrated Biography of Shinran: see 
Shinran Dene 
Imagination: see Samjtid 
Imbe, Masamichi: 398 
Imitation, adept in, and sterile in in- 
vention: 562 

Immediate Buddhahood: see Sohu- 
shinjobutsu 

Imperial Ficlict, a.d. 757: 418 
Imperial Preceptor of the Yuen: 327 
Imperial Rescript of November, 836: 
39* 

Impersonal judgments: 7 
Impurity: see Aiubha 
Inaba, Enjo: 459 
Incarnate Cod: see Gongen-sama 
Incarnation: see Avatara 
Indian logic: 65, 149, 150; see also 
Logic 

Individual: 12, 45, 46, 47, 410, 411 
Individualist: see Vyaktivadin 
Indra, a thunder-god: 64 
Indrabhuti: 319; see also Tantric 
Buddhism 

The Inextinguishable Lamp of the 
Sect: see Shumon Mujintdron 
Inference: see anumdna 
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Infinitenmal: see Sukfnia 
Inka: 485; see also Zen Buddhism 
Inmyd Daisho: 549 
Inmyd Ronsho Mydtdshd: $46 
Inmyd Ronsho Shisdi Ryakuchu- 
shaku: 547 

Inmyd Sdjd Himitsushd: 548 
Inmyd Zuigenki: 544 
Inner-worldly activity: 20 
Introduction to Logic: see Nyaya- 
fraveiaka 

Introspective sciences : 154 
Intuitive: 13; intuition of self, 98, 99; 
perception, 575 

Ippcn: 540, 560, 584; see also Pure 
Land Buddhism 
Irratior.alistic: 16, 17 
Ishida, Pr^pan: 392 
I^^ara, "Supervisor”: 57, 167 
Itinerant Sage Ippen: see Ippen 
Ito, Jinsai: 355, 435, 511, 512; see 
also Qmfucianism 

Izanagi: 468 see also Amaterasu Omi- 
kami; emperor worship; Shintd 
Izanami: 468; see also Amaterasu 
Omikami; emperor worship; 
Shinto 

Jain: 42, 55, 83, 85, 112, 113, 162, 
170 

Jain, King Amoghavarsa: 42 
Japanese Esoteric Tendai: 459 
Japanese Pure Land Buddhism: 

387, 415, 4i3» 443» 45^ 455» 
456, 499, 500; difference be- 
tween Indian bhakti religion 
560, 566, 583; see also Yuzu 
Nembutsu sect 

Japanese Shingon sect: 364, 441; 
Shohoritsu sect, 478, 579, 580; 
see also Kukai 
Jatakas of Buddhism: 98 
JativadifT see universalist 
Jen; see Benevolence 
JenTao-Iin: 273 


Jikaku: see Ennin 
Jina: 47, 264 

Jinnd Shotoki: 435; see also emperor 
worship; Shintd 
Jiun: 388; see also Ritsu sect 
]nafaha hetu: see ratio cognoscendi 
j5do sect: see Japanese Pure Land 
Buddhism 

Jodo Shin sect: 19, 347, 359, 365, 
366, 376, 388, 482, 483, 501, 
510, 520; see also Japanese Pure 
Land Buddhism; Pure Land 
Buddhism; Shinran 
Ju-ching: see Nyojo Tendo 
J6gy6: 451 
Junwa, Emperor: 481 
Justification of Adopting Sons: see Yd- 
shibensho; see also Ydshi-benben 
Ju-zen-hd‘go: 263 

Kaccayana, Pakudha: 50 
Kaibara, Ekken: 512, 541 
Kaimokusho: 428; see also Nichiren 
Kaitokudd school: 521 
Kajo Daishi Kichiz5: see Chia-hsiang 
Ta-shih Chi-tsang 
Kakinomoto-no-Hitomaro: 539 
Kakunyo: 455; see also j5do Shin sect 
Kalacakra: 341 
Kalhana: 145 
Kalidasa: 144 
Kalpa: 137 
Kama: 58 

Kanijkura: 346, 394, 450; Buddhism 
of. 483» 54o» 566, 58a 
Kamala^lla: 314 
Kama Sutra: 6^ 133 
Kameyama, Emperor: 481 
Kami: 522; see also Shinto 
Kamo, Mabuchi: 398, 466 
Kamo-no-Chomei : 3'"’»4®3 
.Can, Sazan: 435 
Kanazoshi: 391 
K'ang-seng-hui: 236 
Kaniska, King: 17* 
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Kant, Immanuel: 30, 31, 147, 149, 
150, 192, 550; iee also German 
language 

Karaka hetu: see Ratio essendi 
Karlgren’s terminology: 178 
Karma: 70, 109, 161, 240 
Karupd: 334, 381 
Kajyapa, Kumara: 202 
Katyayana: 153 
Kavya: 134 

Kawaguchi, Masaaki: 341 
Kazan, Emperor: 480 
Kegon sect; 182, 245, 279, 387, 449, 
54a, 57* 

Kegon Sutra: see Avatathsaka Sutra 
Keijij&gaku: 541 
Keikoku-shu: 539 
Kenkairon: 441 

Kenkd: 372, 403, 526; see also 
Tsure-zure^gusa 
Kenko’Shakusho: 476 
Kensho-jyobutsu: 464; see also Zen 
Buddhism 
Kern, Hendrik: 140 
Ke~sar Saga: 309 
Kharavela, King: 115, 170 
Khri-sroA-lde-btsan, King: 307, 308, 
316 

Kikuchi, Taketoki: 446 
Kiihkara: 191, 201 
Kimmei, Emperor: 27, 438 
Kitabatake, Chikafusa: 437; see also 
emperor worship; Shint5 
Kleia: 70 

Knowledge: problem of, 14 
Kdan: 198, 205, 211; see also Rinzai 
Zen; Zen Buddhism 
Koben: see Myoe, Saint 
K5bd Daishi: see Kukai 
Kogo Shut: 391 
K5gyo, Master: 459 
Kojtki: 390, 427, 468, 474 
Kokan, Shiren: 476, 477, 532; see 
also Rinzai Zen 


Kokutai: 435, 436, 446, 473 
K’o-lo-ehieh: 250 
Kong&kyd: 310, 314, 462 
KonhSmyo-kyd: see Suvarmprabhofa 
Sutra 

Kunkomyo Saishd-o-kyo: 438 
Konk5 sect: 394 
K5nyo: 444 

Kdsai, J5kakub5: 456; see also j5do 
sect 

Ko-yt: 15, 238, 286 
Kdzen^gokokd-ron: 442, 462 
Kritik der reinen Vemuft: see Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason 
Krsna: 138 
Ksana: 137 

K^atriya: 49; see also Caste 
Kuan-yin: 252, 264 
Kublai Khan, King: 307, 327 
K*uei-chi: 222 
Ku-huan: 287 

Kukai: 364, 378, 389, 390, 441, 499; 

see also Japanese Shingon sect 
Kumarajlva: 187, 188, 226 
Kumarila school: 99 
Kumazawa, Banzan: 381, 397, 420, 
472, 49 x; see also Confucianism 
Rung: 45, 286 
Kung-an: see Koan 
Kung-fu-tzu: 291; see Confucius 
Kunten Fukko: 536 
Rural: 42 

Kuroda, Ry6: 154, 155 
Kurozumi sect: 394 
Kurushima, Yoshihiro: 488 
Kusunoki, Masashige: 369, 445 
Ryd-ge-betsu-den: 463 
Rydgenki: 418 

Rydgyoshinshd: 456; see also Shin 
sect; Shinran 
Rydshu: 461 

Lack of clear distinction of number: 
411 
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Lama, fifth Great: 339 
Lamaism: 297. 298, 299, 308, 317; 
see also Tantric Buddhism; Ti- 
betan 

Lao-tzu; ,5, 236, 240, 248, 252, 256. 
^66, 275, 277, 278, 286, 415, 
496, 5 1 1 ; see also Chuang-tzu; 
Taoism 

L^o-tzu-hsi-sheng-ching: 292 
Lao-tzH-hiia-hu-ching: 292 
Large and rough: see Sthula 
Laws of Manu, The: 126 
“Laws of Thought": 4 
Learning of the Mind: 392 
Legalist school: 212 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm: 488, 

550 

Lenin, Nicolai: 208 
Lessee V Hlnayana Bud- 

dhism 

A Letter Written by the Late Chief 
Abbot: see Goikun Shosoku 
Lha Hgro-bahi Mgon-po: 320 
Li: 179, 244, 264, 537, 541 
Li: see propriety 
Liao yin: see Ratio cognoscendi 
Licchavi clan: 307 
Li Chang-chi: 217 
Li Chi: 206 

Life and death, problem of: 541 
The limitless storehouse: see Wu- 
chin-tsang 

Lin-chi: 193; see also Rinzai Zen 

Lineage: 422 

Ling, Emperor: 226 

Littga: 315 

Li Ssu: 206 

Li Shih-Ch'ien: 291 

Li P’ing-shan: 288 

Li T’ai-po: 218 

Lich'tzu: 252 

Logic: rules of, 4; formal, 8, 16; 
Mohist, 21 1 ; logical relevance, 
lack of. 539; in China. 551; see 
also Buddhist logic 
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Logos: 8 
Lokarak^: 226 

Lotus Sutra: see Stiddharmapundanlui 
Sutra 

Love: of nature, 355 

Lovers’ double suicide: see Shinju 

Luther, Martin: 104, 455 

Madhava: 67, 128, 162 
Madhyamaka^idriha: 186, 340 
Madhyamaka-Sdstra: see Chung Kuan 
Lun 

Madhyamakdvatdra: 340 
Madhyamika school: 61; see also Na- 
garjuna; Sunyata 
Magadha, King of : 120 
Mahdhhdrata: 121, 127, 139, 143 
Mahd^arinirvdna Sutra: 352 
Maharastrian lyrics: 135 
Mahdsadhana: see The Great Practice 
Maha-vaip^dyahuddha-avatantsaka Su- 
tra: 223 

Mahdvairocana, 202 
M hdvarhsa: 145 

Mahavira: 19, 113, 1 68; see also Jain 
Mahayana Buddhism: 15, 20; Bud- 
dhists of India: iii, 112, 119; 
Precepts: see Endonkai 
Mahayana-Sradd^iotpada Sdstra: 351 
Maitreyanatha : 4, 340; see also 

Mahayana Laddhism 
Maitri Upanisad: 1 08 
Makura-hotoha: 557 
Makiira no Soshi: 356 
Mandukya-kariha: 170 
Manifested Knowledge: 339 
Manjusri: 57, 201, 320 
Manydshu: 370, 404 
Mao Tze-tung: 208 
Mar -pa: 299, 319; se» also Lamaism 
arx, K.: 208 

Masson-Ourscl, P.: 117 
Materialistic: 15 
Materiality: see Rupa 



Matsumiya, Kanzan: 165, 347, 487, 
490 

Maurya Dynasty: i2o> 121; see also 
A&>ka, King 
MayS: 56, 57 
Means: see Ufdya 
Medieval Comedies: see Kyogenki 
Meditation: see Samadhi 
Mediums: 577 

Megasthenes: 71, 96, 98, 139, 143, 

147. ; 

Meiji Restoration in 1868: 322, 346, 
377. 431 

Mencius: 206, 277, 470, 471, 473; 

see also Confucianism 
Meng-hao-jan: 251 
Mercy of the Perfect One: 421; see 
also Tathagata 
Mikuni-damashii: 375 
Mimaihsa school: 99, 149 
Minamoto-no-Sametomo : 517 
Minamoto-no-Yoshinaka: 470 
Minamoto*no-Yoshimoto : 470 
Minowa, Shusai: 427 
Ming Emperor: 226 
Ming-ti, Emperor: 438 
Misch, G.: 148 
Misogi sect: 394 

Mito school: 435, 471, 521; see also 
Confucianism 

Miura, Baien: 346, 432, 549 
Miura, Chikukei: 512 
Miwa, Shusai: 420 
Miyake, Shdsai: 420 
Moderation, virtue of: 142 
Mo Ho Chih Kuan: 215 
Mok§a: JO 

Mondo: 544; see also Rinzai Zen 
Monk: see Bhikfu 
Monk-Emperor: 523 
Monk-Prince: 523 
Mori, Shdken: 447 
Morphological study of language: 1 53 
Morris, Charles: 26 


Motoori, Norinaga: 373, 398, 466, 
522, 539, 542; see also ShintO 
Mo-tzu: 189, 190, 194, 249, 277 
Muni: 57 

Murasaki, Lady: 408; see also Tale 
of Genji 

Mus5 Kokushi: 382, 404; see also 
Rinzai sect 

My5ch5: 502; see also Rinzai Zen 
Myoe, Saint: 387, 459, 553 
My 6 ‘h 6 -ren'ge‘ky 6 : 568; see also Ni- 
chiren sect; Saddharmapundanka 
Sutra 

Myo-hon-sho: 547 

Myriad Leaves: see Man'ydshu 

Nagarjuna (ca. a.d. 150-250): 55, 
61, 70, 139, 187, I97» 245, 
340, 556; see also Madhyamika 
school; Sunyatd 

Nagarjuna (loth century): 319 
Nakae, T5ju: 375, 397, 418; see also 
Confucianism 
Nakazawa, Doni: 392 
Na-khi tribes- 305; see also Polyandr)» 
in Tibet; Polygamy 
Name of the Buddha: see Nenibutsu 
Names: general, 186; particular, 186 
Nammyohorenge-kyo: 365, 379; see 
also Nichiren; Nichiren sect 
Nan-chos: see Orthodox religion 
Nan-chuan: 280 

National Master Daito: see Myocho 
Natural sciences: Indian, 160 
Ndfya‘idstTa: 65 
Navya-nyaya school: 63 
Nay a, theory of: 1 68 
Nembutsu: 444, 445, 456, 461, 540, 
558, 559. 566, 567; one-time, 
567; see also Hfmcn; Pure Land 
Buddhism; Shinran 
Neo-Confucianism: 190, 244 
Neo-Platonists: 14 
Neti neti: 54 
Neutral: see Avydk^ta 
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Newton, Isaac: 488 
Nichiten; 28, 35,. 364, 367, 377^ 
379» 387, 395i 396, 422, 428, 
42.9» 433» 435» 443. 45i. 452, 
458. 461, 462, 464, 476, 500, 
506, 507, 51 1, 516, 520, 540, 
563. 5^8, 582; see also Nichiren 
sect 

Nichiren Daishonin Chugasan: 433 
Nichiren sect: 351. 359, 388, 442, 
458, 483, 51 1; see also Saddhar- 
mafun^nka Sutra 
Nihonskoki: 390, 427, 428, 438, 469, 
474 

Ninno-hannya-kyo: 445 
Ninomiya, Sontoku: 348, 508 
Ninsho Bodhisattva: see Ryokan 
Nishiari, Bokuzan: 508 
Nishikawa, M' •'<??!: 430 
Nisshori-ron sho: 546 
Nitta, Kunimitsu: 396 
Nontori Kagami: 377 
Non*atmaw; sec Anatman 
Non-attachment: sec Anahhidhya 
Non-dualist: 167 
Non-idleness: see Aytramada 
Non-perishable: see Aksara 
Non-property: see Aparigraha 
Non -Receiving- and-Non-Giving sect: 
393 

"Non-selF* theory: 108; see also Andt- 
man 

Non-theft: see Asteya 
Non-violence: see Ahimsa 
Non-wrath: see Avyapada 
Northrop, F. S. C.: 26, 115 
Nostalgic conservatism: 17, 18 
Nothingness: 15, Sunyatd; 

voidness; uni 

Not so, not so: see Nett neti 
Novalis: 550 
Nuns: see Bhikfunl 
Nyayamukha: 191, 338. *>49 
Nyayanusdra'idstra: see Shun Cheng 
Li Lun 
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Nyayapraveiaka: 191, 223, 338. 549 

Nyaya school: 133, 148, ,49, 338; 

see also Buddhist logic; Logic 
Nyojo Tendo: 242, 251, 408, 454, 

517 

Nyoraishi: 405 

Objective: 15 
Oda, Nobunaga: 427 
Of the Secret Account of the Trans- 
mission of Logic: see Inmyd Sojo 
Himitsusho 

Ogyu, Sorai: 27, 355, 373. 39®, 465. 
476, 512, 537, 542, 586; see 
also Confucianism 
Ojd Raisange, 560 
Ojo Yoshti: 346; see also Genshin 
Okakura, Tenshin: 29 
Oldenberg, H.: 128, 145, 172 
Older T^ang Annals: 309 
Omniscient: 339 

One Great Vehicle, The: 280, 387 
One Hundred Verse Treatise: 210 
Oi.ko CJiun Sonja): 375, 478, 518, 
5 1 9; see also Ritsu sect 
On the Profound Quiescence: see Mo 
Ho Chih Kuan 
Oriental: meaning of, 12 
The Origin of Buddhist Logic: see 
Inmyd Zui;^ ki 
Orthodox religion 299 
Otomo Tabito: 362; sec also Man’yd- 
shu 

Otomo-no-Yakamochi: 418; see also 
Manyoshu 

Padmasambhava : 308 
Paikche: 438 
PaliUi: 47 

Panca-skandhah: 9 1 
^ancaiantra: 146 

. he Panegyric of the Birth in Pure 
Land: see Ojd-Raisange 
Panini: 80, 153 
Pao-ching Fan-mei-k^o: 184 
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Paranuhdharma: 103 
Paianiftnanda: 314 
Paramirtha: 191, 226, 239 
ParamSrihiM, 55 
Pariah: see Eia 
Paricumbana: 262 
Pari^iama: 337 
Parivrajaka: 85 

Parmenides: 56; see also Greek phi- 
losophy 

Pasenadi, King: 118 
Passion: see Kama 
Passivity; 18 
Patanjali: 153 
Papimokkha: 146 
Paul, St.; 77, 461 
Pdy^-suttanta: 150 
P'eng-meng: 252 

Perfection of wisdom: see Prajndpd- 
Tomitd 

Period of the Warring States: 212 
Phallic symbol: see linga 
Phenomenal Absolute: 350; see also 
Absolute 

Philosophy: see dariana 
Pillow Books: see Makura no Soshi 
Pillow words: see Makwa'kotoba 
Pit^yana: 49, 50; see also Upani^ds 
Pity: see Anukampa 
Pi Yen Lu: 211; see also Zen Bud- 
dhism 

Plato: 14, 48, 56, 71, 533; see also 
Greek philosophy; Neo-Platonists 
Plotinus: 14 
Palis: 35, 36, 120, 213 
Polyan^ in Tibet: 302, 303 
Polygamy: 304 
Pope, Alexander: 22 
Po-shan: 503 

Positive determination: 499 
Possessive compound: see Bahuvnhi 
Postulational: 13 
Potala Palace: 298, 320, 332 
Prabhikara school: 99 
Prabodhacandrodaya: 50 


Prajna: 55, 287, 520 
Prajndpdramitd: 340, 446 
Prajndparamitdhfdaya Sutra: 54, 55, 

237 

Pramanabhuta: see Manifested 
Knowledge 

Pramdnasamuccaya: 549; see also 
Buddhist logic 

Pramdnavdrttika: 338, 340; see also 
Buddhist logic; Dharmakirti 
Prapanca: 70, 168 
Prapanca-vilaya: 140 
Prasada: 1 1 6 

Prainottararatnamdlika: 42 
Pratityasamutpada: 55, 77 
Pratyakfa: 21 1, 338 
Pratyekabuddkaf one who attains self- 
complacent enlightenment: see 
Enkaku 

Precepts: see Stla 

A Primer of Logic: see Nydyamukha 
Propriety: 27 

Psychology of ‘ Mind-only"; i‘)4 
Psychology of reflection: 154 
P'u-hua: 509 
Pu-kuang: 222 
Puranas: 98, loi, 137, 140 
Puras: 36 

Pure consciousness: see Vijnapti- 
mdtraid 

Pure Great Vehicle, The; 387 
Pure Land Buddhism: 238, 253, 256, 
278, 290, 31 1, 365; see also 
Japanese Pure Land Buddhism; 
Jodo Shin sect 

Pure Land of Amitabha: 332, passim 
Pure Land of Avalokite^vara: 331 
Pure Land sect: see Pure Land Bud- 
dhism 

Pureness: see Suci 
Pure Realm, The; 325 
Pure Realm Teachings: 376 
Purity: Japanese love oL 556; reli- 
gious and metaphysical, 556 
Purity: see Subha 
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Purity, Chinese: see Ch*eng ching 
Purusa: 67, 108 
Pythagoras: 56 

Questions and answers: see Mondo 

Rai, Ram Mohan: 171 
Rdjatar anoint: 145 

Ramakrishna : 79, 104, 171;, order, 
17> 

Rdmdyana: 1 21, 143 
Ratio cognoscendi: 192 
Ratio essendi: 192 

Rationalistic: 16, 17; of Christianity, 
20 

Reason: see Risei 
Rccoru of Rituals: see Li Chi 
Recr-'^ ' ‘.he Gcncalooy of Buddhist 
Patriarchs: see Fo Tsu T'uttg 
(hi 

Record of the Legitimate Succession 
(»f the D’'.inc Emperors: see 
jiyino S'/'vto-fei 

Rc'Ccjrd of the Transmission of the 
Aval^nrsiika Sutra: ice Ilua Yen 
Clung CJiuan Chi 

fU'corJ of the Transmission of the 
Lamp see Ching FtChuan 
T cfig I u 

Record of the Transmission of the 
Lotus Su:i\i sec Fa Hua Ching 
Chuati Chi 

Record'? of Histones: sec San-u'u 
I i chi 

Records of Ti.od in Western Re- 
gions- sec Jhi ) u cJii 
Red Hat sett 20Q. see also Eso- 
teric Buddhism; Tantric Bud- 
dhism 

Redemption of the wicked: 5'^’* 

sec also Honen; Jodo Shin sect: 
Pure Land Buddhism; Shinran 
Red Face Country: 305 
Reduplication in the Japanese Ian 
giiage: 410 


Regulations of Life at the Eiheiji 
Temple Order: see Eihei Shingji 
Reischauer, E. O.: 426 
Relatir lal judgements: 8 
Religious Debates of Owa: 348 
Religious self-reflection: 516 
Rennyo: 27, 388, 443, 456, 482, 501; 

see also True Pure Land sect 
Restoration of Kunten: sec Kunten 
Fukko 

Revisionist sect: 394 
Rg Veda: 53, 67, 84 
Rickert, Heinrich: 200 
Righteousness: 27 
Right seeing: see Samyagdariana 
Rinzai Zen: 382, 462; see also Zen 
Buddhism 
Risei. 532 

Rissho Ankokuran: 442; see also 
Nichiren 

Ritsu sect: 376, 381, 459 
'itolUnd, Romain: 79, 105, 138 
Rongi: 544 
Ronshu. 461 
Rupa: «J4 

Round doctrine 181 
Rsi: 306 

Russell, Bertr 1 ; 12 
Rwa. the Translator. 325 
Rvfdni Hisho- 402 

Rynnin : 4 1 2. see also Yuzu Nembutsu 
Ryokan- 35:", 369 

Saban-pa. 319 
Sahhe sankhdra aniced: 76 
Sadilhnrinapundarlka Siitra: no, 137, 
143. 19c. 209, 229, 290, 351, 
SSI. 359. 386, 387, 391, 

393 - 399. 4 -» 3 ' 445. 461, 464. 
4-6. 483. 498. 5 <^ 3 . 504. 5 ”. 
S20. 563, 566, 568, 569: see also 
Nkhircn sect; Tcndai sect 
Sage set' Rsi; Sheng jen 
Saicho 3 <> 3 ' 364. 387. 389. 39 o. 4 15. 
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434t 44*^ 449» 46*. 468^ 499t 
546; SEE eUso Tcndii sect 
SaigyO: 371 
Saimci, Empeior: 424 
Saiva; 42 

91 

Sldita school; 264 
^aJluntaJS: 144 

SakvamuT.i, Ciotama. net Sakyamuni 
the Buddha 

^kyamuni the Buddha 26. 1 10. 

114. 168, 202. 140, 2!r6, 

:66. 2‘'5. pasiim 
Samudhi: 287, 302 
Samantabhadra : 202 
Sambhoga kaya Buddha; 202, 341 
Sathgha: 69, 103, 258; see also Saih- 
gha, Buddhist 

Saihgha, Buddhist: 111, 112, 120 
Sariihitasof the Veda: 58 
Sarhjnd: 54, 55 

Sariikara: 15, 42, 55, 57, 68, 78, 99, 
100, 101, 116, 124, 140 
Saijikhya: 67, 108, 133, 292 
Samsdra: 109, i6r, 162, 164 
Sarhskdra: 54, 91 
SamyagdaT§ana: 1 1 6 
SSndilya: 68, 90 
Sanjaya: 168 
Sanjusan-kahon-saho: 546 
Sanfu-shichika no Homon: 484 
San-kuo: 226 
San-lun sect: 180, 245 
Sanskrit: 44, 47» 61, 62, 63, 70, 73, 
74, 75. 82, 83, 87, 88, 94, 97, 
107, 130, 131; grammar, 48, 153 
San$-rgyas-kyi-chos: see Buddha's 
religion 

SXntiraksita: 308 
San-wu Li-chi: 235 
Saraha: 319 
Sarva: 70 

Sarvajnd: see omniscient 
SarvS^vida school; 78; Sarvdstivadin, 
50, 52; see also Sunyatd 


S«ik)« dynMiy: }a7j *ect, 195 

Sawrfc 4ai; mtho Ealightenment 
SitsuRiE Qn: 415 
Satya; 51, toj. 146. 444 
ScKiUef, loliaiin C F. von; 550 
School of Li; 355 
School of World Buddhism: 529 
Schools of Buddhism in China: 221 
Schopenhauer. Arthur: 26, 
Schwcitier, Albert; 17, 79 
S<le dge edition : 3 38 
Searching out the ancient uc 
idii'kti 

Section on fneamarion: see Shakumon 
Section on the Eternal BuJdha: set- 
flonmon 

Sects based on particular Abhidhanna 
treatises, see Ronshu 
The Sects Established on the Au- 
thority of Specific Sutras: ^ee 
Kyoshu 

Segafei ceremony: 323 
Seimei, King: 438 
Seishonagon, I^dy: 526; see also 
Makura no Soshi 
Soiwa, Emperor: 481 
Seki, Kowa: 488 

Sekimon shingaku: see learning nf the 
mind 

Self, the: 89, 90, 91; objective repre- 
sentation to, 574, 575; highest 
self, 100, 101; true self, 68; uni- 
versal self, 99; see also Atman, 
Brahman 
Senart, E.: 138 
Seng'hsiang: 201 
Sengoku period: 384 
Seng-yu: 201 

Sensation: see Pratyak^; Vedand 
Seven schools: 221 

Seventeen syllabic poem: see Haiku 
Sexual relations: 378 
Shakumon: 566; see also Saddharma- 
pundarlka Siitra 
Shamanism: 333 
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Shamanistic or magical interpreta- 
tions of Buddhism: 578 
Shame-consciousness: 518 
Shan-tao: 253, 285, 377, 386. 450, 
500, 514; see also Pure Land 
Buddhism 
Sheng-jen: 281 

Sheng-tsung’shih-chu'i-lun: 234 

Shen-tao: 252 

Sheng-yin: see ratio essendi 

Shibata, Kyud: 392 

Shih, Emperor: 272 

Shih Chitig: 178, 206, 373 

Shih-fan: 287 

Shih'lo: ''*'0 

Shihlduan- 1^3 

Shimaji, Daito; 484 

Shimin; 35 

Shingon Esoteric Buddhism: see 
Vajrayana mysticism 
Shinji’kwan h .j: 422 
Shmjii: 379 

Shinran: 348, 386, 394, 415, 424, 

433f 445 , 45 °, 455 , 45 ^, 

461, 4-6, 482, 500, 501, 513, 
514, 515, 520, 540, 560, 567; 
sec ahu Hnncn; Japanese Pure 
Land Buddhism; Jodo Shin sect 
Shinran Dene: 433 
Shinsei: 473 
Shinsen Shoji rokii: 418 
Shinshu: see Jodo Shin sect 

Shinto: 350, 355. 3^", 39i, 393, 39^, 
487; see also Shrine Shinto 
Shogei: 583 
Shogun: 449, 467 
Shogunate government; see Bakufu 
Shoniangyo Gisho: 222; see also Sh5- 
toku Taishi 
Shomon; 284, 385 
Shdmu Tennd: 480; rescript of, 439 
Short Account of the Real Essence of 
the Predicate; see Hojiso-ydmon- 
shd 


Short Commentaries on the Fdui 
Tyjpes of Qmtiadiction in Lo^ 
see Inmyd Rmsho ShisOi 
chushdku 

Short Commentary on Logic: see My6 
Hon-shS 
Sh5ten: 379 

Shdtoku Taishi: 28, 222, 386, 387, 
394, 412, 413, 421, 427, 429, 
479, 498, 561 

Shrine Shinto: 394, 423; see also 
Shint5 

Shuchiin, Shugei: 505; see also Shin- 
gon sect 

Shu Ching: 206, 373 
Shugen sect: 378 
Shugo-kokkai-sho: 441 
Shumon Mujintoron: 416, 477 
Shun Cheng Li Lun: 222 
Shunjobo: sec Chogen 
Sik\s: 122 
Sila: 287, 441 
Sincerity: see Satya 
Sin-consciousness: lack of, 528 
Slaghya: 47 
Smith, Huston: . 

Smiin, Vincent / 105 

Social morality: 4 4 
Social welfare: 504 
Sokushin Jdbutsu: 363, 364 
Solid: ^ee Sthira 

Songs of Meditation called Jeweled 
Mirror: see Pao'ching San-mei- 
k'o 

Sdseki: see Musd Kokushi 
soul: see Purufa 

Soul of our country, th^* see Mikuni- 
dantashii 

Sovereign, question of: 429 
Sozoku-kaie no Ichinengi: 378; see 
also Pure Land Buddhism 
Specific “facts"; 400 
Sphopi: 154 

Spinoza: 70; see also Ethica 
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Spirit of Japan, The: see Yamato- 
gokoro 

Spirits residing in all things: 350 
Spiritual: 15 

Spring and Autumn Annals: see 
Chun Cfe'iu 

Spring and Autumn Period: 2 1 2 
Sraddha: 115, 116 

Srdvaka, an ascetic of Hlnayana Bud- 
dhisn< see Shomon 
SroA-btsan-sgam-po, King: 299, 304, 
307, 308 

SsM Ku Cliiian Shu Tzung Mu: 200 

Ssu-ma-ch’ien: 235 

Ssu man T’an: 235 

State: see Kokutai 

Static way of thinking: 354 

Stcherbatsky, Th.: 339 

Stenzel, Julius: 177 

Sthira: 47 

Sthula: 54 

Stri-rdjya: 304; see also Polyandry in 
Tibet 

Study of what is above form, the: see 
Keijijo-gaku 
Stupa: 165 
Subha: 61 
Subjective: 15 
Substance: 12, 13, 46 
Slid; 47 

Sudra: 96; see also caste 
Suhrd: 48 

Suiko, Empress: 345, 422, 439 
Sukhdvattvyuha Sutra: 368, 386, 

424; see also Amitabha-Buddha; 
Pure Land Buddhism; Pure Land 
of Amitabha 
SukranUi Sdstra: 136 
Suksma: 54 
Sun-cho: 287 

Sung-hsueh: see Sung learning 
Sung Learning: 244 
Sun God of Japan: 430 
Sun Goddess: see Amaterasu 
dmikami 


Sunyatd: 45, 54, 55, 70, 77, 340 
Supreme Existence: 58 
Supreme Ruler: 243 
Susanono Mikoto: 468; see also Ama- 
terasu Omikami; Emperor wor- 
ship; Shinto 
Sutra copying: 224, 345 
Sutra of Infinite Life: see Sukhdvall- 
yuha 

Sutra of Meditation of the Real As- 
pect of Mind of the Mahayana: 
see Dai jo Honsd ^hinji-kangvd 
Sutra of Paternal Benefits: see Bumo- 
on jukyd 

Siilra of Pure Practice, sec Ch'ing- 
chin^ fa hsnig ihing 

Sutra of the Lotus of the Q)od Law: 

see M )6 ho rvtvgc k \6 
Sutra of the Perfect Wisdom of 
Benign Kings: see Sinno 
hiwnya k\d 

Sutra on Insight into the Heart of 
Things sec Shinji kwuyi k \6 
Sutra on the I'r.insmigration of La('- 
tzu see I MO tzii hiia hu chntg 
Sutra on the Western Tra\el of I ao- 
tzu: see Lao-tzu hsi-shcng chtug 
Su 1 ling p o 2 ho, 3!) 2 
Suiarfuifnahhdsa Sutra. 43-^. 438, 443 
Su/uki, Shos.in 36-, 382. 388, 4^2, 
4^>5. 502, 507, s-9. ^10. 
534, see aUn Zen Buddhism 
Svahhdva ku\a- 312 
Svalaksana: 46 

Syllogism. 8, 534. f»f Indian logic, 
545 

Synthetic- i 3. 14; judgments, 65, 

150 

Ta Ch ewg llsuan l.un: 215 
Tachikawa sect-. 378: see also Esoteric 
Buddhism 

Tada, Reverend Tokan: 340 
Ta-hui: 354, 503 
T’ai chi- 24.} 
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Taiheiki: 446 

Taika, political reform of: 439, 470 
Taint itsu: see Japanese Esoteric 
Tcndai 

'I’aira-no Kiyomori: 475 
Taira-no-MasakacIo: 470 
Taira no Shigcmori; 475 
I'akasumi, Sen^e: 350 
lakuan: 475. 495, 507; sec aho 
Uinzai /t n 

1 .dc ()1 Dailmtsu, The: 592 
Tale of Ck-nji, 1 he 373, 408; see aUo 
Miirasaki. Lady 
7 ’alc of Chon, 'TTie: 392 
'I'ale of Isc, 'Hie- 373 
Tale of Kivorm/u, The. 392 
'I aie o! Kjv(»nii/u Ointinucd, '1 he 

Tales in I Japanese: see Kanazoshi 
1 anui i,f>\ 

Lanv; -L 4ig 42:. ptnal and 

admin isiration codes. 41^; 
annotations (tf, 42c 
d an^ ci\ il'/aticn. 345 
/ lOiquir 

I an hsia 2 S^'. 45:^ 

TanLj; 

7 'iiw«isho sec aho Shinr.m 
1 an fan 2^ 

I antrii. IhiJdi'.i-m oS- ^ M- n i w 
I an vac : ' 1 

I an 2 ". : ~ S4 1 . pas see also 
C'onlu. i 'ru^m. Taoism 
I ao an 2 ^ 210 
I ao Ji'p s s : 1 sec ah(y Pure 
1 anil Ihiddhi'^m 
I au I li’ue sso 

1 aoism ' 2 244, 28"', 361 , 4 1 5. 

passim 

I au \vu. Lniperor 223* 

I an Yuan innn^ 22c 
Tapaua: 48 

Tariki 4s 1. sec aUn Japanese Pure 
I and IhiddI) in. |t>do Shin sect 


Tathagata: 27, 58, 114, 147, 256, 
284 

Tathata. see Tathagata 
Taitva: see Tathagata 
1 a ulcr, Johann: 14 
Teaching transmitted without scrip- 
tures: see kyd- ge-betsu-den 
Temmu, Emperor; 423 
Temple of the Original Vow : 422; see 
Jodo Shin sect; Shinran 
7 'cn Commandments of the Old Tes- 
tament: 53. 432 

Tcndai sect: 186, 229, 25c. 279, 284, 
351* 359 » 461, 484* 

568; see aho Japanese Esoteric 
Tendai; Saddharmapundarika 
^utra; Saicho 
Ten evil deeds: 285 
Ten gO(»ds: 478, 519 
fenkei: 412 
Tcm:d 465 

rcnshn-Daijin. sec Sun Ckid of Japan 
I'ertullian: 17 
Testing’ see hsiao 

IVtsugen' 51 1 : see Zen Buddhism 
Theoria: 83, 150 
f hcragdthd » - 

I he thini? in 1 M sec Svalaksana 
TTittila, 11.. IC-, 

I hon mi'S.nnhhota. 308 
1 hree Fold Seven Point Gates to the 
Law. see Sanju shichika no 
H 07710 n 

T hree holy sounds: 3 1 2 
Three Kingdoii::> Period, see San-kuo 
T hree Treasures. 394 
T’l see Brotherly respect 
Tibetan. Tripipika, 12, Tantric Bud- 
dhism. 312 
r’ic 71 : see I lca\en 
'FTen p icn : 2 s 2 
T ien T\n Chm Tsu Chuan: 201 
T Ten t'ai sect- see Tendai sect 
Todaii^. the; 440 
To ghe. sec Ddfia 
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Tokugawa: 346. 368, 391, 392, 416, 
418, 427, 486, 525 
To laugh: see Warai 
Tolerance: 18, 19 

Tominaga, Nakamoto: 138, 219, 265, 
346. 37 o» 398, 487 
Torei, Zen priest: 416, 477 
To resign oneself to: see akirameru 
Tosho daigongen: see Gougen-sattui 
Toyotomi, H’‘lcyoshi: 494 
Tozaki, Masaaki: 218 
Treatise for Protecting the Domain of 
the Country: see Shugo-kokkai- 
sho 

Treatise on Family Adoption System: 
see Y oshi-henhen; see also Yoshi- 
hensho 

Treatise on Filial Piety: 418; see also 
Confucianism; Hsiao 
Treatise on Protecting the Nation by 
Spreading Buddhism: see Kozen- 
gokokuron 

Treatise on the Application of Bud- 
dhism to Politics: see Goho- 
shigiron 

The Treatise on Thirty-Three Fal- 
lacies: see Safijusafi'kahon- 
saho 

A Treatise to Enlighten People: see 
Kaimokusho 

A Treatise to Establish Righteousness 
and to Make the Country Peace- 
ful: see Rissho Ankokuron 
Trifhiikd: 340; see also Vasubandhu 
Trisvabhava-nirdesa: 340; see also 
Mind-only theory 
Trsna: 84 

True Body: see Dharmakaya 
True Pure Land sec: . see Jodo Shin 
sect 

True Way, the; 398 
True Word sect: see Japanese Shin- 
gon sect 
Truth: see Satya 
Ta^o-shan p^n-chi: 183 


TsoA-kha-pa: 308, 313, 318, 320. 
334, 340; see also Esoteric Bud 
dhism; Lamaism; Yellow Caps 
sect 

1‘suda, Sokichi: 22, 25, 558 
Tsugen, jakurci: 495 
Tsukiyomi-nO'Mikoto: 468 
Tsung'kao: 287 

Tsung-mi: 230, 244, 256, 260, 287 
T’suwg Yung Lu: 2 1 1 
Tu-Fu: 281 

Tung Chung-shu; 188, 249, 282 
Tungshan: 183 
Tusita Heaven of Maitrcya: 332 
Tutelary deity: see Uji garni 
Twenty-four Dynastic Histories up to 
the Manchu Dynasty: sec Erh 
Shih Ssu Shih 
Tzuen: 191, 192 
Tzurc-zurc gu\a: 372, 403, 376 

Uddalaka: 68, 148 
Ugetsu Monogatari: 471 
Ujigatm: 417; see also Shinto 
Vllamhiiua ceremony: 270: sec also 
Ancestor festival and memo- 
rial services 
Ullamhana Sutra: 270 
Understanding: see Vijndna 
Unity of the three religions: 391 
Universal Being: 67 
Universal monarch: 478 
Universal “reason”: 400 
Universalist: 45 

U pamitihhavaprapancakathd: 50 
UpanisaJs: 26, 49, 50, 54, 57, 58, 67, 
68, 71, 76, 77, 83, 84, 91, 102, 

1 1 6, 126; see also Brahmanism; 
Hinduism 

Llpavarsa: 98, 99, 100 
Updya: 169 
Updyahrdaya: 19 1 
Urabe, Kanetomo: 393 
Utaawase: 544 

Uttari-manussa-dhamma: 198 
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VaiSesika: 17, 67, 98, 113, 126, 148, 
293; philosophy of, 45, 50 
VaiSesika Sutra, see Sheng-tsung-shih’ 
chu-i-lun 
Vaisnava: 42 

Vajracchediha Prajndpdraniitd Sutra: 

sec Kongo- ky 6 
Vajrayana Mysticism: 169 
V’^allabha: 68 
Varsyayani: 78 

Vasubanclhu: 154, 209, 339, 340; see 
also Ahhidharma kosa; Maha- 
yana Buddhism 
Vcdand: 54 

Vedanta; 55, 115, 149, 170, Advaita, 

67 

Vedas: 117 

Veda Scripture: 90 
Vernunft: see risei 
Vidyd: 148 
Vijndna: 54, 6; 

Vijnaptimdtraiu. 245 
Vihalp a: 70, 170 
Vikalpa-visaya' 65 

Vlmdliikirtitnrclcsa Sutra, on a wealthy 
gentleman ; 57. 13“', 25s, 354’ 
sec also Yuinia-kyd 
Vimsatikd. 34., see also Vasiihandhu 
{/inaya. 441 

Vinava sect, see Ritsu sect 
Vinaya-pitaka 52, 19S, 229. 16 s 
Visajya: 72 

Vivekananda* IC4, 106, 171 

Volition: sec Samskura 

l^oidncss: 15; see Nothingness; 

Siiwyata; Wu 
Voltaire: 16, 19, 26, 208 
von ^^umboldt, Wilhelm: 6, 26, 144 
von Keyserling. Count 1 1.: 26, 145' 
von Schlegel, August Wilhelm: 26, 
45» M4 

von Schlegel, Friedrich: 26, 144 
Vyaktivadin: 45 


Wang I-chih: 281 
Wang-pi: 278 

Wang Yang-ming, school of: 418, 
427; see also Neo-Confucianism 
Wan-ujng: 195 
Warai: 533 

Watsuji, Tetsuro; 551 
Way of Emperors: 396 
Way of Japan: 398 
Way of the Gods: see Shinto 
Way of the warrior, the; see Bushido 
Way of Ways, the: 398 
Weber, Max: 14, 16, 17, 20, 21, 25, 
35, 213, 220, 269, 297, 492. 
526, passim 
Wertheimer, Max: 63 
Wei Yuan -sung: 273 
Weltanschautingslehre- see world- 
concepts 

W en. Fniperor: 283 
West and East, Hongwanji Temples 
ot‘ 525; see aUo Jodo Shin sect; 
Shinran 

W^hitehead. A. N.: -o 
Wisdom: see Prajnd 
W'olff, Christian: 16. 26, 55c: see 
also German language 
V/orld-conccpuN 293 
Worship of ACi. .aatha: 494, 495 
W’orship of Pitr and of Preta: 269 
\Vu: 286: se^ also Nothingness; Sun- 
yatd. Voidness 

Wu, Emperor: 272, 50"; see also 
"fk-Jhisattva King” 

Wu-tsung, Emperor: 225 
Wu Ch:>ig 2 c 6, 213, 243, 244; see 
aUo Ch un Ch iu: I Ching; Li 
Chi: Shih Chifjg; Shu Ching 

Wu-chiri ts.mg. 250 
\ u ntcn-kuiin 3>" 

Xenophanes: 56 
Xenophon 90 

Yagiu Taiima-no-Kami: 495 
YajnavalkNa: 54, 161 
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Yamada, Yoshio: 403 
Yamaga, Soko: 435 . 493 - 5 « also 
Conl'iicianisni 
Yamagata Shunan i 
Yamanouc no-Okura; 391. 5 5 2: ««« 
also Man'ydshu 
Yantato-gokoro: 375 

Yamazaki, Ansai: 435. 466, 472 . 477. 

SBC ^^or'^uciariisiTi 

Yang chu: 27?^ Taoism > 

Yangl-Kiung; 241 
Yang Jen shan: 456 
I^Yang-tzu- 248 
Yaoshan: 353 
Y'asomitra: 263 

Yellow Hat sect: see D^o-liUun-gnib 
Yen Chihtui: 181, 230, 287, 201 
Yenhuci. 192 
Yrf: sluh chia-hHirr. 180 
\ in mnig clu ng •!’ ‘r 

yenn itklm 

] hi-viifig ju-chenij !! In': ‘'t*’ ‘“T* 


pravc'iLikfi 

Yi; slv 

Y.it! ‘^3 f'-'" ’•f"'- ‘ 


2 'v’6 


'i r"vC/od('- 


:“arv or. . 
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Yd:>hi"henshd: 420 
YosHkla, Shoin: 43 ^» 473 
Yuan chiao: see Round doctrine 
Yiirh: see Harmony 
Y u ge -no-1 )oky o : 47c 
Yuiwa-kyo: 462 
Yukawa, Hideki: 557^ 
YiinchTchu-hung: 290 
Yuzu Nembutsu soct: 4 '-: 

Nembutsu; Japanese Pure Land 
Buddhism; Ryonin 

Yuryaku,,^inpcror; 384 

lazCHX a!^-453. 5<^o. S^'i. 5f>9: 

nlso^n Buddhism 
Zen Buddhism: 179. 180. 183, 184. 
19c, 103. 194. "-’J- *96. > 97 - 

198. 205. an. 2^5. - 39 - i 4 ‘ 2 . 
254. 2~8, 279 , 284, 290, 351, 
35.^, 395 » 

408, 45 2 - 4 *'^’ •t 54 . 45 /’ 

4.:S, n. 4 ^ 4 - 4 '-‘S 

^ 7^ "t ’'O , S 1 • '>01 *5 (^ 9 1 * 

-.S,', s.’L- ci!<0 Rin/ai Zen 

Zmtio* s^*( Shan mo 


Zenju’ 4 

■/uiho. Meiu.in. 509. . . ‘dso Rui/a 
Zen 




